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MESSAGE FROM FRANK E. FITZSIMMONS 


WE ARE TOLD that 1978 is the Year of the Horse. For the welfare of the 
nation, I would like to suggest that better it be called the Year of the Pen. 

As the Second Session of the 95th Congress convenes, it will be considering 
many, many questions which will have a direct bearing on your welfare as 
union members and as members of your communities. 

Energy legislation, tax reduction, labor law reform, deregulation of the 
trucking industry, national health care, programs to put the unemployed to work, 
and the list goes on and on. And each and every item considered by the Congress 
will have a direct impact on your standard and style of living. 

So, I am suggesting, as I have so often done in the past, that each and every 
member of the International Brotherhood of Teamsters take pen in hand and let 
his congressperson and the two senators from his state know how he feels on 
every issue. 

In our dealings with the Congress, we so often hear the excuse that 
representatives and senators did not hear from their constituents on this issue. 
And the reasoning goes that “if I did not vote your position it is because I thought 
that the members of your organization had no interest.” 

We at the International Union can and do make our position known to the 
Congress on every issue affecting the welfare of this nation. But the voices of a 
staff of legislative representatives for the Union, as a factual matter, do not 
speak with the loudness which thousands of members can express through their 
mail to the Congress. 

An issue in point is legislation now in ‘the Senate to reform the National 
Labor Relations Act. As presently constituted, the balance all swings in favor 
of the employer fighting off unionization of his work force. He enjoys this 
advantage for two reasons: 

1. He can continue to pay substandard wages and conditions to his work force 
if he is free of a union contract. 

2. All employers can play the unorganized worker against the union member. 

I predict that the business community will fill the halls of Congress with 
lobbyists and will flood the Senate with mail urging it to defeat Labor Law 
Reform. They have done it on every issue important to working people in the 
past, and they will do it on this issue. 

That is the reason that each of you must take pen in hand and urge your 
Senators to vote for passage of S. 1883, which is the labor law reform bill. 

This measure has passed the House of Representatives. It is now our job to 
see that it passes the Senate. And, you can make this effort a success for the price 
of a postage stamp and a few minutes of your time. You’d be surprised at the 
power of your pen when you write “Dear Senator: I strongly urge you to 
support S. 1883.” 
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SITTING on President Carter’s 
desk as this issue of The Inter- 
national Teamster goes to press 
is a memorandum to the chief 
executive containing alternative 
proposals for deregulating the motor 
carrier industry. 

The recommendations in the 
memorandum will be reviewed by 
the President who will then instruct 
his aides as to which alternatives 
he wants reflected in legislation the 
Administration will introduce to 
Congress early this year. 

The memorandum is the work of 
the President’s advisors and staff 
personnel, and was compiled at his 
request after several White House 
meetings at which the Administra- 
tion sought views on what, if any- 
thing, should be contained in legis- 
lation to deregulate the motor car- 
rier industry. 

Members of the President’s 
Domestic Council, the Council of 
Economic Advisors, and represen- 
tatives of the Office of Management 
and Budget, the Department of 
Transportation and the Justice De- 
partment’s anti-trust division were 
at the sessions, along with spokes- 
men for the industry, the Teamsters 
Union and other trade unions, who 
were asked to contribute input 
preceding formulation of the 
potentially volatile position paper. 


“If presently conceived efforts 

to deregulate the trucking industry 
are successful, this country’s ability 
to deliver goods and services will 
be dealt a near-fatal blow.”—Frank 


E. Fitzsimmons. 


Teamsters Take Deregulation Protest 
To Carter Aides in the White House 


While the meetings were inde- 
pendent from the ongoing deregula- 
tory efforts of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, the memo- 
randum undoubtedly will propose 
options that include those ICC 
proposals which the agency itself 
cannot implement administratively. 

Formulation of the memorandum 
and the impending introduction of 
legislation are just the latest evid- 
ence of the Administration’s an- 
nounced intent to deregulate the 
industry. 

President Carter has been com- 
mitted publicly to this policy since 
taking office. Most recently ata 
ceremony November 9 where he 
signed legislation that virtually 
deregulates the all-cargo air traffic 
area, the President said: “I hope 
this (air cargo deregulation bill) is 
just the first of many steps to get 
the government out of the regula- 
tory business which quite often 
works contrary to the interests of 
consumers... I hope it is just a 
preview of what is going to come 
with the deregulation of other 
transportation industries.” It is 
evident that the motor carrier in- 
dustry is next on the hatchet list. 

At the White House, however, 
Teamster representatives again 
expressed their concerns with the 
deregulation proposals that have 


been considered over the past few 
years. 

Participating in the meeting 
were: Sheldon Sadler, Eastern Con- 
ference of Teamsters; Robert 
Schlieve, secretary-treasurer of 
Local 563; Vern Milton, Western 
Conference; Chuck Mack, secretary- 
treasurer, Local 70; Charles Had- 
dock, secretary-treasurer of Local 
745; Ed Elkin, president of Local 
836; and David Sweeney, director, 
and Bartley O’Hara, legislative 
counsel, both of the International 
Union’s legislative department. 

Teamster participants noted the 
efficiency of the current regulated 
motor carrier industry, reiterated 
the need to maintain the integrity 
of the wages, hours and working 
conditions, not only of our mem- 
bers, but of all workers in the 
regulated part of the industry, and 
urged the Administration to con- 
tinue to take alternative steps to 
improve the stability and safety of 
the present system. 

Teamster witnesses reminded 
White House staffers that the motor 
carrier industry is essentially a 
service industry with enormous 
capital requirements, in which 
stability can be maintained only 


through a system of regulation 
which provides for integrity and 
uniformity of rate structure. 

Prior to 1935, when regulatory 
amendments were adopted, a ruin- 
ously fluid state existed in the 
industry. Many enterprises entered 
the field but very few survived. 
Consequently work instability and 
poor compensation for workers 
employed in the industry were by- 
words of the trade. 


With present day unregulated 
commodities, the situation is much 
the same, the Teamsters pointed 
out. Independent owner-operators 
enjoy profits the first year, stability 
the second year, and backruptcies 
the third year, as a general rule. 


While the Administration has 
said deregulation will provide “say- 
ings to the consumer,” the real 
beneficiaries will be large shippers 
who will divert cost savings not to 
consumers but rather to share- 
holders of their own companies, the 
Administration was told. 


The Teamsters noted the con- 
sumer experience with sugar 
since the U.S. took that commodity 
off a protected sugar market in 
1974, 


Letthe President Know! 


Dear President Carter: 


Please support efforts to maintain the integrity of my job and my con- 


tract and the benefits it brings both myself and members of my family. 


I would urge you to disregard the advice of your assistants who wish 


to destroy my job and the benefits my family and I currently enjoy 


under the present system of regulation in the trucking industry. 


Additional comments: 


Name (Please Print) 


Address 


City 


Since that time, sugar prices have 
fluctuated widely, ranging from a 
high of 40¢/pound to a low of 
10¢/pound. Soft drinks went from 
approximately 10-15¢/bottle to 30- 
35¢/bottle in 1975. Since that time, 
there has been little, if any, down- 
ward movement in price, despite 
fluctuations in market prices. 


The same will be true of deregu- 
lation of the motor carrier industry, 
the Administration was told. 


Proposed legislation would ex- 
pard the principle embodied in 
the ICC commercial zone decision 
last year. It will throw new com- 
petition into markets where it 
isn’t needed with disastrous reper- 
cussions. It will have detrimental 
results not only on those working 
in the motor carrier industry, but 
also on those industries relying 
on it for their economic well-being. 


Dependability will suffer. Avail. 
ability of service will suffer. Busi- 
nesses will go bankrupt. Workers 
will lose jobs. Related industries 
will have to curtail their operations 
or shut down, as service becomes 
unprofitable in some areas. 


These are not idle threats; they 
are facts stated in testimony before 
the ICC by the carriers and ship- 
pers themselves. 


In summary, virtually every 
member of the Teamsters Union 
and most carriers and shippers in 
the industry, may see some adverse 
effects from these deregulatory 
proposals. 


Only by making your feelings 
knowr to the Administration will 
these ill-conceived deregulatory 
attempts be thwarted. It is your 
livelihood and your contract scales 
and benefits which are in jeopardy. 


Anyone who doubts that the 
Teamsters’ National Master Freight 
Agreement with the trucking 
industry influences in some 
way the benefits of their own 
agreements, be they nurses, office 
workers or zoo keepers, is mis- 
taken, and makes a deadly error if 
he or she lets indifference keep 
his or her voice mute on the 
deregulation issue. 


So take a minute right now to 
let President Carter know what you 
think about deregulation. Send 
your letters to 1600 Pennsylvania 
Ave., N.W., Wash., D.C., 20500. 


Also see related story on ICC 
proposals elsewhere in this issue. 
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Catherine Harmonosky, recipient 


=i Gre : : 
of a college scholarship named in honor of 


IBT Vice President Edward Nangle, is shown at a dinner recently with officers 
of Teamster Local 773 of Allentown, Pa. With the young lady are her parents, 


both Teamsters Union members. 


Union Shop 


1,300 Greeting Card Workers 
Ratify New Pact in Kentucky 


Shown signing a new agreement negotiated by Teamster Local 651 for 1,300 


members employed at American Greetings Corp., are (left to right): Seated— 
Yvonne Parker, Ken Silvers, president of Local 651, Ralph White, assistant vice 
president of the company, and Dwayne Hart, personnel director; Standing— 
Johnnie Hazelwood, Carl Anderson, Clyde Cooper, Darrell Meadows and Tom 


Miles. 


SOME 1,300 Teamsters working as 
hourly-rated employees of the Ameri- 
can Greetings Corp., at Corbin, Ky., 
have ratified a new agreement nego- 
tiated by Teamster Local 651 of Lex- 
ington, Ky. 

Ken Silvers, president of the local 
union, said the agreement providing 
gains in wages and fringes became 
effective three weeks before Christmas. 


Joining Silvers on the union nego- 
tiating committee were members John- 
nie Hazelwood, Carl Anderson, Clyde 
Cooper, Yvonne Parker, Darrell 
Meadows and Tom Miles. 

Organization of the 1,300 workers 
employed by the greeting card manu- 
facturing firm is one of the largest 
organizing wins scored by a Teamster 
affiliate in recent years. 


$12,684 Backpay 
For 4 Drivers 
in Toronto 


Four members of Teamster Local 
352 in Toronto, Ontario, Canada, re- 
cently received checks totaling $12,684 
for time lost when their employer 
failed to recall them to work in the 
order of seniority following a seasonal 
layoff. 


John Gibson, president of Local 
352, said the checks went to Gordon 
Powers, Chris Kelly, Cliffe Asselstine 
and Ross O’Donnell. 


The union filed charges against 
Milnes Fuel Oil Ltd., under Section 
79 of the Ontario Labour Relations 
Act. The Board decided the company 
had violated the Ontario law and di- 
rected it to cease and desist from the 
activities complained of by the union 
and from any other activity aimed at 
denying the rights of the employees. 


Gibson said the Board further di- 
rected Milnes Fuel Oil to recall the 
employees and compensate them for 
financial loss suffered as a result of 
the unlawful activities. 


5-Day Week’s 
Still the Norm, 
BLS Says 


Nearly 87 per cent of the full-time 
wage and salary workers in the United 
States work on a 5-day work schedule 
despite recommendations that a shift 
be made to a shorter workweek to 
help save energy. 


The Bureau of Labor Statistics has 
found that only about 750,000 full- 
time American workers are on the 
shorter, compressed workweek sched- 
ules. About 50,000,000 workers still 
operate on a standard 5-day schedule. 


The number of workers on shorter 
weeks has increased only slightly since 
1973, and little or no growth has oc- 
curred in the last couple of years. 


Three-fifths of the workers usually 
working full-time in four days aver- 
aged 40 hours a week at the last 
count. About one-fourth of the total 
worked between 35 and 39 hours. 


Meanwhile, the number of workers 
regularly putting in workweeks of 512 
days total about 8.7 million at last 
count, almost 15 per cent of all full- 
time workers. The majority worked 
6-day weeks. 
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BLAME IT on summer heat. Maybe 
it was just poor administrative judg- 
ment. 

Could it have been vindictiveness? 

Or was it just plain ol’ anti-Team- 
sterism? 

Whatever it was—somebody at the 
University of Pennsylvania decided to 
fire 343 housekeeping employees at the 
famous Ivy League school. 

The official excuse was that Penn 
hoped to save $750,000 a year by get- 
ting rid of the longtime loyal em- 
ployees. (Their housekeeping chores, 
Penn explained, would be subcon- 
tracted.) 

Rather oddly, the massive discharge 
came not too long after another great 
financial decision had been made at 
Penn. All the school’s other workers 
had been granted five per cent pay 
hikes. (The increases would swell the 
annual payroll by $4.5 million.) 

Could the firings—people won- 
dered—have anything to do with the 
fact that the 343 housekeepers, tired 
of poor representation by an inde- 
pendent union, had affiliated them- 
selves with the Teamsters? 

One person inclined to think that 
way was John P. Morris, secretary- 
treasurer of Teamster Local 115 in 
Philadelphia, Pa. The 343 discrim- 
inatees were now members of Local 
115 which Morris serves as business 
manager. 

Morris, who takes his work seri- 
ously, also concluded the discharges 
were mighty unfair. 

One might say it was about this time 
that a condition of dispute began to 
exist. Words like “strike,” “unfair 
labor practice,” etc., began fanning the 
air. 

Before the struggle ended four 
months later, it embroiled the Penn- 
sylvania legislature, hundreds of Penn 
students, some 180,000 sympathetic 
Pennsylvania Teamsters, and numer- 
ous other labor and civic organizations 
having Local 115’s understanding of 
what comprises abuse. 

It turned out another happy Team- 
ster ending but there were times when 
it was touch-and-go. 

Who knows exactly when the seed 
was planted? The very moment the 
343 housekeeping workers at Penn de- 
cided they were tired of being the low- 
est paid workers on the sprawling 
campus dotted with 20-story dormi- 
tories and ringed with rich old fra- 
ternity houses? When they feared pos- 
sible loss of their jobs? 

A few of the housekeepers talked 
with the Teamsters. The first thing you 
know, the National Labor Relations 
Board was on campus to conduct a 
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Friends Help 


343 Teamster Housekeepers 


Defeat Ivy League College 


in Meat ‘n’ Potatoes Fight 


representation election at Penn. That 
was last June 23rd. 

The housekeepers voted for Team- 
ster Local 115. 

Then a strange thing happened. 

Penn, the largest employer in the 
city of Philadelphia with a payroll of 
15,000, asked the new Teamster 
housekeepers to take a $50 weekly 
pay cut. 

There were some who thought it 
was an unreasonable request since 
thousands of other Penn employees 
already were spending their five per 
cent gains. 

Secretary-Treasurer John Morris 
was among the disturbed. 

Penn said further that if the house- 
keepers were unwilling to take the pay 
cut, the Ivy League school would sub- 
contract the work to outside firms. 

This also was disturbing, even 
angering, news. 

There were hundreds of people who 
felt much as did Morris. 

It came to pass that on August 4th, 
the university made good its threat. It 
summarily fired the 343 housekeepers. 
The subcontractors were brought in. 

Teamster Local 115, considering 
the situation, showed remarkable re- 
straint. 

For five days, Morris and his col- 
leagues tried to get University of 
Pennsylvania officials to rescind the 
firings. Penn refused. 

On August 9th, the housekeepers 
had had enough. They established 
their picket lines. The battle was 
joined. 

The housekeepers on the picket lines 
were not strangers to one another. 
More than 70 per cent had worked at 
Penn more than five years. Seven had 
over 30 years on the job, 33 over 20 
years, 77 over 15 years, and 150— 
nearly half—had been on the payroll 
more than 10 years. 

More than half the people were 
aged 50 or over and were fighting to 
avoid severe unemployment. It was 


clear that Penn’s action was not only 
thoughtless but cruel. 

Penn is a rich and powerful institu- 
tion, as Teamster Local 115 pointed 
out in a full-page ad it purchased in 
the Philadelphia Inquirer weeks later. 


The school has an endowment of 
nearly 200 million. Its annual budget 
exceeds $300 million. Although it is a 
private school, Penn has _ received 
more than $34 million in funds from 
Pennsylvania taxpayers during the 
past two years. In addition, the uni- 
versity receives millions more in fed- 
erally funded grants and projects. 


Teamster leader Morris correctly 
divined that this was Penn’s Achilles 
heel, inasmuch as the school was seek- 
ing another $17 million this year from 
the Pennsylvania assembly. 


Most of the tax money goes for 
some 600 students in Penn’s medical 
school—at a formula of $4,400 a 
head. More than 70 per cent of the 
med students are from out-of-state. 


Since it was not an ordinary strike 
in so many aspects, Morris took extra- 
ordinary action. He beseiged the state 
legislature with the aid of Teamster 
local unions throughout Pennsylvania 
as well as other interested groups. 


“Penn is engaged in union-busting 
of the worst sort,” Morris declared. 
“There is no justifiable economic 
reason for what Penn has done. They 
are exploiting the poor by firing them, 
and then replacing these workers with 
even poorer people who must work 
for a lower rate of pay. They are 
using strikebreakers and scabs to keep 
their own employees of many years’ 
service out of work!” 


Morris’ campaign was strengthened 
by the fact that the National Labor 
Relations Board had responded to a 
Teamster unfair labor practice charge. 
The Board issued a complaint against 
Penn for unlawfully discharging its 
343 housekeeping employees. 
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The Board also found merit in the 
assertion that Penn’s action was re- 
taliation for the employees having 
chosen Teamster affiliation. Penn was 
cited for refusing to bargain. 

Meanwhile, the Teamsters inspired 
a convoy of trucks to drive around the 
Penn campus with signs aimed at at- 
tracting attention to the plight of the 
housekeepers. 

It turned into a melee of sorts. There 
were hundreds of cheering Teamsters 
Union members—from other locals 
as well as Local 115—along with 
faculty members, shouting students 
and campus police. 

Then came the violence, if you can 
call it that. Some happy students 
climbed into their fancy foreign cars 
and wedged themselves into the line 
of trucks to try and disrupt the con- 
voy. It was a pretty brave act but it 
failed. 

Other students attacked the trucks 
with water-filled balloons—also a 
brave act that had small effect. 

The Teamster drivers, meanwhile, 
coordinated their convoy with air 
horns and CB chatter, and shut down 
their noise in the area of the uni- 
versity hospital out of respect to sick 
people. 

It was a grand day. 

Back at Harrisburg, Pa., the sen- 
ators and representatives in the legisla- 
ture were also under attack. They were 
getting a mass of words from mostly 
Teamsters representing thousands of 
working people living in the state. 

One regent of Penn, an official of 
some authoritarian heft, approached a 
senator to push for the school $17 
million appropriation. The regent was 
surprised to see the Teamster horse- 
heads insignia on a paperweight and 
remarked upon it. 

The senator was heard to say: 

“Sir, I appreciate what you are say- 
ing. But the regents of the University 
of Pennsylvania do not elect me.” He 
tapped the paperweight, “It’s these 
people that elect me.” 

When the time came for the vote on 
October 18th, Pennsylvania’s lawmak- 
ers defeated the $17 million appro- 
priation requested for the university. 
The margin was two votes. 

Penn’s striking housekeepers and 
other Teamsters were jubilant because 
the assembly’s action was another in a 
long line of defeats for the school. The 
housekeepers kept picketing. 

Students began writing letters to 
Penn’s campus newspaper, The Daily 
Pennsylvania, suggesting that the 
school officials were insensitive to the 
needs of the community. 

One student urged the Penn ad- 


ministration to reverse itself “and to 
once again become a university of 
which we can be proud,” adding: 

“It’s in the university’s interest, it’s 
in the students’ interest, it’s in the 
workers’ interest, it’s in the communi- 
ty’s interest, and it’s in the public 
interest.” 

Other support for the housekeepers 
was becoming more outspoken. Be- 
sides all Teamster affiliates pledging 
assistance, numerous AFL-CIO unions 
expressed support for the cause. 

Jewish and Negro labor committees 
supported the housekeepers. A civic 
committee of protestant ministers sup- 
ported the strikers and so did a fra- 
ternal order of Philadelphia police. 
Not to be forgotten was the Interna- 
tional Women’s League for Peace and 
Freedom. 

Penn’s administrators found them- 
selves slowly being engulfed by a tidal 
wave of concern for 343 housekeepers. 
The school was suffering scorn, public 
scorn, for its behavior. It’s only re- 
maining allies were the daily news- 
papers. 

Teamster Morris played all these 
factors like a symphonic orchestra 
conductor and finally halfway into De- 
cember, the University of Pennsylvania 
capitulated and signed an agreement 
witnessed by the Pennsylvania state 
senate. 

Penn agreed to give recognition to 
the Teamsters Union affiliation of the 
343 housekeepers. 

Penn agreed to give the 343 house- 
keepers the five per cent wage increase 
that everybody else had gotten at the 
school. 

Penn agreed to make the 343 house- 
keepers whole for all the monies they 
lost, with interest, during the period 
they were not working. 

Penn agreed to remove subcontrac- 
tors from housekeeping work assign- 
ments when the current contracts 
expired. 

Penn agreed to recall the 343 house- 
keepers—excluding those who might 
have retired or were on disability—to 
their jobs no later than Jan. 16, 1978. 
(Letters to this effect were mailed by 
Penn before Christmas, indicating the 
recall date probably would actually be 
January 9th.) 

Finally, Penn agreed to bargain with 
Teamster Local 115 in good faith on 
the question of a collective bargaining 
agreement on behalf of the 343 house- 
keepers. 

It was a victory that brought tears 
to many eyes when Morris reported it 
to the people at a most exciting meet- 
ing after the settlement signing. 

Nineteen bitter weeks of strike were 
suddenly sweet. 


Kiare Elected 
To Head 
Brewery Cont. 


Charlie Klare, a veteran of 29 years 
as an organizer and negotiator in the 
beer and soda industry, has been 
appointed by General President Frank 
E. Fitzsimmons to succeed the late 
Frank Seban as Secretary-Treasurer of 
the Teamsters’ Brewery & Soft Drink 
Workers Conference. 

During most of the last 15 years, 
Klare has been in the field as a 
Brewery Conference organizer work- 
ing under Ray Schoessling, who once 
headed the Conference, and later 
under Frank Seban. 

Following the merger of the AFL- 
CIO Brewery Union into the IBT he 
was elected Asst. Director of Orga- 
nization, U.S.A., the post he held at 
the time of his election as secretary- 
treasurer. 

While Klare served as field orga- 
nizer, the industry experienced a huge 
construction program of new plants 
across the country and it is a source 
of pride to him that out of the 15 new 
breweries built in as many states 12 
were brought under Teamster contract. 

In 1948 he became Administrative 
Secretary of the N.Y. Brewery Work- 
ers Joint Board, and he held that posi- 
tion when the New York brewery 
locals affiliated with the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, in 1953. 


Fitzsimmons 
Gets Letter 
From Retiree 


Dear Bro, Fitzsimmons: 


I would like to thank you and 
all members of the general exec- 
utive board and all those of 
Teamster Local 421. 

I worked 40 years with one 
company, 27 years as a driver 
and 13 years as a warehouse- 
man. I was in the union 35 years 
and now I’m retired and receiv- 
ing my pension checks regularly. 

Our union is as strong as its 
members and leaders. Without 
them, I would have been in a 
poor position now. My advice 
to all young men and women is 
join a union and be assured of 
a future.... 


Fraternally, 
Lester T. Wallis, 
Dubuque, Ia. 


NLRB Elections 


Drivers Vote Teamster 
In Year-End Organizing 


MOST of the organizing victories 
scored by Teamster affiliates in Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board repre- 
sentation elections during the closing 
weeks of 1977 were among drivers and 
related workers. 


Ist Agreement 


Teamster Local 639 of Washington, 
D.C., notched two wins in the metro- 
politan area, according to James Wood- 
ward, organizer for the union. 

Drivers, helpers, yardmen and oper- 
ators as well as mill mechanics voted 


Chicago University Hospital 
Workers Approve Contract 


Rank-and-file negotiating committee members were present as Teamster Local 
743 signed an agreement with officials of the University of Chicago Hospital. 
The contract covers 900 non-professional employees. Seated third from right is 


Don Peters, president of Local 743. 


MAJOR GAINS in wages, benefits, 
grievance procedures and other lan- 
guage were won by non-professional 
employees of the University of 
Chicago Hospital in their first agree- 
ment since voting Teamster Local 743 
as their representative. 

The contract covering 900 members 
was approved by a 10-to-1 margin, 
according in Don Peters, president of 
the union. 

Other gains were made in vacation 
schedules, sick leave and seniority 
language. 

The union negotiating committee 
included rank-and-file members: Bon- 
nie Young, nursing; Irma Williams, 
housekeeping; Estelle Reid, nursing; 


Shadrack Goodloe, general service; 
George Scott, animal caretaker; Bessie 
Williams, animal caretaker; Virginia 
Maltbia, general service; Lydia Gai- 
ters, nursing; Nettie Edwards, food 
service; 

Elizabeth Patrick, transportation; 
Dorothy Owens, food service; Kath- 
erine Davis, central supply; Shirley 
Boykins, nursing; Theodosia Magomis, 
linen and laundry; Ann Holcomb, 
nursing; James Miles, general service; 
Robert Norlock, general service. 

Also in the negotiations were Local 
743’s Robert Simpson, recording sec- 
retary; Roy Blake, business agent, and 
Charles McCormick, organizer. 


better than 2-to-1 for Local 639 in a 
ballot at Fairfax Lumber & Millwork 
Co., Inc., in Virginia. The unit has 51 
members. 

Local 639’s other win was at Berry’s 
Wholesale Fruits & Produce, Inc., in 
D.C., where drivers and helpers voted 
unanimously for the union. 

e A pair of elections were won by 
Teamster Local 743 of Chicago, Ill., 
to bring an additional 175 members 
into the union, according to Don 
Peters, president. 

A very strong majority of 160 non- 
professional workers employed at 
Munster Med Inn., a rehabilitation 
center in Munster, Ind., voted for the 
union, and a heavy majority of ware- 
house workers at Midwest Merchandis- 
ing Co., also selected Local 743. 

® Drivers and mechanics employed 
by CRW Systems, Inc., a transporter 
of pre-stress concrete operating out of 
Meriden, Conn., voted for Teamster 
Local 677 of Waterbury, Conn., ac- 
cording to Anthony Bocci, secretary- 
treasurer of the union. 

® Dockmen and loaders employed 
by M. B. Ingham & Son, Inc., a 
freight transfer firm in Seattle, Wash., 
voted unanimously for representation 
by Teamster Local 741, according to 
H. C. Fenton, secretary-treasurer. 

© Transport drivers employed by 
Lance, Inc., a bakery goods firm in 
Greenville, Tex., voted for represen- 
tation by Teamster Local 745 of Dal- 
las, Tex., according to Charles Had- 
dock, secretary-treasurer, The unit has 
40 drivers. 


indiana Man 
Gives Thanks 
For Pension 


Dear Bro. Fitzsimmons: 

I have wanted to write ever 
since I retired to thank you for 
the wonderful feeling of security 
I have being a retired Teamster. 
I receive my check on the first 
day of the month—not the sec- 


ond or third—and when I go to 
the mailbox I am assured that 
the Teamsters have come 
through. I am proud to have 
been a Teamster and wear my 
Teamster jacket with pride. All 
the talk about the Teamster pen- 
sion fund makes one sick. Why 
don’t they ask the people who 
know? 

A happy retiree, 

Robert T. Sullenbarger, 

Union City, Ind. 


+ 


Local 886 Dedication 


IBT Vice President Joseph Morgan (center in white), director of the Southern 
Conference of Teamsters, is shown shortly after cutting the ribbon at the 
entrance to Teamster Local 886’s new headquarters building in Oklahoma City, 
Okla. To Morgan’s right is B. H. Pannell, president of Local 886. Also in the 
photo are officers and business agents from several different Teamster local 
unions. 


Heroic Driver Rescues Victims 
Of Bus Accident on Highway 


COMMENDATIONS from every di- 
rection have gone to Teamster Gene 
Sperber for his heroic action in help- 
ing 40 elderly people trapped in a 
bus following an accident. 

Sperber, a member of Teamster Lo- 
cal 866 in Passaic, N.J., and driver 
for Kirkwood Transport, came upon 
the accident scene near Pocono, Pa. 
It was later determined that the bus 
driver lost control of the vehicle after 
suffering what proved to be a fatal 
heart attack. The bus crashed into a 
tree. 

Sperber quickly discovered that the 
elderly people, some of them seriously 
hurt, were in dire danger because of 
the possibility of fire and the fact that 
the bus door was jammed and could 
not be opened. 

The Teamster gained entry through 


a window and, as others held the win- 
dow open, proceeded to evacuate all 
the oldsters who were able to move. 
Many were injured. 

It took a half-hour before police 
and medical help arrived. By then, 
Sperber had all but the most seriously 
injured out of the bus. 

Just after the medical unit success- 
fully evacuated the last of the victims, 
the bus caught fire. By then, fire emer- 
gency equipment was standing by and 
the flames were quickly doused. 

Had Sperber not taken the action 
he did, it is conceivable that Amer- 
ica’s newspapers the next day would 
have headlined the story of a terrible 
tragedy involving the 40 members of 
the American Association of Retired 
Persons who were traveling by charter 
bus to a lake resort. 


Oregon Leader 
is Named 
To State Senate 


L. B. Day, a longtime Teamster 
leader in Oregon, recently was named 
to the Oregon State Senate to serve 
an unexpired term vacated by a sena- 
tor appointed to a judgeship. 

Day is secretary-treasurer of Team- 
ster Local 670 in Salem, Ore. He 
joined the local union in 1954 and 
became a business representative in 
1957, later moving into his present 
job. He also is a trustee of Teamster 
Joint Council 37. 


Widow Writes 
Note to Fitz 
On Benefits 


Dear Mr. Fitzsimmons: 

I would like to express my 
deepest thanks to the Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Teamsters 
and especially Teamster Local 
516 (Muskogee, Okla.) for all 
the help that I have received 
since the passing of my hus- 
band, Lloyd C. Bullard who was 
employed by Consolidated For- 
warding (Tucker Freight Lines) 
since 1950 and a member of 
Local 516 since 1946. 

Lloyd became ill shortly after 
retiring in December, 1976, and 
the hospital and doctor bills be- 
gan to grow until his death in 
June, 1977. With the help of 
Local 516, over $82,000 in doc- 
tor and hospital bills were sub- 
mitted to the Central States 
Health and Welfare Fund and 
all but about $50 of that amount 
was paid. I am now receiving a 
lifetime survivor’s pension bene- 
fit from the Central States Pen- 
sion Fund. 

It frightens me to think of 
what a financial devastation all 
this would have been for me if 
it were not for the Teamsters 
Union. Again I want to extend 
my sincerest appreciation to the 
International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, Larry J. Garner, 
secretary-treasurer of Local 516, 
and all others who have done so 
much for me in a time of need. 
Thank you all so very much. 

Most sincerely, 

Mrs. Lloyd (Era Belle) 
Bullard, 

Okay, Okla. 


Teamsters Protect Rights of 


Workers in Employer Disputes 


AN EMPLOYEE who was off work 
because of a serious auto injury but 
voted anyway in a representation elec- 
tion was fired by his employer in 
Rockaway, N.J. 

But Teamster Local 810 of New 
York City processed the unfair labor 
practice through the National Labor 
Relations Board, winning reinstate- 
ment and backpay for Michael Mc- 
Kevitt at the expense of the erring 
company, Carbone-Ferraz, Inc. 

The Board, agreeing with the ad- 
ministrative law judge, said McKevitt 
was a Satisfactory worker who, after 
suffering the accident, not only 
promptly informed the employer of 
the facts but was actively encouraged 
by the boss to return to work—until he 
unexpectedly voted in the NLRB- 
conducted election. Then the atmos- 
phere changed drastically because Mc- 
Kevitt failed to comply with an alleged 
“two-day” reporting-in requirement. 

A principle finding was that the 


employer did not fire McKevitt be- 
cause of disability or inability to do 
his job. The facts were that McKevitt’s 
leg was in a cast and he voted in a 
union representation election. 

In another discriminatory discharge 
case, the Board ruled in favor of 
Teamster Local 878 of Little Rock, 
Ark., over Woodline, Inc., a motor 
freight transporter. 

The Board affirmed the findings of 
the administrative law judge who 
ruled that the company fired John M. 
Yielding because of his activities for 
Local 878. 

The company also was found guilty 
of violating the law by threatening to 
cease its operation or to operate under 
a different name with new employees 
if the workers voted for the union. 

Also, Woodline was found to have 
informed its workers that the company 
would not have to sign a contract and 
could hold the union in court as long 
as it wanted. 


Backpay Winner 


BALOWIN 


) TRUCKING CO. 


Madge Wanzo receives a $761 backpay check from Charles Inzerilla, president 
of Teamster Local 750 in Oakland, Calif., representing retroactive pay from 
Stokely-Van Camp following a successful arbitration case which resulted in 


upgrading Wanzo’s job. 
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Reasons cited for Yielding’s dis- 
charge, said the judge, were “riddled 
with inconsistencies, exaggerations and 
falsehoods. . . .” 

Woodline was ordered to offer 
Yielding reinstatement with backpay 
and also to cease the other illegal 
conduct. 

Teamster Local 430 in York, Pa., 
won the decision in a case involving 
Hanover House Industries, Inc., of 
Hanover, Pa. 

The Board agreed with the admin- 
istrative law judge that the company 
illegally threatened employees with 
reprisals if they selected Local 430 in 
an election; promised and granted 
benefits to discourage union activity; 
discharged union activist Daniel Pit- 
tinger, and at one point withheld a 
wage increase from workers eligible 
to participate in the coming election. 
Also, it was found that the company 
was guilty of unlawful coercion and 
interrogation of employees. 

As a remedy, the Board directed a 
second election. It also ordered Han- 
over House to cease its unlawful con- 
duct and to offer reinstatement to 
Pittinger while making him whole for 
monies lost. Further, the company 
had to pay the wage increase dis- 
criminatorily denied other workers 
prior to the election. 

Teamster Local 2707 headquartered 
in Los Angeles, Calif., won a decision 
over Pacific Southwest Airlines and 
Pacific Southwest Airmotive of San 
Diego, Calif. 

The victory came on a motion for 
summary judgment. The employer was 
ordered to bargain with Local 2707. 


Chio Truckers 
Pick Teamster 


As Year’s Best 


William Van Cleave of Teamster 
Local 908 in Lima, O., recently was 
named Ohio’s driver of the year for 
1977 by the Ohio Trucking Assn. 

The association said Van Cleave’s 
superior safety record on the road 
brought him the honor. He drives a 
tractor-trailer for Dot Lines. His 28- 
year career of driving has totaled more 
than two million miles without a 
chargeable accident. 

Van Cleave, 52 years old, has re- 
ceived the National Safety Council’s 
One Million Mile award and un- 
doubtedly will get the Two Million 
Mile award soon. 

He also received a distinguished 
award from the National Automobile 
Transporters Assn. 


PO ome es ee oe 


Teamsters Avert Road Tragedy 
With Teamwork, Communication 


TWO TEAMSTERS averted a pos- 
sible highway tragedy on Interstate 
Highway 55 near Gardiner, IIl., re- 
cently by exercising their skill as well 
as their CB radio units. 

The fact that their employer, Pacific 
Intermountain Express, had followed 
government rules regarding the han- 
dling of hazardous materials also 
added to making a safe situation out 
of a potentially bad scene. 

The result was that the drivers, Sam 
Matter and Keith Reif of Teamster 
‘Local 710 in Chicago, IIl., walked 
away without any personal injury. 
Also, P-I-E enjoyed considerable sav- 
ings in terms of equipment and cargo 
loss or damage. , 

A cargo fire developed aboard the 
leading rig of a P-I-E set of double 
trailers being driven by Matter and 
Reif. 

Matter, the lead driver, heard his 
CB crackle and in came Reif with the 
surprising news that smoke was com- 
ing from Matter’s rear trailer. 

Matter immediately drove far off 
the highway. He disconnected the 
tractor and the lead trailer and pulled 


them away from the trailer that was 
afire. 

Reif, meanwhile, was using his CB 
to contact authorities, emergency base 
stations, and the Gardiner Fire De- 
partment which soon had a unit on 
hand. 

Because of the quick driver re- 
sponse to the emergency and proper 
loading procedures, the fire was con- 
fined to the contents of the one 
trailer. 

When Department of Transporta- 
tion officials later reviewed the case, 
they found that P-I-E had complied 
with hazardous materials regulations. 
The burning trailer was properly pla- 
carded, the freight was properly 
loaded, and the bill of lading and 
related papers accurately described 
the shipment. 

Drivers Matter and Reif, of course, 
knew the nature of the hazardous 
freight they were hauling and were 
able to assist fire fighters in a manner 
that helped contain the blaze and 
keep loss to a minimum. 

Investigation showed the fire was 
caused by a leaking valve of a com- 


Backpay Gainers 


Lo = Pe 


Receiving backpay totaling about $7,500 for doing work of a higher job classifica- 


tion were these employees of Pan Am—all members of Teamster Local 732 in 


New York City. They work in the credit card section. Left to right are: Front row— 


Lydia O’Connell, Anita Sacks, Virginia Manzella, Carmen Plazas, and Nick Giraffa, 
Local 732 president; Back row—Ron Belpanno, Louise Freeman, Kay Bruins, and 


Pat Hogan, Local 732 trustee. 


pressed gas cylinder containing Silane, 
a flammable gas which ignites spon- 
taneously when released in the atmo- 
sphere. 

William D. Joyce, secretary-treas- 
urer of Local 710, joined in tribute 
to the Teamsters and described them 
as experienced drivers with longtime 
membership in the union. Matter also 
has been a steward for many years. 

The case, said Joyce, illustrated 
“the alertness and safety consciousness 
of our over-the-road drivers.” 


NAM Forms 
Another 
Union-Buster 


The National Association of 
Manufacturers (NAM) gave 
American workers a_ holiday 
surprise by announcing Decem- 
ber 1st that it was forming a 
new organization intended to 
help employers keep unions out 
of their factories, stores and of- 
fices, 

The NAM, frankly anti-union 
ever since its creation decades 
ago, said the mew organiza- 
tion will be called, “Council 
on Union-Free Environment,” 
otherwise known as CUFE. 

Heath Larry, president of the 
NAM, said the formation of the 
new group was in response to 
“growing business concern” over 
pending changes in the national 
labor law. (Amendments pro- 
posed in the Labor Reform Act | 
are generally regarded as bene- 
ficial to organized labor.) | 

Larry delivered the opinion | 
that the council “is not a union- | 
busting organization, despite 
what anyone may say about us.” 

He also said that CUFE was 
not being set up as an adversary 
of unions. Nor, he said, was 
CUFE intended to help already- | 
organized companies get rid of 
their unions. 

After explaining everything | 
that CUFE would not do, Larry | 
finished without explaining ex- | 
actly what CUFE would do. He | 
did offer a clue of the scope of 
the program, however. 

Larry said CUFE services 
would be open to all companies 
and employer  associations— 
whether or not they were af- 
filiated with the NAM! 


Bah Humbug! 


Boss Lacked Christmas Spirit 
In Ruling Won by NY Local 


AN EMPLOYER who proved he was 
not impressed by Christmas holiday 
spirit in the face of an organizing 
campaign by a Teamster local union, 
lost the decision recently in a ruling 
by the National Labor Relations 
Board. 

The Board agreed with the admin- 
istrative law judge who ruled in favor 
of Teamster Local 807 of Long Island 
City, N.Y., over Pinter Bros., Inc., of 
Deer Park, N.Y. 

It was found that the company vio- 
lated the law by: 

—Denying Charlotte Destefanis and 
Linda Schultz a customary Christmas 
bonus. 

—Denying Destefanis a wage in- 
crease. 


Veteran Leader 


—Laying off Destefanis, Schultz, 
Diane Lufker and Judith Basick, later 
refusing to reinstate all except Basick. 

—Offering Destefanis and Schultz 
re-employment to more onerous posi- 
tions. 

The reason for Pinter Bros. be- 
havior, according to the administrative 
law judge, was the workers’ union 
activity and the fact that they either 
filed charges and/or testified in an 
NLRB proceeding. 

It was found that the employer’s 
asserted reasons for denying the bon- 
uses and wage increase were pretext- 
ual. When it came to the layoffs, it 
was determined that all four laid-off 
workers had testified adversely to the 
employer in an earlier hearing. 


Walter Schuler Retires as 
Local 337 Secretary-Treasurer 


Walter Schuler has retired as secre- 
tary-treasurer of Teamster Local 337 
in Detroit. 

The veteran trade union leader 
served 37 years with Local 337, hold- 
ing positions as steward, business 
agent, trustee and secretary-treasurer. 

Local 337 membership paid tribute 
to his years of service to them at the 
local union’s recent Christmas party 
in Cobo Hall in Detroit, by passing a 
resolution which said: 

“In retirement, Schuler steps not 
down but up in the hearts of the rank- 
and-file for his efforts on their behalf 
in the last 35 years. He has brought 
wise judgment and leadership to his 
local union.” 

Schuler worked in 1937 as a truck 
driver for General Tobacco & Grocery 
Company and joined Local 337 to 
work with Robert Holmes in the early 
organizing days. 

He became a steward during Local 
337s organizing of the grocery indus- 
try. In 1952, he became a trustee of 
the local union and in 1962 became 
secretary-treasurer. 

Teamster General President Frank 
E. Fitzsimmons recognized the contri- 
butions of Schuler by saying: 
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Walter Schuler 


“Brother Schuler was a pioneer in 
the organization of the work force in 
Detroit. He was a dedicated Teamster 
and trade unionist and the member- 
ship will benefit from his work and 
efforts for years to come.” 


Pinter Bros., was ordered by the 
Board to offer Destefanis, Schultz and 
Lufker reinstatement and to make 
them and Basick whole for any loss of 


pay. 
Other Decisions 


In another discharge case, Teamster 
Local 117 of Seattle, Wash., won the 
decision over Robbins Co., a manu- 
facturer of drilling and tunnel boring 
equipment. 

The Board adopted the administra- 
tive law judge’s findings that the com- 
pany violated the law by firing three 
striking workers, unilaterally granting 
a $225 monthly wage hike to another 
employee who returned to work after 
participating in the strike, and replac- 
ing another worker in violation of his 
right either to join or refrain from 
joining the strikers. 

It was determined that the unlawful 
granting of a wage increase to a single 
employee converted an economic 
strike to an unfair labor practice 
strike. The dischargees were fired for 
alleged picket line misconduct. 

Robbins Co., was ordered by the 
Board to stop violating the law, to 
bargain with the union upon request, 
and to offer reinstatement and back- 
pay to the workers. 

A warehouse case in Northbrook, 
Ill., was won by Teamster Local 743 
of Chicago over Medline Industries, 
Inc. 

The Board upheld the administra- 
tive law judge who ordered the em- 
ployer to bargain with the Teamster 
affiliate after finding numerous un- 
fair labor practices committed by the 
company. 

The company’s errors included the 
firings of eight experienced ware- 
housemen so as to discourage union 
membership. The company also inter- 
rogated its employees, threatened a 
shutdown in case of unionization, and 
induced one worker to withdraw 
charges he had filed with the NLRB 
against the company. 

It was noted that following the 
illegal firings, the employer hastily re- 
cruited college students whose appli- 
cations were backdated and from 
whom pledges to vote against the 
union were exacted as a condition of 
employment. 

The Board ordered Medline Indus- 
tries to reinstate the eight employees 
with backpay. It was also ruled that 
the firm’s anti-union tactics designed 
to undermine the Teamster majority 
status rendered a free and uncoerced 
election “impracticable,” and war- 
ranted a bargaining order rather than 
another election. 
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Matony 
Dies in 
Pittsburgh 


A retired Teamster official who 
served as a business agent nearly 30 
years died recently in Pittsburgh, Pa. 
He was James W. Matoney, a retiree 
from Teamster Local 635. 

Matoney stepped down from union 
duties in 1974 after serving the Pitts- 
burgh local union as a B.A. since 
1942. Prior to becoming an agent, he 
was a trustee of the union for two 
years. 

Besides serving on the Warehouse 
Policy Committee of the Eastern Con- 
ference of Teamsters, Matoney also 
was prominent in the Local 635 credit 


‘ union and later was a committee mem- 


ber for the Teamster Joint Council 40 
credit union. 


Local 102 
Turns Back 
Raid 


Teamster Local 102 of Rockaway, 
N.J., recently defeated an attempted 
raid by a union on civil service work- 
ers employed at the Plainfield, N.J., 
department of public works. 

Ben Merker, secretary-treasurer of 
Local 102, said the Teamsters voted 
to remain with the union by a tally of 
47 to 29. In other recent activity, 
Local 102 organized custodians and 
janitors employed at the Union County 
Technical High School, and also 
workers at South Shore Paper Co., 
in Neptune, N.J. 

Two retirements were announced by 
Local 102 as Edward Wood, vice pres- 
ident for 17 years, and Charles 
Shanley, a trustee and officer for 22 
years, decided to step down. 


Maryland Driver 
Gains $1,800 
Backpay Award 


Settlement of $1,800 in backpay was 
awarded recently for Dennis Morris, 
a member of Teamster Local 992 in 
Hagerstown, Md., following arbitra- 
tion of a discharge case. 

In addition, said Harrison Lush- 
baugh, president of Local 992, Morris 
was reinstated with full seniority. 

Morris’ discharge case went to arbi- 
tration after it was deadlocked in the 
Joint Maryland-D.C. Area Committee. 


Teamster Commentary 


Senator Orrin Hatch, of Utah, struck a sensitive note with Jim Tomes, 
member of Teamster Local 215, recently when he sent Brother Tomes 
a letter soliciting funds for the so-called National “Right to Work” Com- 
mittee which shills for compulsory open shop laws in the various states. 

Hatch, and others like him, use U. S. Senate stationery to solicit funds 
for anti-union groups, and it is suspected that he uses clerical help on 
the government payroll to type and mail such anti-union missives. 

Jim Tomes, for one, has had enough, as his letter to Senator Hatch 
below indicates, and Brother Tomes’ remarks merit inclusion as the 
Teamster Commentary for the month of January. 


Senator Orrin Hatch: 

Re: In response to the letter I received from you on November 29, 
1977, concerning big unions and their ‘bosses.’ I hope you appreciate 
my taking time to answer your letter. 

You asked what will happen to my state and local taxes and my 
American way of life if the czars of organized labor have their way in 
the 95th Congress? Well, Sir, I am more than eager to give you my 
opinion. 

According to your figures, big union bosses poured more than $100 
million into the political campaigns last election. You neglected, how- 
ever, to mention how many millions management from oil industries, 
milk industries, and other big business leaders poured into (the cam- 
paigns). And many politicians including some senators have and probably 
still are benefiting. 

Now YOU tell me what’s happened to my local and state taxes and 
my cost of living. 

I’m informed by the news media of some unethical union activities 
by what you call “fat cat union bosses;” but I’m also aware of some of 
the stealing, lying, thieving, double talking, two-faced fat cat politicians 
of whom the worst criminals could not hold a candle to and claim to be 
concerned about my American way of life. 

Senator Hatch, it is strong labor unions that have helped me, my fam- 
ily, and millions of others in the labor force like me and their families 
to force tight-fisted managers to pay me a livable wage and to keep my 
head above the floodwater of higher taxes and inflation for which I blame 
certain politicians who send letters expressing their concern for the 
American public. 

It is labor, union labor, Senator Hatch, that built the car you drive, 
the house you live in, the office you work in and practically everything 
you buy. It’s organized labor that has made this nation strong and given 
us the high standard of living we all, including you, enjoy. 

And it’s laws like the Taft-Hartley Act, proposed by narrow-minded 
politicians campaigning for big business which stop the progress of the 
men and women in the labor force to keep this country strong and pros- 
perous. Don’t bite the hand that feeds you. 

You stated “Everything, including union tyranny, has its price.” You 
are wrong, Senator. It’s misled and misguided people like yourself that 
have inflated the price of freedom. 

I’m proud to be a union member, and will always do my best to defend 
the labor force of this great United States. 


Sincerely, 
/s/ Jim Tomes 
Wadesville, Ind. 


ICC Task Force Recommendations 
Threaten Jobs, Trucking Service 


A Task Force of the Interstate Commerce Commission has submitted to that government regula- 
tory agency 39 recommendations which it calls ways to “reform’’ the trucking industry. The Team- 
sters view these recommendations as blatant deregulation. Of the 39 recommendations, 20 have 
dire implications for the jobs, wages, hours and working conditions of Teamster members, and if 
adopted, would deal a serious blow to the world’s best distribution system. 

Because of their importance, the 20 Staff Task Force recommendations with the most serious 
implications are presented directly below as they were proposed, with the Teamster rebuttal fol- 


lowing. 


icc 


2. Protest Standards—W ould limit protests against a new 
carrier to only those carriers actually involved in that traf- 
fic in preceding two-year period. 


TEAMSTERS 


Teamsters could not file a protest against a carrier or 
intervene in the process, despite the fact that it now is 
entitled to do so by law. Also, the Commission would be 
predetermining types of applications it will grant regardless 
of opposition. 


icc 


4. Effective Competition—Change would permit ICC to 
investigate on its own complaints that the limited number 
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of available motor carriers has resulted in a shortage of 
Service, poor service, unreasonably high rates, or other 
problems associated with “monopoly or oligopoly.” After 
investigation, ICC could accept applications from motor 
carriers and determine whether, and how many, new car- 
riers should be licensed, basing its finding on such factors 
as efficiency of operations. 


TEAMSTERS 


Teamsters feel the stress of this proposal is on competi- 
tion, rates and costs. The ICC sees the solution as easing 
entry requirements and letting more carriers into the field. 
Teamsters believe the ICC instead should enforce existing 
certificates which carry with them an obligation to render 
reasonably continuous and adequate service. Recommenda- 
tions should be made to Congress to increase the Com- 


mission’s power to enforce the Act rather than having the 
Commission preempt legitimate concerns by easing entry 
requirements to permit other carriers to come into the field 
to allegedly promote competition. 

Better enforcement and better utilization of equipment 
are the answer in the IBT’s view, not having more carriers 
chasing after the same business with a greater number of 
vehicles. : 

The division of available freight among a larger num- 
ber of carriers frequently results in lighter loads and inef- 
ficiency in operations which may require the reduction or 
withdrawal of service from shippers or communities. Easing 
entry requirements to permit shippers to play one trucker 
off against another and to take advantage of lower rates 
made possible by a multiplicity of small-scale operators 
who are poorly trained and inadequately financed will lead 
to an increasing number of business failures, job losses 
and general economic instability in the motor carrier 
industry. If the Commission undercuts the economic sta- 
bility of existing carriers by easing entry requirements the 
.Commission will effectively lose its power to require car- 
riers to provide service to smaller communities. Carriers 
cannot be expected to provide service unless their overall 
operations are on a profitable basis. 

Before ICC proceeds with Task Force’s assumption of 
the need for greater competition, it should analyze existing 
conditions in the industry—i.e. why businesses have gone 
bankrupt or otherwise failed in recent years. Such a study 
may show that failures resulted because of excessive com- 
petition, the draining away of traffic or through exceptions. 
Without such information IBT maintains ICC cannot prop- 
erly determine the role of competition or meet its Con- 
gressional mandate in the maintenance of a “sound trans- 
portation system or administration of the Act so as to 
encourage fair wages and equitable working conditions.” 

IBT also notes ICC grants based on costs predicated on 
subsistence wage levels would fly in the face of National 
Transportation Policy which requires the Commission to 
encourage fair wages and equitable working conditions 
which under the Service Contract Act is a wage rate in 
accordance with prevailing rates for such employees in a 
locality. 


ICC 


7. General Exemption Authority—Would give ICC 
authority to exempt from regulation any motor carrier 
operations it found “not to be of major significance in 
carrying out national transportation policy,” as was granted 
the ICC with respect to rail operations in 1976. 


TEAMSTERS 


The Teamsters note that there is a substantial difference 
between motor carrier operations and rail operations. 
Thousands of small shippers and small communities are 
served solely by motor carriers, often the IBT believes, at 
cost or at a loss. 

While the exemption of a few commodities may not 
appear significant, the loss of such traffic through exemp- 
tion could adversely affect a carrier’s ability to continue 
service to small communities and small shippers. 

One Teamster witness cited experience in the water car- 
rier industry as an example. 

If the Commission were to exempt certain commodities 
or certain transportation services, as recommended by the 
Task Force, there would be no certainty as to the rate 
which a small shipper would have to pay—or a large ship- 
per could demand—at a particular time. As shown by the 


water carrier industry, rates under exemption could vary 
as much as 200% from the low to the high. The adverse 
effect on small shippers of such swings could be severe. 

Exemption doesn’t mean lower rates, the IBT notes, 
pointing out that when bananas and other commodities 
which the Task Force proposes to exempt were brought 
under regulation under the 1958 amendment, rates primar- 
ily were reduced. 

Availability of equipment is another factor. Small ship- 
pers are usually hurt, because large shippers of exempt 
commodities, such as grain or coal, can protect themselves 
by acquiring their own equipment or by entering into long- 
term contracts with carriers with equipment dedicated to 
their service. A small shipper has no assurance of the 
availability of equipment, and if he can get it, is subject to 
widely fluctuating rates. 


Icc 


8. Exempting Transportation Rather Than Vehicles— 
Current law exempts vehicles used exclusively for the 
performance of certain types of transportation. ICC wants 
to “simplify” its provisions, and avoid “inefficient vehicle 
use’ by exempting specific classes of transportation gen- 
erally, rather than the vehicles. 


TEAMSTERS 


This proposal would allow general exemptions to be 
accorded such businesses as cooperative associations. In 
such cases a cooperative association would no longer need 
to control and operate its trucks before its transportation 
was exempt, but it could go out and hire any unauthorized 
carrier to handle its products. Thus, cooperative associa- 
tions could take their traffic away from regulated carriers 
and give it to any unauthorized operator. Only the large 
cooperative associations, which could manipulate owner- 
operators against one another to get lower rates, would 
profit. Thus, regulated carriers would end up with less 
revenue to acquire and maintain their equipment, lighter, 
less efficient loads and more empty return mileage, which 
could mean fewer jobs for Teamsters. 


ICC 


9. Agricultural Exemption—With or without the general 
exemption authority the ICC seeks, it also seeks to over- 
haul the so-called agricultural exemption. The section now 
provides that if exempt commodities are transported in the 
same vehicle with non-exempt commodities, the otherwise 
exempt freight loses its exempt character. ICC wants to 
remove the nonmixing provision, and additionally, simplify 
the definition of what it considers an “unprocessed” agri- 
cultural commodity (which can be transported without ICC 
authority). 


TEAMSTERS 


Teamsters note that this exemption was enacted initially 
to help farmers in this country. In 1958, the Act was 
amended by Congress to exclude from exemption various 
commodities such as cocoa beans, coffee beans, tea and 
wool imported from foreign countries. 

The Task Force suggests in Recom. 10 (to come) that 
the Commission first urge passage of general exemption 
legislation, and if successful, move promptly to exempt 
these commodities, something the IBT believes requires 
the same careful study the 1958 amendment received. 


It further believes that the change in definition of agri- 
cultural commodity would serve little useful purpose. If 
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a regulated carrier is handling non-exempt commodities in 
a regulated status in the same truck, how does the provision 
preclude the carrier from maximum utilization of its 
equipment? If a regulated carrier can handle this traffic 
now, how is it going to help the regulated carrier to ex- 
empt this traffic, Teamsters have asked at the ICC hearings. 

The IBT also opposes simplifying the language of Sec- 
tion 203(b)(6) on ‘unprocessed’ agricultural commodities. 
As noted by the Task Force, any change in this language 
would give rise to innumerable disputes and Commission 
and Court interpretations. 


icc 


10. Deregulation of Selected Commodities—-This com- 
prehensive regulation is intended to be approached in three 
ways: first, by urging Congress to pass the general exemp- 
tion legislation (#7), and if successful, moving promptly 
to exempt these commodities and services. Second, by 
recommending to Congress as an alternative to the general 
exemption power, that these commodities and services be 
specifically exempted from regulation. Third, by ICC 
utilization of the “prospective licensing” mechanism de- 
veloped in earlier standards to exempt the issuance of 
authority to transport these commodities from its formal 
application procedures. Included among the many com- 
modities the ICC wants to exempt are: cocoa and coffee 
beans, tea, bananas, wool imported from foreign countries, 
sand, gravel, clay, rock, crushed stone, aggregates, soil, 
earth, and building and construction materials moving in 
bulk, used empty containers, commodities moving in 
armored car service, commercial paper, and automobiles 
in drive-away service, among other products. 


TEAMSTERS 


Obviously, the Teamsters’ first concern with this pro- 
posal is its impact on our members employed in the trans- 
portation of the commodities the Task Force wants to 
exempt, such as building and construction materials, com- 
modities moving in armored car service, and automobiles 
in drive-away service, along with others of the 26 items 
on the list. The Teamsters maintain that no thought 
has been given to the effect which such an exemption 
might have on the continuation of service, or on rates, to 
small shippers if regulated carriers lose this traffic. 

In the IBT’s testimony, it was noted regulation is for 
the purpose of protecting workers and the public, par- 
ticularly small shippers and the small communities, and 
that the assurance of adequate transportation for the public 
requires a substantial investment in equipment. 

The example of armored car service was given to cite the 
possible repercussions. These companies have made large 
investments in the construction of vaults in a number of 
cities throughout the country, as well as investments in 
armored vehicles and the training of personnel. 

In many instances, revenues on interstate movements in 
armored cars are essential to the continued operation of 
branch offices established in smaller cities to provide service 
for local banks, stores, etc. If these commodities become 
exempt, revenues will be siphoned off and the IBT has been 
advised it will necessitate the closing of various branch 
offices, loss of service by smaller communities, and of 
course, loss of jobs by our members. Additionally, with 
lower revenues and no guarantees of availability of traffic, 
as is often assured now by contract service, service itself 
may suffer since the companies won’t expend funds in 
constructing new vaults or training new personnel or ex- 
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panding their service to areas not presently serviced. 


icc 


11. Applications in which the right to protest might be 
limited—W ould allow ICC to conduct an analysis of motor 
carrier application decisions in order to establish what 
types of applications normally are or should be granted 
even in the face of opposition, including follow-the-traffic 
applications, applications by which a carrier seeks ex- 
panded commodity authority and applications where a 
carrier seeks to provide single line service at points pre- 
viously served through an interline connection. 

The Task Force recommended that the Commission issue 
decisions in “leading cases’ involving such situations, then 
use their decisions as precedent to be cited in subsequent 
cases. “Most if not all protests could be rejected and sum- 
mary decisions could be rendered in most instances,” the 
Task Force said. 


TEAMSTERS 


The Teamsters’ position is that the ICC Task Force pro- 
posal is counter to the intent of the national transportation 
policy. The ICC would be predetermining the types of 
motor carrier applications which it will grant even in the 
face of opposition, a power we don’t believe the ICC has. 
The IBT feels it is entitled in each case to be heard and 
have the interests of its members considered. Each case 
varies and the Commission cannot prejudge, the IBT feels, 
what effect a particular application might have on our 
members employed by a particular carrier or on the in- 
dustry as a whole. 

The competitive balance in a particular area is delicate, 
the entry of an additional carrier, for example, could well 
disrupt the existing competitive situation; and if the Com- 
mission failed to consider the competitive situation and to 
weigh the consequences of the injection of a new carrier, 
it might well be promoting the destruction of an other- 
wise normal operation in such area. This proposal could 
result in the grants of thousands of new authorities through- 
out the country which could seriously undermine our na- 
tional transportation system, the IBT has said, adding that 
the ICC has a responsibility to consider the effect upon 
the public interest and upon existing carriers and their 
employees, before deciding on something such as injecting 
a new carrier into an area. 


icc 


14. Single-state Ex-watey Operations—Asks ICC to adopt 
regulations exempting from ICC regulation motor move- 
ments which take place within the commercial zone of a 
port city not extending beyond the boundaries of the state 
in which it’s located; involve traffic having a prior or sub- 
sequent movement by a maritime carrier; and are per- 
formed by a motor carrier operating solely within the State 
where the port city is located. Implementation would be 
carried out by a notice and order from the ICC. 


TEAMSTERS 


The Teamsters have referred to this as a clear example 
of “deregulate at any cost.” If the Commission’s current 
rule on commercial zones is upheld by the courts, maritime 
traffic will be deregulated, the IBT notes. In San Fran- 
cisco, and Oakland, California this will mean unemploy- 
ment for our members, as shippers seek out the carrier 
with the lowest costs, without regard for fair wages and 


reasonableness of rates. Since the commercial zones deci- 
sion has yet to be given an in-depth analysis, which we 
believe is encouraging the use of non-union carriers, we 
believe to exempt additional traffic, without in-depth study, 
would be converted to “shipper dictated rates.” 


icc 


16. Single-shipper Contract Carrier Permits—Asks Com- 
mission to make it a practice to grant, without regard to 
opposition, a limited contract carrier permit to contract 
carriers serving a single shipper or affiliated shippers; would 
terminate if carrier received later authority to provide serv- 
ice for other shippers. “This could mean easier entry for 
owner-operators and facilitate conversion from private to 
for-hire carriage,” the Task Force noted. 


TEAMSTERS 


This proposal, in the IBT’s opinion, gives large shippers 
absolute power to establish transportation costs for motor 
carriage, since small owner-operators may not, for eco- 
nomic reasons, be able to compete with the rates they set. 
“When one considers that 60 per cent of this country’s 
manufactured goods are produced by some 200 companies, 
it is easy to envision these shippers establishing transporta- 
tion costs,” the IBT said. In effect this recommendation is 
saying to shippers: “the owner-operators will do it for 
less.” This recommendation and others are saying take the 
worry out of transportation costs, by hiring the carrier who 
charges the least. We agree owner-operators will do it for 
less but will be carrying freight for so little that there will 
be massive entry and exits in the motor carrier industry, 
creating instability. In summary, the effect will be that 
large shippers will have more income opportunity; the 
owner-operators will be at the mercy of Fortune’s 500 com- 
panies; consumers will see little or none of the savings; 
and, worst of all, our members will be out of work. 


Icc 


17. Limited Use Authorities for Government Traffic— 
Task Force asks that government controlled traffic should 
be exempt, via legislation, from regulations. In the mean- 
time, the staff recommends “prospective licensing” proceed- 
ings where limited use permits would be authorized; and 
applicants would be granted licenses based on “a showing 
of fitness only.” The Task Force says the underlying ration- 
ale for this recommendation is that the government's bid 
procedure effectively controls the rates charged and the 
level of service. 


TEAMSTERS 


The IBT noted that the bid procedure has controlled 
rates by allowing only carriers with low wages to be suc- 
cessful. Experience shows that the government’s version of 
an adequate level of service is getting goods moved from 
point A to point B without regard to the safety of equip- 
ment, and the wages paid to workers performing these 
services. The bidding procedures were so effective that in 
1969 it was necessary to enact the Service Contract Act, 
which was designed to protect collectively bargained wage 
rates in the government procurement process. Although a 
good law, it is virtually ignored by government agencies, or 
the agencies, including the U.S. Postal Service and the 
Federal Reserve Board, among others, have decided it 
didn’t apply to them. 

By exempting this traffic, either through “prospective 
licensing” or legislation, it seems the Commission is con- 


tinuing the government tradition of cutting wages for work- 
ing people. : 

Before issuing any limited-use authority the Commission 
should assure itself that the Service Contract Act has been 
complied with as the Commission could not issue authority 
for the performance of an unlawful contract. 


icc 


19. Blanket Grants of Temporary Authority—The ICC 
occasionally issues general orders authorizing the wholesale 
granting of temporary or emergency temporary authorities 
to meet widespread crisis situations, such as an emergency 
authority to transport salt during a snow storm. Task Force 
recommends that general temporary authority be granted 
permitting field offices, by telephone, to grant authority to 
haul these commodities in snow emergencies. Suggests ex- 
tending provision to cover heavy traffic movement occurring 
seasonally in some industries. 


TEAMSTERS 


The IBT acknowledges that the granting of emergency 
temporary authority may be justifiable where there are 
genuine widespread emergencies, but believes grants of 
authority should take into account the effect on existing 
carriers and their employees. The wholesale granting of 
temporary or emergency temporary authorities to in-and- 
out operators for seasonal movements could have an ad- 
verse effect upon carriers with an obligation to provide 
service throughout the year. 


icc 


25. Emergency Temporary Authority Applications— 
Task Force asks that employee boards with authority to 
decide emergency temporary authority applications be 
established in each regional office. Appeals would be re- 
viewed in the same manner as those of the Motor Carrier 
Board. In addition a series of guidelines should be estab- 
lished to insure that the individual boards treat applications 
uniformly and provisions made for implementing policy 
direction from the Commission when national emergency 
situations arise. 


icc 


26. Temporary Authority Applications—Asks ICC to file 
temporary authority applications in Washington head- 
quarters, instead of in regional offices which now file appli- 
cations and then forward them to Washington with a report 
where they are handled like applications for permanent 
authority, with notice published in the FEDERAL REGISTER 
and decisions based generally on whether there are any 
protests filed to the application. 


TEAMSTERS 


Task Force recommends that all “emergency” temporary 
authority applications be determined in the field in the 
belief that the field is best equipped to determine whether 
there is a need for service, yet suggests that all temporary 
authority applications be determined in Washington with- 
out reference to the field. 

IBT believes that to have consistency in the grant of 
such authorities, all applications should be determined in 
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Washington with recommendations being made by the 
field. 


icc 


28. Name Changes of Carriers and Shippers—In the past 
requests for name changes by carriers and shippers have 
been handled through the issuance of a variety of formal 
orders by the ICC. Task Force wants to use an informal 
procedure, with no fees and issuance of a modified cer- 
tificate if the application is approved. 

As is now required, carriers seeking to have certificates 
and permits modified to reflect changes in their names 
would file a letter explaining the circumstances and reasons 
for such requests with the Commission. If a change is un- 
acceptable, a letter would be sent explaining why the 
change wasn’t approved. 


TEAMSTERS 


Teamsters recommend that the Commission make it clear 
that any new procedures in this area shall have no effect 
on labor-management relations. 


icc 


33. Leasing Regulations—Task Force recommend that 
Commission undertake a complete rewriting and revision 
of the Leasing Regulations, the first step of which should 
be a translation of the present regulations into understand- 
able English. Recommends reviews of, among other things: 

1. What revisions could be made which would allow 
independent truckers (owner-operators) more readily 
and more equitably to lease their equipment to regulated 
carriers on both a long-term and trip-lease basis. 

2. Whether independent truckers should be allowed to 
lease their equipment to private carriers, either on a 
long-term or on a trip-lease basis. 

3. What are reasonable, workable, and enforceable 
documentation and vehicle inspection requirements for 
trip-leasing. 

4. What kind and degree of regulation of trip-leasing 
is required to give reasonable assurance that trip-leased 
vehicles will be operated safely. 

5. Whether private carriers should be given more free- 
dom to trip-lease their vehicles on back-haul movements. 


TEAMSTERS 


The Teamsters have been involved with this issue since 
1948, when we intervened in rulemaking proceedings com- 
menced by the Commission on regulations governing the 
leasing of vehicles. The IBT and others presented evidence 
then of the severe abuses which lack of regulation was 
creating. It showed that owner-operators, driven by eco- 
nomic necessity, were forced into wholesale violations of 
the safety rules of the Commission, proved that their 
tractors and trailers were not maintained and were a 
menace to everyone using the highways and that falsifica- 
tion of drivers’ logs by owner-operators was not uncom- 
mon. In addition, the IBT pointed out then that owner- 
operators almost continuously overloaded their equipment, 
deferred necessary repairs because of the lack of funds, 
and drove under extremely bad conditions. Other testimony 
showed the lack of inspection of equipment or of certifi- 
cates of physical examination by garriers who employed 
them. 

Teamsters suggest that more could be done through 
education on the part of the carriers and prospective les- 
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sors, and through an education booklet stating the regula- 
tions and how to comply than through deregulating the 
industry further, which would only compound the problem. 

Any rewriting of the regulations on leasing should be 
fully discussed at every stage, with oral hearings, in order 
that the facts can be developed and the effects of any 
proposed change or revision can be fully known. 

We also believe that requiring owner-operators to be 
the employees of a carrier with carrier control of the 
vehicle, as has been required by Washington State, could 
go a long way toward ensuring that vehicles are main- 
tained, and that operators remain within the law on their 
runs. 

IBT opposed Task Force recommendation that independ- 
ent truckers be allowed to lease their equipment to private 
carriers. A primary objective of regulation is to assure 
shippers a healthy system of motor carriage, the IBT 
maintains, and if a private carrier desires to transport 
his own goods, he not only must have complete control 
over the operations but must assume the burdens of the 
transportation business. 

Another substantive revision recommended, whether pri- 
vate carriers should be given more freedom to trip-lease 
vehicles on back-haul movements, is seen by the IBT as 
a risk of the industry. Giving private carriers freedom to 
trip-lease their vehicles on back-hauls could have a serious 
adverse effect on the motor carrier industry and on service 
to the public, by placing the regulated carriers at a severe 
disadvantage. It would give private carriers an economic 
advantage over regulated carriers and encourage more 
large companies to go into private carriage. The rule would 
be difficult to administer. In addition private carriers would 
have the certainty of a one-way move and could trip-lease 
their vehicles on a back-haul movement at less than cost 
because it would otherwise be empty, would have an ad- 
vantage over independent owner-operators, and could force 
down the rental revenue which owner-operators are pres- 
ently receiving. 

Permitting private carriers to trip-lease their vehicles 
would have widespread effects. The IBT urges that a com- 
prehensive study be made before any change in leasing 
rules is implemented. 


icc 


38. Continuing Analysis of Motor Carrier A pplications— 
“Estimates of the potential impact of various Commission 
alternatives in the motor carrier entry area are difficult to 
assess because of the lack of information on the character- 
istics of applications for authority.” At present the Com- 
mission collects no statistics as to types of commodities 
being applied for, types of service proposed, etc. Task 
Force therefore, recommends that the Commission conduct 
a continuing analysis of applications for permanent author- 
ity, or at least use statistical sampling methods. The devel- 
opment of an on-line computer system to store and process 
the data also was recommended. 


TEAMSTERS 


The report's first line indicates in a nutshell the IBT’s 
concern. “Based on this acknowledged lack of information 
and an apparent determination to implement—almost im- 
mediately—the staff's recommendations on entry, we have 
to ask ourselves ‘why?’,” one witness noted, Such changes 
in national transportation policy, with wide-ranging reper- 
cussions, should be made only with a deep understanding 
of their impact on the industry, regulated carriers, the pub- 
lic and the workers employed in the carriage of freight. 


IBT 


Safety's the Issue 


During the month of September, the Chicago Tribune pub- 
lished a four-part series of articles on safety in the trucking 
industry. These articles subsequently were reprinted in the Con- 
gressional Record by Senator Charles H. Percy of Illinois. 

Teamster General Secretary-Treasurer Ray Schoessling took 
exceptions to portions of the articles that portrayed truck drivers 
in a very unfavorable light, and that contained inaccurate ac- 
counts of the contributions of the Teamsters Union to trucking 
industry safety. Schoessling brought these points to Senator 
Percy’s attention in a November 8 letter. 

The Senator’s recent response to that letter follows: 


November 28, 1977 


Mr. Ray Schoessling 

General Secretary-Treasurer 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters 
25 Louisiana Avenue, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20001 


Dear Mr. Schoessling: 


Thank you for your letter of November 8, 1977 in which you comment 
on the Chicago Tribune series on trucking safety. 


The majority of truckers I have met and encountered on the road are 
conscientious drivers, helpful to other motorists in need of aid, and sin- 
cere in their desire to drive safely. It is unfortunate that the motoring 
public forgets the many courtesies extended to them by truckers because 
of a certain number of drivers who take pleasure in stepping on the 
accelerator to pick up a few extra minutes of time. I greatly appreciate 
the role that the International Brotherhood of Teamsters has played in 
encouraging its members to obey safety regulations. In this role, they 
have done a great service to our nation. 


I was especially pleased to find information in your letter on the problem 
of axle weights and cab dimensions. This is an area where the Congress 
can take positive measures. Your constructive suggestions for alleviating 
these problems are most appropriate and I look forward to working with 
you on drafting legislation necessary to correct them. Your record at 
being at the forefront of those seeking to protect the safety of drivers in 
both Chicago and Washington has been impressive. 


I will study your proposals carefully and I look forward to meeting with 
you to discuss them. 

Sincerely, 

Charles H. Percy 


CHP:de United States Senator 


Department of Safety and Health 


Safety and 
Health Is 


Everyone’s 
Legitimate 
Demand 


Teamsters 
Testify 
On 121 


Brake Rule 


International Union representatives 
testified last month in two separate 
hearings concerning the standard for 
truck air brakes, called FMVSS 121. 
That standard, which the Union has 
supported vigorously since 1967, re- 
quires that heavy duty trucks stop in 
much shorter distances than is pos- 
sible with conventional brakes, and 
must do so without wheel lock-up. 

The first hearing was conducted on 
December 7, by the Senate Subcom- 
mittee on Governmental Efficiency, 
chaired by Senator Thomas F. Eagle- 
ton (D.-Mo). David A. Sweeney, Di- 
rector of Legislative Affairs for the 
International Union, and George Mer- 
nick of the Safety and Health Depart- 
ment told the Subcommittee of the 
Union’s continued support for the new 
brakes, 

The Teamster spokesmen pointed 
out that, despite industry claims to the 
contrary, not a single accident had 
occured in which the 121 brakes were 
shown to be the cause of the accident. 
On the other hand, out of approxi- 
mately 300 professional drivers polled 
by the Union, more than 40 of them 
stated that 121 brakes had prevented 
an accident in situations where con- 
ventional brakes might have been in- 
adequate. 

The Subcommittee was told that the 
keys to the success of the 121 brakes 
are proper maintenance of the equip- 
ment by the motor carriers and effec- 
tive driver training programs by the 
employers. Through this latter step, 
drivers operating 121-equipped vehi- 
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cles for the first time will be aware of 
the differences in the braking system, 
and the different handling characteris- 
tics associated with these vehicles will 
not be unexpected. 

The second hearing was conducted 
on December 15 by the National 
Highway Traffic Safety Administration 
(NHTSA), the Department of Trans- 
portation agency that wrote and en- 
forces the brake rule. Teamster Safety 
and Health Director R. V. Durham 
echoed the Union’s comments to the 
Senate a week earlier. 

In addition, two members of Team- 
ster Local Union 391 in Greensboro, 
North Carolina gave the NHTSA 
panel the benefit of their experience 
driving vehicles with the new brakes. 


The drivers were D. B. Davis and C. 
R. Wilson, both of whom have safe 
driving records spanning more than 
20 years at McLean Trucking Com- 
pany. Davis is also an instructor at 
McLean’s training school for new 
drivers. 

Each of them told the panel that 
121 brakes help to eliminate the oc- 
currence of a truck driver’s biggest 
fear, a jackknife in a panic stop. As 
to industry claims that 121 brakes are 
causing rather than preventing acci- 
dents, Wilson stated that if that were 
really the case, “you in Washington 
would hear the drivers screaming all 
the way from North Carolina—and 
you wouldn’t need a telephone.” 


Teamster Safety Personnel 
Attends DOT Training Institute 


Teamster officers and _ business 
agents, intent on improving their abil- 
ity to deal with the membership’s 
safety and health concerns, recently 
completed a week of intensive training 
at the U.S. Department of Transpor- 
tation’s Safety Institute in Oklahoma 
City, Okla. 

In a course designed specifically for 
Teamsters, safety instructors at the In- 
stitute devoted most of the sessions to 
the detailed requirements of the Fed- 
eral Motor Carrier Safety Regulations. 

These regulations set limitations on 
hours of service for drivers, prescribe 
minimum standards for parts and ac- 
cessories on the vehicle and reporting 
of accidents, require various driving 
practices, and set physical qualification 
standards for drivers. As such, they 
obviously have a very significant im- 
pact on the working conditions of 
hundreds of thousands of Teamster 
members. 

In addition to a heavy schedule of 
classroom training, the group had the 
opportunity to translate the words of 
the regulations into the actual nuts and 
bolts of truck safety. With the guid- 
ance of the DOT experts, the partici- 
pants went over, under, around and 
through a number of vehicles at the 
Institute, checking for compliance with 
the rules. 

Those in attendance included: Ever- 
ett Campbell, Local 317, Syracuse, 
New York; Charles Gagnon, Local 
633, Manchester, New Hampshire; 
Michael Markowitz, Eastern Confer- 
ence of Teamsters Safety and Health 
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Coordinator; Joseph Santone, Local 
397, Erie, Pennsylvania; Lee Via, 
Local 771, Lancaster, Pennsylvania; 
Frank Wood, Local 28, Taylors, 
South Carolina; George Chiavola, 
Central Conference of Teamsters 
Safety and Health Coordinator; Red 
Fularezyk, Local 200, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin; Bonnie Pannell, Local 886, 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma; W. C. 
Smith, Southern Conference of Team- 
sters Safety and Health Coordinator; 
W. W. Teague, IBT General Orga- 
nizer; Charles Jones, IBT General 
Organizer; Larry Parker, Southern 
Conference of Teamsters; Hubert 
Payne, Southern Conference of 
Teamsters; Jack Alexander, Local 81, 
Portland, Oregon; Robert Chaney, 
Local 222, Salt Lake City, Utah; War- 
ren Morse, Western Conference of 
Teamsters Safety and Health Coordi- 
nator; L. E. Olds, Local 690, Spokane, 
Washington; and Dick Sarmento, 
Local 70, Oakland, California. 


IBT Asks 
FAA to Curb 
Ozone Danger 


The IBT Safety and Health Depart- 
ment has asked the Federal Aviation 
Administration (FAA) to deal with the 
problem of excessive ozone exposure 
in airplanes during certain passenger 
flights. The Teamsters Union repre- 
sents a large number of flight crew 
personnel, particularly flight attend- 
ants, who are affected by this health 
hazard. 

The ozone in our atmosphere, which 
serves to block out the sun’s harmful 
ultraviolet rays, normally is found at 
altitudes much higher than the levels 
at which commercial jets fly. How- 
ever, on certain overseas routes that 
cross the arctic region, the ozone is 
found at much lower altitudes because 
the very cold air beneath it has sunk. 
It is on these routes that unsafe levels 
of ozone are entering the pressurized 
atmosphere of the aircraft. 

Exposure to ozone often produces a 
number of unpleasant symptoms, in- 
cluding coughing, chest pains, nausea, 
burning eyes, and irritation of the 
nasal passages. At this point, any long 
term health effects are unknown. Dur- 
ing the past year, especially last winter, 
several reports were received concern- 
ing passengers and crew members 
exhibiting these symptoms. 

In response to these reports, the 
IBT urged that FAA, which regulates 
safety on airplanes, set limits for the 
amount of ozone permitted in the 
cabin atmosphere. The Union pointed 
out that workers on the ground are 
protected from all but the slightest 
exposure to ozone by the Occupational 
Safety and Health Administration. 
Flight Attendants, who already have 
to cope with frequent time zone and 
altitude changes, and whose jobs re- 
quire a great deal of physical exertion, 
are entitled to at least as much, if not 
more, protection, the Union argued. 


Teamster representatives recently attended a special safety training seminar at 
the DOT Safety Institute in Oklahoma City. Shown on an inspection tour are 
L. E. ‘Mike’ Olds, secretary-treasurer, Local 690; Walter Teague, safety coordina- 
tor for the Southern Conference; and Warren Morse, safety coordinator, Western 


Conference of Teamsters. 


Fair or Free Trade 


Are Foreign Imports a Cancer 


For U.S. Workers and Job Seekers? 


DUMPING AND IMPORTS are 
nearing the ‘dirty-word’ category as 
millions of Americans search for jobs, 
as economists worry about the expan- 
sion potential for U.S. industrial out- 
put, and as American companies pon- 
der investments in new plants and 
modernization. 

In some quarters, it is nearing a 
return to the conservative battle cry 
of “Buy American” as more and more 
people come to realize that free trade 
is not always fair trade. 

American consumers, just finished 
with the Christmas shopping, should 
be aware that retail counters are clut- 
tered with imported goods which 
formerly bore American labels, What 
might not be realized is the fact that 
many of the imported goods were 
produced in foreign sweatshops which 
American labor so long has fought to 
wipe out. 


A typical example is the American 
clothing and textile industry. Accord- 
ing to government statistics, more than 
two million American workers have 
been adversely affected. 


All this while additional government 
figures reveal that workers in Taiwan 
earn 40 cents an hour, 33 cents an 
hour in South Korea, 70 cents to $10 
a day in Thailand; and along with the 
sweatshop wages, child labor is ex- 
ploited to produce textiles for the 
American market. 


It gets even stickier when one real- 
izes that often these imported items 
undersell American-made goods—if at 
all—only because of low wages or 
government subsidies in the foreign 
countries. And at the same time, in 
some countries such as Japan, Ameri- 
can exports are prohibited by trade 
barriers. 


Dumping often enters the picture 
when such countries send their prod- 
ucts to America, after being under- 
written by government aid, and sell 
them below the actual cost of pro- 
duction. Thus, they take business 
away from American industries, drive 


them out of business in some cases, 
cost Americans their jobs, and even- 
tually garner a larger share of the 
market. 

The government provides remedies 
for industries thus affected under the 
Trade Act of 1974, but such cases are 
hard to prove and often take a long 
time to process. 

Under the Trade Act, the Inter- 
national Trade Commission was estab- 
lished to hear complaints of industries 
affected by imports, and make its de- 
cisions and recommendations, usually 
to the President, who has a variety of 
options available for remedying the 
problem. The ITC also advises the 
President and Congress on interna- 
tional trade and economic matters. 

Teamster General President Frank 
E. Fitzsimmons is a member of the 
Advisory Committee for Trade Nego- 
tiations, which makes recommenda- 


tions to the President’s Special Trade 
Representative Ambassador Robert 
Strauss on trade conditions. 

“Basically, three avenues of relief 
exist for domestic interests that feel 
they are hard pressed by foreign com- 
petition, whether fair or unfair,” ac- 
cording to Daniel Minchew, chairman 
of the ITC. 

They can file an “escape clause” 
petition asking for relief from large 
volumes of competitive foreign trade 
for a period not to exceed five years. 
They can file complaints against un- 
fair foreign trade practices, which can 
include patent infringements, preda- 
tory pricing, cartel arrangements, false 
labelling, or any of the traditional anti- 
trust violations. 

Or lastly, they can petition the 
Treasury Department against dump- 
ing, or sales at less than fair value. In 
the case of such petitions, the Treasury 


Average Hourly Earnings Of 
Production Workers in Mfg. 


(in U.S. Dollars) 


United States 
Belgium 
Canada 
France 


United Kingdom 
S. Korea 


Philippines 
Yugoslavia 


SOURCE: Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics. Based on data from national and 
international statistical publications, Converted to U.S. dollars using the average daily exchange 


he for the reference period. 


ished average hourly earnings do not include the same items of labor compensation in each 
country. Earnings generally include basic time and piece rates, overtime pay and shift differen- 
tials, regular bonuses and premiums, and cost of living adjustments. In some countries, earnings 
also include bonuses not paid regularly each pay period, private or contractual family allowances 
paid by the employer, and pay in kind. In general earnings are computed per hour and include 
pay for time not worked or else are computed per hour worked and exclude pay for time not 


worked. For Italy and Japan, however, earnings include pay for time not worked 


and are com- 


puted per hour worked. For all countries, earnings refer to gross payments made to the worker 
before payroll deductions for taxes and employee social insurance contributions. 
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Department determines whether dump- 
ing occurred, and if it did, refers it to 
the Commission, at which time an 
entry determination is made and the 
tariff automatically rises. 

Another factor in the imports crisis 
concerns the government’s own atti- 
tude toward imports—the United 
States practically encourages compan- 
ies to locate abroad to assemble prod- 
ucts for export to the United States 
market, through its tax provisions and 
promotion of imports from so-called 
less developed countries. 

Title V of the Trade Act of 1974 
promotes imports from the so-called 
less-developed countries. Under this 
provision, imports of about 2700 items 
from any of 140 nations and territories 
are given duty-free entry under certain 
conditions. While the tariff-limitations 
were restricted by the Congress, the 
law is administered loosely and the 
multinational producers are so well- 
established world-wide, that the cost- 
saving from the tariff-reduction is 
little more than an added inducement 
to produce abroad for the U.S. market. 

Multinationals also enjoy other ad- 
vantages. 

OPIC, the Overseas Private Insur- 
ance Corporation, pledges government 
funds to insure U.S. investment abroad. 
Domestic firms are not able to get 
such extensive government-backed in- 
surance for investing in the U.S. 

The World Bank, the International 
Monetary Fund, and other interna- 
tional lending agencies use U.S. and 
other countries funds to lend to other 
countries for industrial investments, 
often at interest rates lower than 
those that prevail in the U.S. 

U.S. tax laws also help by forgiving 
tax payments to foreign governments 
and subsidizing indirectly plant opera- 
tions abroad. Thus the DISC, the 
Domestic International Sales Corpora- 
tion, is used as a tax gimmick to spur 
exports, but actually allows companies 
to get tax breaks for expanding their 
foreign operations and shipping back 
to the U.S. The tax deferral of income 
earned abroad gives companies en- 
couragement to expand abroad and 
ship to the U.S. market. The foreign 
tax credit encourages foreign countries 
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to hike taxes on multinationals from 
the U.S., because taxes paid to foreign 
countries end up as a credit on the 
U.S. tax return of the U.S. company 
with foreign operations. 

Many large companies have become 
international conglomerates, enjoying 
government sanctions in the form of 
tax advantages, low paid personnel and 
other incentives. An advertisement 
from Nicaragua seeking new industries 
extolled, among the country’s virtues: 
abundant and close-by inexpensive 
labor pool; local management; training 
grants; guarantees to foreign invest- 
ment; no quota on exports of textiles 
and garments to U.S.A.; 10 years tax 
holiday extendable up to 15 years; 
duty and tax free import of machinery, 
tools and spare parts; and duty and 
tax free import of raw materials and 
semi-processed goods for re-export out- 
side the CACM, as well as a very 
friendly and attractive investment cli- 
mate. That shows fairly obviously why 
some companies would be attracted. 

Vast quantities of manufactured 
goods are entering the United States 
today from every corner of the world 
to compete with American-made goods 
which often cannot stand up against 
the competition of goods produced by 
workers in foreign countries at sub- 
standard wages. 

Walking into any store is like enter- 
ing a foreign bazaar. Origin tags on 
products and garments read like an 


atlas—shoes from Brazil, television 
sets from Japan, sweaters from 
Poland. 


And the products often are no less 
expensive than American goods, if 
you can find American-made prod- 
ucts. With CBs, television sets and 
radios, and many articles of clothing, 
that isn’t an easy task anymore. 

The icing on the cake, though, is 
the fact that many of these products 
are made in foreign countries by 
foreign workers, using American tech- 
nology in factories built and owned 
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by multinational corporations. Zenith 
television, the largest producer in the 
U.S., was one of the last holdouts to 
stay stateside. Recently, that company 
announced that it, too, would move 
its production facilities out of the 
country, and overseas, to reduce costs 
(and make larger profits). 

Thus, American consumers are 
paying their dollars to buy the very 
products that have taken American 
jobs. 

So, a serious problem exists. The 
country’s trade deficit was large last 
year, much larger than in years past 
(an estimated $27 billion overall as 
compared to 1976’s $9.2 billion). 

The causes for the deficit are many 
and complicated. But the results are 
easy to see. 

High unemployment and _ higher 
prices spurred on by inflation are the 
most readily observable results. 

The International Teamster has re- 
ported on Teamster job losses result- 
ing from imports, some of which quali- 
fied for compensation under the trade 
adjustment assistance provisions of the 
Trade Act. Others failed to prove their 
case, which in itself is a hard task. 

Teamsters employed at Ross Bicycle, 
and sugar workers in Colorado, Ne- 
braska, Kansas and Wyoming were 
lucky. Shoe workers in New England 
and Pan American World Airways 
personnel weren’t so fortunate, al- 
though their jobs too had _ been 
affected by the growing tide of im- 
ports and desertions by U.S. com- 
panies to other countries. 

Pockets of chronic unemployment 
have developed in many cities which 
were once manufacturing centers. 
Hardly a manufacturing town exists 
in the northern industrial states, how- 
ever small, which has not suffered a 
plant shutdown. Since 1966, the New 
England, Middle Atlantic, and Great 
Lakes regions have lost more than 1.4 
million manufacturing jobs, a 14 per 
cent decline, according to the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics. 

Shoes, clothing, textiles, autos, rub- 
ber, and electronics are just a few of 
the industries where business failures 
and massive job losses provide mute 
but undeniable evidence of imports’ 
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impact on our economy. 

Tales of other industries read like 
horror stories. Domestic production of 
footwear, which accounted for three- 
fourths of sales in the U.S. in 1968, 
now makes up half. Thousands of 
workers have lost their jobs as Ameri- 
can shoe factories were forced to 
close, because of cut-rate foreign 
competition. 

The clothing and textile industry 
has seen thousands of jobs lost and 
many companies close because of the 
rush of imports. In fact, according to 
government statistics, more than two 
million workers have been adversely 
affected in that industry. 

Other industries face competition 
just as cutthroat and harmful to the 
individual worker’s dignity. 


CB’s 92% Foreign 


And the range of imported products 
gradually monopolizing the market is 
constantly growing. Recently, petitions 
were filed under the Trade Act against 
imported nuts, bolts and screws, and 
CB radios, both of which are rapidly 
engulfing the American market. 

CBs, in fact, have already become 
almost solely a foreign commodity, 
since only 8 per cent of them are 
domestically made today. The other 
92 per cent sold in America to Team- 
sters and other consumers in 1976 
were from foreign manufacturers, 
mainly the Japanese. The annual dol- 
lar sales volume soared from $45 mil- 
lion in 1972 to nearly $850 million in 
1976, with approximately 20 million 
CB units in the United States. 

And prices will go up as a result. 
There already is relatively weak for- 
eign demand for U.S. exports, and our 
industries are beginning to feel the 
brunt. Business has been discouraged 
from making capital investments at 
home by weak demand abroad. Com- 
panies can’t fight the underpriced 
competition from foreign markets. 
Plants are becoming dilapidated and 
rundown, without investments in 
needed improvements. 

The worldwide recession in the mid- 
1970’s aggravated the import threat 
to workers in this country. Other 
countries, their domestic and other 
foreign markets also weakened, in 
many cases turned to the U.S. to un- 
load their manufactured goods. 

But under the weight of imported 
oil, America’s trade position is deteri- 
orating, depressing the dollar and 
sparking fresh interest in gold. 

The deficit has brought pressure on 
the dollar, which in turn could force 
up oil prices, which would then 
deepen the deficit. 


Teamster General President Frank E. 
Fitzsimmons is a member of the Ad- 
visory Committee for Trade Negotia- 
tions. This committee explores trade 
problems, including those created by 
imports, and makes its recommenda- 
tions, usually to the President’s Special 
Trade Representative, currently Robert 
Strauss. 


A cheaper dollar also will make 
American exports of machinery, other 
capital equipment and farm products 
less expensive for the importers in 
other countries. 

Answers are neither easy to find, 
nor are they going to be easy to imple- 
ment. Treasury Secretary Michael 
Blumenthal said in mid-November that 
the U.S. cannot rely on tariffs and 
quotas to aid its ailing industries. 
Higher tariffs would invite retaliation, 
the Administration fears, and perhaps 
ignite a trade war. 


Trade Deficit 


Late last year, however, even the 
Administration began worrying about 
the growing size of the nation’s trade 
deficit and its impact. U.S. officials 
began pressuring European and Japa- 
nese leaders to stimulate their eco- 
nomies in order to boost demand for 
U.S. goods. 

The Administration also put special 
pressure on the Japanese to relax their 
trade restrictions which make it hard 
for U.S. exporters to sell products in 
Japan, and the United States is 
urging Japan to hold back on its ship- 
ments to the United States. 

So far, President Carter’s response 
has been two-fold, to the growing 
problem of the trade deficit. For 
specific industries that proved injury 
from unfair foreign competition, as 
mandated by the 1974 Trade Act, he 
has sought import restrictions. 


In other instances, such as color- 
TV sets from Japan and shoes from 
South Korea and Taiwan, the Carter 
Administration has negotiated volun- 
tary restraints on imports, rather than 
impose import quotas or tariffs. 

For American workers in industries 
already hurt by import surges, Carter 
has sought broader assistance, such as 
extra jobless assistance. Rather than 
this “burial insurance,” some labor 
leaders want the President to help 
prevent the jobs from being lost. 

Many unions, realizing the threat 
to their members from imports and 
job losses due to closing factories, 
began a campaign to urge President 
Carter to protect the livelihoods of 
American workers. 

The steel industry got lucky. After 
howls of complaints against foreign 
dumping by steelmen and union 
officials, the Carter Administration 
finally moved to adopt a six-point 
program of aid to the domestic in- 
dustry including the establishment of 
reference prices—in effect, minimum 
permitted prices—on 40 to 60 main 
categories of imported steel. 


100,000 Jobs 


But what of other, smaller indus- 
tries, that haven’t been so lucky. Most 
television sets (including components), 
radios, calculators and other elec- 
tronic gadgets bear no “Made in 
U.S.A.” labels today. The impact of 
imports on the jobs of workers making 
color television sets has been severe. 
By some estimates, 100,000 jobs have 
disappeared in the last six years, yet 
the industries continue to go, as 
evidenced by Zenith. 

What labor has seen is a gradual 
shift by unions away from free-trade 
policies as one industry after another 
was hurt by imports—clothing, tex- 
tiles, steel, shoes, television sets. 


‘Fair’ Trade 


The crisis over imports in the 
United States has reached epidemic 
proportions, Most of organized labor 
doesn’t argue for protectionist policies 
to keep all imports out, but rather 
urges the Administration to establish 
“fair trade policies” by telling export- 
ing nations that our products must be 
fairly allowed in their markets if they 
are to receive reciprocal consideration 
in the United States. 

Trade inequities aren’t being an- 
swered as responsively as they should. 
Somewhere between free trade which 
America and its industries have al- 
ways espoused, and protectionism for 
American jobs and industries, there 
must exist that fine line of “fair 
trade.” 
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HEALTH CARE 


Insurance ‘Ripoff’ or Good Deal 


UNION-NEGOTIATED health and 
welfare plans, such as the numerous 
programs maintained under Teamsters 
Union contracts, are looking better 
and better because of a new trend in 
the private health insurance industry. 

Health insurance companies are re- 
sponding to increased gouging from 
doctors and hospitals by changing their 
financial policies in a manner disad- 
vantageous to the consuming public. 

The big health insurers have been 
easing into their new method of opera- 
tion rather quietly. The method is 
simple and foolproof: Health insur- 
ance deductibles, some of them in 
jumbo amounts, are being revived as 
the answer to the problem. 

The real answer, of course, is that 
larger deductible figures safeguard the 
profit side of the ledger for the in- 
suring companies. There is no benefit 
for the consumer. 

Health insurance deductibles were 
quite popular a few years ago. Usually 
the price tag was $50. It meant the 
policyholder had to foot the first $50 
of the bill before the insurer began 
paying basic medical costs. 

Today, the deductibles not only are 
making a comeback but they are doing 
so at a high rate. They are being 
offered in $100 and $200 policies and 
some go as high as $500. 

(By way of comparison, to show 
how much of an edge the insurers are 
giving themselves, the deductibility 
under Medicare recently was raised 
from $124 to $144—still considerably 
below what is being pushed on the 
commercial market.) 

It is noteworthy that insurers have 
made the financial innovation rather 
than get into a no-holds-barred fight 
with doctors in the halls of hospitals. 
Both sides fear such a battle would 
imperil health care integrity and per- 
haps encourage enactment of national 
health legislation. 
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The medical industry and the insur- 
ance industry have carried on a long 
romance for many, many years—the 
latter acting as a conveyor belt for the 
money flowing from the patient to the 
doctors and hospitals. 

Times are a’changing, however, and 
the medical side of the marriage has 
gotten unreasonably greedy. Statistics 
cited by Joseph Califano, Jr., Secretary 
of Health, Education and Welfare, 
prove this contention. 

Califano pointed out recently that 
health, at $160 billion a year, is 
now the United States’ third biggest 
industry behind agriculture and con- 
struction. 

Hospital costs in America, accord- 
ing to Califano, today are increasing 
two and a half times faster than the 
cost of living—much quicker than in 
the past. Furthermore, inflation is 
chewing up an additional million dol- 
lars an hour in hospital costs. 

Despite this outrageous assault on 
the pocketbooks of sick people, the 
medical industry has not eased off. The 
opposite is true. Hospital costs now 
are doubling every five years, accord- 
ing to HEW. Fees charged by physi- 
cians are not far behind. 

The result has been ruinous to the 
big insurers. Unsatisfactory earnings 
and even losses have become common 
to conventional health insurers. Be- 
tween 1969 and 1976, some 20 of the 
largest group health insurance com- 
panies—which have a corner on 70 
per cent of the business—reported 
losses rather than profits. 

So the big insurers recently began 
advertising to put the onus on doctors 
and hospitals. One well-known such ad 
shows a hospital operating room where 
a surgeon is about to cut with a scal- 
pel when the patient suddenly starts 
arguing about the fee. 

The advertisements have enraged 
doctors and hospitals. But the insurers 


have persisted in the campaign, feel- 
ing that the public must be persuaded 
that soaring medical costs are not the 
fault of the health insurance industry. 

A letter of protest was written by 
the American Hospital Assn., in re- 
sponse to an Aetna advertisement 
which seemed to suggest that hospital 
trustees will buy any big new machine 
so long as it is expensive. 

In addition, Dr. James Sammons, 
executive vice president of the Ameri- 
can Medical Assn., expressed AMA 
resentment. He said: “Emotionalizing 
and scape-goating isn’t going to im- 
prove things.” 

So far, the insurers have ignored 
the medical complaint, indicating the 
split between the two groups is taking 
on canyon-sized dimensions. 

Instead, the insurers have begun 
concentrating on ways to cut costs to 
the consumer—or, at the least, make 
the consumer think costs are being 
cut—while striving to resuscitate prof- 
its. 

For example, more insurers are 
offering so-called “second opinion 
programs” to help the patient decide 
whether he really needs proposed sur- 
gery. Insurers also are trying to figure 
out how to shorten the length of hos- 
pital stays by patients. 

Most surprising of all, some big 
insurance companies have begun keep- 
ing a book on doctors who charge 
fees substantially above average and, 
further, to encourage patients to ques- 
tion such fees charged by those doc- 
tors. 

The key to the crumbling marriage 
between medicine and insurance is 
that this is no nickle-and-dime dis- 
agreement. 

It has been estimated there are more 
than 180 million Americans with pri- 
vate insurance protection. Their poli- 
cies cover hospital or doctor bills or 


Seeking an Alternative 


Frank E. Fitzsimmons 


Ray Schoessling 


Teamster General President Frank E. Fitzsimmons and General Secretary- 
Treasurer Ray Schoessling are members of the Committee for National Health 
Insurance. The committee seeks alternatives not only to high medical and hos- 
pital costs but also in the delivery of better medical and hospital care for all 
Americans, President Carter has promised to introduce national health care legis- 


lation to the Congress in 1978. 


both. There are about 1,500 com- 
panies that peddle such coverage com- 
petitively. 

Prudential and other insurance 
giants, Aetna and Travelers, hold the 
lion’s share of the business. Together 
they accounted for $3.1 billion in 
premiums last year. Another three or 
four huge companies collected another 
$3 billion. 

While the medical business has ad- 
mitted no fault in spiraling health 
costs in the United States, at least the 
insurance industry is willing to assume 
part of the blame for the situation. 

Robert F. Forehlke, president of the 
Health Insurance Assn. of America, 
commented recently: 


Siren Cry 

“Unfortunately, we long ago an- 
swered the siren cry of the market- 
place and allowed too many policy- 
holders to become accustomed to full 
(health) coverage. It is time we begin 
the process of educating the public 
that they cannot afford this illusory 
benefit called 100 per cent coverage.” 

There is a subtle pressure growing, 
meanwhile, against the whole health 
mob of doctors, hospitals and insurers 
which has a lock on the business. The 
pressure is coming from the govern- 
ment which is encouraging greater 
corporate participation in health main- 
tenance organizations. 


Commonly known as “HMOs,” such 
organizations are considered a good 
alternative to existing medical insur- 
ance coverage and are sanctioned 
under the Health Maintenance Organ- 
ization and Assistance Act passed by 
Congress two years ago. 

The HMO is basically a prepaid 
group practice which encourages eco- 
nomic health care costs to the extent 
that the price is no different to a pa- 
tient whether it be open heart surgery 
or chronic athlete’s foot. 

In sum, there is a growing oppor- 
tunity for the advocates of national 
health insurance. Unfortunately, Con- 
gress has shown no sign of under- 
standing the possibility arising from 
the fact that the old foes of national 
health insurance are badly split in 
their continuing squabble over divvy- 
ing up the patient’s dollar. 


Congress Kills Bill 

If anything, Congress seems asleep 
to the potential tactical advantage 
having, for instance, just killed a bill 
to curb rising hospital costs. 

Meanwhile, the big gouge goes on. 
Today more than 90 per cent of all 
hospital bills issued in the United 
States continue to be paid by in- 
surance plans—the conveyor belt that 
seems to roll cash endlessly in the 
direction of an exclusive doctor-hos- 
pital monopoly. 


Some 
OSHA Rules 
Revoked 


ABOUT 1,100 job-safety standards 
considered a burden to employers and 
of not much use as guards to worker 
safety and health are being abandoned 
by the Labor Department’s Occupa- 
tional Safety and Health Administra- 
tion. 


The revocation follows through 
a program announced last spring by 
Eula Bingham, OSHA director, to 
adopt what she called “common sense 
priorities.” She pledged to eliminate 
nit-picking rules and to concentrate 
the agency’s effort on serious job 
hazards. 


Even as the rule abandonment was 
being announced, a Labor Department 
report showed that the incidence of 
occupational illness and injury in- 
creased slightly last year to 9.2 per 
100 workers, The figure in 1975 was 
9.1 per 100 workers. 


There was a remarkable achieve- 
ment reported simultaneously, how- 
ever, and that was in the area of 
deaths on the job or by work-related 
illness. 


Occupational deaths in 1976 dropped 
13 per cent from an estimated 4,500. 
The total in the previous year was 
5,200 deaths. The death decrease came 
despite a three per cent increase in em- 
ployment and hours worked. 


Retiree Says 
Membership 
Was An Honor 


Dear Bro. Fitzsimmons: 

A note of thanks to all my 
brothers and officials of Team- 
ster Local 553 in New York 
City. 

I have been a retiree for one 
year after 31 years with my 
local union. My pension is al- 
ways on time and is one of the 
best in the country. People who 
knock Teamster pension funds 
don’t know what they are talk- 
ing about. 

It has been an honor to be a 
member of the Teamsters. 

I wish to say hello to all my 
friends in the fuel oil business. 

Yours truly 
Michael Bussello, 
Mechanicsville, Md. 
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IT IS “lie detector” time in Congress 
again and on this occasion the inter- 
est seems to be on the right track in 
terms of protecting employment rights 
of America’s wage earners. 


Senate hearings were concluded re- 
cently on a bill proposed to prohibit 
the use of polygraphs as so-called “lie 
detectors” by employers. The instru- 
ment’s use would be restricted to law 
enforcement agencies. 


The hearings, incidentally, brought 
attention to a new device as treach- 
erous as the polygraph. It is called 
the “Psychological Stress Evaluator” 
(PSE) and already employers are look- 
ing at it lovingly because it can be 
operated without the knowledge of its 
victim. 

The proposed legislation is $.1845, 
the Polygraph Control and Civil Lib- 
erties Protection Act. The Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Teamsters, long 
opposed to using the polygraph as a 
condition of employment, supports the 
bill. 


Introduced by Sen. Birch Bayh of 
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Indiana, chairman of the Senate Judi- 
ciary Subcommittee on the Constitu- 
tion, the measure followed recommen- 
dations made to Congress and the 
White House in July, 1977, by the 
Privacy Protection Study Commission 
created by Congress. 

In essence, said Senator Bayh as he 
opened the hearings, the proposed 
law is designed to protect the public 
from what he called the growing 
“thirst for information by a society 
grown increasingly interdependent and 
complex. 

“We are being catalogued, probed 
and filed as never before,” said the 
Senator. “It is time we closely ex- 
amine this trend and its implications 
for the future of our country.” 

Bayh indicated that probably the 
greatest polygraph abuse occurred in 
the workplace where hundreds of 
thousands of workers are forced to 
submit to polygraph tests to get or 
retain jobs, despite evidence that the 
results often are unreliable. 

He added: “Failure to submit to 
these tests, or unsatisfactory responses 


‘Do You Swear 
To Tell The Truth 


The lie detector, 
as an employer’s hiring tool, 
may be on its way out 

if Congress has its way. 
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to questions, are often punished by 
loss of employment or summary trans- 
fer to a less desirable position.” 

The Senator called the polygraph 
application to employment an “indis- 
criminate and random intrusion” of 
truth-testing machines into the daily 
lives of Americans. 

Unfortunately, the record so far 
shows that the individuals most likely 
to be forced to take “lie detector” 
tests or suffer the consequences are 
lower level, non-union workers who 
often are the least able to assert their 
rights. 

8.1845 would protect those rights 
for all. 

The bill would not impede law en- 
forcement authorities in any way. 
They would still be able to use the 
polygraph as an investigation tool so 
long as the individual’s Fifth Amend- 
ment right against self-incrimination 
was protected. 

It would be another story for em- 
ployers, however, who might choose 
to violate the federal law if the bill 
went into the statutes. 


An errant employer found in vio- 
lation could receive as much as a year 
in prison and a fine of up to $1,000. 
Further, the bill provides for civil 
penalties of up to $10,000 and would 
permit individuals to recover damages 
for losses resulting from violations of 
the law. 

Testimony before the Senate sub- 
committee chaired by Bayh was pre- 
dictable: Spokesmen for big and little 
business opposed the proposed law all 
the way while union and civil rights 
spokesmen testified highly in favor 
of the measure. 

Anti-bill speakers expended a lot of 
words to try and show that the poly- 
graph—as an anti-lie technique related 
to working people—saved money, in- 
creased efficiency, and caught the dis- 
honest employee. 

Long-documented records showing 
the unreliability of the polygraph as 
a “lie detector” were entered in the 
testimony and included the results of 
the latest study by the U.S. Army. 

Army researchers found that poly- 
graph examiners were in error a fourth 
of the time. They also determined 
that the results of stress evaluators— 
the PSE’s mentioned earlier—were 
incorrect half the time. 

Probably the strongest comments 
favoring Bayh’s bill to de-fang the 
polygraph as an employer weapon 
came from David Linowes, chairman 
of the Privacy Protection Study Com- 
mission. 

Linowes noted that the commis- 
sion’s original report recommended an 
absolute ban on the use of polygraph 
or other truth verification equipment; 
furthermore, the report even suggested 
a prohibition on the sale and manu- 
facture of such equipment. He ex- 
plained: 

“Prohibiting the manufacture and 
sale of polygraph equipment was urged 
to make it clear that such equipment 
should not be used for employment 
purposes even if the subject volun- 
teers. In our judgment, there is no 
such thing as a truly voluntary agree- 
ment to take a polygraph test either 
when an individual is applying for a 
job or is already employed.” 

Linowes said it was the commis- 
sion’s deep concern that the use of 
the polygraph in employment “‘consti- 
tutes a severe intrusion into the per- 
sonal rights that every individual 
should have.” 

In its study of the subject, said 
Linowes, the commission interviewed 
representatives of a dozen major cor- 
porations in industry. It also heard 
views from unions, private investiga- 
tion firms, and other interested parties 


including the American Polygraph 
Assn., which understandably objected 
to the entire project. 

Since the commission was studying 
the overall national problem of pro- 
tecting the privacy of all citizens, it 
established three basic principles 
needed to maintain an effective pri- 
vacy protection policy. 

Lie detection testing, as a condition 
of employment, drastically violates 
one of those concepts, according to 
Linowes. 

He stressed: “There is little an ap- 


“Rach year in this country 
hundreds of thousands of ordi- 
nary workers and applicants are 
forced to submit to mass lie de- 
tector sweeps of the plant or 
shop where they are employed 
or seeking employment. 

“These truth-testing sessions 
are not necessarily the result of 
a specific theft or loss or even 
of suspicion of such crimes. 
Rather, they represent the indis- 
criminate and random intrusion 
of truth-testing machines into 
the daily lives of Americans. 
Failure to submit to these tests, 
or unsatisfactory responses to 
questions often are punished by 
loss of employment or summary 
transfer to a less desirable 
position... . 

“There is a great deal of scien- 
tific difference between the test 
when used as an investigative 
tool in solving a specific crime, 
and when used to inquire in 
often ambiguous terms about the 
past life of a job applicant or the 
current performance of a worker. 

“Additionally, when used in 
an employment setting the test is 
inherently coercive. The subject 
is, of course, aware that failure 
to submit or improper emotional 
responses to questions can result 
in dismissal. The coercive at- 
mosphere thus heightens the po- 
tential for inaccurate results. 

“Employees who are unjustly 
fired from their jobs, based on 
inaccurate lie detector tests, have 
suffered a tragedy which can fol- 
low them for the rest of their 
LiVeS=as <7 

“fT cannot subscribe to the 
view that American workers 
must surrender their rights in 
order to keep their jobs.”—Sen. 
Birch Bayh of Indiana, Nov. 14, 
1977. 


plicant (for a job) or an employee can 
do to correct or protect against a neg- 
ative polygraph report. Further, as 
long as there is no evidence of illegal 
discrimination or violation of a union 
or employment contract, an applicant 
or employee can do very little legally 
to protect himself.” 

Senator Bayh’s hearing took a 
frightening turn when the subject of 
the Psychological Stress Evaluator was 
brought into the testimony. 

PSE, in plain language, might 
loosely be called a “voice detector.” 
Its manufacturers claim the device can 
detect, measure and display psycho- 
logical stress without the use of visible 
sensors (as in the polygraph hookup to 
the body). 

The PSE is fancied up so that it 
records the voice in a manner that 
supposedly non-stress responses are 
shown as wavy lines on a graph 
while stress responses produce a 
straight line. 

The terrible thing about the PSE is 
that it can be used on the sly. Body 
contact is not necessary. The need of 
a subject to have knowledge about the 
test is not necessary to make the exam. 
Just aim the thing at the victim and 
get him to talk. 

There has been a lot of publicity 
designed to push the idea that the 
PSE is the answer to the problem of 
anyone who is trying to isolate a liar, 
thief, or whatever. 

But the pro-PSE people go to great 
lengths to avoid discussing in any way 
the same U.S. Army test mentioned 
earlier. Some background on the test 
is helpful. 

The U.S. Army Land Warfare Lab- 
oratory commissioned a study titled: 
“Comparison of Voice Analysis and 
Polygraph as Lie Detection Proce- 
dures.” They gave the job to Dr. 
Joseph F. Kubis of Fordham Uni- 
versity. 

For some reason, the army classi- 
fied the finding by Dr. Kubis and it 
was not declassified and made public 
until 1974, largely as the result of 
pressure from a congressman. 

In general terms, the polygraph pro- 
duced a wrong conclusion a fourth 
of the time while the PSE was con- 
sidered to be wrong about half the 
time. When the test results were 
broken down in even greater detail and 
subjected to individual analysis, both 
the polygraph and PSE slipped even 
further in veracity. 

Senator Bayh’s legislation will be in 
the hopper for this session of Con- 
gress. Hopefully, House hearings will 
be held and eventually a floor bill 
passed, sent to the White House, and 
signed. 
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Congress 
Moves 
To Shore Up 
Social 
Security 


CONGRESS presented American 
workers with a final holiday gift last 
month before adjourning the first ses- 
sion of the 95th—a package of tax 
boosts aimed at healing the ailing 
Social Security system. 


The legislation will raise $227 bil- 
lion in new Social Security taxes by 
1987, although none of the new taxes 
go into effect until 1979. 


The 107 million workers covered 
by Social Security may have noted an 
increased bite out of their paychecks 
January 1, but that boost came from 
a previously scheduled inflation adjust- 
ment written into existing law. That 
increase alone carries a price tag of 
$6.8 billion in increased employers’ 
and employees’ payroll costs. The 
maximum tax this year will be $1,071, 
paid by those earning $17,700 or more. 

Unlike most Social Security bills in 
the past, the new law provides no 
general increase in benefits, except for 
minor improvements in special cate- 
gories such as an increase in the 
amount retirees can earn without loss 
of some benefits. The limit will go 
from $3,000 to $6,000 in steps by 
1982, Congress decided. 

Though inspired in part by Admin- 
istration proposals, the final package 
relied exclusively on traditional pay- 
roll tax financing for Social Security. 
The new schedules feature steady in- 
creases in both tax rates and the 
amounts of wages on which the tax 
is paid. 
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Over the course of the next decade, 
there will be a 20 per cent increase 
in the Social Security tax rate for the 
average worker. The bill more than 
tripled the maximum tax payment, 
borne by middle- and upper-income 
workers and their employers. 


By 1987, for example, workers and 
employers would each pay a tax of 
7.15 per cent on earnings up to 
$42,600, for a maximum payment of 
more than $3,000 apiece. In 1977, 
with Social Security taxes of 5.85 per 
cent each on earnings up to $16,500, 
the maximum contribution was $965. 


Increases in the new bill would be 
more moderate for workers earning 
less. For example, a worker earning 
$10,000, who paid $585 in 1977, 
would pay $715 in 1987, while a 
worker earning $15,000, who paid 
$878 last year, would pay $1,073. 

Some of these increases would have 
occurred automatically anyway, be- 
cause of adjustments required by ex- 
isting law. 

Congress really had little choice 
but to vote additional tax dollars to 
shore up the Social Security fund. 
Problems of immense proportions 
threatened the program, making addi- 
tional funding the only answer. 

Social Security has been self-sup- 
porting during its 40 years, financed 
by the tax paid by workers and their 
employers. But as the level of bene- 
fits and the number of retirees cov- 
ered have risen, its income has not 
kept pace. The recent combination 
of inflation and recession only aggra- 
vated this shortfall. 


The program’s balances were dwin- 
dling; each year since 1975 the Social 
Security system had paid out more 
to beneficiaries than it collected from 
taxes. Government actuaries forecast 
continuing deficits, capable of drain- 
ing trust fund reserves completely. 

Last year alone, the government 
paid out in benefits $5.5 billion more 
than it collected in payroll taxes and 
interest on the dwindling trust funds 
that were supposed to keep the sys- 
tem comfortably solvent. 

Few denied that the program faced 
serious strains in the future. Projec- 
tions showed demographic factors— 
such as low birth rates, longer life 
spans and the aging of the “baby 
boom” generation—eventually under- 
mining the system, as a shrinking 
work force became responsible for 
the support of a growing number of 
retirees. 

Without the legislation, the Social 
Security disability fund was expected 
to run out of money by 1979, the re- 


tirement fund by 1983, with the pro- 
jected deficit growing to more than 
$46 billion in the next 10 years. 

The bill is designed to stabilize 
benefits over the next 75 years so 
that an average worker in any genera- 
tion, who retires at age 65, can count 
on a Social Security pension equal to 
about 41 per cent of his earnings just 
before retirement. The present level 
is about 44 per cent. 


The legislation will erase the deficit 
for the time being, and should bring 
relief to the millions of retirees and 
prospective retirees who had become 
increasingly fearful that their pension 
dollars wouldn’t be there when they 
needed them. 

It was intended to counteract both 
short-term and longer run problems 
with the system, and stands as the 
country’s largest peacetime tax in- 
crease ever. 


As cranked out by the Congress 
the legislation contains neither of the 
two distinctive Social Security tax pro- 
posals the Carter Administration made 
—to shift more of the cost onto em- 
ployers than employees, and to pay 
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Taxes 


Carries $227 billion in new 
payroll taxes by 1987, atop in- 
creases already in law. New in- 
creases start in 1979, 

Social Security tax deductions 
increase in January under cur- 
rent law, from 5.85 per cent 
to 6.05 per cent, the base from 
$16,500 to $17,700. For $10,- 
000-a-year worker, tax jumps 
from $585 this year to $605 in 
1978. Maximum tax goes from 
$965 to $1,071. 

New bill gradually raises tax 
rate to 7.15 per cent in 1987. 
Portion of employee pay on 
which tax is figured rises from 
$16,500 this year to estimated 
$42,600 in 1987. 

For average worker—assum- 
ing pay is $10,000 and, with in- 
flation, would be $18,619 in 
1987—this means tax increase 
from $585 this year to $1,331 in 
1987. It would have gone to 
$1,201 in 1987 under existing 
law. 

Maximum tax, for someone 
earning more than base, is $965 
this year, will increase to $3,046. 
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part of it out of the Treasury’s gen- 
eral revenues (income taxes), instead 
of paying it all from the traditional 
payroll tax. Another option, that of 
making people wait until 68 or 69 
to retire on full pension, was quickly 
shot down. 

Experts say the tax increases will 
assure enough money to continue pay- 
ing pensions through at least 2007. 
Social Security checks now go out 
each month to 33 million retired or 
disabled workers and their dependents. 


President Carter signed the legisla- 

tion into law December 20, saying 
that although it involves a steep rise 
in taxes, the American people “in re- 
turn will know that it (the Social Se- 
curity system) will be there perma- 
nently and in a sound condition.” 
' Other changes undoubtedly will be 
needed to strengthen the program in 
coming years, but the recently en- 
acted legislation does guarantee every 
American, and every Teamster cov- 
ered by the program, a pension he or 
she has earned through years of work. 
That was a vital first step in the face 
of the program’s current problems. 


SOCIAL SECURITY TAXES UNDER PRESENT LAW 


1977 
5.85% 


Tax Rate 
Maximum Wages 
Taxed 


Examples: 
Tax for $25,000 


Earner $965 


Tax for $10,000 


Earner $585 


6.05% 


$16,500 
Maximum Tax $965 


$1,143 


1979 1981 1985 1986 
6.30% 6.30% 6.45% 


$18,900 $21,900 $27,900 $29,400 
$1,143 


$1,380 $1,758 $1,896 


$1,380 $1,575 $1,613 


$605 $630 $630 $645 


SOCIAL SECURITY TAXES UNDER 


HOUSE-SENATE BILL 


1977 1978 
6.05% 


Tax Rate 5.85% 
Maximum Wages 
Taxed 


Maximum Tax $965 


Examples: 
Tax for $25,000 

Earner $965 
Tax for $10,000 


Earner $585 $605 


6.13% 


$16,500 $17,700 
$1,071 


$1,071 $1,404 


1979 1981 1982 1985 
6.65% 6.70% 7.05% 


$22,900 $29,700 $31,800 $38,100 
$1,404 


$1,975 $2,131 $2,686 


$1,662 $1,675 $1,762 


$613 $665 $670 $705 


$1,787 


$715 


* A worker earning less than the base can figure his tax in any given year by 
multiplying his pay by the per cent shown and dividing by 100. 
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WHAT THE SOCIAL SECURITY BILL SAYS 


Under current law, would have 
gone to $2,012 in 1987. 

As has been the case since 
Social Security began in 1935, 
employers will pay same tax as 
each employee. 


Benefits 


Establishes mew system de- 
signed to ensure average worker 
will receive pension equaling 
about 41 per cent of earnings 
just before retirement. 

Present rate is 44 per cent, 
but five-year transition provision 
means no one retiring by 1983 
will get less than under present 
law. 


Earnings 


Retired persons up to age 72 
may earn up to $3,000 in wages 
or self-employment, above 
which they lose $1 of Social 
Security pensions for each $2 
earned; no limit for those 72 and 
over. 

For retirees 65-71, bill raises 
limit to $4,000 this year, $4,500 
in 1979, $5,000 in 1980, $5,500 


in 1981 and $6,000 in 1982, 
after which it continues rising 
with inflation. 

Beginning in 1982, no limit 
for those 70 and over. 

For those under 65, present 
limit will increase with inflation 
to estimated $3,240 this year, 
$4,200 in 1982. 

Blind will be subject to same 
new earnings limits as those over 
65. 


Marriage 


Widows, widowers and di- 
vorced spouses—provided they 
are 60 or over—no longer will 
lose benefits if they remarry. 
Present law continues for those 
under 60. 

The bill reduces from 20 years 
to 10 the period an elderly per- 
son must have been married to 
claim benefits based on spouse’s 
earnings. 


Federal Workers 


Most federal workers are cov- 
ered by Civil Service pensions, 


rather than Social Security. 
Many, however, have wives or 
husbands whose work is covered 
by Social Security. Present law 
allows them to claim benefits 
based on their spouse’s work and 
still collect full Civil Service pen- 
sions. 

The bill reduces Social Secu- 
rity payments by the amount of 
the Civil Service Pension. An 
amendment was added at the 
last minute providing a five-year 
period during which eligible per- 
sons would be exempt, so as to 
protect women public employes 
who have retired or are about 
to retire. 

The change will apply to state 
and local workers not under So- 
cial Security who have their 
own pensions. 


Welfare 


Provides $187 million in 
“fiscal relief” to help state and 
local governments meet welfare 
costs; authorizes states to start 
“demonstration projects” aimed 
at putting welfare recipients 
back to work. 
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Nioctorists Beware 


Government Planning Program 
To Enforce 55 mph Road Limit 


GETTING HARD-NOSED about it, 
the federal government is passing the 
word that it is determined to enforce 
the national speed limit of 55 miles 
per hour, using the age-old weapon 
of cash to accomplish the goal. 

Transportation Secretary Brock 
Adams has announced an enforcement 
program expected to cost about $30 
million. 

The money will be spent for estab- 
lishing enforcement and compliance 
criteria, and then establishing a sys- 
tem of funding incentives for the 50 
states. 

The key to the plan is that the fed- 
eral government can withhold federal 
highway construction funds from states 
if they fail to enforce the speed limit. 

To give muscle to the idea, the 
Department of Transportation has de- 
veloped a method for determining the 
quality of a state’s speed enforcement 
program. DOT has set 85 per cent 
voluntary compliance by motorists as 
an acceptable figure indicating an 
honest effort by a state. 

So far, according to Secretary 
Adams, no state comes close to com- 
pliance with the 55 mph. The best 


Marine ‘o’ Year 
is Teamster 
In New York 
Joseph Mammone, a member 


of Teamster Local 294 in 
Albany, N.Y., recently was 


named “National Marine of the 
Year” by the Marine Corps 
League. 

Mammone received the honor 
at the organization’s national 


convention in Indianapolis. 

A Marine veteran of the 
Guadalcanal, Bougainville and 
other South Pacific campaigns 
in World War II, Mammone has 
spent much of his spare time 
working with marine-related 
groups ranging from youth to 
family centers. 

Mammone is employed by 
Holmes Trucking Co., in Men- 
ands, N.Y. 
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record so far is in Virginia where 
nearly 70 per cent of the vehicles on 
the road obey the speed limit. Ten 
states with the highest percentages of 
vehicles traveling over the speed limit 
are: Wyoming, Connecticut, Missouri, 
Maine, Texas, North Dakota, Ari- 
zona, Utah, Indiana and Tennessee. 

Some states have opened their eyes, 
not wishing to lose federal funds for 
highway construction and mainte- 
nance, and have begun enforcement 
and education programs aimed at driv- 
ers. Virginia is one of those and has 
coordinated state police enforcement 
with an extensive advertising and lit- 
erature blizzard over the past year. 

New Hampshire has done it a bit 
differently by organizing 55 teams of 
state troopers who patrol for speed 
violators on their assigned days off. 
The troopers are paid with federal 
funds obtained through the state’s 
highway safety agency. 

In Connecticut, a pilot mechanical 
campaign has been inaugurated. Mo- 
torists on certain routes find them- 
selves reading a flashing, “You are 
Speeding,” sign triggered by an auto- 
matic electronic detector. The device 
also monitors traffic volume as well as 
totaling the number of speeders. The 
information will be used for a study 
and, if proven effective, the mechani- 
cal installations will be increased in 
number. 

Maryland’s state police have ex- 
perimented with a variety of vehicles 
to disguise speed patrols—using every- 
thing from popsicle wagons to dump 
trucks—to concentrate on speeders in 
48 high-accident areas. Traffic cita- 
tions in those areas have gone up 10 
per cent. 

California used a month-long pub- 
lic relations campaign aimed at motor- 
ists, urging 55-mile-an-hour compli- 
ance, and counted 20 less traffic 
deaths than the number predicted for 
the month. 

It is a certainty that other states, 
when the threat of possibly suffering 
a cutoff in federal highway funds 
sinks in to them, will develop enforce- 
ment and compliance programs and at 
least show they are making the effort 
—which may get them a friendly fi- 
nancial look from the feds who have 
the key to the lock on road funds. 


Speaker 


William F. Genoese, secretary-treasurer 
of Teamster Local 732 in New York City, 
recently attended a seminar at Lisbon 
where some of Portugal’s most dis- 
tinguished economists met at the in- 
vitation of the government. Genoese 
was a guest speaker. 


Health Fair 
Conducted 
By Local 25 


Teamster Local 25 of Boston, 
Mass., recently conducted its second 
annual “Health Fair” at which mem- 
bers and their dependents were in- 
vited to sample services provided at 
the union’s medical building. 

Local 25 President William J. Mc- 
Carthy, also an IBT Vice President, 
invited all members, retirees and chil- 
dren over eight years old to the event 
hosted by the departments of medi- 
cine, dentistry and vision under the 
Health Services and Insurance Plan. 

Tests were made available for nu- 
merous “silent” health problems such 
as diabetes, high blood pressure, etc. 
In addition, youngsters could obtain 
the newest preventive innoculations 
for measles, mumps, polio and other 
maladies. Flu vaccine shots also were 
made available. 

Finally, the medical department pre- 
sented a demonstration of heart re- 
suscitation techniques in cooperation 
with the American Red Cross and the 
American Heart Association. 
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IN THE MARKETPLACE 


by Sidney Margolius 


Consumer Advisor For International Teamster 


You now can get a bigger loan to 
improve your house, or get an FHA 
mortgage with a lower down payment 
as the result of the recently enacted 
Housing and Community Develop- 
ment Act. 

’ Homeseekers now also can get 
larger FHA mortgages on houses and 
mobile homes. Low and moderate- 
income families and community 
groups in older cities can get more 
assistance with rental payments, “ur- 
ban homesteading,” and community 
development as the result of what has 
been called the most important hous- 
ing legislation in the past three years. 

With many families improving pres- 
ent homes because of steep prices on 
new ones, the expanded home- 
improvement loans can be a help. The 
maximum has been raised to $15,000 
with 15 years to repay. 

But you still need to compare rates. 
Home-improvement loans may be 
either those insured by the FHA or 
lenders’ own plans. Competition is 
brisk for improvement loans since 
credit unions, savings banks and asso- 
ciations and commercial banks all 
offer them. 

Lowest rates often are for the FHA 
home-improvement loans, called Title 
I loans. These are available for as low 
as 10-11% true annual rate depend- 
ing on terms and amount borrowed. 
Some lenders match these rates with 
their own improvement loans but 
more tend to charge 12%. A $2,000 
FHA home improvement loan at 
10% over 24 months would require a 
relatively reasonable payback of 
$2,233. 

In arranging financing through con- 
tractors, you may need to find out 
beforehand what kind of loan you’re 
getting and at what rate. Some con- 
tractors may arrange FHA loans. But 
others may arrange higher-cost: loans 
with finance companies that finance 
only through contractors. In that case 
you may find yourself paying a wholly 
unnecessary 18% annual rate. 

The lower down payments on FHA 
mortgages permitted by the new pro- 


gram can be a help to first-time home 
buyers especially. The new law keeps 
the present requirement for a down 
payment of 3% of the first $25,000 
of the appraised value but requires a 
down payment of only 5% of the 
amount over $25,000. 

Thus, a house appraised at $50,000 
would need a down payment of only 
$2,000, assuming you can find a 
lender willing to give an FHA mort- 
gage rather than their own “conven- 
tional” mortgage with a larger down 
payment. Tract builders sometimes do 
arrange FHA mortgages. 

But keep in mind the effect on your 
total repayment of both the interest 
rate and the length of time you take 
to pay. For example, as the table with 
this article shows, on a $40,000 mort- 
gage for 25 years of 8%, you’d pay 
about $309 a month and a total repay- 
ment of $92,640. If the rate is 9% 
and you stretch the payments over 30 
years, you’d pay $322 a month and a 
total of $116,000. That’s almost three 
times the original debt. 

There’s one tricky provision in the 
new law you ought to be aware of. 
This is the provision for “graduated 
payment” mortgages. This new type 
of mortgage is supposed to help young 
families buy homes. They can make 
lower payments during the early in- 
come years and larger payments later 
when, presumably, their earning 
power expands. 

The catch is that you'll pay more 
total interest on a graduated mortgage. 

The new law also increases the maxi- 
mum FHA mortgages for one-family 
houses from $45,000 to a new limit 
of $60,000. That increase may be 
more useful to higher-income families, 
than to the younger and moderate- 
income ones who most need housing 
help today. Young and other moder- 
ate-income families may find help in 
the increase in the FHA mortgage 
limits for mobile homes to $16,000 
for single-wide units and $24,000 for 
double wides. 

In shopping for a mortgage, consult 
your credit union, too. As the result 


of changes in federal laws earlier in 
1977, more credit unions now are per- 
mitted to make long-term mortgage 
loans as well as the home-improve- 
ment, auto and miscellaneous personal 
loans they have always offered. 

For city dwellers willing and able 
to invest some sweat equity, one of 
the most interesting provisions of the 
1977 housing act is the further en- 
couragement to “homesteaders.” Un- 
der this program the Dept. of Housing 
and Urban Development sells to city 
governments for $1 houses which the 
government had to take over, usually 
in the inner cities. The cities in turn 
sell the houses for $1 to individuals 
who compete for them with plans to 
fix them up and live in them. That’s 
right; one buck. 

A recent study found that on aver- 
age the homesteaders spend about 
$6,000 and 11 weeks of work, plus 
family help, to make the house livable. 

You can learn about local possi- 
bilities from your city housing depart- 
ment or the local HUD office, listed 
under “U.S.” in your phone book. 
HUD and V.A. also often have “re- 
acquired” houses whose owners 
couldn’t keep up their FHA or VA 
payments. Some are rehabilitated, with 
FHA mortgages available. Others are 
sold “as is” for cash for as little as 
$3,000 or $4,000. The rehabilitated 
homes, of course, cost more. 


HOW MUCH YOU WOULD PAY 
MONTHLY FOR EACH $1,000 
OF MORTGAGE* 


Rate 25 Years 30 Years 

T%2% $7.39 $7.00 

1% 7.56 (Bier 

8 TAIZ 7.34 

814 7.89 Leae, 

814 8.06 7.69 

9 8.40 8.05 
10 9.09 8.78 


* includes interest and payment on 
principal 
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ANTENNA MOUNTING HOLE 


GROLND WIRE MOUNTING HOLE. 
TF APPLICABLE 


NON-HEATHER_VANING 

BREAK CAP FOR 
CARRYING AND STORING 
Hs 


ANTENY 
WILL NOT KEATHERVANE 
WEN IN USE 


HELPS PREVENT CB THEFT 
REMEIVE ANTENNA “REMOVE 
THEFT TEMPTATION) 


Quick-Disconnect Mount 


This long-lasting, heavy-duty, rug- 
ged, chrome-plated CB antenna mir- 
ror mount was invented by Teamster 
members. It is center spring-loaded 
with heavy-duty tension. Most impor- 
tant, it helps prevent CB _ theft 
(remove the antenna, remove theft 
temptation). Easily installed and 
easily removed, it extends antenna 
height. Break-over cap is especially 
useful for grain, gravel and tank 
trucks with limited-height loading 
facilities—break-over without remov- 
ing mirror arm. 


Jack Knife Prevention Device 


As anyone who has lived through 
one can tell you, a highway jack- 
knifing can just about spoil your 
whole day. The maker claims this 
new gadget will control jackknifing 
by providing control, related to the 
brakes application, at the king pin. 
It is an air-operated, multi-disc slip- 
ping clutch coupled to the king pin. 


HAZARDOUS MATERIALS 
placards 


Change placards 
with a snap 


Become a Quick-Change Artist 


These permanently mounted pla- 
cards flip over in seconds to display 
various hazardous materials legends. 
Either permanent, pressure-sensitive 
adhesive for long-life outdoor use or 
removable adhesive for short-term 
use available. 


Keeps Air Tanks Drained, 


Automatically 


These valves remove water and 
contaminants from air reservoirs 
automatically—eliminating messy, 
costly, manual draining and reducing 
the chance of brake valve freeze-ups. 
Manufacturer offers a heated valve 
for the wet tank and a non-heated 
one for the dry. ‘‘An effective, low- 
cost alternate to expensive air dry- 
ers,”’ the maker claims. 


| 
addressed envelope must be en- 
j 


Two New Models of 
Back-up Alarms 


The maker has announced the ad- 
dition of two new models of back-up 
alarms which automatically give 
warning when the vehicle is proceed 
ing in reverse. Both use the ball 
action principle and offer such fea- 
tures as cast aluminum cages, plas- 
tic-coated liners and maintenance- 
free, chrome-plated gong to protect 
again corrosion. The six-inch model 
is rated at 87 dB and the 8-incher 
is rated at 105 dB. 
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WHAT’S NEW keeps our read- 
ers informed of new ideas. Since 
it is the policy of THE INTER- 
NATIONAL TEAMSTERS not 
to advertise any product, trade 
names and manufacturers are 
omitted. Interested readers can 
obtain names of manufacturers 
by writing THE INTERNA- 
TIONAL TEAMSTER 11200 
Prospect Hill Rd., Glenn Dale, 
MD. 20769. A stamped, self- 


closed. 

A report on new products and 
processes on this page in no 
way constitutes an endorsement 
or recommendation, All per- 
formance claims are based on 
statements by the manufacturer. 


Labor Law 
Reform 
Passes 
House 


95111 CONGRESS 
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H. R. 8410 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


islative day 5), 1977 
Octouen 7 (legislative day, Ocroner 6), 19% 


ead twice and re erred to the ‘ommittee on uman Resources 
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AN ACT 


T end the National Labor Relations Act to strengthen the 
o am BY 


res r Act. 
remedies and expedite the procedures under such 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representa- 
u e 


2 tives of the United States of America in Congress assembled, 
ive 


3 That (a) this Act may be cited as the “Labor Reform Act 
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4 of 1977”. . 3 
5) (b) Except as otherwise specifically provided, whenever 
6 in this Act an amendment or repeal is expressed in ois of 
7 an amendment to, or repeal of, a section or other provision. 
g the reference shall be considered to be made to a section or 
9 other provision of the National Labor Relations Act. 

Ju Sec. 2. (a) Section 3 (a) of the National Labor Rela- 
11 tions Act is amended to read as follows: 
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Let the Senators 
from Your State 
Know You Support 
Labor Law Reform 


It must 
NOW 

Pass 

the Senate 


Reform of the National Labor 
Relations Act—to establish equity 
between an employee’s dealings 
with his boss—has passed the 
House of Representatives. It must 
now be approved by the U.S. 
Senate. Its identification in the 
Senate is $.1883. 


Much of the credit for passage of 
this bill in the House goes to the 
thousands and thousands of 
Teamsters who wrote to their 
Congressional representatives 
urging them to vote for the 
measure. 


Now, it is necessary for Teamsters 
to write to the Senators from their 
States, urging them to vote for 
passage of the measure. 


Labor remembers well that in 1965, 
the House passed repeal of the 
compulsory open shop provision 
of Taft-Hartley (Section 14(b)) 

only to have the repeal killed by a 
filibuster in the Senate. This must 
not happen to Labor Law Reform. 


FOR AN EFFECTIVE LETTER: 


“The Honorable 
United States Senate 
Washington, D.C. 20510 


1. Identify yourself. 
2. State in your own words that 
you support labor law reform. 


3. Be positive. Negative state- 
ments hurt your case. 


industry, as envisioned in a 


proposal and Administra- 
tion-backed legislation 
($.2269), could result in the 
dismantling of a viable, 
competitive industry, 
curtailment of service, 
especially to small cities and 
small shippers, and, above 
all, the loss of thousands of 
Teamster jobs. 

The IBT believes such 
far-reaching changes in the 
nation’s transportation 
system should be imple- 
mented only after careful 


Deregu lation 
is one of them 


Deregulation of the trucking 


recent ICC Staff Task Force 


study of the effects on 


they tackle 


the issues 


industry, the public and the 
workers involved. 

The Teamsters Union will 
continue its fight against 
reckless deregulation. It also 
urges its members to contact 
their legislators, the White 
House and the ICC, pro- 
testing current back-door 
efforts to deregulate trucking 
through ICC rule-making 
and partisan legislative 
efforts, which ignore national 
transportation policy and 
very basic economic 
realities. 


We stay on top because... WE CARE 
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DEDICATED TO SERVICE February, 1978 


SEND A CARTERGRAM !!!! 


Protest Deregulation of the Trucking Industry 


If present proposals to deregulate the trucking industry are successful, 
wages and benefits enjoyed by Teamsters working in trucking will be de- 
stroyed. 

Trucking will concentrate on the most lucrative routes and small com- 
munities will be without trucking service. 

Small shippers will suffer as truckers seek out the volume freight of 
giant shippers. Workers in small plants will lose their jobs. 

These conditions existed in the 1930s before trucking was regulated. If 
current efforts to deregulate trucking succeed, they will exist again. i 


Sa 


CARTERGRAM 


President Jimmy Carter 
The White House 
Washington, D. C. 20500 


Dear President Carter: 


Please support efforts to maintain the integrity of my job and my contract 
and the benefits it brings to both myself and members of my family. | urge you 
to disregard the advice of your assistants who wish to destroy my job and the 
benefits my family and | currently enjoy under the present system of regulation 
in the trucking industry. 


Clip and Mail 


ADDITIONAL COMMENTS: 


We pue dig 


Name 


Address 
City Zip Code 


The International Teamster has 
an average monthly circulation 
of 1,886,230 and an estimated 
readership of 5,000,000 (based 
on average impartial surveys of 
periodicals). It is the largest 
labor publication in the world. 
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General Executive Board Meets in Fla. 
New appointments among its business 


IBT Vice President Nangle Retires 
Schurr named to replace him 


Nangle Honored at Retirement Dinners 
Fitzsimmons praises his years of service 


Teamster Labor Academy Opens 
J.C. 25 officers in first class 


Teamster Commentary on Collective Bargaining 
Questions govt’s role as passive partner 


Canadian Conf. To Develop Labor Study Program 
Made possible by government grant 


Shield Reports on Grain Elevator Disasters 
Teamsters among the victims 


Filling Out Your 1977 Tax Return 
Don't miss any deductions 


Senate Considers Labor Law Reform Bill 
Action will have vital impact on workers 


The Case FOR ‘No-Fault’ Auto Insurance 
Legislation offers alternatives to risks 


Economist Studies Rate-Making in Trucking 
Makes strong case for regulation 
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MESSAGE FROM FRANK E. FITZSIMMORS 


THE LABOR DEPARTMENT?’S recent announcement that it is taking civil action 
against former union and employer trustees of the Central States Pension Plan 
should cause no concern for our membership covered under the benefit schedules of 
that plan. The plan is fully solvent and more than able to meet its obligations 
through the 20th Century. 


It should be noted that under the tenures of the trustees named that benefits paid 
from the Central States Pension Plan have more than doubled. When I became a 
trustee in 1962, top retirement benefits were $200 per month for five years, and 
thereafter for the life of the retiree were reduced to $90 per month. 


Today, a person with 20 years service at age 57 can retire at $450 per month for 
life. At age 60, with 20 years service, a member of the plan can retire at $550 per 
month for life. No retiree has ever failed to receive a monthly pension payment. 
Other benefits in the plan far exceed any comparable pension trust. I am proud of 
that performance of the plan while I was a trustee. 


I also assure our membership that members of the negotiating committee for our 
national freight agreement intend to negotiate increased employer contributions to 
the plan which should further increase benefits. 


In regard to the Labor Department’s action, I recognize it feels it is exercising a 
responsibility under ERISA. I also would like to note that those named in the suit 
have cooperated fully with Labor Department recommendations including turning 
over to professional managers responsibility for investments of pension plan assets. 


While it is regrettable that the Central States Pension Plan has been singled out 
as a test case, when federal government and state retirement plans and other private 
pension trusts are either fully or partially unfunded and others are in disarray, I 
will appear in court and fully answer the charges with every confidence that my 
performance as a trustee has met the highest of fiduciary standards. 


Also I feel, from my observation, that all other trustees have properly discharged 
their fiduciary responsibilities. 


Fraternally, 


y Americana 


Teamster General Executive Board shown last month at its 
regular quarterly meeting. 


Board Names New Officers, Discusses 


Deregulation at Its Quarterly Session 


THREATS TO deregulate the truck- 
ing industry, national health insurance, 
national negotiations, safety and 
health, agreements with other unions, 
and organizing workers were all topics 
of discussion at the regular quarterly 
meeting of the Teamster general exec- 
utive board. 

The Teamster governing body met 
last month in Bal Harbour, Florida. 

Additionally, board members ap- 
proved the appointment by Teamster 
General President Frank E. Fitzsim- 
mons of Maurice Schurr to replace 
Edward Nangle as a vice president on 
the general executive board. 

Nangle submitted his letter of re- 
tirement to the board, effective Janu- 
ary 28, 1978. Schurr, who had served 
as International Union Trustee since 
1963, was replaced by T. R. Cozza, 
of Pittsburgh. Reports on these ap- 
pointments appear elsewhere in this 
edition of The International Teamster. 

Teamster Leader Fitzsimmons led a 
discussion of current threats to de- 


regulate the trucking industry. In at- 
tendance at the meeting was Attorney 
Edward Wheeler who represents the 
union before the ICC and the Depart- 
ment of Transportation. 

Wheeler told board members that 
the current movement to deregulate 
the airline industry (certain segments 
of air cargo already have been deregu- 
lated) sets a dangerous precedent. 
Wheeler noted that the deregulators 
have no intention of stopping once 
airlines are deregulated—that those in 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
and the Carter Administration have 
every intention of seeking to deregu- 
late trucking next. 

Board discussion of deregulation 
threats centered around incomplete 
and inconclusive studies of trucking 
made by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 

Fitzsimmons reported to board 
members that the International Union 
is cosponsoring a comprehensive study 
of trucking with Regular Route Com- 


mon Carriers Conference, a branch of 
the American Trucking Associations, 
Inc. 

The study is being conducted by D. 
Daryl Wyckoff, associate professor in 
the Harvard University Graduate 
School of Business Administration. 
Professor Wyckoff is distributing 75,- 
000 questionnaires to truck drivers 
across the nation. 

The survey is designed to gather 
data for a full study on all aspects of a 
driver’s environment—economic, safe- 
ty and health considerations, driving 
and working conditions, and personal 
habits. 

As The International Teamster went 
to press, responses to the question- 
naires already had exceeded expecta- 
tions. When completed, the study will 
be the most comprehensive ever made 
of truck drivers, including owner- 
operators and independent truckers. 

In the area of safety and health, the 
board unanimously passed a resolution 
condemning the so-called “cab-under” 
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tractor configuration now being devel- 
oped by at least one manufacturer. 

The resolution, introduced by IBT 
Vice President and Central Confer- 
ence of Teamsters Director Roy Wil- 
liams, reaffirms the position of Team- 
ster President Fitzsimmons that the 
“cab-under” configuration is unsafe. 
(A report on the “Cab-Under” con- 
figuration appeared in the August, 
1977 issue of The International Team- 
ster.) 

Fitzsimmons further instructed vice 
presidents to inform all Teamster Lo- 
cal Unions to notify their drivers that 
they should exercise all of their rights 
in Teamster contracts which protect 
them against driving unsafe equip- 
ment. 

Also, Fitzsimmons led a discussion 
of 1979 negotiations for renewal of the 
National Master Freight Agreement. 
Fitzsimmons noted that preparations 
for these negotiations already are 
under way by International Union 
staff. Also expiring in 1979 are the Na- 
tional Automobile Transporters Agree- 
ment and agreements with United 
Parcel Service. 

Board members approved Mutual 
Assistance Agreements with two In- 
ternational Unions, the International 
Brotherhood of Firemen and Oilers 
and the Graphic Arts International 
Union. 

General Secretary-Treasurer Ray 
Schoessling reported to board mem- 
bers that Miller Brewing Company is 
building one of the largest breweries 
in the nation at Winston-Salem, North 


oa 


General President Frank Fitzsimmons and General Secretary-Treasurer Ray 
Schoessling get some paperwork out of the way at the board session. 


Carolina and recommended that the 
union undertake a major organizing 
campaign to bring workers at that 
plant into membership in the Interna- 
tional Union’s Brewery and Soft Drink 
Division. Board members unanimously 
approved the organizing drive. 
Schoessling also discussed the 
Union’s current organizing drive among 
employees of American Airlines, and 
reported that the Airline Division cur- 
rently is before the National Mediation 


S. 2467 


Labor Law Reform 


Has A New Bill Number 


IN A presto-change maneuver, the Labor Law Reform Bill (H.R. 8410) 
has acquired a new bill number. First designated as S. 1883, in early 
February the legislation was changed to bill number S. 2467. 


Labor Law Reform has been drawing record volumes of mail in Capitol 
Hill Senate offices as labor rallies behind the measure. 


Don’t let the change in bill number throw you now. Write your Senators 
IN SUPPORT OF S. 2467, and help protect the rights of all working 
people. And remember, big business is sure letting them hear its side of 
the story. So, get behind S. 2467, and help get this vital legislation enacted. 


Board concerning a petition by the 
Teamsters to represent 600 ticket 
sellers at the airline. 

Board members approved a contri- 
bution of $35,000 to the Committee 
for National Health Insurance. Both 
General President Fitzsimmons and 
General Secretary-Treasurer Schoes- 
sling are members of the committee 
which seeks legislation for compre- 
hensive health and medical care for 
all citizens. The committee seeks the 
legislation as an alternative to the pres- 
ent delivery system of health and 
medical care which now leads all other 
considerations in today’s high cost of 
living. 

Also, the Committee for National 
Health Insurance advocates that such 
legislation would improve the quality 
of medical and health care. 

Upon the recommendation of Presi- 
dent Fitzsimmons, board members also 
approved a donation of $5,000 to the 
Hubert H. Humphrey Institute of Pub- 
lic Affairs. 

Board members adopted a resolu- 
tion disclaiming any association by the 
Teamsters with the U.S. Labor Party. 
The motion noted that the US. 
Labor Party is not in harmony with 
the aims and goals of the U.S. labor 
movement. The motion further noted 
that a recent publication by the US. 
Labor Party dealing with the Teamsters 
was not financed with Teamster funds, 
nor was the International Union con- 
sulted about the publication. The mo- 
tion noted that the Teamsters take no 
responsibility for the publication. 


EDWARD NANGLE, a vice president 
on the Teamster general executive 
board, has resigned after 40 years as 
a Teamster member and official. 

He had served as an IBT vice presi- 
dent since January, 1971, when he 
was appointed to fill a vacancy by 
Teamster General President Frank E. 
Fitzsimmons. He was reelected to that 
position at the International Union 
convention in 1971 and again in 1976. 

His 40-year association with the 
Teamsters began when Nangle was 16 
and took a job washing trucks. He 
worked as a platform worker, as a city 
pickup and delivery driver, and as an 
over-the-road driver for New York- 
Penn Motor Express. He has been a 
member of Local 429 in Reading, 
Pennsylvania since 1937, a member- 
ship interrupted only by World War 
II in which he served as a paratrooper. 

In 1946 he was elected business 
agent in Local 429, a position he held 
for 18 years. In 1964, he was ap- 
pointed local union secretary-treasurer, 
was elected to that position in the next 
local union election, and served in 
that capacity until his retirement. 

In 1969, he became president of 


Joint Council 53 in Philadelphia and 
served in that capacity until he retired. 
He also served as secretary-treasurer 
of the Eastern Conference of Team- 
sters. 

In addition to his Teamster duties, 
Nangle was active in civic and com- 
munity affairs and received several 
honors for those efforts. 

In 1970, he was honored for his 
community activities at a testimonial 
dinner in Philadelphia. He was the re- 
cipient of the Eleanor Roosevelt Hu- 
manitarian Award, with proceeds from 
that event going to purchase bonds for 
Israel. In 1975, Nangle was named 
Man of the Year by Deborah Hospi- 
tal. 

Last month prior to his retire- 
ment, Nangle was honored by mem- 
bers of the general executive board at 
a dinner at the board’s regular quar- 
terly meeting and again in Reading at 
a dinner in his honor attended by 
Teamster General President Frank E. 
Fitzsimmons, General Secretary-Treas- 
urer Ray Schoessling, board members, 
and hundreds of his friends from 
labor and the community. 


Nangle 
Retires 


Board 
Appoints 
Schurr 

A 


Vice-President 


MAURICE R. SCHURR, a veteran 
Teamster leader from Philadelphia has 
been named a vice president on the 
general executive board of the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Teamsters. 

Schurr fills the vacancy created by 
the retirement of Edward Nangle. 

His appointment was made by 
Teamster General President Frank E. 
Fitzsimmons and was unanimously 
concurred in by members of the gen- 
eral executive board at their recent 
quarterly meeting in Bal Harbour, 
Florida. 

Schurr has served as an Inter- 
national Union trustee since 1963 
when he was appointed to that posi- 
tion to fill a vacancy. He was elected 
to a full term as trustee at the Inter- 
national Union’s convention in 1966, 
and was reelected in convention in 
1971 and 1976. 

Schurr is a veteran Teamster official 
having been elected in 1943 as a trust- 
ee of Local 929. He became a local 
union business agent in 1945 and in 
1949 was elected local union presi- 
dent. 

He took an active part in 1948 to 
create the Teamsters Health and Wel- 
fare Fund of Philadelphia and vicin- 
ity and the Teamsters Pension Plan of 
Philadelphia and vicinity. He served 
as a trustee of the Local 929-Penn 
Fruit Pension Trust and the Phila- 
delphia Fresh Food Terminal Pension. 
These two plans are now part of the 


Teamster Pension Plan of Philadel- 
phia and vicinity. 

When not working at union affairs, 
Schurr has spent his time in civic, 
community and charitable endeavors. 

As president of his local union, he 
lead his membership in fund raising 
drives for Deborah Hospital and the 
United Fund. He set up a permanent 
committee called the Charity Commit- 
tee of Local 929 through which the 
local participated in Catholic Chari- 
ties, the Allied Jewish Appeal, the 
March of Dimes, and many others. 

In 1967, he was the recipient of 
the Eleanor Roosevelt Humanitarian 
Award at a dinner in his honor, pro- 
ceeds of which went for the purchase 
of Bonds for Israel. He has been 
honored by Hadassah, and has re- 
ceived an award from the Boy Scouts 
of America. In 1972, he was named 
Teamster Man of the Year by Phila- 
delphia Teamsters for his union and 
community endeavors. 

Schurr is a member of Mayor 
Rizzo’s Scholarship Committee, the 
Pollution Commission, the Food Dis- 
tribution Planning Commission and 
the Transportation Commission of 
Philadelphia. 

He is a member of the board of 
directors for the March of Dimes, 
active in Variety Club’s efforts on be- 
half of the handicapped, and is a 
member of the International Founda- 
tion of Employee Benefit Plans. 


New Appointment 


Board Selects T. R. Cozza 
To Succeed Schurr as Trustee 


General 


President Fitzsimmons (right) congratulates Vice President Maurice 


Schurr and Teamster Trustee T. R. Cozza (left) on their appointments to the 


general executive board. 


T. R. ‘Teddy’ Cozza, president of 
Teamster Local 211 in Pittsburgh, has 
been appointed by Teamster General 
President Frank E. Fitzsimmons to 
serve as an International Union Trus- 
tee. 

Cozza’s appointment, unanimously 
supported by the Teamster general 
executive board, is for the unexpired 
term of Maurice Schurr who fills a 
vacancy as vice president of the In- 
ternational Union created by the resig- 
nation of Edward Nangle. 

Cozza has been a Teamster since 
1936 when he began as a newspaper 
driver for the Pittsburgh Sun Tele- 
graph. 

He worked at that trade until 1943 
when he served in the European The- 
ater during World War II as an army 
artillery field observer. He was 
awarded a Purple Heart for an injury 
during fighting in Italy. 

In 1946, he returned to his job with 
the Pittsburgh Sun Telegraph and be- 
came union steward. In December, 
1949, he was elected president of Lo- 
cal 211, a position he has held since. 
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In 1956, Cozza took on the addi- 
tional duties as chairman of the legis- 
lative committee of Joint Council 40 
and editor of the Council newspaper. 
From 1962 until 1967, he served as a 
Joint Council trustee. 

Cozza served as chairman of the 
newspaper division of the Eastern Con- 
ference of Teamsters and as a policy 
committee member of the Eastern 
Conference Miscellaneous Division. 

In January, 1974, Cozza was named 
a General Organizer for the Interna- 
tional Union by General President 
Fitzsimmons. 

The community-minded Cozza has 
long been active in the Press-Newsboys 
fund raising activities for Children’s 
Hospital. 

Annually under his direction, Lo- 
cal 211 hosts some 300 orphans from 
Pittsburgh at a picnic. 

He is on the board of directors of 
Pittsburgh Big Brothers, Labor Di- 
rector of Bonds for Israel, and Labor 
Representative for Histrudut. 

Cozza and his wife Helen have four 
children and six grandchildren. 


$50,000 Raised 


At Testimonial 
For Winstead 


The Kentuckiana Children’s Cen- 
ter has been enhanced by $50,000 re- 
ceived as a result of a testiinonial 
dinner attended by 1,200 people re- 
cently in honor of Marion Winstead, 
president of Teamster Local 89 in 
Louisville, Ky. 

Teamster General President Frank 
E. Fitzsimmons was the featured 
speaker at the Winstead dinner where 
friends and colleagues expressed a col- 
lective “thank you” for the years of 
union and community leadership pro- 
vided by the veteran Teamster leader. 

Among the dignitaries at the head 
table were U.S. Sen. Walter Hud- 
dleston, Kentucky Gov. Julian M. 
Carroll, former Governor A. B. Chand- 
ler and numerous civic and labor 
leaders from the AFL-CIO as well as 
other Teamster affiliates. 


Ruling Won 


On Behalf 
Of S Fired 


Teamster Local 100 of Cincinnati, 
O., recently won a National Labor Re- 
lations Board ruling giving equity and 
justice to eight workers discharged by 
ABC Concrete Co., of Westchester, O. 

The Board agreed with the adminis- 
trative law judge that the workers were 
illegally fired. The employer further 
violated the law by refusing to rein- 
state the employees because of their 
activities for Local 100. ; 

A little out of the ordinary case of 
discrimination, the workers became 
dissatisfied with their wages, told the 
employer they wanted more money, 
but the employer told them to go 
home. 

Thereafter, the boss refused to dis- 
cuss the matter although all the men 
had signed authorization cards and 
were being represented by the Team- 
sters. Finally, the employees struck 
ABC, Later, the strikers offered to re- 
turn to the job but their offer was re- 
fused by the employer who contended 
the men had all quit. 

The judge disagreed, finding that 
the company’s action was retaliatory 
for the concerted and protected union 
activity. ABC was ordered by the 
Board to cease the illegal conduct and 
offer reinstatement to the eight work- 
ers with full backpay. 
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Above left, retiring Vice President Ed- 
ward Nangle (left) is shown with Gen- 
eral President Frank E. Fitzsimmons 
and Vice President and Eastern Confer- 
ence Director Joseph Trerotola at the 
testimonial dinner given Nangle. 


Below left, Vice President Nangle 
thanks his fellow officers and brother 
Teamsters for their assistance and sup- 
port over the years. 
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Above, Fitzsimmons lauds Nangle’s 
dedication and years of service to the 
International Union. 


Below, Nangle and his wife, Margaret, 
enjoy a lighter moment during the 
festivities with General President Fitz- 
simmons. 


Teamster General President Frank E. 
Fitzsimmons addresses the first class 
of students at the new Labor Academy. 


General Secretary-Treasurer Ray Scho- 
essling presents Local 743 Business 
Rep. Muriel Carroll with a diploma for 
her attendance at the Academy. 
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From Jt. Council 25 


First Students Graduate 
From Teamster Labor Academy 


FIFTY representatives from affiliates 
associated with Teamster Joint Coun- 
cil 25 in Chicago were the first to 
attend classes of the newly established 
Teamster Labor Academy begun last 
month at International Union head- 
quarters in Washington, D. C. 

Teamster General President Frank 
E. Fitzsimmons and General Secre- 
tary-Treasurer Ray Schoessling were 
on hand at the opening day’s sessions 
to. welcome students and to kick off 
the program. 

Teamster representatives attending 
the academy have their own facilities 
in a new addition to International 
Union headquarters which has just 
recently been completed. 

The academy facility is equipped 
with the most modern in audio-visual 
machinery and teaching equipment. 

Fitzsimmons, in his welcoming re- 
marks to the Teamster representatives, 
said: 

“It is the purpose of this labor 
academy to give Teamster representa- 
tives the wherewithal to help the mem- 
bership maintain themselves in an in- 
creasingly complex society and in a 
troubled economy.” 

The Teamster leader described the 
many services provided by the Inter- 
national Union for its affiliate organi- 
zations which are designed to give the 
Teamster representative in the field 
expertise to provide the membership 
with the “best representation in the 
labor movement,” Fitzsimmons said. 


Schoessling too noted that it is 
becoming increasingly difficult to repre- 
sent a diverse membership in a com- 
plex society. He said that the facilities 
and instruction in the Teamster Labor 
Academy “probably could better be 
called a “Teamster Update’ designed 
to keep Teamster representatives 
abreast of new techniques and deve]- 
opments on the labor scene.” 

Instructors for the academy are 
International Union department heads 
and staff personnel. 

During the four-day session, topics 
ranged from a discussion of the 
TITAN computer system in use at the 
International Union and more than 
280 local unions throughout the coun- 
try to an analysis of the pension 
programs and a wrapup on legal de- 
velopments in labor relations by the 
Teamsters’ legal staff. 

Classes were briefed on government 
and energy, legislation, the union’s 
DRIVE program, and safety and 
health programs. 

They also learned about the many 
tools available to assist them as local 
union officers, hearing reports from 
the research/economics department, 
the communications division, the in- 
vestments department, the organizing 
division, the warehousing and con- 
struction divisions, and the library, 
which provides information services 
to Teamster local unions. 

Among those addressing the first 
academy class were: IBT Chief Labor 


Vice President Louis Peick, also presi- 
dent of Joint Council 25 in Chicago, is 
shown addressing students at the first 
session of the Teamster Labor Acad- 
emy. 


Counsel David Previant, Labor Coun- 
sel Robert Baptiste, and legal staff 
members Roland Wilder and Gary 
Witlen; Legislative Director David 
Sweeney and Legislative Counsel Bart- 
ley O’Hara; Assistant Director of Or- 
ganizing Norman Goldstein; Ware- 
house Division Director John Greeley; 
Construction Division Director Thom- 
as Owens; Director of Government 
Affairs and Energy Don Rodgers; 
Safety and Health Director R. V. 
Durham; Personnel Director Joseph 
Ballew; Communications Director 
and Int’l Vice President Jackie Presser; 
Director of Public Relations W. Allen 
Biggs; and Gene Burroughs, head of 
the Teamsters investment division. 
Other lecturers included: Richard 
Lyter, International auditor and as- 
sistant to General Secretary-Treasurer 
Ray Schoessling; Richard Bell, Inter- 
national auditor; Joseph Barnard, 
EDP Data Processing manager, John 
Hardy, EDP systems manager; Ann 
Thompson, librarian; Douglas Heim, 
IBT chief accountant; Patricia Reyn- 
olds, head of the out-of-work benefits 
department: Cramer Gilmore, assist- 
ant director of research; and George 
Mernick, assistant to Safety and 
Health Director R. V. Durham. 
Norman Goldstein is director of the 
Teamster Labor Academy and Don 
Rodgers serves as his co-director. 
The opening session of the school 
was highlighted by the appearance of 
two guest lecturers. Addressing the 
class were Francis X. Burkhardt, as- 


sistant secretary of labor, and Dallas 
Salisbury, assistant to the executive 
director of the Pension Benefit Guar- 
anty Corporation. 

Another feature of the four-day ses- 
sion was a congressional reception and 
dinner hosted by the International 
Union during which the Chicago dele- 
gates met with Congressional repre- 
sentatives and were able to express 
their own views on current issues be- 
fore Congress, such as labor law re- 
form. 

Members of the Illinois Congres- 
sional delegation attending were: 

Ralph Metcalfe, 1st district; Morgan 
Murphy, 2nd district; Martin Russo, 
3rd district; Edward Derwinski, 4th 
district; John Fary, 5th district; Henry 
Hyde, 6th district; Cardiss Collins, 7th 
district; Dan Rostenkowski, 8th dis- 
trict; Sidney R. Yates, 9th district; 
Abner Mikva, 10th district; Frank 
Annunzio, 11th district, and Paul 
Simon, 24th district. 

Both Fitzsimmons and Schoessling 
addressed the dinner meeting. Fitzsim- 


mons told the group: 

“The two million members of the 
union may be a minority in the polit- 
ical process, but,” he said, “we will 
not be a silent minority. We are get- 
ting ourselves together politically to 
support our friends and beat our 
enemies.” 

The Teamster president strongly ex- 
pressed his conviction that “as repre- 
sentatives of two million members and 
their families, we should be asked for 
input when legislation is being pro- 
posed and considered.” 

Schoessling noted that members of 
the Illinois congressional delegation 
were “no strangers to the Teamsters. 
Those of us from the Chicago area 
and Illinois worked with many of 
them when they were in the state 
legislature and other political offices. 
We want them to know that we have 
two million members who are citizens 
and voters and are interested not only 
in the progress of their union but also 
in the progress of our country.” 


Members of Congress met with the Chicago delegation at a congressional recep- 
tion during their stay in Washington. Shown at the reception are, front row, left 
to right: IBT Vice President Louis Peick, Congressional Representatives Frank 
Annunzio, John Fary, Paul Simon, Cardiss Collins, IBT General Secretary-Treasurer 
Ray Schoessling and General President Frank E. Fitzsimmons. Second row, left to 
right: Representatives Edward Derwinski, Henry Hyde, Dan Rostenkowski, Morgan 


Murphy, and Ralph Metcalfe. 


Erosion of Collective Bargaining 


“We aren’t going to be separating the world into sheep 
and goats,” Charles Schultze, chairman of the Council of 
Economic Advisors, said recently at a press conference 
explaining President Carter’s plan to curb inflation. 

That may be, but Teamsters well remember that labor 
was the goat of wage and price controls during the early 
1970’s, and much of what is contained in Carter’s program 
for controlling inflation suggests that labor may be the 
goat again. 

An outline of the Carter inflation plan recently was 
received by Teamster President Frank E, Fitzsimmons. It 
was signed by W. Michael Blumenthal, chairman of the 
Economic Policy Group and Charles L. Schultze, chair- 
man of the Council on Wage and Price Stability. 

Ironically, Fitzsimmons has never been consulted on 
economic policy, even though he speaks for the largest 
group of wage earners and their families belonging to one 
organization. 

With each new Administration comes a new vernacular. 
In previous administrations it was “Jawboning” or “Wage 
Restraints.” In the Carter Administration it is called “Wage 
Deceleration.” 

The way to approach “wage deceleration” according to 
Blumenthal and Schultze is for government and labor to 
consult before labor goes into negotiations for new con- 
tracts, 

Once anyone in labor agrees to that, free collective 
bargaining will have gone the way of the dinosaur. 

Strangely, consulting with government before negotia- 
tions is put forth as one way the private sector can cooper- 
ate in the inflation fight. Teamsters are still trying to figure 
out how an organization is part of the private sector when 
government is orchestrating collective bargaining. 

Perhaps a good question is “WHO” in labor will be the 
goat in pre-negotiations with the government, Teamsters 
have some 60,000 labor agreements, with about 20,000 
negotiated annually. That would require another bureau- 
cracy in itself. 

And, who will insure that workers without unions or 
those in unions with weak bargaining power will receive 
adequate wage and benefit increases? 

Carter suggests that wage and price increases be held 
below the average increases of the past two years in 1978. 
That means below 7.5 per cent as far as wages are con- 
cerned. 

All this is not to say that Teamsters are not willing to 
cooperate in an equitable plan to control inflation. They 
are. But Teamsters are suggesting that the first order of 
business ought to be for government to get its act to- 
gether. 
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Over the past several years, Teamsters have seen several 
disturbing things in government which had inflationary 
influences. 

Not the least but the most recent was the staggering 
increase enacted in Social Security taxes. 

Another was the passage of the Employee Retirement 
Income Security Act (ERISA) which substantially increased 
costs of administering pension trusts without significant 
benefit increases. 

Postal rate increases have contributed to inflation, as 
have subsidies to Conrail and Amtrak. 

On the horizon are the now-debated energy legislation 
and the crude oil tax and possible natural gas price 
increases. 

Recent increases in interest rates by the Federal Reserve 
Board have increased the prices of everything. American 
free trade policy (which might not be ‘fair’ trade as 
pointed out in the January, 1978, issue of The Interna- 
tional Teamster) has cost American jobs without lowering 
inflation rates. 


Health care cost containment plans have been talked 
about but only talked about, and Teamsters are still waiting 
for Carter to introduce a comprehensive National Health 
Care Bill. 

And, in a peripheral area, Teamsters are concerned 
about government threats to deregulate trucking without 
any evidence that deregulation would lower prices and 
without any concern for the detrimental effects deregulation 
would have on Teamster members working in trucking. 

Through it all runs the insidious theme that wage in- 
creases are the cause of inflation. The fact is that large 
wage increases in 1976 and 1977 were catch-up increases. 
For example, in the 1976 National Master Freight Agree- 
ment, Teamsters needed $1.44 per hour just to bring truck- 
ing employees up to the same standard of living enjoyed 
in 1973. And, it is a fact that cost-of-living increases do 
not give workers full protection against inflation. 

Missing from the Carter vernacular is the word “in- 
come.” There are a lot of forms of income in addition to 
wages and prices—interest, dividends, et- al. 

Teamster General President Frank E. Fitzsimmons ad- 
vocated before controls in the early 1970’s that controls 
apply to all forms of income. The broader approach sug- 
gested by Mr. Fitzsimmons seems to make more sense 
if the problem is to be adequately defined before ap- 
proaches to control inflation are put forward. 

And, before price and wage policies can have much 
effect on anything, the government is going to have to get 
its act together. 


Symposium 
Focuses 


On 
Safety 


TEAMSTER General President Frank 
E. Fitzsimmons was one of two dozen 
top-level decision makers from labor, 
business and government taking part 
in a symposium recently on how to 
improve the quality of occupational 
injury information. 

The 1-day symposium, held January 
29, was sponsored in Washington, 
D.C., by the National Safety Council. 
Vincent Tofany, NSC president, served 
as chairman. 

The purpose of the symposium was 
to study carefully conclusions drawn 
in an earlier meeting by experts in a 
technical work session, and to initiate 
action in areas the leaders thought 
might improve occupational injury in- 
formation. 

Fitzsimmons noted that one of the 
needs cited by the technical experts 
was for better data on the causal fac- 
tors of occupational injury. 

He suggested that those concerned 
with gathering injury information to- 
day often place too much emphasis on 
how an accident happened, when per- 
haps it would be a more effective pro- 
gram to try and determine why it 
happened. 


Fitzsimmons said, for example, that 
he had heard complaints about the 
safety regulations of the Occupational 
Safety and MHealth Administration 
(OSHA), because the regulations did 
not deal with the true causes of inju- 
ries. 


“If this is the case,” said the Team- 
ster leader, “the solution would seem 
to be a data collection system that 
looks to the cause of an accident on 
the job.” 

He added that with such informa- 
tion, OSHA inspectors then would 
have a clear set of priorities for en- 
forcing standards that are truly impor- 
tant in terms of a potential for saving 
working people from death or crip- 
pling injury. 

One of the problems of collecting 
accurate occupational injury data has 
been that the injury report is sub- 
mitted by management. Naturally, 
management is often inclined to think 
employee carelessness is more apt to be 
the cause of an accident than is an 
unsafe piece of equipment. The result 
is that a condition may arise where a 
very dangerous machine is masked 
from discovery. 


Fitzsimmons suggested more care 
should be taken in the way in which 


accident data information is broken 
down when collected. 

“For example,” he said, “injury 
rates for trucking and warehousing are 
now lumped together into one cate- 
gory. Yet, in many cases, the hazards 
found in those two industries are miles 
apart. As a result, the statistics be- 
come virtually useless when you’re 
only trying to find out how many 
truck drivers were injured by a partic- 
ular cause.” 

He emphasized his point by explain- 
ing the difficulty the Teamsters Union 
had in determining the frequency of 
injuries caused by a slip or fall from 
a truck cab. “When we finally assem- 
bled this information, the Department 
of Transportation began action on a 
rule to require ladders and hand- 
holds.” 

The symposium seemed to agree 
with the findings of the technical ex- 
perts that an absence of occupational 
injury causal data was a big deterrent 
to improving occupational safety. 

Lack of long-term policy develop- 
ment on this subject also was cited as 
a drawback in affirmative joint public- 
private planning on _ occupational 
safety. 

Surprisingly, the federal govern- 
ment was regarded as lacking leader- 
ship—as an employer—to improve oc- 
cupational injury information. The 
government is the nation’s largest em- 
ployer yet has neglected the oppor- 
tunity to take the lead at least so far 
as federal employee occupational in- 
jury data is concerned. 

One symposium point supported 
wholeheartedly by the International 
Union involved the action that might 
be taken regarding the different types 
of occupational injury data: 

1. Develop concepts and analysis 
methods more useful than the current 
unsafe act/hazardous condition dis- 
tinction. 

2. Develop an improved means for 
obtaining data on accident sequence. 

3. Develop improved methods for 
recording and using data on several 
important variables that are now 
poorly covered in data collection pro- 
grams. 

4. Develop a guideline for the col- 
lection and use of hours of exposure 
data. 

5. Develop a guideline for the opti- 
mum types of data and categories rec- 
ommended for occupational injury in- 
formation systems. 
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Canadian Conference Receives Grant 


To Initiate Labor Education Program 


THE CANADIAN CONFERENCE 
of Teamsters has signed an agreement 
with the Canadian federal government 
which provides a grant of $75,000 for 
each of five years for the establishment 
of a labor education program. 
Announcement of the grant to 


Canadian Teamsters was made in Van- 
couver, B.C., by IBT Vice President 
and Director of the Canadian Confer- 
ence of Teamsters Edward Lawson. 
The grant, made through the offices 


Canadian Conf. Director 
Edward Lawson 


of the Canadian Minister of Labor, 
will enable officers, officials and poten- 
tial labor leaders of the Teamsters to 
acquire a comprehensive knowledge 
and understanding of the goals, poli- 
cies and responsibilities of the Cana- 
dian labor movement. 

The studies will be in the context of 
the economic, political and _ social 
framework of Canada, and in the con- 
text of knowledge and skills necessary 
for the discharge of duties in the labor 
movement. 

Lawson announced that of the 
$75,000 yearly grant, $5,750 annually 
will be turned over to the Canadian 
section of the International Chemical 
Workers who are associated with the 
Canadian Conference of Teamsters in 
Canada. 

The agreement provides that money 
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expended by the Teamsters in achiev- 
ing the objectives of the program may 
include: 

1. Hiring necessary staff for the 
conduct of research, preparation of 
training aides, administration of the 
program and instruction of students. 

2. Rental of classroom and office 
accommodations. 

3. Purchase of books, furniture, 
audio-visual equipment and other simi- 
lar equipment and aids necessary for 
the implementation of the educational 
program. 

4. The commissioning of profes- 
sional services. 

5. Payments to educational institu- 
tions for provision of instruction and 
facilities. 

6. And, subject to sections two and 
three, any other expenditure which 
may properly be interpreted as con- 


tributing to the efficiency and effective- 
ness of the educational program pro- 
vided for in the agreement. 

Lawson told the (Jnternational 
Teamster that arrangements now are 
being made for educational seminars 
and health and safety conferences in 
various parts of the country so the 
Canadian Conference of Teamsters 
can take full and immediate advantage 
of the “generous provisions of the 
agreement the Conference has with the 
Canadian federal government. 

“Federal Minister of Labor John 
Munro has displayed a sincere and 
genuine interest in assisting trade un- 
ions to train and upgrade their staffs, 
and the Canadian Conference of 
Teamsters has assured him of its full 
cooperation. The rank-and-file mem- 
bers will be the real beneficiaries of 
this program,” Lawson said. 


IBT Appoints Kane to Direct 
Research & Education Division 


Arthur Kane, former research di- 
rector for the Eastern Conference of 
Teamsters, has joined the staff of the 
International Union as director of re- 
search and education. 


Kane comes to the International 
Union with a history of trade union- 
ism. He spent 10 years in New York 
City as a journeyman ironworker, 
while going to college at night. 

He earned his Bachelor of Arts with 
a major in history from Fordham Uni- 
versity, and later did graduate work in 
industrial relations at Columbia Uni- 
versity. 

Kane worked for four years as a 
staff representative in the education 
department of the AFL-CIO. From 
1960 to 1962, he served as research 
director of the Eastern Conference of 
Teamsters. 


From 1962 until 1978, Kane was 
research director for the American 
Federation of Government Employees 
until he took his present position with 
the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters. 


He is a part-time faculty member 


Arthur Kane 


in the University of the District of 
Columbia graduate school labor 
studies program. 

He is a veteran of navy service in 
the Pacific theater during World War 
Il. 


Local 495 Wins 
Auto Service 
Case Ruling 


Teamster Local 495 of Los 
Angeles, Calif.. won the National 
Labor Relations Board ruling in a 
case involving employees of a Mont- 
gomery Ward & Co., auto service 
center. 

It was found that the employer vio- 
lated the law by engaging in coercive 
conduct and laying off and reducing 
the working hours of certain employ- 
ees as part of a campaign against 
Local 495 which was trying to organ- 
ize Ward auto service centers located 
in the Los Angeles area. 


Employer Found Hostile 


The Board’s decision was in agree- 
ment with the findings of the adminis- 
trative law judge who decided that the 
employer demonstrated “a high degree 
of union animus and engaged in un- 
lawful defense efforts” including the 
failure to implement a wage plan. Six- 
teen people were fired. 


Employees also were coerced, sur- 
veilled and interrogated, as well as 
threatened with denial of promotions, 
cutbacks in working hours, loss of in- 
centive pay, lower wages, loss of in- 
surance benefits, etc. There were at 
least another half-dozen violations 
equally as bad as those described. 


Montgomery Ward was ordered by 
the Board to cease the illegal conduct, 
make whole the employees at its Ful- 
lerton, Calif., auto service center for 
any loss of earnings due them, to offer 
16 employees reinstatement with back- 
pay, and to rescind corrective inter- 
views issued to three workers and 
expunge from those employees’ per- 
sonnel records any reference to the 
interviews. 


Retirees Club 
ig Formed 
In Minnesota 


Retired members of local unions 
affiliated with Teamster Joint Council 
32 in Minnesota recently inaugurated 
the Minnesota Teamster Retirees Club. 

The initial meeting drew a large 
crowd despite a winter storm and was 
devoted to adopting bylaws and elect- 
ing officers. 

Paul Fischer was named president 
and Bernie Wagner was chosen as 
secretary-treasurer. 


In RTW Country 


South Carolina Teamsters 
Busy in Care of Members 


THERE is a bright spot of unionism 
in South Carolina, a so-called “right- 
to-work” state, and that is the con- 
tinually busy Teamster Local 509 
headquartered at a city named Cayce. 
J. D. Bowles, president of Local 
509, has reported successful negotia- 
tions on a new contract with a major 
employer, and also announced a vic- 
torious $24,000 decision gained at the 
National Labor Relations Board on a 
situation dating back five years. 
Bowles said Local 509 signed a 3- 
year agreement with the Ethyl Corp., 
a chemical plant located in Orange- 
burg, S.C., for some 350 members. 
The inking of the contract brought to 
a conclusion an organizing campaign 
of several months at the company. 
IBT Vice President Joseph Trero- 
tola, director of the Eastern Confer- 
ence of Teamsters, complimented 
Local 509 on the achievement. 
He noted that in Orangeburg 
County, S.C., there are less than 1,500 
workers belonging to unions at 10 or- 
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Lane Retires 


ganized firms—excluding the Team- 
sters at Ethyl Corp. At the same time, 
the total employment in the county is 
31,800, with 8,212 working in the 
manufacturing field. 

The point being, Trerotola said, that 
Local 509’s success must have scored 
an impact in the region, considering 
the obstacles facing organizing in the 
area where only about 10 per cent of 
all non-farm workers are organized. 

Bowles said the NLRB decision re- 
sulted in gaining $24,000 backpay for 
Clarence Berry who was employed by 
Tamper, Inc., of West Columbia, S.C., 
when the union began an organizing 
campaign there in early 1972. 

Berry was caught in the crossfire 
and Local 509 took his case to the 
Board as an unfair labor practice 
charge. Berry’s backpay included 6 
per cent annual interest. The Board 
ordered the company to offer Berry 
reinstatement if he wanted it, but 
Berry did not desire to return to the 
company. 


Roy C. Lane (left), retiring president of Teamster Local 200 in Milwaukee, Wis., 
receives an oil portrait of himself. With Lane during the presentation were Mrs. 
Lane, Ray Fularczyk, succeeding Lane as president, and (right) James Jesinski, 
secretary-treasurer of the local union. The presentation was made at a steward’s 
banquet. 
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1,000 Automotive Members 
Gain in Master Agreement 


Shown are some of the negotiating committee members who ironed out a 
Master Tire and Rubber Contract for 1,000 Teamsters in six Northern California 
counties (left to right): Buzz Wright, Red Wallace, Chairman Bill York, Frank Burt 
and Gerry Corniola. Committee members not present for the photo included 
Bruce Henricus, Dennis Thomas and Dave Powell. 


THREE Teamster automotive unions 
recently negotiated a Master Tire and 
Rubber Contract covering a thousand 
members working for national and 
independent tire companies in six 
counties of Northern California. 

The 3-year agreement provides sub- 
stantial wage gains annually with big 
increases in pension and health and 
welfare provisions, according to Bill 
York, chairman of the negotiating 
committee. York is coordinator of the 


automotive division for the Western 
Conference of Teamsters. 

Negotiating committee members in- 
cluded: Red Wallace, Gerry Corniola 
and Dennis Thomas for Local 78 in 
Oakland; Bruce Henricus for Local 
315 in Martinez, and Frank Burt, 
Dave Powell and Buzz Wright for 
Local 665 in San Francisco. 

Covered by the contract are Team- 
sters working in the counties of Ala- 
meda, Contra Costa, Solano, Napa, 
San Mateo and San Francisco. 


Campaign Leaders 


Officers and stewards of Teamster Local 1145 in Minneapolis, Minn., are relaxing 
after leading the union’s membership to a $109,653 contribution in the United 
Way campaign. Left to right: Seated—tLyle Flavin, Jim Holte, Bob Manning, Steve 
Sopiwnik, Charlie Mueller, Jim Hagberg, Bob Heillig and Jim Forgy; Standing— 
Joe Battaglia, Ray Benjiman, Paul Bane, Pete Iverson, Ken Coleman, Bob Williams, 
Bill Tyler, president, Jim Plaster, and Mel Rudinger, secretary-treasurer. 
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No-Solicitation 
Rule Case Won 
By Local 783 


Teamster Local 783 of Louisville, 
Ky., won the decision over an em- 
ployer who committed several unfair 
labor practices in connection with the 
union’s organizing campaign. 

The National Labor Relations Board 
agreed with the administrative trial 
judge that Publishers Printing Co., was 
guilty of discharging Carl Mattingly 
because it knew or suspected he was 
soliciting signatures on union cards in 
breach of a no-solicitation rule found 
to be unlawful, and of conditioning 
further the employment of the most 
active union supporter, William Bruce 
Phillips, on his presentation of a quit 
slip from a second employer where he 
held a second job—thereby in effect 
discharging Phillips for discriminatory 
reasons to discourage union activities. 

Publishers further was found to 
have unlawfully interrogated workers 
about their union activities, also threat- 
ening plant closure in event of a union 
election victory, and continuing to 
maintain and enforce a rule prohibit- 
ing solicitation of any kind. 

Publishers was ordered by the Board 
to offer Mattingly and Phillips rein- 
statement and backpay for losses suf- 
fered, and to revoke its illegal no- 
solicitation rule. 


No. Carolina 
Officer Takes 
Retirement 


W. C. Barbee retired early this year 
as president of Teamster Local 71 in 
Charlotte, N.C., to end a 15-year span 
as chief executive officer of the local. 

Originally an over-the-road driver 
for Akers Motor Lines, Barbee first 
was elected president of Local 71 in 
1962 after filling in an unexpired term 
as a trustee starting from mid-1960. 

Through the years, Barbee also 
served on the executive board of 
Teamster Joint Council 9, holding 
about every job possible including the 
presidency from 1973 onward. 

Through the years he served on 
numerous committees at the appoint- 
ment of Teamster General President 
Frank E. Fitzsimmons and the direc- 
tors of the Eastern Conference of 
Teamsters, Joseph Trerotola and the 
late Thomas Flynn. 

Barbee also worked on_ several 
multi-state bodies in grievance work 
and as a negotiator. 


N.H. Local 
Wins Decision 
in Firing Case 


A mixed decision by the National 
Labor Relations Board found Team- 
ster Local 633 of Manchester, N.H., 
winning the ruling in a discharge case 
involving Pilgrim Foods, Inc., of 
Greenville, N.H. 

The Board disagreed with the find- 
ings of the administrative law judge 
and held that the employer discharged 
Sidney Basha because of his union 
activities. Otherwise, the Board up- 
held the judge in deciding that the 
employer violated the law by coercive 
conduct toward the employees and by 
refusing to bargain with Local 633. 

Specifically, the company illegally 
created the impression of surveillance, 
solicited and dealt with employee 
grievances, promised benefits, and 
threatened reprisals—all in order to 
discourage union activity. The com- 
pany also withheld a promised wage 
increase because an employee had 
voted in a Board-conducted represen- 
tation election. 

Pilgrim Foods was ordered by the 
Board to offer Basha reinstatement 
with backpay, to cease its other illegal 
conduct and to bargain with the 
Teamster affiliate upon request. 


VFEFW Head 


Elmer Spaulding, a retired member of 
Teamster Local 135 in Indianapolis, 
Ind., recently was elected the Veterans 
of Foreign Wars llth district com- 
mander for Indiana. Before retirement, 
he worked at Cardox. 


At Governor’s Call 


Teamsters Make Contribution 


To Safety-Health Conference 


NINE Teamsters Union leaders made 
personal contributions to the 28th an- 
nual Governor’s Industrial Safety and 
Health Conference called by Wash- 
ington Gov. Dixy Lee Ray recently 
in Seattle. 

Attending the 2-day program and 
lending their expertise were: 

H. C. Fenton, secretary-treasurer 
of Local 741 in Seattle, who served as 
chairman of the section on vehicle 
and fleet safety. Subcommittee mem- 
bers aiding the same meeting were 
Norman Ramsey, secretary-treasurer 
of Local 130 in Seattle; Jack Jewell, 
secretary-treasurer of Local 148 in 
Wenatchee, Wash.; Don Clouse, secre- 
tary-treasurer of Local 582 in Spo- 
kane, Wash., and William Wallace, 
secretary-treasurer of Local 760 in 
Yakima, Wash. 

A panel on the subject, “Is Fatigue 
Killing the Worker,” was held during 
the vehicle and fleet safety session. 
Teamster representatives serving on 
the panel included Ann Hodderson, 
a driver for United Parcel Service, and 
member of Local 174 in Seattle, and 
Ed Donohoe, editor of The Washing- 
ton Teamster published weekly for 
members in the northwest. 

Taking part in the meeting on food 
and beverage processing was Russ 
Olsen, a business agent for Teamster 
Local 117, in Seattle, Wash. 

Also contributing was Leo Sweeney, 
secretary-treasurer of Local 378 in 
Olympia, Wash. He is a member of 
the Governor’s Industrial Safety and 
Health Advisory Board. 

Gov. Ray proclaimed the week dur- 
ing which the conference was held as 
“Industrial Safety and Health Week” 
in the State of Washington, and com- 
mented in a message to those taking 
part in the sessions: 

“Preventing accidents and providing 
safer workplaces is an endless task, 
worthy of our best efforts. . . . We are 
doing our best to bring about changes 
in the workplace to the point where 
accidents just don’t happen, and harm- 
ful chemicals are not ingested during 
the course of the workday. But this 
takes teamwork and cooperation. It 
takes a full-scale joint effort of labor, 
management and government, working 
together and exchanging ideas.” 

IBT Vice President Arnie Wein- 


meister of Seattle, remarking on 
Teamster contributions to the meeting, 
said Ann Hodderson was appointed as 
a delegate from Local 174 to attend 
a variety of meetings in connection 


V.P. Weinmeister 


with the Women’s Coalition for Pro- 
tective Legislation (WCPL). 

The WCPL, Weinmeister said, is 
attempting to achieve better work 
rules through the legislature. The 
group is made up principally of either 
union members themselves or women 
whose husbands may be union mem- 
bers. 

“The goals they seek,” said Wein- 
meister, “such as limits of overtime, 
weight restrictions, and other work 
rules, are very compatible with Team- 
ster goals.” 

Hodderson, as a panel member on 
the subject of work fatigue, declared 
that some trucking companies treat 
their vehicles better than their em- 
ployees. 

She noted that trucks do not receive 
verbal reprimands or have to pay their 
own repair bills if they suffer a break- 
down. She objected to forced over- 
time work, declaring that fatigue 
causes accidents resulting from such 
labor. 
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Fitzsimmons Joins Group 
Studying Airline Industry 


AS A MEMBER of a new labor- 
management group chaired by Secre- 
tary of Labor Ray Marshall, Teamster 
General President Frank E. Fitzsim- 
mons will be exploring problems cur- 
rently facing the airline industry and 
will help formulate solutions to cope 
with them. 

“The economic stability of the air- 
line industry directly affects the liveli- 
hoods of many Teamsters Union 
members employed in this field,” Fitz- 
simmons said. 

“The labor-management committee 
concept has proven itself a useful 
vehicle for reaching greater under- 
standing of the problems involved, 
compromise on change, and open 
communications between management 
and representatives of their employees. 
Together we will work to find answers 
to serve both the industry and the 
workers employed in it,” the Teamster 
leader added. 

Last month, Fitzsimmons attended 
the first in a planned series of meet- 
ings in which labor, in cooperation 
with management and government, 
will study such issues as capital for- 
mation, future job opportunities, and 
problems related to energy supplies— 


all of which have an impact on the 
livelihoods of Teamsters Union mem- 
bers. 

Energy and “what effect various 
resolutions of the energy question are 
likely to have on them” is one area 
the airline industry is very concerned 
about, Marshall noted after the first 
session. 

Those at the meeting, held in Wash- 
ington, D.C., agreed that the group 
would function more purposefully if 
appropriate government agencies such 
as the Department of Energy become 
involved when the group addresses 
specific issues such as energy. 

Marshall noted at the meeting that 
while the Labor Department has no 
intention of involving itself in the 
airline industry’s collective bargaining 
process, it does feel it can help the 
industry deal with other “issues fac- 
ing it which could affect industrial 
relations.” 

Attending the session with Fitzsim- 
mons and 11 management representa- 
tives from the major airlines, were 
union leaders: William A. Gill, Jr., 
general president, Flight Engineers 
International Association; Emmit 
Mitchell, Transport Workers Union 


Union leaders representing airline employees, including Teamsters Union Presi- 
dent Frank E. Fitzsimmons, met last month with Secretary of Labor Ray Marshall 
and 11 management representatives for the first in a series of sessions to study 
problems in the industry. 
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of America, representing Matthew 
Guinan, president; Victor J. Herbert, 
president, International Airlines Em- 
ployees Association; Fred J. Kroll, 
international president, Brotherhood 
of Railway, Airline and Steamship 
Clerks; J. J. O’Donnell, president, In- 
ternational Air Line Pilots Association; 
John F. Peterpaul, general vice-presi- 
dent, International Association of Ma- 
chinists; Patricia D. Robertson, presi- 
dent, Association of Flight Attendants; 
and W. W. Winpisinger, international 
president, International Association of 
Machinists. 


Fee Warns 
CcBers About 
| Out-of-date Units | 


If you’re in the market for a CB- 
radio, make sure the dealer doesn’t 
pull a fast one on you. As of January 
1, it became illegal for CB dealers to 
sell the old 23-channel units they may 
have left on their shelves. 

Almost 18 months ago, in August, 
1976, the Federal Communications 
Commission responded to complaints 
that CBs were interfering with televi- 
sion reception in some areas by ban- 
ning 23-channel units. The commis- 
sion made the ban effective January 
1 of this year so that retailers could 
clear their shelves of stock before the 
deadline. Manufacturers were sup- 
posed to stop producing or importing 
the 23-channel CBs after August 1 of 
last year. The catch is that some 
didn’t, and are now stuck with a back- 
log of the old units. 

The FCC announced in late January 
that it has begun a nationwide crack- 
down on the illegal sale of the 23- 
channel sets. FCC rules bar sale of the 
units, new or used, that were ap- 
proved by the commission before 
September 10, 1976. 

As of now, only 40-channel models, 
manufactured under tighter specifica- 
tions and of better technical quality, 
can be sold. These units should give 
CB enthusiasts better listening and 
non-CBers better television and radio 
reception. 

FCC agents have begun seizing sets 
being illicitly sold in stores around 
the country and note that dealers 
caught selling their stocks illegally 
risk a fine of up to $10,000 and/or a 
year’s imprisonment. 

It is, however, legal for any CBer 
who has a 23-channel unit, purchased 
before the ban went into effect, to keep 
transmitting. 
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Union Pre-Hire Agreement 


Rocked by Court Decision 


CONSTRUCTION unions were 
shocked by a recent U.S. Supreme 
Court decision that bars picketing to 
enforce pre-hiring agreements on con- 
struction jobs. 

The decision, issued at mid-January, 
was a 6-to-3 vote and supported a rul- 
ing by the National Labor Relations 
Board. 

In practical terms, the high court 
declared a union cannot legally picket 
a construction site to enforce an agree- 
ment made with the contractor before 
it became the recognized bargaining 
agent, as it could to enforce a union 
contract after winning recognition. 

Directly affected by the decision was 
the International Association of Iron 
Workers which had been found guilty 
of an unfair labor practice in its pick- 
eting of job sites in Indiana and Ken- 
tucky when it did not represent any of 
the workers there. 

An Iron Worker local had signed a 
pre-hire agreement with the con- 
tractor, but the next year the company 
hired non-union labor for two of its 
projects. The union then threw up 
picket lines at both jobs. 

In his dissenting opinion, Justice 
Potter Stewart declared that the NLRB 


ruling made the pre-hiring agreement 
a “nullity” by permitting the employer 
to ignore it without fear of union re- 
taliation. 


The Higdon Co., the contractor in 
this particular case, was blamed by 
Justice Potter for a “unilateral and 
total breech of its pre-hire agreement.” 


Justice Potter also charged that the 
court majority had made “a tortured 
construction of the labor law.” 


Joining Justice Potter in the dissent 
were Associate Justices Harry Black- 
mun and John Paul Stevens. 

Writing the majority opinion, Asso- 
ciate Justice Byron White concluded 
that federal labor law “does not pur- 
port to authorize picketing to enforce 
pre-hire agreements where the union 
has not achieved majority support.” 


Federal law permits pre-hire agree- 
ments made in advance of union rec- 
ognition and a contract—but only in 
the construction industry. The ra- 
tionale for the exception is that the 
pre-hire contract makes it possible for 
employers to measure labor costs be- 
fore submitting bids, with the assur- 
ance they will have a ready supply of 
skilled workers. 


140 Years Experience 


Top Driver 


Teamster Les Lewis of Local 287 in 
San Jose, Calif., recently won “driver 
of the year” recognition from the Na- 
tional Auto Transporters Association. 
Lewis, who works for Hadley Auto 
Transport, has a career driving total of 
3,300,000 miles without a preventable 
accident. He has consistently placed 
high in California truck roadeos. 


Switcher 
Elected to 
Town Board 


Teamster Paul G. Davis, a switcher 
for Johnson Motor Lines, recently was 
installed as a member of the town 
board of Cleveland, N.C., following 
his election last fall. 

Davis is a member of Teamster 
Local 71 in Charlotte, N.C., and has 


Four members of Teamster Local 359 in Minneapolis, Minn., retired recently 
with a combined total of 140 years of work for B. F. Nelson Co. Shown are 
(left to right): Norm Kaupang, Alex Ratke, Jack Jorgensen, Sr., secretary- 
treasurer of Local 359, John Thon and Lloyd Lacina. To commemorate the 
occasion, the company shut down for the day and invited all employees to a 
celebration co-hosted by Local 359. 


been employed by Johnson since 
1954. He began work at the firm as 
an over-the-road driver and in 1965 
was transferred to the switcher classi- 
fication. 
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Meaning of Brotherhood 


Teamster Rescued in Wreck 
By Local 25 Brother Member 


TWO Teamsters met in Maine recently 
by accident and because of the coin- 
cidence both are alive to tell about it 
to other members of Local 25 in Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

The hero in the story is Ken Farnell. 
He pulled Guy Scanzillo from the 
wreckage of a jackknifed tractor- 
trailer and then spent 14 hours helping 
him. 

Farnell was returning to Boston in 
his car after completing a job in Maine 
and was driving an icy road near 
Beddington, Me., when he came upon 
a jackknifed rig. The cab of the truck 
had swung into some trees, one of the 
trees entering the cab’s window and 
pinning Scanzillo, the driver. 

Both cab doors were jammed shut 
by the trees and the body of the van. 
Scanzillo was helpless, cut and bruised 
from the impact. 

Farnell pulled off the road, rushed 
to the cab, and yelled to Scanzillo to 
somehow get the fire extinguisher 
ready in case of an explosion. Then 
Farnell began tearing at the trees and, 


Le 


Ray Benning (left) 
of Teamster Local 75 in Green Bay, 


receives congratulations from Don Tilkens, secretary-treasurer 


Driver Retires 


o 6 wl 


as sometimes happens in rare cases, 
enough superhuman strength came to 
him that he was able to push and pull 
the largest tree out of the cab and free 
Scanzillo. 

After helping Scanzillo to the 
ground and making him comfortable 
nearby, Farnell set flares, told the in- 
jured driver to remain where he was 
and drove 12 miles to the nearest 
phone. 

Farnell contacted both local and 
state police and also called Trimount 
Bituminous, Scanzillo’s employer, and 
urged them to send a wrecker. The 
Teamster then drove back to the acci- 
dent scene with coffee and doughnuts 
for Scanzillo. 

A passing truck driver was per- 
suaded to help straighten out the Tri- 
mount vehicle so the road would be 
open to traffic. Police arrived on the 
scene. 

Farnell then put Scanzillo in his car 
and drove him directly to the nearest 
medical center located 55 miles away 
at Bangor, Me., notifying Trimount 


e 6. 


Wis., upon retiring as a driver for National 


Biscuit Co. Benning’s record over 31 years was 1.7 million miles without a 
chargeable accident. Ray Benning, Jr., is a business agent with the Teamster 


Airline Employees in Los Angeles, Calif. 
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that he was taking the Teamster there. 

Farnell then stayed with the injured 
Scanzillo all that day while he was 
undergoing treatment. Scanzillo had 
lacerations and bruises on the neck, 
shoulders, arm, back, knee, thigh and 
leg. He could hardly walk and could 
not turn his head. 

Trimount was called again by Far- 
nell who told the company he would 
make certain his fellow Teamster got 
home safely. Farnell then drove Scan- 
zillo home to Chelsea, Mass., where 
his family waited anxiously, and then 
Farnell drove on to his own home in 
Salem, N.H., and went to bed. He had 
driven 250 miles in 14 hours of rescue 
work, slept four hours, then got up 
and went to work as if nothing had 
happened. 

Scanzillo, a member of Local 25 for 
30 years, was more emphatic. He said 
of Farnell: “I owe my life to him. 
There is nothing I wouldn’t do for that 
man.” 

Scanzillo said he would never under- 
stand how Farnell got the trees away 
from the cab of the tractor: “He did 
so many things. He put up flares to 
prevent another accident. He directed 
traffic. He called the company several 
times so the equipment could be saved. 
He took me to the hospital and stayed 
with me all day. And then drove me 
home.” 

IBT Vice President William J. Mc- 
Carthy, president of Local 25, praised 
Farnell—a member of the union for 
12 years as an employee of Thomas 
O’Connor Co.—saying “he showed the 
true meaning of Teamster brother- 
hood...” 


Coercive Boss 
Loses Ruling 
To K.C. Local 


Teamster Local 207 of Kansas City, 
Mo., won the decision recently in a 
case involving Zarda Bros. Dairy, Inc., 
of Shawnee, Kan. 

The Board, agreeing with the ad- 
ministrative law judge, ruled that the 
dairy violated the law by coercively 
interrogating employees concerning 
their activities for Local 207. 

It was found that the employer sug- 
gested to his employees that their sup- 
port of the union was futile since the 
company would not sign a contract 
with the Teamsters, and that the com- 
pany granted a wage increase unilat- 
erally to undermine the workers’ or- 
ganizational campaign. 

Zarda Bros., was ordered by the 
Board to cease the unlawful conduct. 


IBT 


Department of Safety and Health 


Safety and 
Health Is 


Everyone’s 
Legitimate 
Demand 


Teamsters Die in Grain Elevator Blasts 


NEARLY A SCORE of Teamsters 
Union members have died in the rash 
of grain elevator explosions that have 
rocked the country in recent weeks. 
Local Union 1158 in Kenner, La., 
suffered the greatest tragedy with the 
loss of 16 members in the explosion 
of a grain elevator operated by Con- 
tinental Grain at Westwego, La., ac- 


Teamster Victory 


cording to Edwin Monaghan, presi- 
dent of the union. 

Three members of Teamster Local 
41 in Kansas City, Mo., died in the 
blast of a grain elevator operated by 
Desert Gold Feed Co., near Liberty, 
Mo., according to Carl Conder, busi- 
ness agent. 

Government authorities are uncer- 


DOT Agrees with IBT— 
Plastic Fuel Tanks a Bad Idea 


The IBT Safety and Health Depart- 
ment scored a significant victory last 
month when the Department of Trans- 
portation announced it was no longer 
considering the use of plastic fuel 
tanks on truck tractors. 


The Union had vigorously opposed 
the Bureau of Motor Carrier Safety 
(BMCS) proposal that would have al- 
lowed testing and use of non-metallic 
fuel tanks on these vehicles. 

Proponents of the plastic tanks had 
argued that their lighter weight would 
result in improved fuel efficiency and 
increased productivity. While these 
claims may have been accurate, the 
Union viewed the obvious safety haz- 
ards associated with plastic fuel tanks 
as too great a price to pay for minimal 
benefits. 

In responding to the BMCS pro- 
posal, the Union once again drew on 
the resources of the Highway Safety 
Research Institute (HSRI) of the Uni- 


versity of Michigan. Through a con- 
tractual arrangement, HSRI performs 
automotive engineering research for 
the Teamsters whenever the need 
arises. 

Based on the scientific information 
provided by HSRI, the Union told 
BMCS that it opposed the use of the 
plastic tanks because: 

—Non-metallic tanks will rupture 
in a crash more easily than will metal 
tanks; 

—Non-metallic tanks will rupture 
when exposed to less severe heat than 
will metal tanks; and 

—Non-metallic tanks are more sus- 
ceptible to deterioration due to weath- 
ering than are metal tanks. 

The Union’s success in defeating 
this proposal demonstrates the value 
of combining the practical driving ex- 
perience of the Teamster representa- 
tives with the scientific support of the 
engineers at the University of Michi- 
gan. 


tain what has caused the tragic blasts. 
On each occasion, investigators have 
gone into the wreckage from the FBI, 
the Department of Agriculture and the 
Occupational Safety and Health Ad- 
ministration. 

Estimates of the number of grain 
elevators operating in the United States 
range from a low of 10,000 to a high 
of 20,000. Most are very small plants. 


Causes Examined 

The cause of the elevator blasts was 
discussed in late January when a 
House subcommittee was holding over- 
sight hearings on the Occupational 
Safety and Health Act. 

Monitoring those House hearings 
was Stephen McDougall, IBT indus- 
trial hygienist. 


Teamster Dead 

Besides the 16 members of Team- 
sters Local 1158 who died, Monaghan 
said five probationary employees, new 
on the job that day, were killed in the 
Westwego explosion. 

Monaghan said Thomas Hill, the 
union’s chief steward, was among the 
victims. Also killed were George and 
Jerry Gonzales, brothers. The other 
Local 1158 dead were: 

Clive Coleman, Alfred Collins, 
O’Neil Eugene, O’Neil Folse, Jr., 
Eddie T. Gros, Jr., Mark Labiche, 
James McCoy, Jodi Patterson, Morry 
J. Perret, Allan Salazar, Roy Scie- 
neaux, John Simmons and Edward 
Tropez. 

Local 41’s dead, according to Con- 
der, were Timothy H. Good, Charles 
B. Mills and Leroy Stewart. Three 
other members were injured. 
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Warning From HEW 


Caution: These Light Bulbs 
Can Be a Hazard to Your Health 


The U. S. Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare has issued a 
warning about the potential hazards 
of mercury vapor and metal halide 
bulbs. These high intensity bulbs are 
very common in warehouses, factories, 
stores, loading docks, and highways. 
They are even sold for home use to 
light yards, patios, and driveways. If 
your workplace is brightly illuminated, 
it’s safe to assume these light bulbs 
are present. 

When the outer globes of these 
bulbs are broken, they still will shine, 
and will expose anybody in the area 
to intense amounts of ultraviolet ra- 
diation. Many injuries are being re- 


ported, including: 

1. Severe skin burns (like a sun- 
burn); 

2. Painful, even permanent, eye 
damage (sandy or gritty feeling 
in the eyes); 

3. Skin cancer (even from a short 
exposure if bright enough and 
close enough). 

If the outer globe of one of these 
bulbs is broken and it still shines, the 
bulbs should be shut off or replaced; 
the light coming off can be very dan- 
gerous. If exposed to ultraviolet light 
from a broken bulb, one should see a 
doctor if symptoms of skin burn or 
eye damage occur. 


An intact mercury vapor lamp has a coated glass envelope. If this breaks, the 
unit can continue to operate, giving off dangerous ultraviolet radiation. 


Safe Drivers 


Five members of Teamster Local 75 in Green Bay, Wis., were honored with a 
plaque recently for driving more than a million miles without accident. Shown are 
(left to right): Joe Fuss, Aleden Lytie, Mickey Coleman, Howard Shepardson and 
Don Brantmeier. They drive for Consolidated Freightway. 
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Supreme Court 
Considers 
Inspection Suit 


The United States Supreme Court 
heard arguments on January 9 in a 
case which could affect the working 
conditions of thousands of Teamster 
members. 

The issue in Secretary of Labor 
v. Barlow’s, Inc., is whether general 
inspections by Compliance Officers 
under the Occupational Safety and 
Health Act (OSHA) are constitutional 
because they violate the fourth amend- 
ment’s prohibition against unreason- 
able searches. 

A three-judge federal court had 
ruled that before making an in- 
spection, OSHA must first obtain a 
search warrant based on probable 
cause that violation existed on the em- 
ployer’s premises. This decision re- 
sulted in a temporary suspension of 
all OSHA general inspections in the 
state of Idaho, the location of Bar- 
low’s plumbing warehouse. 

However, Supreme Court Justice 
William Rehnquist ordered that while 
the appeal by the Labor Department 
was pending before the Supreme Court, 
inspections in Idaho and elsewhere 
could proceed. 

The Idaho decision nevertheless has 
prompted a number of lower federal 
courts around the country to deny 
petitions by OSHA officials to conduct 
general inspections in certain work- 
places. The Supreme Court’s decision, 
expected to be handed down during 
the spring, will set a nationwide pol- 
icy one way or the other. 

There has been some confusion as 
to the type of OSHA inspections in- 
volved in this case. When the OSHA 
inspector arrived at Barlow’s, there 
had been no complaint filed by any 
employee, nor had any serious acci- 
dents occurred there recently. Rather, 
OSHA had randomly chosen the com- 
pany for a general inspection. 

This is an important factor in the 
case, because in general the fourth 
amendment only prohibits searches 
that are not based on “probable 
cause.” Therefore, should OSHA lose 
its appeal in the Supreme Court, 
OSHA still would be allowed to con- 
duct inspections that follow an em- 
ployee complaint or some catastrophe. 
Since these factors make it likely that 
there are violations of safety stand- 
ards at the work site, there would be 
probable cause for an inspection. 


Retiree Dies 


John H. Dillon, a longtime Teamster 
leader on the West Coast, died recently. 
He retired in 1971 after serving in 
various leadership positions, including 
the presidency of Teamster Joint Coun- 
cil 38, president of the California Can- 
nery Council, and was a member of the 
Western Conference of Teamsters pol- 
icy committee. Dillon also held numer- 
ous civic appointments through the 
years and at the time of his death was 
a member of the Stockton Civil Service 
Commission. 


New Teamster Units 


Two Representation Ballots 
Won by Louisville Local 89 


SOME 90 new members were gained 
by Teamster Local 89 of Louisville, 
Ky., in two recent representation elec- 
tion victories. 

The wins covered 60 workers at 
Abbott Industries, a manufacturer of 
lighting fixtures, and 30 workers at 
Summers-Herrmann Ford = Truck 
Corp., a truck sales-service firm, ac- 
cording to Curtis E. Gaddis, assistant 
to M. M. Winstead, president of 
Local 89. 

The Abbott unit, in which the em- 
ployees voted 52 to 3 in favor of the 
union, includes all truck drivers, pro- 
duction workers and shipping and 
receiving employees. 

Shop mechanics at the truck sales- 
service company favored the union 
by an 18 to 12 margin. 

The results of other representation 
balloting among affiliates of the Inter- 
national Union in recent weeks: 

© Teamster Local 190 of Billings, 
Mont., scored a big victory at the 


Backpay for Safety 


Marshall Corum, a member of Teamster Local 373 in Fort Smith, Ark., admires 
the $2,235 backpay check he received after being discharged for refusing to 
drive a truck with an unsafe front wheel. Local 373 processed Corum’s case and 
won reinstatement for him at Signal Delivery Service. 


Glendive Community Hospital in Glen- 
dive where 100 nurses aides, service 
and maintenance employees voted for 
the union, according to Marvin Stan- 
ley, secretary-treasurer. The ballot 
count was 56 to 20. 

© Eighty per cent of the line drivers 
employed by Escondido Avocado 
Transport, a produce trucking co., in 
Vista, Calif., voted for Teamster Lo- 
cal 224 of Los Angeles, Calif., ac- 
cording to John DeWorken, secretary- 
treasurer of the union. 


© Retread servicemen working at 
Bandag of Springfield, Inc., in Spring- 
field, Mo., voted unanimously for 
Teamster Local 245, according to 
Norwood Little, assistant business 
representative of the union. 

® Warehousemen employed by Kel- 
ler’s Delivery Service, Inc., in Minne- 
apolis, Minn., voted unanimously in 
favor of Teamster Local 359 of Min- 
neapolis, according to Jack J. Jorgen- 
sen, Sr., secretary-treasurer of the 
union. 


Mail Order 
Pharmacists 
Organized 


Teamster Local 911 of Long 
Beach, Calif., has successfully or- 
ganized the first local branch of a 
mail order pharmaceutical company 
that supplies prescriptions for millions 
of retired people in the United States. 


Negotiations are under way now on 
a contract for 25 pharmacists em- 
ployed by the California Retired Per- 
son Pharmacy located in Long Beach. 


The company is part of a chain 
affiliated with the American Associa- 
tion of Retired Persons (AARP). Its 
pharmacies are spread across the U.S. 
from border to border and coast to 
coast, according to Dotson Bennett, 
secretary-treasurer of Local 911. 

Altogether, AARP has 12 million 
members who pay annual dues of $3 
to be eligible to order by mail the 
prescriptions at a reduced rate of cost. 

Pharmacists employed at the Long 
Beach prescription center voted 14 to 
7 for affiliation with the Teamsters. 
The election was conducted by the 
National Labor Relations Board. 
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BY NOW, most Americans have their 
1040 packages from the Internal Rev- 
enue Service and their W-2’s from 
their employers in hand, and have 
ransacked all the nooks and crannies 
in their homes, ferreting out the check 
stubs and interest statements that must 
be itemized on their returns. 

Yes, tax time is here again, and that 
great American pastime—forking over 
to Uncle Sam what is rightfully his— 
has begun. If you’re lucky, you may 
figure out a way to keep a couple of 
bucks out of the old codger’s fist, but 
that depends on your records and 
whether you’re on top of all the 
changes in the tax laws. 

Filling you in on some of those 
changes is where The International 
Teamster comes in this month. 

Leaving behind last year’s compli- 
cated forms and formulas, this time 
the IRS sought for simplicity. 

Both basic tax forms have been 
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streamlined. The new 1040, for those 
who itemize deductions, and the 
“short” 1040A form, used by most 
taxpayers, involve less paper shuffling, 
for example. Instead of flipping back 
and forth from the first to the second 
page to fill in the little boxes and 
blanks, taxpayers using the 1040 can 
now proceed more logically, listing all 
income calculations on page one, and 
putting all deductions and credits on 
page 2. 

The 1040A form used to occupy 
both sides of a half-sheet of paper. 
Now, it’s one side of one full-size 
sheet. 

Other changes make the forms eas- 
ier to follow and use. The 1040 form 
is baby blue; the 1040A is pink. Both 
forms are laid out more clearly, and 
the instructions are easier to under- 
stand. There is more space between 
lines. The print is bigger and the black 
type contrasts well with the pastel- 


shaded pages for reading ease and 
legibility. Overall, IRS has done all it 
could to make working with the pages 
a more comfortable project. 

Some of the changes on the form 
are. pretty basic. You probably have 
heard that the standard deduction has 


been replaced by a zero bracket 
amount, which is a flat $2,200 for 
singles and $3,200 for marrieds, filing 
jointly. There also are new tax tables 
with the zero bracket amount, per- 
sonal exemptions, and general tax 
credit built right in. This means that 
about 96% of the taxpayers filing will 


be able to use the tax tables to com- 
pute what they owe, rather than de- 
ducting exemptions and credits to 
arrive at a figure. 

Some preplanning and some verify- 
ing data may be necessary to imple- 
ment other changes, though. 

For instance, if you own capital 
assets, such as stock, bonds or real 
property that you intend to sell this 
year, are you aware that in order to 
qualify for long term capital gain or 
loss treatment, you must have owned 
that asset for more than nine months? 
The holding period in years past was 
a minimum six months. 

Do you also know that the amount 
of a capital loss you can use to offset 
your taxable income has been in- 
creased from $1,000 to $2,000? 

Planning for these two changes can 
make a big difference in your tax bill. 

Changes also have been imple- 
mented for moving expense allow- 
ances. If you moved in 1977, you 
need only to have moved 35 miles, 
instead of the 50 previously required, 
in order to claim a deduction for your 
expenses. 

In addition, the maximum deduc- 
tion for pre-move house-hunting and 
temporary living expenses has been 
increased from $1,000 to $1,500. The 
deduction for expenses related to buy- 
ing, selling, or renting a home has 
been increased by $500 to $3,000. 
Make sure you have records handy to 
remind you of all the expenses. 

Note other major changes for 1977 
outlined in the box with this story. 

Also keep in mind new provisions 
which went into effect last year, in- 
cluding those governing child care 
(now a credit instead of a deduction), 
child support payments, changes in 
the sick leave deduction, changes gov- 
erning estate taxes, transfers and gift 
exemptions, restrictions in the use of 
home offices or business deductions 
for vacation homes, and changes in 
the way you must handle interest on 
pre-paid loans (they must be pro-rated 
over the life of the loan). 

Taxpayers with questions can con- 
tact the Internal Revenue Service for 
free publications and advice on areas 
that will affect their taxes. You may 
order IRS publications by filling out 
the order form that is enclosed in the 
tax package you receive, or by con- 
tacting your local IRS office. 

And, for those who are still befud- 
dled, the 1040A offers a new solution. 
Halfway through, after eliciting filing 
status, exemptions and income, the re- 
turn proposes in bold type: “If you 
want IRS to figure your tax, please 
stop here and sign below.” 


WATCH OUT FOR TAX LAW CHANGES 


Some rules enacted in 1976 and 
1977 went into effect last year and 
need to be considered in planning 
your tax return. A list of important 


changes— 


Standard deduction. It becomes a 
flat figure known as the “zero- 
bracket amount”; $3,200 for mar- 
ried people filing joint returns, 
$2,200 for single taxpayers and 
heads of households, and $1,600 
for married persons filing singly. 
Previously, the maximum deduction 
was 16 per cent of income up to 
$2,400 for singles and $2,800 for 
couples. 


Alimony. Beginning in 1977, ali- 
mony will be an adjustment to in- 
come, similar to moving expenses. 
This means that you need not 
itemize deductions to claim alimony 
payments. 


Child support. To claim exemptions 
for children based on child sup- 
port payments, you now have to 
pay $1,200 toward the support of 
each child. This applies only if your 
divorce decree or agreement does 
not specify who is to get the ex- 
emptions, and you are the noncus- 
todial parent. Under the old law, 
you had to pay $1,200 or more for 
the support of one or more chil- 
dren. 


Tax rates. Pensions, annuities and 
deferred compensation are counted 
as “earned income,” on which the 
tax rate cannot exceed 50 per cent. 


Sick pay. As of 1977, sick pay for 
temporary absences from work is 
no longer excludable from taxable 
income. You must be totally and 
permanently disabled in order to 
exclude all or part of your dis- 
ability income. 


Capital gains. Assets must now be 
held for more than nine months 
for any gains to qualify for pref- 
erential long-term treatment. So 
gains on assets bought on or after 
March 25, 1977, will not qualify as 
long-term gains on 1977 tax re- 
turns. 


Capital losses. Limit on losses that 
can be offset against ordinary in- 
come rises from $1,000 to $2,000. 


Sales of homes. If the seller is 65 
or over, any gain realized is entirely 
tax-free if the sales price is $35,000 
or less. The tax bite on gains by the 
elderly on the selling of more ex- 
pensive houses is reduced. 


General tax credit. The $35 tax 
credit will now be applicable to all 
personal exemptions, so that a per- 
son who is 65 or older or blind will 
get two credits, and one who is 
both elderly and blind, three cred- 
its, 


Filing returns. No return need be 
filed if gross income, after business 
deductions, is less than $2,950 for 
a single person, $4,700 for married 
couples who would file a joint re- 
turn, $3,950 for a surviving spouse 
with children, and $6,200 for a 
couple who are both over 65. Mini- 
mums used to be lower. They don’t 
apply to income earners carried as 
exemptions on parents’ returns. 


Moving expenses. The amount that 


can be deducted for certain moving 
expenses is increased from $2,500 
to $3,000, of which no more than 
$1,500 may cover house-hunting 
trips and temporary quarters. The 
rule that determines whether a 
move qualifies for this treatment, 
based on the mileage involved in 
the change of jobs, is liberalized. 


Homemakers. A person with an 
IRA can now make a tax-free con- 
tribution for a spouse not employed 
outside the home, either in a sub- 
account or in a separate account 
for the spouse. 


Individual retirement accounts. 
Contributions made any time be- 
fore Feb. 15, 1978, can be deducted 
from 1977 taxable income. : 
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TAX REFORM IS COMING! 


TAX REFORM IS COMING! 


(mayhe) 


The Administration’s tax reform package, including hefty tax cuts for 
lower and middle-income families, is now before Congress, where it is 
meeting with stiff opposition. A brief synopsis of what the legislation 
proposes appears on these pages. 


AFTER you finish with your 1977 
tax return, you can settle back and 
wait for the tax cut proposed by Pres- 
ident Carter to work its way through 
Congress. 

The President officially unveiled his 
$25 billion tax proposal to Congress 
last month, 

Economists see a tax cut as essential 
to keep the economy growing and 
curb unemployment, by stimulating 
profits and providing incentives to spur 
business investments and capital spend- 
ing. 

The Carter program contains $33.9 
billion in tax cuts for individuals and 
businesses, to be offset by $9.4 billion 
in revenue-raising tax “reforms”. 

Low- and moderate-income families 
would see the biggest tax cuts from 
the legislation. A family of four with 
an income of $10,000 a year would 
have its income taxes reduced from 
the $446 it paid last year to $192 
this year, and only $134 in 1979, 
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when the plan would become fully 
effective. (It is targeted to take effect 
October 1, 1978.) 

Families of four with an income 
less than $9,256 would pay no federal 
income taxes under the plan. 

There would also be cuts in higher 
income brackets. A four-person family 
with a $30,000 income would have 
its income taxes cut $322 by 1979, 
according to Treasury Department sta- 
tistics. But those tax cuts would be 
offset—particularly for higher-income 
families—by scheduled increases in 
the Social Security tax. A family of 
four earning $25,000 a year, for ex- 
ample, would see its total tax cut by 
only $22. 

Considering the impact of both 
taxes, it is probable that only families 
with incomes under $20,000 would 
end up net winners by 1979. Those 
above that level would see their total 
taxes rise. 

The Carter plan would change many 


familiar features of the tax code. The 
President has proposed $16.8 billion 
in net tax cuts for individuals. This 
would be achieved by doing away with 
the $750 personal exemption now 
claimed by all taxpayers and their 
dependents and replacing it with a 
$240-a-person tax credit—a change 
that would result in lower taxes for 
most taxpayers earning less than 
$22,000. 

Second, the plan proposes lowering 
the current 14 to 70 per cent tax rate 
range for individuals to 12 to 68 per 
cent. For many retired people and 
millions of others living on relatively 
small amounts of taxable income, that 
means sizable increases in spendable 
income. 

Among Carter’s recommendations 
for industry was a $5.7 billion net tax 
reduction, much of which would come 
from trimming the present 48 per cent 
corporate tax rate to 45 per cent in 
October and 44 per cent in January, 


Carter’s Tax Proposal 


PROPOSAL 


REVENUE EFFECT 
1979 
($ billions) 


Reduce individual tax rates and adopt $240 


personal credit 
Reduce corporate tax rates 
Liberalize investment tax credit 


Reduce telephone excise and unemployment 


insurance taxes 


Limit itemized deductions (for state and 
local gasoline and sales taxes, medical 


expenses, etc.) 


Restrict tax, entertainment and travel 


expense deductions 


Restrict tax shelters and other opportunities 
to receive tax preferred income and curtail 


business tax preferences 


Source: Treasury Dept. 


1980. Carter also proposed liberalizing 
the present 10 per cent tax credit al- 
lowed business for investment in new 
facilities. 

The legislation also allocates nearly 
$2 billion in reductions in federal ex- 
cise taxes aimed at reducing business 
costs, including sooner-than-scheduled 
repeal of the four per cent telephone 
excise tax and repeal of a recently 
enacted two-tenths of one per cent 
increase in unemployment payroll 
taxes for companies. 

To offset these revenue losses, the 
Administration proposes eliminating 
$5.8 billion in currently available item- 
ized deductions, including present de- 
ductions for state and local sales and 
gasoline taxes, and new restrictions on 
medical deductions. Deductions for 
medical costs and casualty losses would 
be combined and allowed only as 
“extraordinary expenses.” Only a tax- 
payer’s total medical and casualty 
expenses in excess of 10 per cent of 


TOTAL COST 


+ 2.1 
+ 9.4 


$24.5 


income in the year would be deduct- 
ible. 

Among proposed reform measures 
is one to phase out a $1.2 billion tax 
subsidy for exporters and the ability 
of multinational corporations to defer 
taxes on foreign income. 

Carter proposed a crackdown on 
three key “loopholes” in the tax law— 
a phaseout of two big foreign tax 
breaks for corporations, and a clamp- 
down on business deductions, includ- 
ing the writeoff for the “three-martini 
lunch,” 

The President proposes a phaseout 
over three years of the controversial 
$1.3 billion tax subsidy for exporters 
under the Domestic International Sales 
Corporation (DISC) program. 

This controversial tax break, enacted 
in 1971, allows companies to defer 
payment of taxes indefinitely on earn- 
ings they receive and reinvest in a 
dummy export subsidiary. 

The legislation also seeks a three- 


year phaseout of the provision allow- 
ing multinational corporations to es- 
cape taxes on income earned abroad 
simply by not bringing the money back 
to this country. 

The package also proposes new re- 
strictions on business deductions for 
entertainment and personal consump- 
tion—including the “three-martini 
lunch.” This proposal would limit 
deductions for business lunches to 50 
per cent of their cost, rather than the 
full amount allowed now. 

Tax-exempt deductions for prepaid 
legal services plans may be eliminated 
if another Carter proposal is acted on. 
This relatively new fringe benefit won’t 
be too popular with employers if they 
can’t take the fringe item off their 
corporate tax returns. 

He additionally proposed further 
restrictions on the ability of wealthy 
individuals to use tax shelters to avoid 
payment of taxes, by tightening the 
15 per cent “minimum tax” imposed 
on sheltered income that would other- 
wise escape taxation and closing “loop- 
holes” that often lead to abuse of tax 
shelters. 

Two surprise additions to the pack- 
age may make some taxpayers un- 
happy, too. Carter recommended in 
his program that the government 
begin taxing unemployment benefits 
received by middle and upper-income 
workers. He said the tax-free status 
makes jobless benefits “more valuable” 
than wages of the same amount and 
“discourages” work for money. 

Under the Carter proposal, the tax 
exemption for unemployment compen- 
sation would be phased out gradually 
as an individual’s income rises above 
$20,000. For married couples, the tax- 
free status would begin to fade away 
when the family’s income reached 
$25,000. 

Carter also recommended ending 
the tax exemption allowed on the first 
$5,000 in employee death benefits. He 
reasoned that typically these benefits 
are deferred wages that otherwise 
would have been paid anyway. Most 
go to employees in relatively high tax 
brackets. This could affect Teamsters 
since many Teamster contracts provide, 
as do other union pacts, for payment 
of a death benefit. 

Opposition to some of the Carter 
proposals has already been voiced. 
Rep. Al Ullman (D-Ore.), chairman 
of the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, said the tax cuts the President 
recommended are too large. He also 
criticized the proposals for eliminating 
the foreign tax breaks and business 
deductions. The National Association 
of Manufacturers criticized Carter’s 
business “reforms” as unjustified. 
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LABOR 


Don’t Let Employers 


Swing the Scales 
The Wrong Way 
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HR 8410 


NEO 8 hates syne auarigh 
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THE U.S. CHAMBER of Commerce 
once again has aimed its big guns at 
the nation’s working men and women, 
and hopes to score a bullseye by de- 
feating labor law reform in the U.S. 
Senate. 

The measure which has passed the 
House of Representatives will be de- 
bated by the Senate early in the second 
session of the 95th Congress. It is 
identified in the Senate as S. 2467. 

The Chamber, long the best at 
stacking the deck in legislative affairs, 
announced its intentions at a press 
conference January 9th, where Cham- 
ber Official Robert T. Thompson de- 
clared that Labor Law Reform would 
increase union membership from 20 
per cent of the work force to 60 per 
cent within a decade. 

Thompson based his declaration on 
a Chamber of Commerce-financed 
public opinion poll which, to no one’s 
surprise, turned out to support the 
Chamber’s position. In typical fashion, 
the questions in the Chamber-financed 


LAW REFORM 


poll were structured to get the right 
answers. 

Of 1,108 adults questioned, only 
145 were union members. 

The poll asked those surveyed if 
they favored a “law that would make 
it easier than it now is for labor unions 
to organize employees of small busi- 
ness.” Forty-eight per cent of those 
responding favored such a law, 45 per 
cent were opposed, and seven per cent 
had no opinion. 

Conveniently for the Chamber of 
Commerce, there was no question 
asking those polled if they favored a 
law making it easier to organize the 
employees of big business. 

The Labor Law Reform Act which 
will be debated by the U.S. Senate is 
an amendment to the National Labor 
Relations Act. That Act has two pri- 
mary functions: 

1, To provide the means whereby 
employees can choose to engage in 
collective bargaining; 

2. And to regulate the bargaining 
process. 

S. 2467 seeks to guarantee those 
rights which frequently are violated 
by employers who have found it 
cheaper to flaunt the law and pay fines 
and other remedies than it is to pay 
workers adequate wages and fringe 
benefits. 

Secretary of Labor Ray Marshall 
had his own view of the Chamber’s 
findings. Asked about the Chamber’s 
claim that labor law reform legisla- 
tion, if enacted, would prompt union 
membership to rise dramatically over 
the next decade, Marshall termed the 
charge not only an exaggeration but 
also an inadvertent confession by the 
Chamber of Commerce that business 
compliance with existing labor laws 
has not been all it should have been. 

At a press conference a day after 
the Chamber report was released, 
Marshall noted that such a drastic 
change could occur only “if you make 
the assumption that workers now are 
being so thwarted by the violations of 
the law by business that they have a 
burning desire to join a union and 
only the illegal activities of employers 
are keeping them from it.” 

That, Marshall added, is a “confes- 


sion I’m surprised they would make.” 

Underlying this hotbed of conten- 
tion and controversy is the bill itself, 
which faces a tough battle, possibly 
even a filibuster by anti-union legis- 
lators, when it reaches the Senate floor. 

The bill is neither complex nor is it 
controversial, unless you consider it 
a crime to give the worker an even 
break. Generally, it will speed up rep- 
resentation elections and strengthen 
penalties for unfair labor practices. 
It will: 


‘© Expedite the decision of unfair 
labor practice cases by expanding the 
board to seven members, by providing 
a summary judgment proceeding for 
uncomplicated cases, and by institut- 
ing a system of self-enforcing board 
orders. 

The bill’s summary judgment pro- 
cedure promises to cut the median 
time for a board decision in such cases 
in half. That is good for the board, 
for the public and for employers, as 
well as Teamsters. 

It also places the burden of appeal- 
ing a board decision on the losing 
party. 

® Provide more effective remedies 
for discriminatory discharges during 
organizing campaigns and for refusals 
to bargain with newly certified unions. 


® Revamp the Act’s election ma- 
chinery: by setting time periods for 
the holding of elections based on the 
strength of the preliminary showing 
of employee support and the impor- 
tance of the legal questions that must 
be settled before the election can be 
held; and by requiring the board to 
make greater use of its rulemaking 
authority, especially by establishing 
plainly appropriate units and assuring 
when employers campaign on com- 
pany time or property that the em- 
ployees get an equivalent opportunity 
to hear from the union. 

®@ Establish a procedure for bar- 
ring from federal contracts willful 
violators of board orders protecting 
employee rights. This provision guar- 
antees that employers who flaunt the 
law and engage in endless violations 
of employee rights pay for those 
habitual violations where it hurts, 


through the loss of government con- 
tracts and by making 112 times back- 
pay awards to employees punished by 
these illegal tactics for expressing their 
desire for a union. 

® Correct somewhat a long-standing 
injustice which deprives guards of 
their right to select the union of their 
choice. Now, only a union that limits 
its membership to guards is entitled to 
use the board’s election machinery. 
This provision has meant that guards 
who wish to organize cannot be helped 
by the Teamsters or other unions with 
the resources to cope with anti-union 
employers. Thus, guards really don’t 
have freedom of choice. S. 2467 re- 
solves this problem by prohibiting 
unions representing other employees 
of the same employer at the same 
location from organizing that employ- 
er’s plant guards, but leaves the way 
open for organizing otherwise. 

Unfortunately, the Senate commit- 
tee that reported the bill left contract 
guards and armored car guards under 
the burden of existing law. However, 
because all three groups of guards— 
plant, contract and armored car—are 
covered by the House-passed bill, there 
still is an opportunity to obtain this 
protection. 

“The National Labor Relations 
Board promises protection but delivers 
futility,” General President Fitzsim- 
mons noted. “The heads of workers 
are no longer broken during organiz- 
ing attempts but worker rights and 
spirits still are. It’s time for a change!” 

Teamsters Union members worked 
hard last year to get labor law reform 
enacted in the House. Now this same 
massive grass roots lobbying effort 
must be repeated as S. 2467, the Labor 
Reform Act, comes before the Senate. 

The anti-labor lobbies, including 
the U.S. Chamber of Commerce and 
the National Association of Manufac- 
turers, have already begun repeating 
the tactics they used before in their 
attempt to defeat H.R. 8410. 

So contact your Senators NOW, 
and let them know that you, too, sup- 
port enactment of legislation to reform 
the nation’s labor laws. Do it by letter, 
by telegram or by phone, but do it! 
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DRIVING DOWN an ice-slicked 
highway on a cold winter night, have 
you ever thought about what would 
happen to you, and your family, if 
the car suddenly slid into a telephone 
pole or abutment, badly injuring you, 
the driver, and any passengers with 
you? 

Well, in more than half the states 
of this country, the prospects could 
be pretty dim; in a few others, which 
have adopted modified no-fault auto- 
mobile insurance plans, somewhat bet- 
ter. 

Why? 

Because the state-by-state insurance 
system operates much like a Russian 
roulette game in that if you happen 
to be in a state which has not adopted 
an effective no-fault auto insurance 
system, and have a serious accident, 
you could end up behind the black 
ball for a lot of medical bills that you 
may not be able to afford. 

Like most Americans, you probably 
have limited health insurance, subject 
to restrictions on the number of days 
of hospitalization, the amount to be 
paid for certain care, and the type of 
rehabilitation and follow-up services 
allowed. 

And, unless someone else was re- 
sponsible for the accident, any assist- 
ance you receive from your own auto 
insurer will depend entirely on the 
state in which you live or were in- 
jured. 

If you live in one of a majority of 
states with a fault system, your auto 
insurance provides nothing, unless you 
elected to purchase “medical pay- 
ments” coverage. If you did, it pro- 
vides only the amount you selected, 
probably the average $2,000 per per- 
son. This will cover only the first few 
days of a long hospital stay. It will 
do nothing to compensate you for a 
period of recuperation, therapy and 
lost earnings. 

If you live in a state with a limited 
no-fault insurance system, your auto 
insurance covers expenses for each vic- 
tim ranging from $2,000 to $10,000. 
Better, but still not enough for your 
family if they were injured with you. 

If you live in one of eight states 
with more adequate no-fault systems, 
your auto insurance provides benefits 
over $10,000 for each person. But 
only a few no-fault plans will cover 
all your family’s medical and rehabilita- 
tion bills and compensate you for your 
lost wages—because of the way they 
were written. 

So, another accident—an accident 
of residence—determines the cost of 
an automobile accident. This roulette 
game of insurance coverage means that 
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you may be forced to carry the burden 
of a serious auto accident for the rest 
of your life. High medical bills may 
mean a child can’t go to college. Rec- 
ommended medical treatment or re- 
habilitation care may. be delayed. Your 
family may have to substitute paying 
off the cost of an accident for vaca- 
tions, recreation, and other pastimes. 

There is a way to end this treacher- 
ous cycle of underprotected motorists 
and drawn-out litigation. No less than 
three times, the United States Con- 
gress has considered legislation estab- 
lishing federal minimum standards to 
guide states in the formulation of 
their no-fault systems. 

Three times these efforts have 
been. voted down. Once it was ap- 
proved in the Senate; twice it was sent 
back to committee for further con- 
sideration. 

These setbacks—and the fact that a 
no-fault bill has never come to a vote 
in the House of Representatives— 
show the ability of the Association of 
Trial Lawyers of America and other 
lobbying groups to frustrate efforts to 
enact effective no-fault legislation. 


Now, legislation again is before 
Congress to establish comprehensive 
no-fault standards as an alternative to 
high costs. 

The need for the legislation is evi- 
denced by testimony heard last sum- 
mer by the Senate Commerce Com- 
mittee. 

During hearings on federal no-fault 
auto insurance legislation, the com- 
mittee heard testimony from accident 
victims who lived in states where no- 
fault is a reality and from areas where 
the tort system and a jury trial, the 
“fault” system, determine what an 
accident victim deserves. If anything, 
the testimony accentuated the case for 
no-fault. 

Consider two examples, one the 
case of Rosemary Pryor, a 21-year-old 
paraplegic, who was paralyzed from 
the waist down in an accident in- 
volving the truck she was riding in 
four years ago. 

Fortunately, she lived in Michigan, 
virtually the only state in the country 
with a truly adequate no-fault insur- 
ance law. Almost immediately, she 
received $40,000 in medical and re- 


habilitation benefits and within a year 
was back in school. Because of her 
serious injuries, she also took her case 
to court and was awarded $60,000, ex- 
cluding lawyers’ fees. 

“No-fault meant that I didn’t have 
to wait months or years to get the 
money to pay for the rehabilitation I 
needed,” Pryor told the committee. 
Afterward, she went on to college, ran 
for homecoming queen and won. Then 
she got her first fulltime job in the 
office of Michigan’s secretary of state 
—none of which she could have 
achieved without access to excellent 
care, she points out. 

The opposite side of the coin is 
the experience of another youngster, 
Tom Tuzzolino who back in 1965 at 
the age of 5 ran out into the street 
and was hit by a car which crushed 
his skull and left him mentally re- 
tarded. 

Tuzzolino, now 18, lived in Illinois, 
a state which has no no-fault cover- 
age at all. Although his family’s medi- 
cal insurance covered two-thirds of his 
initial medical expenses, his mother 
was still forced to leave her seven chil- 
dren and get a job to help pay the rest 
of his hospital bills. Four years later, 
the Tuzzolinos won $40,000 in a court 
case—of which their lawyer kept half. 

These widely varying experiences are 
just two examples of why the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Teamsters be- 
lieves that federal standards for state 
no-fault automobile insurance systems 
should be enacted. 

Under Michigan’s 
Pryor received benefits quickly and 
without a court fight, something fewer 
than half of all accident victims ever 
achieve. 

The reason: under the fault system 
you must first prove that the other 
driver was at fault or was more at 
fault than you. If neither driver was 
in the wrong, say in the case of a skid- 
ding car, victims in one or both cars 
don’t get a dime. 

Second, Pryor received benefits cov- 
ering all her medical and rehabilitation 
expenses within 30 days of filing—and 
because she was seriously injured, she 
retained the right to sue. 

In contrast, Tuzzolino’s family 
waited four years and then received 
only $20,000, after lawyers’ fees, to 
cover a mountain of expenses. 

No-fault legislation would correct 
these inequities. §.1381 and H.R. 6601 
would set national minimum standards 
for state no-fault laws. 

Under the no-fault concept, which 
all states would be required to draft 
and put into effect for auto insurance 
within three years, a person injured in 
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an accident wouldn’t have to obtain 
a lawyer and sue to collect compensa- 
tion for most medical bills, loss of 
pay, nursing care and other personal- 
injury costs arising from the accident. 
Instead he or she would be paid auto- 
matically by the individual insurance 
company regardless of who was at 
fault, up to specified limits—for ex- 
ample, say $100,000 for medical and 
rehabilitation costs. 

The victim could sue for additional 
damages if killed, disfigured, deprived 
of a physical function, or disabled for 
a long period or permanently. The 
theory is that by eliminating costly 
lawsuits to collect in relatively minor 
accidents, hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars now going into lawyer fees could 
instead be channeled to benefits. 

Opponents of no-fault legislation 
will probably revive their arguments 
that no-fault standards would “fed- 
eralize” insurance systems in the states. 

But that’s not what the bills propose. 
They would merely offer a framework 
of minimum standards under which 
each state could enact its own no-fault 
insurance program ensuring immedi- 
ate compensation for the economic 
losses of auto-accident victims. 

States would still regulate insurance, 
set rates and oversee procedures for 
claims and litigation. No national in- 
surance system or new federal bu- 
reaucracy would be established. 

What no-fault would eliminate is 
the indiscriminate waste of car-insur- 
ance dollars on a system that doesn’t 
really protect drivers the way it should. 

A recent study by the Department 
of Transportation made a simple con- 
clusion about no-fault systems: “No- 
Fault Works.” 

No problem has arisen, says the 
study based on experience in 16 no- 
fault states, for which there doesn’t 
appear to be a readily available 
and feasible solution, given the political 
will to make the neccessary change. 

In summary, DOT found that under 
no-fault, benefits are more adequate 
and prompt, payments are made 
promptly, administration is improved 
and is much more cost-efficient, and 
litigation has declined, lightening the 
burden on courts. 

The study concluded also that ac- 
cident victims in states which have 
adopted some type of no-fault are 
treated more equitably than they 
would be under the traditional system 
of fixing fault and naming the guilty 
party. 

As for rising costs, another com- 
plaint of critics, the study put the 
principal blame on inflation, as do 
other objective assessors of insurance 


rates, rather than on no-fault’s system 
of comprehensive coverage. 

Even no-fault proponents admit that 
some no-fault systems haven’t lived 
up to expectations. 

In those states where no-fault does 
not function at peak performance, 
proponents maintain that it is largely 
due to conflicting statutes imposed by 
state legislatures. 

In a few states, such as Michigan, 
where no-fault was enacted with curbs 
barring lawsuits except in cases involv- 
ing death, disability or permanent and 
serious injury, the system is function- 
ing well, meeting the needs of con- 
sumers, and holding the line on addi- 
tional expenses. 

Elsewhere, many millions of dollars 
that should be going to accident vic- 
tims—or to reduce insurance premi- 
ums—are going instead to damage suit 
lawyers who earn a good living from 
“pain and suffering” cases. 

Lawyer-lobbyists oppose genuine 
no-fault legislation because they know 
precisely what a sound no-fault law 
would do—namely, wipe out the vast 
number of lawsuits and allow victims 
to collect automatically from _ their 
own insurance companies on most 
personal injuries. 

That makes no-fault a big money 
issue, Trial lawyers, who stand to win 
the most, have successfully blocked 
effective no-fault insurance in one 
state after another. Most of the states 
which have a no-fault law, thanks to 
attorney-dominated legislatures, set the 
loss threshold too low to significantly 
reduce personal injury litigation. 

No-fault is still tied up in Congres- 
sional committees considering the 
question. The winners are the lawyers 
who, by means of extensive and ex- 
pensive lobbying efforts, have several 
times over the past decade persuaded 
Congress to kill “no-fault” legislation. 

President Carter has endorsed legis- 
lation in the Senate and House that 
would require all states to adopt no- 
fault insurance and would establish 
minimum standards for the programs. 

The International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters also supports no-fault— 
consumers’ no-fault. The Congress 
must enact federal no-fault standards 
now to ensure fair auto insurance covy- 
erage for all Americans. 

A system can be established to pro- 
vide this needed coverage. The system 
is no-fault auto insurance. 

Have you ever wondered how you 
would cover expenses if you or a 
member of your family was injured in 
an automobile accident? Well, 
maybe you should—and then get be- 
hind no-fault. 
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Rate-Making 


Expert Makes Strong Case 


For Trucking Regulation 


A STRONG CASE for col- 
lective rate-making has been 
made in a study by a Wash- 
ington economist, suggesting 
that the public interest is best 
served by a regulated truck- 
ing industry. 

Jesse J. Friedman concluded 
that if collective rate-making 
were abolished in trucking, 
giant shippers controlling 
large volumes of traffic would 
be in a position to gain more 
favorable rates than small 
shippers. 

Calling such a development 
“elementary,” Friedman de- 
clared it would be impossible 
to assure that all shippers— 
large and small—would be 
treated in a non-discriminatory 
way by carriers as a group if 
their right to collective price 
action was abolished by the 
government. 

Friedman’s conclusions 
support the arguments of the 
International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, the American 
Trucking Assns., Inc., and 
allied groups who oppose 
trucking deregulation being 
advocated by the Carter Ad- 
ministration. 

The logic for the statutory 
policy favoring collective rate- 
making over rigid rate com- 
petition, Friedman said, is as 
compelling today as it was 
when it was enacted more 
than 30 years ago. He ex- 
plained: 

“The economic leverage of 
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powerful shippers, the poten- 
tial for rate discrimination in 
its many aspects, the need for 
equitable, stable, reasonably 
predictable rates—all are at 
least as important now as 
when Congress adopted (the) 
policy authorizing collective 
rate-making.” 


If collective rate-making 
were abolished, communities 
and trucking employees as 
well would suffer unjustifiable 
economic hardship in Fried- 
man’s view. Also, economic 
resources would be misallo- 
cated and economic efficiency 
would be impaired. 


Friedman said a great deal 
of the controversy concern- 
ing collective rate-making 
turns on the question of 
whether the reduction of rate 
competition among carriers— 
made possible by the anti- 
trust exemption—is good or 
bad for the public. 

He said the basic miscon- 
ception is the notion that the 
economic benefits ordinarily 
associated with competition 


are the only benefits that are © 


important to the welfare of 
the public. 


The point is that collective 
rate action, as it now operates 
in a regulated industry, avoids 
the damage and _ inequities 
that unrestricted competition 
would bring. 


Both the Teamsters and the 
ATA, for example, believe 


that an unregulated trucking 
industry would create chaos 
in motor freight, drive small 
and less efficient companies 
out of business, and disrupt 
service to small communities 
while driving up _ shipping 
rates, creating monopolies 
and making the highways 
more unsafe for travel. 


Teamsters oppose deregula- 
tion for those reasons, and 
voice strong opposition be- 
cause of the disastrous effect 
deregulation would have on 
wages, benefits and job secu- 
rity of its members. 


There has been an impor- 
tant congressional change in 
committee chairmanship of 
which the impact is yet to be 
determined regarding the reg- 
ulation question. The change 
followed the death of the late 
Sen. John McClellan of Ar- 
kansas. 


Sen. Warren Magnuson of 
Washington, who had been 
chairman of the Senate Com- 
merce Committee, resigned 
that seat to become chairman 
of the Senate Appropriations 
Committee which is consid- 
ered a greater political plum 
in Congress. 


As commerce overseer, 
Magnuson had scheduled a 
hearing this spring to con- 
sider a study of truck ship- 
ping to small communities. 


Succeeding Magnuson as 


chairman of the Senate Com- 
merce Committee is Sen. 
Howard Cannon of Nevada, 
who really is not greatly obli- 
gated to stick to Magnuson’s 
schedule but who may alter 
or drop entirely the sched- 
uled hearing if he so desires. 


It was Senator Cannon who 
wrote the airline reform bill 
that cleared the Commerce 
Committee and is given good 
chances for passage this year. 


Capitol Hill observers, 
therefore, expect to soon see 
additional action on airline 
deregulation as well as truck- 
ing deregulation. 


A significant part of the 
airline industry was deregu- 
lated by Congress last Octo- 
ber, but it is too soon yet to 
determine the effects of that 
action. 


As it stands now, all-cargo 
air carriage can fly whatever 
routes are desired with what- 
ever equipment it believes is 
best. Furthermore, the ship- 
ping rates are at the discre- 
tion of the air cargo carrier 
with the only provision being 
that they must be filed with 
the Civil Aeronautics Board. 


Senator Cannon, as boss of 
the powerful Commerce Com- 
mittee, is now in a position 
to consider all forms of freight 
transportation in one package 
of regulation reform if he 
wants to do so. 
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PITFALLS 


IN THE MARKETPLACE 


by Sidney Margolius 


Consumer Advisor For International Teamster 


This is a tough winter for moderate- 
income families. Food, fuel and car 
operating costs all are at record levels. 
Here are notes that may be useful for 
fighting the inroads of inflation on 
your own living standards. 

PRIVATE BRANDS: Where can 
you save most by buying retailers’ 
own brands, often called house brands? 
A survey of two national chains by 
a Congressional committee found big- 
gest savings on cleaning products, with 
private brands averaging 23% below 
national brands at one chain, and 
15% at the other. 

Savings also were substantial on pet 
foods; 13% at one chain and 21% 
at the other. Private brands of frozen 
foods were about 12% less, and dairy 
products, 9 to 13%. Savings on dry 
groceries, paper products and health 
and beauty aids were about 10%. 

But there was noticeable variation 
in pricing practices, with one chain 
charging 11 to 23% less for its own 
than for national brands, and the dif- 
ference at the other only 5 to 15%. 

PART COFFEE: You recently 
may have gotten cents-off coupons for 
Mellow Roast, a new beverage which 
is about 56% coffee and 46% ground 
wheat. The “instant” type also has a 
little molasses. The price seems to run 
about 30% below those of other 
nationally advertised coffees, and about 
10% less than private brands. 

But is it drinkable? 

We tried Mellow Roast instant on 
several people. Most liked it, although 
two real coffee drinkers thought it 
seemed a little weak. One occasional 
coffee drinker preferred it as “less 
bitter.” 

General Foods is telling consumers 
who ask about the possible higher 
calorie count of a beverage that is 
about half grain, that Mellow Roast 
Instant has about six calories to a six- 
ounce cup. This is a few more than 
black regular coffee but still a negligi- 
ble amount. Even with the small 
amount of molasses added, Mellow 
Roast instant has one gram of carbo- 
hydrate, about the same as 100% 


coffee. Thus, it would be acceptable 
for low-carbohydrate and _ diabetic 
diets. 

Nestles also has brought out a 
ready-prepared part-chicory instant 
coffee. You even could try a home- 
made version of part-coffee. One au- 
thority notes that chicory, a roasted 
root product, costs about 90¢ a pound 
and can be used to replace an eighth 
to a half of the coffee. Other substi- 
tutes made of grains, such as Postum, 
also can be blended with real coffee. 

_ In regular coffee, fine grinds give 
more flavor. 

HYPERACTIVE FURNACES: 
This is a winter of record high fuel 
prices. Hot air systems usually cost 
less to operate than hot water. But 
note whether your hot air furnace 
tends to go on almost constantly. If 
so, the filter may need changing. 

For best results, change the filter 
once a month during the heating sea- 
son. If you have hot-water heat, 
vacuum the convectors frequently. 

PLASTIC STORMS: It’s never too 
late to install storm windows. Such 
storm windows are warmer than glass 
and less fragile but accumulate 
scratches and do cost more. 


Prices vary among suppliers. We 


got quotes on quarter-inch Plexiglas 
of 3 to $4 a square foot, not installed. 
In making your own comparisons 
locally, make sure you compare the 
same thickness. In comparison, .080 
thickness glass costs about $1.65 a 
square foot. The plastic is available 
from storm window and glass shops, 
building-supply companies and plastics 
“do it yourself” shops. 

For windows you don’t need to 
open or where appearance isn’t im- 
portant you can make interior storm 
windows inexpensively from vinyl film 
stapled to narrow wood or fiber strips. 

ORANGES: Juice prices have be- 
come a problem. Prices have jumped 
32% over last winter. Frozen concen- 
trate is still a better value than chilled 
juice, and in concentrate, store brands 
still cost about 20 to 25% less than 


national brands. Your best buy of all 
is likely to be a 12-ounce store brand 
of concentrate. 

BATTERIES: Most battery failures 
occur in cold weather. Battery effi- 
ciency drops just as starting require- 
ments increase. As well as a weak 
charge, corrosion of battery terminals 
is a leading cause of failures. If al- 
lowed to accumulate between the post 
and clamps. corrosion blocks electrical 
current. Removing corrosion is a sim- 
ple job for a serviceman. He also 
should apply a light film of nonmetal- 
lic grease to areas that might be 
affected. 


If you add water to your battery 
in cold weather, drive a few miles to 
mix the water with the electrolyte. 


If your battery won’t turn over the 
engine, first inspect the battery cables 
and the wiring to the starter. Tighten 
any loose connections. If the battery 
still doesn’t have enough power to op- 
erate the starter, the engine usually can 
be started by attaching jumper cables 
from your battery to that of another 
car. 


Be sure to hook up the cables cor- 
rectly. Use one cable (either) to con- 
nect the positive terminals of the two 
batteries. Clamp one end of the other 
cable to the negative terminal of the 
good battery and the other end to the 
engine or some other metal part of 
the disabled car to serve as a ground 
connection. Note that you do not con- 
nect this cable to the negative pole of 
the disabled battery. You need the 
ground connection to safeguard your 
car against damage to its electrical 
system. Also, don’t let the clamps from 
one cable touch the clamps on the 
other cable. 

Remove the vent caps from both 
the disabled battery and the good one, 
and cover the vents with folded cloths. 

Start the “charging” engine and run 
it a few minutes. Turn it off. Then 
start the disabled engine. 

After starting the engine, discon- 
nect the negative cable, then the posi- 
tive, and replace the battery caps. 
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Easy Brake Cleaning 


This one-ounce packet of concen- 
trate is mixed with a gallon of 
water to produce cleaning solution 
for brake assembly washers, to re- 
move asbestos dust, dirt and grease. 
Solution does not affect rubber, Neo- 
prene or brake materials, the manu- 
facturer says. The solution also is 
discarded as easily as soapy water. 


Need a Second Skin? 


This transparent plastic Chip-Gard 
film, coated with flexible pressure- 
sensitive adhesive is designed for 
protecting vehicle surfaces. The 
product is said not to yellow or crack 
and is easily removable. 


For the Workshop 


Heat and cold are blocked by over- 
lapping transparent plastic strips. 
However, traffic, such as you with a 
load, can move through easily be- 
cause of visibility. Recommended ap- 
plications include noise, smoke, and 
insect control. 
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Five-Function Tach 


Easily installed without cables and 
ratio adapters, this dash mounted 
tachgraph records speed, mileage, 
time, stop-and-go periods, and RPM. 


Automatic 
Wheel Balancer? 


A Northeastern firm is marketing a 
new wheel balance which is said to 
help take much of vibration out of 
truck wheels. The one-inch plastic 
tube is filled with oil and a number 
of precision ground steel balls. Im- 
balances arising from stones in tire 
treads or lost pieces of rubber are 
compensated for automatically, the 
firm claims. When the vehicle is 
stopped, balls and oil are resting at 
the bottom of the tube. Then, as the 
vehicle accelerates, centrifugal force 
automatically positions the steel 
balls on the lighter side of the wheel. 


WHAT’S NEW keeps our read- 
ers informed of new ideas. Since 
it is the policy of THE INTER- 
NATIONAL TEAMSTERS not 
to advertise any product, trade 
names and manufacturers are 
omitted. Interested readers can 
obtain names of manufacturers 
by writing THE INTERNA- 
TIONAL TEAMSTER 11200 
Prospect Hill Rd., Glenn Dale, 
MD. 20769. A stamped, self- 
addressed envelope must be en- 
closed. 

A report on new products and 
processes on this page in no 
way constitutes an endorsement 
or recommendation. All per- 
formance claims are based on 
statements by the manufacturer. 


Get active in the legislative process through DRIVE, the Teamsters political action program. 
Otherwise, you leave the Federal Pie to be sliced up by lobbyists for selfish interest groups. 
Without your voice, they control your life from the cradle to the grave. Give $5 for DRIVE and 
buy yourself a-sounding board in political and government affairs. 


[] ’D LIKE TO CONTRIBUTE TO DRIVE POLITICAL FUND. 


| am enclosing the amount checked below as my contribution. 
L] $5 [] $10 L] $25 L] $50 


| am contributing to DRIVE with the understanding that this voluntary contribution may be used for political pur- 
poses in accordance with the constitution and rules of DRIVE. A copy of our Report is filed with the Federal Election 
Commission and is available for purchase from the Federal Election Commission, Washington, D. C. Make check 
a i ae DRIVE ... Democratic, Republican, Independent, Voter, Education, 25 Louisiana Avenue, N. W., Washing- 
on, D. C. 20001. 


hapten ss Nh te DRIVE DATE 


(Your name—please print) 


(address —please print) 
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(Signature) 


(Name of Company—please print) 
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Passes 
House 
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Calendar No. 574: 
S. 2467 


[Report No. 95-628] 
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Let the Senators 
from Your State 
Know You Support 
Labor Law Reform 


It must 
NOW 
Pass 


the Senate 


Reform of the National Labor 
Relations Act—to establish equity 
between an employee’s dealings 
with his boss—has passed the 
House of Representatives. It must 
now be approved by the U.S. 
Senate. Its identification in the 
Senate is $.2467. 


Much of the credit for passage of 
this bill in the House goes to the 
thousands and thousands of 
Teamsters who wrote to their 
Congressional representatives 


urging them to vote for the 
measure. 


Now, it is necessary for Teamsters 
to write to the Senators from their 
States, urging them to vote for 
passage of the measure. 


Labor remembers well that in 1965, 
the House passed repeal of the 
compulsory open shop provision 
of Taft-Hartley (Section 14(b)) 

only to have the repeal killed by a 
filibuster in the Senate. This must 
not happen to Labor Law Reform. 


FOR AN EFFECTIVE LETTER: 


“The Honorable 
United States Senate 
Washington, D.C. 20510 
1. Identify yourself. 


2. State in your own words that 
you support labor law reform. 


3. Be positive. Negative state- 


ments hurt your case. 
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SEND A CARTERGRAM ! ! 


Protest Deregulation of the Trucking Industry 


If present proposals to deregulate the trucking industry are successful, 
Md benefits enjoyed by Teamsters working in trucking will be de- 
stroyed. 


Trucking will concentrate on the most lucrative routes and small com- 
munities will be without trucking service. 


Small shippers will suffer as truckers seek out the volume freight of 
giant shippers. Workers in small plants will lose their jobs. 


These conditions existed in the 1930s before trucking was regulated. If 
current efforts to deregulate trucking succeed, they will exist again. , 


CARTERGRAM 


President Jimmy Carter 
The White House 
Washington, D. C. 20500 


Ce ee 


Dear President Carter: 


Please support efforts to maintain the integrity of my job and my contract 
and the benefits it brings to both myself and members of my family. | urge you 
to disregard the advice of your assistants who wish to destroy my job and the 
benefits my family and | currently enjoy under the present system of regulation 
in the trucking industry. 


ADDITIONAL COMMENTS: 


jreW pue dio 
Clip and Mail 


Name 


Address . 


City 


Zip Code 


The International Teamster has AEN TERNATIONAL 
an average monthly circulation BINA 
of 1,886,230 and an estimated : 
readership of 5,000,000 (based _ Ww. Sh DEDICATED TO SERVICE 


on average impartial surveys of 
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Periodicals). It is the largest Official magazine of the International Brothernood of Teamsters, 
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MESSAGE FROM FRANK E. FITZSIMMONS 


AS THIS WAS written, the members of the United Mine Workers Union had 
overwhelmingly turned down the contract negotiated by their union with coal 
operators and President Carter was set to invoke the 80-day cooling off period of 
the Taft-Hartley Act. 


How this impasse will be resolved is now only a matter of conjecture. How it 
came about is a story in itself. 


But, my concern here is with the side effects of the coal strike, which some anti- 
labor politicians are certain to use in an attempt to punish all working men and 
women. 


Labor Law Reform is now before the U.S. Senate, legislation which is designed 
to ensure that employers abide by laws already on the books. Obviously, that has 
nothing to do with the coal strike. 


But, we can assume with certainty that there are those in the Senate who will 
use the unfortunate coal strike situation in an attempt to defeat labor law reform. 


That’s the unfortunate fact of life in today’s political life. As the old saying goes, 
politicians will compare apples to oranges if it serves their purpose. Consider, too, 
that 1978 is an election year, and you have the ingredients for a fiasco in the US. 
Senate which will further convince working men and women that the U.S. 
Government is not serving their needs. 


I know many of you have already written your letters to your Senators urging 
passage of Labor Law Reform. It is necessary now for you to write another letter, 
letting your Senators know you will be watching not only their votes on Labor Law 
Reform but also their debating tactics. Certainly, there will be no labor support for 
those who attempt to use the coal strike to scuttle legislation giving a worker a 
fair shake with his employer. 


Our legislative department will be monitoring debate closely on the labor law 
reform issue, and future issues of this publication will detail the antics of those who 
believe they can pull the wool over the eyes of labor. 


The coal strike and labor law reform are two unrelated issues, and I strongly 
urge you to let your Senators know just that. 


Fraternally, 


Above, General President Frank E. Fitz- 
simmons and Secretary-Treasurer Ray 
Schoessling arrive for the meeting. Be- 
low, an overall view of the meeting, 
attended by more than 900 Teamster 
stewards. 


Top IBT Leadership 
Meets with Union Stewards 


MORE THAN 900 Teamsters gath- 
ered in Greensboro, North Carolina 
last month to hear from General Presi- 
dent Frank E. Fitzsimmons and Gen- 
eral Secretary-Treasurer Ray Schoes- 
sling about the union’s current drive 
to organize Overnite Transportation 
Co., one of the nation’s largest non- 
union freight lines. 

Traveling by bus and car, local 
union officers and stewards journeyed 
from Virginia, South Carolina and all 
parts of North Carolina to the one-day 
session hosted by IBT Local 391. The 
meeting was held February 18, a Satur- 
day, and in all, was attended by repre- 
sentatives of more than 14 local unions 
affiliated with Joint Councils 9 and 83. 

Why they were there was clear. The 
campaign at Overnite is a top priority 
of the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, and they wanted to lend 
their support as “firing line officers” to 
the campaign. General President Fitz- 
simmons praised the stewards and offi- 
cers for their support, terming them 
the “backbone of this organization.” 

“Why is Overnite important to the 
Teamsters?” he commented. Because 
the company’s “big and getting bigget. 

“Overnite has 64 terminals operat- 


ing in 19 states, affecting three Team- 
ster area conferences—Eastern, Cen- 
tral and Southern,” Fitzsimmons said. 
“and they’re still growing.” More than 
36 local unions feel the impact of 
its Operations. 

. Overnite not only pays its employees 
much less than Teamster-negotiated 
wages and benefits, but directly threat- 
ens all Teamsters Union members, 
especially those employed in the freight 
industry. 

Why? “Because Overnite’s plan is 
to lower standards of as many freight 
companies as possible with the net re- 
sult showing up at the bargaining table 
in our next negotiations with the freight 
industry, where we will face increased 
employer resistance to our demands, 
as a result.” Fitzsimmons emphasized. 

Overnite is buying out union car- 
riers, and then operating them non- 
union. It’s a profitable carrier, yet 
uses its profits not to reward employees 
but to tear down Teamster wages and 
working conditions. 

Fitzsimmons told the stewards, 
“Local unions represented here today 
have jurisdiction over 2,169 Overnite 
Transportation employees, or 57 per 
cent of the bargaining units. 


“So this organizing campaign very 
definitely involves you—to the extent 
that we must fight to protect what you 
have achieved by organizing non- 
union Overnite. So get involved! Sign 


up Overnite employees. Encourage 
them to join this union!” the Teamster 
leader said. 

General Secretary-Treasurer Ray 
Schoessling seconded this theme when 
he told the stewards: “You are the key 
to the success of any of our programs. 
And there is no more vital task than 
organizing the unorganized. 

“You know the difference your 
union contract has made. Many of you 
faced the kind of fear tactics used by 
Overnite Transportation and made 
your decision for yourself—a better 
life through organization,” he said. 

“The case for bringing Teamster 
unionism to Overnite workers is sim- 
ple: They deserve union wages and 
conditions. We must protect the jobs 
and living standards of the members 
you represent from erosion by non- 
union, low-wage competition. 

“Every element of the Teamsters 
Union—from the local union to head- 
quarters in Washington—exists for one 
purpose: To organize the unorganized 
. .. to negotiate the best possible con- 
tract . . . to provide for the health of 
the worker and his family . . . and to 
make sure that the worker can live 
in dignity and decency when he re- 
tires. Most important: the union means 
service to the member at the job site. 

“To the members, the union is you 
—the people they turn to day in and 
day out with their problems and ques- 
tions. 

“Our interest is people,” Schoessling 
pointed out, and an entire staff at In- 
ternational Union headquarters exists 
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‘Get involved; 
sign up Overnite 
employees.’ 

Frank E. Fitzsimmons 


‘We exist for one 
purpose... to 
organize the 
unorganized... .? 

Ray Schoessling 


to serve people—the members of the 
Teamsters Union. 

Fitzsimmons and Schoessling were 
introduced for these remarks by In- 
ternational Union Vice President John 
Cleveland. 

While Overnite was the primary 
topic, other subjects also came up. La- 
bor law reform, and the need for 
Teamster support to enact the legisla- 
tion, captured the stewards’ attention 
as they took pens in hand to jot down 
the number they needed to refer to, 
S. 2467. 

Deregulation of the trucking indus- 
try, another legislative threat, also was 
discussed, “Deregulation seeks to make 
it possible for anyone with a truck to 
get into the freight business,” Fitzsim- 
mons said. “It will do away with rate 
bureaus; cutthroat competition will 
prevail and carriers will cut labor costs 
to gain a competitive edge.” 

That means “we are talking about 
YOUR wages, hours and working con- 
ditions!” Fitzsimmons emphasized. He 
urged the stewards to start a mail 
campaign to defeat the proposal. 

Another topic, that of the Central 
States Pension Fund, was very impor- 
tant to those Teamsters at the meeting 
who are participants in this particular 
plan. 

Fitzsimmons noted that, contrary to 
reports in the media which would 
lead participants to suppose that only 
about seven people a month received 
benefits from the plan, the plan ac- 
tually is very healthy and disburses 
between $23-$26 million a month to 
more than 80,000 retirees. 

In the tri-state area of the Carolinas 
and Virginia alone, the plan disburses 
more than $8 million each month, and 
that “from a fund whose investment 


policies have been called suspect,” he 
noted. 

Fitzsimmons reminisced that benefits 
when he became a trustee were only 
$200 per month for the first five years, 
and then were reduced to $90 per 
month for life. 

Today, a Teamster with 20 years 
service at age 57 can retire at a maxi- 
mum $450 for life; at age 60 with 20 
years service at a maximum of $550 
for life. “In addition, he is paid full 
Social Security,” Fitzsimmons pointed 
out, “unlike some industrial pensions 
which deduct the amount of paid So- 
cial Security from the recipients’ 
checks. That Teamster retiree also has 
health and welfare coverage for him- 
self and his wife at no cost to him 
and medical insurance that would 
cost about $150/month on the open 
market.” 

Perhaps the best endorsement of 
Teamster pensions came when a Local 
391 retiree got up during a question- 
and-answer session following the re- 
marks and thanked the Teamster lead- 
ers for his pension. “I read a lot in 
the papers about the Central States 
pension,” he said, “but I also read 
what’s on my check from Central 
States every month. That, combined 
with my Social Security check, gives 
me a good living. So I won’t believe 
what I read in newspapers. I’ll believe 
what I see every month on that 
check!” 

Both Fitzsimmons and Schoessling 
pointed out during the session that the 
Teamsters Union is nothing more than 
what the members make it. “You are 
this International Union,” stewards 
heard. “Our union constitution and 
bylaws offer you relief to your prob- 
lems, and your union leaders are noth- 


Speakers and guests at the Greensboro 
meeting are shown here, clockwise 
from left: International Vice President 
John Cleveland, Local 391 Secretary- 
Treasurer Bruce Blevins and its Presi- 
dent, R. V. Durham, a Teamster retiree 
who took the floor to praise his Central 
States pension, and the officers of Joint 
Councils 9 (top) and 83 (bottom). 


ing more than fellow workers, you 
yourself have elected to lead you.” 

“Yes, we have problems. All orga- 
nizations do. But, I'll tell you this,” 
Fitzsimmons said, “When those prob- 
lems arise, I’ll come to loyal and dedi- 
cated stewards and trade union mem- 
bers like yourselves. You and I and 
the officers will settle our problems 
internally, We don’t need outside help 
when I have you. 

“I was happy to come down and 
visit you and discuss the Overnite sit- 
uation with you. But remember,” he 
urged, “It’s not my union. It’s ours 
and it’s the greatest International 
Union in the world, and it will con- 
tinue that way so long as we all work 
together.” 

The leaders’ remarks were met with 
great enthusiasm by the 900 Teamsters 
attending the meeting, who were 
unanimous in their support of the 
Overnite campaign. 

Among the local union officers shar- 
ing the dais with the Teamsters leaders 
were: Lysle WHazelgrove, secretary- 
treasurer of Joint Council 83; Earl 
Perkins, Local 29 secretary-treasurer; 
W. Ernie Smith, Local 29 president; 
David Whitley, Local 101 president; 
Raymond Taylor, Local 101 secretary- 
treasurer; Walter Thacker, Local 171 
secretary-treasurer; Gene Tatum, 
Local 322 secretary-treasurer; Francis 
Lloyd, Local 539 secretary-treasurer; 
Ray Burd, Local 592 president; Ronald 
Jenkins, Local 592 vice president, and 
Ernest Hines, Local 822 president. 

Frank Wood, president of Joint 
Council 9 and secretary-treasurer of 
Local 28, introduced officers from his 
area, including: J. D. Bowles, Local 
509 secretary-treasurer; D. P. Ready, 
Local 509 president; R. V. Durham, 
Local 391 president; Bruce Blevins, 
Local 391 secretary-treasurer; Bobby 
Martin, Local 86 president; Ken Bow- 
man, Local 71 president; Jimmy 
Wright, Local 71 secretary-treasurer; 
Hugh Baxter, Local 61 secretary-treas- 
urer; John Nestlerode, Local 61 presi- 
dent; and Morris Stepp, Local 28 presi- 
dent. 

International Union organizers at the 
session who currently are involved in 
the Overnite campaign included: Al 
Dietrich, Joseph Allgood, Louis Rich- 
ard, Thomas High, Michel Ledet, 
Vicki Sapporta, and Gid Parham. 

Others present at the session in- 
cluded: Walter Shea and Joseph Cot- 
ter, administrative assistants to the 
General President; and Eastern Con- 
ference staffers Robert Flynn, Fleming 
Campbell, Jerry Schultheis, Roy Al- 
ston, Jim Shelton, Joseph Mazza, Rob- 
ert Sims and Chuck Gagnon. 
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WHEREVER Teamster leaders go, it’s 
news! And the meeting of Teamster 
President Frank E. Fitzsimmons and 
Secretary-Treasurer Ray Schoessling 
with stewards and officers of the tri- 
state Carolinas and Virginia region 
recently was no exception. 

The two Teamster leaders fielded 
questions from the local media on 
questions ranging from labor law re- 
form to negotiations between the coal 
operators and the United Mine Work- 
ers Union. 

A few of the many questions the 
Teamster leaders fielded: 

e On the need for labor law re- 
form—‘“We have campaigns where we 
get the cards, but can’t get the em- 
ployer to negotiate because his delay- 
ing tactics postpone elections and 
water down worker interest. A change 
in the law will make that process 
somewhat fairer.” 

The Teamster leaders noted that if 
the Teamsters “can’t win the election, 
we shouldn’t be there. But if we do 
win, employers should have to bargain 
in good faith for a contract.” 

e What can workers do who have 
collected the cards, then failed to get 
an election—“Hope for changes in 
the law and have patience. In the case 
of Overnite, if we get card support, 
we'll have an election or Mr. Overnite 
will have some problems.” 

© Statistics show union member- 
ship is declining. What do you see as 
the future of organized labor and hope 
for in terms of organizing in the south? 

“Union efforts to organize in the 
south will be successful! The govern- 
ment’s statistics on these things aren’t 
always accurate, as evidenced by dis- 
parity in the numbers on unemploy- 
ment. In all areas, union or non-union 


unemployment is up because we’ve 
had a recession in this country, causing 
greater unemployment for everyone. 

“Speaking for our union, we don’t 
seem to have a problem organizing— 
speaking practically, we have success- 
fully concluded three different cam- 
paigns in this local union alone in the 
last three weeks here in North Caro- 
lina. 

“As far as we’re concerned, if 
you've got a product to sell and can 
show that in numbers there is strength, 
you're going to win. We think that 
organizing all over this country is 
going to pick up and be greater than 
ever before. We only hope that the 
conspiracy between big business, the 
National Assn. of Manufacturers and 
all those other groups will fail in 
trying to destroy our unions in this 
country.” 

e Labor Department suit on the 
Central States Pension Fund—Is that 
civil suit a source of worry? 

“We invited the Labor Department 
originally to investigate our funds if 
they had any questions. For three 
years, they have been in our offices 
(and this is from 20-35 men at a time) 
—at the taxpayers’ expense! 

“After that time, all they came up 
with is this suit, “charging us under 
the prudent man clause of ERISA. 
They couldn’t even put a dollar 
amount on what they thought was be- 
ing lost. But we’ll go to court and 
we'll be interested in seeing how they 
think we’ve failed to meet any obliga- 
tions.” 

When it was over, and the time for 
the stewards’ meeting had come, per- 
haps the reporters from North Caro- 
lina had picked up a few new ideas 
on organized labor. 


Central Conference of Teamsters 


Holds Workshop in Kansas City 


“WE’VE DONE MORE for our mem- 
bership than any other labor organiza- 
tion in the country today—and we 
intend to do better!” 


That was the affirmation and vow 
made by Teamster General President 
Frank E. Fitzsimmons at the 16th 
workshop meeting held by the Central 
Conference of Teamsters in late 
February. 


Fitzsimmons’ declaration was echoed 
or enlarged upon by every major 
speaker ranging from General Secre- 
tary-Treasurer Ray Schoessling to 
Conference Director Roy Williams 
and on through an impressive list of 
Teamster vice presidents. They spoke 
to 800 delegates and guests at the 
3-day meeting in Kansas City, Mo. 


After congratulating the Central 
Conference delegates for their achieve- 
ments, Fitzsimmons put his finger on 
what is probably the basic reason the 
Teamsters Union again is in the eye 
of the hurricane. 


“We in the Teamsters do things. If 
we slowed down, the potential for 
criticism would be greatly lessened. 
But the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters and its affiliates are on the 
move. Our contracts for the member- 
ship are the envy of the labor move- 
ment. . . . Today, workers in every 
walk of life turn to us to do the job 
for them.” 

The general president expressed 
pride in the Central States Pension 
Plan, for example, which now dis- 
penses annually some $274 million to 
more than 80,000 retired Teamsters. 
In addition, there is the health and 
welfare program of equal calibre. 

Fitzsimmons referred proudly to 
forthcoming April Ist increases under 
the National Master Freight Agree- 
ment—heavy gains in wages as well 
as employer contributions to the pen- 
sion program. 

According to critics, Fitzsimmons 
added, he and Roy Williams and other 
former trustees of the pension pro- 


’ 


gram under attack owe an “apology’ 
to someone. He offered instead the 
following promise: 

“Roy and I and other members of 
the negotiating committee for the Na- 
tional Master Freight Agreement fully 
intend to go to the bargaining table 
late this year and negotiate even 
higher employer contributions to the 
pension fund—and if the cost of com- 
plying with the pension laws doesn’t 
eat up those increases, our retirees will 
get even higher pensions.” 

The Teamster leader suggested apol- 
ogies might better come from those 
who had to increase taxes to rescue 
Social Security; those who permit gov- 
ernment civil service and military pen- 
sions to be either totally unfunded or 
terribly underfunded; those on bank- 
ers’ row who have taken baths in real 
estate investments; those heading other 
unions that totter on the edge of bank- 
ruptcy. 

“The Teamsters Union stands head 
and shoulders above the rest in what 


PA 


it does for its more than two million 
members, and is slandered and libeled 
by those who are intent on destroying 
organized labor. . . . They must de- 
stroy the biggest and the best first if 
they are to be successful,’ Fitzsim- 
mons said. 

“I have news for them. 

“We accept that challenge willingly 
just as we have accepted it every day 
of our lives. There is nothing new in 
what they seek to do.” 

In conclusion, Fitzsimmons told the 
delegates: “This union belongs to you 
and your memberships. No outsider 
has title to anything in the Teamsters 
Union.” 

General Secretary-Treasurer Ray 
Schoessling declared early in his 
speech to the delegates: “Teamsters 
have always been willing to learn, to 
change and to improve—that’s the 
secret of our success.” 

Schoessling described as “solvent 
and able to take care of any prob- 
lem” the IBT’s general fund and de- 
fense fund which jointly total more 
than $113 million today. 

He said: “We’re big—and vulner- 
able because of our size—but the 
Teamsters Union will survive this at- 
tack so long as it has the support of 
the membership.” 

Schoessling posed a final, simple 
question for critics of the Teamsters: 
“What have they ever done for this 
union?” 
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In his report as director of the 
Central Conference of Teamsters, 
Vice President Roy Williams told the 
nearly 700 delegates attending the six- 
teenth workshop meeting that the 
total Conference membership now 
stands at 700,000. 

Williams expressed pride in the fact 
that the CCT bestowed grants totaling 
$464,000 in 1977 to aid local unions 
in organizing campaigns. Also, he 


Delegates to the Central Con- 
ference of Teamsters workshop 
meeting in Kansas City, Mo., 
had an excellent opportunity to 
get first-hand information on the 
most recent innovations in the 
Central States Pension Fund. 

An 8-member crew, including 
a computer expert, was set up 
in a special room to answer 
delegates’ questions about both 
the pension fund operation and 
the Central States Health and 
Welfare Fund. 


said, the CCT assets have improved 
$400,000 in the past year. 

Williams relinquished some of the 
time he might have spent addressing 


the delegates so that a run-down could 
be given on the campaign now being 
conducted in Missouri by RTW 
forces. 

Most of the members of the Team- 
sters general executive board attended 
the meeting but not all the vice presi- 
dents addressed the delegates. 

Vice President Harold Gibbons of 
St. Louis, Mo., remarked on the 
growth of the Conference as 1978 
marked the organization’s 30th anni- 
versary. 


Vice President Robert Holmes of 
Detroit, Mich., one of the founders of 
the Conference, encouraged delegates 
to update the operations of their local 
unions. 


Jackie Presser, vice president from 
Cleveland, O., asked the delegates to 
recognize there is a tremendous attack 
being mounted on General President 
Fitzsimmons and the general executive 
board, and requested they help in de- 
fense. 


Joseph Trerotola, vice president 
from New York City and director of 
the Eastern Conference of Teamsters, 
leveled a blast at dissidents who are 
trying to destroy the IBT rather than 
help make it grow. 

Vice President Louis F. Peick of 
Chicago, Ill., expressed the view that 
dissidents are dedicated to destroying 
the Teamsters Union in any fashion 
they can. 


Shown addressing delegates to the 
Central States Workshops are: (top row, 
all photos left to right) IBT Vice 
Presidents George Mock, Harold J. 
Gibbons, Joseph Trerotola, and Robert 
Holmes; (second row) Vice Presidents 
Roy Williams, M. E. ‘Andy’ Anderson, 
Louis Peick, and Jackie Presser; (third 
row) Vice Presidents Joseph Morgan, 
Sam Provenzano and John Cleveland. 
Other speakers included: (fourth row) 
Retired Vice President William Presser, 
Daniel Shannon, David Previant, David 
Sweeney and R. V. Durham; (bottom 
row) Thomas Owens, Donald Rodgers, 
Norman Goldstein, Norman Greene and 
Norman Weintraub. 


TEAMSTER members working 
under the National Master 
Freight Agreement are due in- 
creases in hourly and mileage 
rates, plus a cost-of-living in- 
crease, effective April 1, 1978. 

Those members working un- 
der an hourly rate will receive 
a 50 cent-per-hour increase. 
Those working under a mileage 
rate will receive one and a quar- 
ter cents per mile increase. 

Additionally, the hourly rate 
will be increased by an addi- 
tional 38 cents under the cost- 
of-living clause, making the total 
hourly increase 88 cents. 

The cost-of-living increase for 
mileage rated employees amounts 
to .95 cents per mile, bringing 
the total mileage increase to 2.2 


Master Freight Increase 


Using the Central States sup- 
plement to the National Master 
Freight Agreement as a norm, 
the hourly rate will be $9.38. 

Using the Central States sup- 
plement to the National Master 
Freight Agreement as a norm, 
a driver of a five-axle tandem 
unit will receive a mileage rate 
of 23.05 cents. 

Similar increases are due mem- 
bers working under the Na- 
tional Automobile Transporters 
National Agreement, but the ef- 
fective date of those increases is 
June 1, 1978. 

Like increases are also due 
members working under various 
agreements with United Parcel 
Service, on varying dates, the 
first of which is due May 1, 


cents per mile. 1978. 


CCT Farmer Resolution 


the American farmers have faithfully fulfilled their under- 

taking to provide food and fiber to the world’s masses, both 

domestic and foreign and; 

this task has been performed by ever-decreasing numbers 

of farmers, by reason of rapidly increased productivity, 

and; 

the American farmers have thus become politically weak, 

without proper voice in relation to their vast importance, 

and; 

altogether too many agencies of government and private 

industry have taken every advantage of the farmer’s plight, 

and; 

the young farmer must now compete with giant corpora- 

tions and various developers for his family farm upon the 

sad occasion of the passing of his elders, and; 

the farmer’s principal working tool, his land, has become 

acceptable collateral to insure continuity of government 

operations, his own financial well-being notwithstanding, 
and; 

the farmers now face imminent financial disaster, immedi- 

ate relief must be afforded, 

THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED that the Central Conference of Team- 
sters and its 700,000 members sincerely endorse and sup- 
port the stated objective of the farmers of Missouri and of 
the entire nation to earn a fair return on their investments 
and labor, and, 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED that the Central Conference of Team- 
sters, representative of working men and women, whole- 
heartedly endorses the concept of the right of farmers to 
protest and otherwise pursue lawful remedy. 

THEREFORE BE IT FINALLY RESOLVED that the Central Confer- 

ence of Teamsters pledges its support to all farmers of our 

13 states, in the State and National governmental bodies. 

and further expresses the sincere desire to develop a mean- 

ingful political alliance which will undoubtedly result in a 

better understanding of each other’s problems and coop- 

erate to effect resolution thereof. 


WHEREAS 


WHEREAS 


WHEREAS 


WHEREAS 


WHEREAS 


WHEREAS 


WHEREAS 


M. E. Anderson, vice president 
from Los Angeles, Calif., pledged the 
cooperation of the western Teamsters 
with those from the central region. 


Vice President John Cleveland of 
Washington, D.C., said he had com- 
plete confidence in the future of the 
International Union so long as Team- 
sters stay together. 


Also appearing were vice presidents 
George Mock of Sacramento, Calif.; 
Sam Provenzano of Union City, N.J., 
and J. W. Morgan, director of the 
Southern Conference of Teamsters. 


William Presser, retired member of 
the general executive board, spoke 
movingly to the delegation. It was his 
opinion that the government is de- 
termined to destroy the Central States 
Pension Fund as well as the Interna- 
tional Union. 


A guest making a brief appearance 
was Steve Coyle, a vice president of 
the Butcher Workmen. 


Norman Weintraub, chief econ- 
omist for the IBT, introduced a sam- 
ple cost-of-living clause newly devel- 
oped for Teamster affiliates by the 
research and education department. 
The language of the clause is easily 
adjustable to meet specific contract 
needs. 


David Sweeney, legislative director 
for the IBT, discussed the need for 
Teamsters Union members to write 
their Senators in support of the labor 
law reform bill, $.2467. The House 
already has passed the legislation. The 
Senate version of the bill has suffered 
some weakening amendments. 


Norman Goldstein, assistant direc- 
tor of organizing for the IBT, told the 
Conference delegates that the Interna- 
tional Union hoped to file within 90 
days for an election at Overnite 
Transportation Co. The union has 
been conducting a strenuous organiz- 
ing campaign throughout the Overnite 
system. 


Thomas Owens, director of the 
Teamster National Building Material 
and Construction Division, reported 
on the situation in the nation’s con- 
struction industry. 


Labor costs in construction, Owens 
said, have increased about 40 per cent 
since 1973—but all other construction 
costs have gone up 200 per cent in the 
same period. 


Don Rodgers, director of the IBT 
government relations and energy de- 
partment, commented that the situa- 


tion of worsening public pensions “is 
so bad it is frightening.” 

For that reason, Rodgers suggested, 
the vision of solvent and successful 
pension programs such as the Central 
States fund “must be attractive to the 
federal government.” By contrast, he 
referred to financially-troubled New 
York City’s flirtation with union pen- 
sion monies. 

“We are interested in trying to pro- 
tect our people on the job,” said R. 
V. Durham, director of the IBT de- 
partment of safety and health. For 
that reason, Durham added, the 
Teamsters have been in the forefront 
of efforts to make the jobsite and 
equipment safer and more healthy. 

Durham said the Teamsters Union 
has cause to be proud in its successful 
efforts in the particular areas of tires 
and brakes where failures rank No. 1 
and No. 2 as killers of drivers in 
accidents. 

Norman Greene, director of the 
Teamster Airline Division, reported 
on the International Union’s organiz- 
ing campaign for counter agents at 
American Airlines. 

David Previant, general counsel for 
the Central Conference of Teamsters, 
delivered a legal report laced with 
cogent comments on the past and 
present. 


Previant told the delegates that the 
National Labor Relations Board and 
the courts are starting to give “much 
narrower readings” to provisions of 
the Landrum-Griffin law, the Taft- 
Hartley law, and the recently enacted 
pension statute known as ERISA. 

He said the two most common legal 
dangers confronting unions today are 
in the areas of the freedom of speech 
provisions in the statutes, and in suits 
over alleged failure of fair representa- 
tion. 

It has reached the point, Previant 
said, where unions are damned if they 
do and damned if they don’t. The 
best antidote he could prescribe was 
the exercise of patience, the keeping 
of good records, and follow-through 
on all problems affecting the member- 
ship of a local union. 

Matt Abboud, the legislative direc- 
tor for Teamster Joint Council 13 in 
St. Louis, Mo., discussed the current 
campaign of the National Right-to- 
Work Committee to push union-bust- 
ing legislation through the Missouri 
assembly. 

The final business session of the 
Conference was given mostly to re- 
ports from the various trade divisions 
that had been meeting through the 
previous days. Reports were given by: 


c.c.T. Resolution 
On Pension Fund 


We are all aware of the recent civil suit filed by the U.S. Department 
of Labor against the former Trustees of the Central States, Southeast 
and Southwest Areas Pension Fund and the biased reporting concerning 
this suit in the media. Since the Central Conference was one of the bodies 
which appointed these Union Trustees, we think it appropriate that this 
mecting of the delegates of the Central Conference go on record as to 


the following resolution: 


1) That this lawsuit by the U.S. Department of Labor is without 
merit, is politically inspired and is deliberately intended to undermine 


the leadership of our Union; 


2) That we know these former Trustees to be men of integrity who 
have always acted in the best interests of the Teamster membership 
and have always acted consistent with the highest fiduciary standards; 

3) That despite this lawsuit and the media attacks on our leaders, 
we continue to have the utmost confidence in their leadership and their 


integrity; 


4) That we have every confidence that these Union officials will be 
exonerated of these charges once the facts are brought to light in a court 


of law; 


5) That the facts will prove that their performance as Trustees was 
far superior to the record of performance of Government and private 
financial institutions as to the handling of Trust Funds. 

Accordingly, be it resolved that the Central Conference of Teamsters 


make available whatever assistance and support may legally be provided 
to these former Trustees in this matter. 


Bob Schlieve on food processing; 
Dick Crowthers on construction; Dan 
Darrow on United Parcel Service; 
Harold O’Brien on _ bakery; Bill 
Hogan, Sr., on industrial and also the 
National Motion Picture, TV and 
Trade Show meeting; Jack Thiebeau 
on dairy; Jim Schoessling on brewery 
and soft drink; Joe Valente on public 
service; Sam Smith on warehousing; 
Roy Strain on carhaul, and Jack 
Yager on freight. 

Karl Rogers, secretary-treasurer of 
Teamster Joint Council 56 headquar- 
tered in Kansas City, Mo., delivered 
the welcoming remarks to the 684 
delegates-and 124 guests attending the 
Conference sessions. 


Shannon 
Defends 
Fund 


“The Central States Pension 
Fund is in excellent shape and 
don’t let anyone tell you differ- 
ently,” said Daniel Shannon, 
executive director of the fund, 
in a talk to delegates attending 
the Central Conference of 
Teamsters workshop meeting in 
Kansas City, Mo. 

Shannon declared the CSPF 
was one of the finest pension 
programs in the nation “and 
proves that working men and 
women can provide for their 
own security.” 

Assets of the fund, Shannon 
said, increased $140 million 


during 1976 and the same rate 


of increase continued in the first 
half of 1977. The fund’s assets 
today total $1.6 billion. 

Shannon noted that the gov- 
ernment’s suit against former 
Teamster trustees of the CSPF 
offered no evidence. He added 
that the fund’s trustees had 
never tried to hide anything; 
that, in fact, the trustees had 
invited the government to “take 
a look” at the CSPF. The gov- 
ernment, in Shannon’s view, re- 
sponded with a ‘big lie’ tech- 
nique. 

“We can no longer allow our- 
selves to sit back and be smeared 
and have the fund debased,” 
Shannon stated. “What is emerg- 
ing is a clear pattern of govern- 
ment conspiracy behind these 
charges to drive Teamster lead- 
ership to the wall.” 
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Teamster 
Named 
Driver 


Of The 
Year 


William M. Whim 
ATA Driver-of-the-Year 


JOCKEYING a tractor-trailer rig 
over the open road isn’t the easiest 
job in the world, but Teamsters 
often make it look like child’s play. 

To Teamster William Whim of 
Local 41 in Kansas City, Mo., get- 
ting there safely is every bit as 
important as bringing his rig into 
the terminal on time. 

That may be one reason why 
Whim, a driver for Mid-American 
Lines Inc. with an enviable three- 
million-mile safe-driving record, 
was recently selected as Driver of 
the Year by the American Trucking 
Associations, Inc. 

Whim received the official ATA 
trophy and a diamond lapel pin to 
mark the honor from Secretary of 
Transportation Brock Adams at a 
ceremony recently in Washington, 
D.C. 

Safety is the key to a good driv- 
ing record, Whim pointed out 
recently. In his 25 years of truck- 
ing, he has logged over three 
million totally accident-free miles 
in trucks ranging from special 
tractors used in Antarctic expedi- 
tions and king-sized tow trucks to 
highway tractors hauling twin 
trailers. 


Along the way, he has explored 
the South Pole, where he narrowly 
escaped driving into a bottomless 
crevasse, won six prizes in safe 
driving competitions, and has been 
named Kansas Driver of the Month 
and Missouri Driver of the Month 
two times each. 


Bill Whim attributes his excellent 
driving record partly to his recog- 
nition of the need for safety while 
working in the Antarctic and 
partly to experience gained during 
his years with a towing service. 
There he was often called on to 
pull rigs out of ditches and right 
overturned trucks and heavy 
machinery. 

“My education about everyday 
safe driving really began in earnest 
then,” Whim said. “Every time I 
had to tow a vehicle, I would 
analyze what had gone wrong to 
cause the accident. And, in many 
of the cases, it seemed that alert- 
ness and common sense driving 
could have made all the difference.” 

Whim?’s skill as a driver was 
honed to a fine edge by his partici- 
pation in regional ATA-sponsored 
truck roadeos. A few years ago, 
he began competing in the events, 
which test a driver’s skills and 
safety consciousness. 


After months of practice, which 


was encouraged through Mid- 
American’s safety program, the 
43-year-old Whim entered the 1974 
Missouri-Kansas Truck Roadeo in 
the twin-trailer class. 

That resulted in a virtual sweep 
of the state competition in his 
class, as he won the Rookie of the 
Year title, first place in the twin- 
trailer class, and Kansas State 
Roadeo Grand Champion honors. 
The grand champion is the driver 
who accumulates the most points 
of any driver in his class. 

In 1976, Whim competed as a 
Missouri driver, winning second 
place in the twin-trailer class in 
that state’s roadeo. 

He had another big year in 
roadeo competition last year, win- 
ning first place in the Missouri 
twin-trailer class and taking that 
state’s grand champion title. He 
then took second place in his class 
in the National Truck Roadeo. (A 
fellow Teamster, Chester Radwan, 
beat him out for first-place honors.) 


Trucking is apparently a family 
affair in the Whim household. 
Whim’s wife, Charlotte, and his two 
sons, Chris and Michael, routinely 
help him prepare for roadeo 
competitions. “We set up the 
roadeo course; timed him; meas- 
ured distances to make sure he was 
close enough to the barriers, but 
not too close; and picked up those 
dumb little tennis balls which fell 
off the tees when he went over the 
line,” Charlotte says of their first 
family effort in roadeo competition. 


Bill adds that they were tougher 
than any of the roadeo judges he’s 
come in contact with since. He’s 
living proof, though, that “practice 
does indeed make perfect.” 

Bill joined Mid-American Lines 
and the Teamsters Union in 1963. 
With the freight line, based in 
Kansas City, Mo., for the past 14 

years, Bill can arrange his work 
schedule to be home when he’s 
needed, since he has attained some 
seniority with Mid-American. 

Between driving and practicing 
for the roadeos, Whim pushes 
safety in his talks with other 
truckers over his CB. Transmitting 
under the handle “Peterbilt,” Bill 
encourages all motorists to drive 
safely and to help other drivers in 
distress as he makes his Kansas 
City-Chicago run for Mid- 
American. 

“If the CB radio is used posi- 
tively, it could save a lot of lives 
and inconvenience,” he says. 


IT IS LAUNCHED as a rocket, orbits 
the earth as a spacecraft, and returns 
as a powerless aircraft to a runway 
landing. “It” is the Space Shuttle 
Orbiter. 

As millions of Americans watched 
last year, the ungainly looking flying 
machine with stubby “body, stunted 
wings, and grotesque tail was launched 
from atop a’ Bocing 747 support air- 
craft into space, to glide to earth 
again. 

Now America. embarks on a new 


2 Shuttling-in The Space Age: : 
A Teamster Success Story | 


era—one Of true space travel. Between 
this year and the end of. the 20th cen- 
tury, U.S. scientists will seek to open 
highways to the heavens so they can 
convert new space knowledge into 
beneficial uses on earth. 

For the first time, the United States 
will have a reusable spacecraft, one 
that will loft men and women into 
orbit and let them return to earth in 
airplane-style landings. 

The space shuttle will pave the way 
for the beginning of space industriali- 
zation. The resulting marriage of tech- 


nology and the marketplace is ex- 
pected to improve old products and 
create a whole host of new ones, 
vastly heighten the ability of people 
to communicate with one another, 
help uncover sources of oil, gas, and 
other valuable minerals, expand the 
science of weather forecasting, and 
set the stage for large-scale exploita- 
tion of solar energy. 

As the shuttle prototype, the Enter- 
prise, winged its way earthward in 
those five test flights, what many 
Teamsters may not have realized was 
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that their fellow members were con- 
tributing to mission success in their 
own way. 


One day Teamsters may be loading 
and unloading cargo thousands of 
miles above the earth, as the space 
shuttle program makes life in space 
more than an idea. For now, though, 
Teamsters working down here on 
planet Earth, are helping to make sure 
the National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration (NASA) program stays 
on course and meets its target dead- 
line. 


Teamsters from two California 
local unions, Locals 235 in Orange 
and 224 in Los Angeles, share most, 
if not all, of the transport load for 
Rockwell International, the prime 
contractor for the shuttle. Together, 
they have stepped into the space age 
right along with the Shuttle Orbiter. 


It is these Teamsters who are re- 
sponsible for the Orbiter—from 
maneuvering gigantic components to 
Rockwell’s plant for manufacture to 
transporting the functioning Space 
Orbiter test module when it’s on the 
ground. 


More than 37 Local 235 Teamster 
drivers employed by Rockwell have 
been involved in the day-to-day move- 
ment of the sub-assembly and support 
equipment during the six-year project, 
and Rockwell is still in the process of 
building the second of two shuttles it 
was contracted to build for the initial 
space voyages, so more remains to be 
done. In all, five reusable vehicles are 
planned for; these vehicles will make 
some 500 trips into space over the 
next few years. 


The project is unique in that vir- 
tually all parts of the shuttle were 
trucked to Rockwell’s Palmdale plant, 
at some stage in their trip from the 
5,000 different companies involved in 
the program. According to Rockwell, 
very little of the equipment has been 
shipped by rail or air, because Palm- 
dale lacks access to major rail spurs or 
airports. Thus, most of the work has 
been handled by Teamsters. 


The drivers faced some unusual 
challenges in getting their cargo safely 
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to the plant for assembly. Before 
equipment began arriving, drivers had 
to take huge weights out on the roads 
leading to Rockwell's Palmdale plant 
to test the roads against weight pres- 
sures the equipment would pose. 


After the test runs, jockeying com- 
ponents as varied as the mid-body or 
fuselage, the wings and vertical sta- 
bilizer and the aft fuselage for the 
mammoth project was all in a day’s 
work for Local 235 Teamsters. The 
wings alone measured 29.6 feet wide 
by 60 feet long, and had to be hauled 
from Long Beach harbour to Palmdale 
for final assembly. (Produced by 
Grumman Aerospace in Long Island, 
N.Y., they had been transported via 
the Panama Canal to the West Coast.) 

Getting the fuselage to the plant 
required more tricky maneuvering, 
according to Al Swift, business agent 
for Local 235 employees at Rockwell’s 
Space Division. The fuselage was 
built in San Diego, Calif. and the 65- 
foot-long, 15-foot-wide piece of equip- 
ment had to be hauled to Palmdale 
over regular highways and roads, on 
a wide-body truck. 

Among the Local 235 Teamsters 
involved in handling heavy loads were 
Rockwell semi-drivers Terry Ogle, 
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Teamsters move the Shuttle... 


Sam Baxter, Dan Ridgeway, Jim 
Nivotney, Ed Blank, and Ray Elliott, 
according to Swift. 

By the time the completed proto- 
type, the Enterprise, finally rolled off 
the assembly line and into the hanger, 
Teamsters from another California 
local, Local 224, had already figured 
out the complex procedures involved 
in moving the mammoth machine 
from Rockwell’s USAF Production 
Plant in Palmdale, Calif. to Edwards 
AFB for its operational and flight 
tests. 

Since Rockwell didn’t have the equip- 
ment necessary to carry out the haul, 
it contracted out the job to Contrac- 
tors Cargo, Inc., whose Teamsters and 
staff then took over. 

Preparing for the move required all 
the talent the Teamsters could muster. 


Contractors carried out several 
feasibility studies before they knew 
the specially-constructed hauling equip- 
ment could do its job. The tests deter- 
mined that the equipment could have 
a maximum width of only 20 feet and 
must have the capability of negotiat- 
ing a 90-degree turn from a 24-foot 
wide road onto a 22-foot wide road. 


To carry the heavy load, Contrac- 
tors made its own hauling unit, con- 


structed of two specially-built 32- 
wheel dollies under the ends of the 
top of the T and used a 16-wheel low- 
bed 10-ft. wide, pulled by a Peterbilt 
with Detroit Diesel V-12 power, op- 
erating with seven gears under 5 mph 
at 2000 rpm. 

The 32-wheel dollies were made up 
of two 8-ft wide double dollies de- 
signed by Contractors Cargo with T-1 
steel for strength and reduction of 
weight. 

Each dolly was steerable as a single 
unit or in unison, with a total of 90 
tires on the ground. With the 20-ft. 
width limitation there were 4 feet be- 
tween the dollies during the move and 
on sharp turns, wheel tracks of the 
inside wheels actually overlapped. 

Contractors loaded the strongback 
and dollies with steel beams and dies 
to 390,000 lbs. or 150% of the 
maximum load of the Orbiter, in order 
to verify the carrying capacity of the 
$145,000 transporter. 

Drivers again went out on test runs 
with heavy weights loaded onto their 
equipment to test road conditions. 
Above all, the company had to guar- 
antee the various components would 
not be damaged in any of the moves. 
This was where the professional skill 
of experienced Teamsters proved so 
valuable. 

NASA, the U.S. Corps of Engineers 
and the California Highway Patrol 
were charged with clearing the 36-mile 
route for the Teamster drivers. Traffic 
signs and signals were removed from 
the area, trees were trimmed, fences 
were moved as well as advertising 
signs and anything else that could 
have barred the safe passage of the 
Orbiter vehicle. Underground utilities 
over which the space shuttle would 
pass also were checked for security. 

On January 31, 1977, Teamsters 
began backing the OV-101 out of its 
hangar at 4 a.m. for the trip to Dry- 
den. Once onto the apron, it was 
turned around and taken over taxi- 
ways to the gate where at daybreak 
it started the 36-mile trip. 

The most difficult maneuver proved 
to be the backing out process, with 
four pivotal points in the transporter 
system. A 14-man crew was required 
to accomplish the move. 

The dimensions of the complete 


The components are trucked to the 


assembly building 
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Structure alone were unbelievable. 
Under development since 1972, the 
$3 billion Orbiter, OV-101, is the size 
of a 15-floor building laid on its side. 
The width equals that of an eight- 
floor structure, and the height paral- 
lels that of a building five-stories high 
being “towed” down an ordinary two- 
lane California highway. Imagine rid- 
ing down the highway and seeing that 
in your rear-view mirror! 

The 153-foot long Orbiter has a ver- 
tical stabilizer tail fin reaching up 53 
feet and a wing span of 78 feet. Total 
weight of the Orbiter and its trans- 
porter was 220,000 pounds (more than 
100 tons). 

The orbiter mounts on the large 
strongback, Rockwell says, which is 
shaped somewhat like a T with an 
elongated stem. The bottom of the T 
carries the nose of the space craft. 
Bearings at the outer ends of the 
cross-member fit into pockets under 
the wings. Jacking frames raise and 
lower the Orbiter. 

That load had to be moved from 
Rockwell’s Palmdale plant in South- 
ern California’s Antelope Yalley more 
than 36 miles to NASA’s Dryden 
Flight Research Center at Edwards. 

The Orbiter’s airborne tests, remem- 
bered by millions who saw it as re- 
sembling a gigantic piggyback ride 
atop the Boeing 747, in the end proved 
less hazardous than the 36-mile-long 
truck haul over some roads with paved 
surfaces 22-ft. wide. 

With all other traffic stopped, the 
shuttle began its trip with a convoy 
of 14 vehicles escorting it, seven 


ahead of OV-101 and seven behind. 
Overhead, the route was surveyed by 
helicopters. 

Accompanied by sightseers along 
the route, the shuttle finally com- 
pleted its first trip to Edwards, where 
it underwent further tests before tak- 
ing its first piggyback ride aboard the 
gigantic 747 support ship (SCA). 

Teamsters handling the important 
hauling job included: Andy Evans, a 
veteran heavy-haul driver, who ma- 
neuvered the front pulling unit; 
Kermit Atkinson, another veteran, the 
back-up man; Jim Edwards, moving 
superintendent, and Gary Spitzke and 
Herman McKenzie, who assisted in 
maneuvering the shuttle over the 
route. 

Since that first move, Teamsters 
have continued to provide support 
services to the shuttle program. 

Teamsters from Contractors Cargo 
this month will escort the Shuttle 
Orbiter—OV-101—to Marshall Space 
Flight Center in Huntsville, Ala., 


where vertical ground vibration tests 
will begin soon. These tests will deter- 
mine whether the vehicle, which 
NASA now knows can fly, can also 
be launched as a rocket. 

After the mated ground vibration 
tests are completed, Orbiter 101 will 
be ferried atop the SCA to the Dryden 
Flight Research Center at Edwards 
Air Force Base, Calif. and returned 
to Rockwell International’s Space 
Division facility at Palmdale by Local 
224 Teamsters, where it will undergo 
refurbishment for use as an earth- 
orbital spacecraft flying operational 
missions in the early 1980s. 

Rockwell’s Teamsters, of course, 
have remained busy in the past year, 
carrying parts to Palmdale for the 
OV-102, the second shuttle. 

The second Orbiter, which will be 
the first spacecraft to fly an earth- 
orbital mission in the spring of 1979, 
now is in final assembly at Palmdale. 
In late 1978, OV-102 will follow the 
same overland route to Dryden where 
it will be ferried atop the SCA to the 
Kennedy Space Center in preparation 
for the 1979 launch. Six orbital flight 
test (OFT) missions in 1979-1980 will 
prove the craft’s performance and 
validate its operational capability of 
transporting satellites, laboratories and 
scientific payloads in earth orbit. Then 
OV-102 will be used in the shuttle’s 
operational flights during 1980-1981. 

The Teamsters also expect to trans- 
port the second space vehicle, just as 
easily as they did the first. 

So, while Teamsters may not be 
ready to man the loading docks or 
fire up the space ferry for freight runs 
in space yet, they are playing a “stra- 
tegic, vital role in the mission’s suc- 
cess,” as a Rockwell International 
spokesman said. It’s just one more 
victory in a longtime Teamster success 
story. 


A Teamster Commentary 


Is Labor Losing Its Clout? 


‘No Way’ 


“Labor unions long ago lost sight of their original pur- 
pose—the noble purpose of protecting the worker. It seems 
their only purpose now is their own propagation and col- 
lection of dues. Labor unions contribute greatly to in- 
flation.”—A middle-class businessman. 

“Unions are wrecking the country.”——A retired man liv- 
ing in Los Angeles. 

“The labor unions are killing this country just as they 
did in England.”—-A company executive. 

Those are some of the quotes used in a recent consumer 
magazine poll to “prove” the point that labor unions are 
losing their influence. 

Which all goes to prove that if a pollster constructs his 
questions carefully and is careful about to whom the ques- 
tions are put, he can come up with any answer he so 
desires. 

And, as the nation’s readers are bombarded with such 
“opinion polls,” it becomes evident just how powerful such 
forces are in manipulating public opinion. 

According to this recent poll, 61 per cent of those 
questioned blamed government for inflation. Another 60 
per cent blamed labor unions. Business was blamed by 32 
per cent, and 32 per cent said the general public must 
share some of the blame. (That adds up to 186 per cent 
which works well if one is trying to manipulate public 
opinion, but isn’t very mathematically sound. ) 

In a carefully constructed poll, one doesn’t ask such 
questions as: 

“Is the 600 per cent increase in the price of oil from 
OPEC nations contributing to inflation?” 

“Is the fact that $125 billion goes to national defense 
(which consumes but does not produce) a cause of infla- 
tion?” : 

“Are we still feeling inflationary pressures from the 
Viet Nam War?” 

Be that as it may be, things haven’t changed much over 
the years. Since men and women first began organizing in 
the late 1880’s to get a fairer share of the pie, those more 
comfortably situated have decried the nerve of organized 
labor to ask for more than the pittance it already had. 

What has changed is that workers generally get a fair 
day’s pay for a fair day’s work . . . the sweatshops are 
gone ... children attend school instead of the third shift 
at the factory . . . mothers don’t sweat over piecework at 
home for pennies . . . fathers can afford to get sick or 
give a sick child hospital and medical care when needed. 

Perhaps the only thing wrong with organized labor is 
that not enough is taught about it in the public schools 
(only four state boards of education require that organized 


labor subjects be taught). And one can’t help but note that 
those reporting on organized labor are products of the 
schools whose curricula are dominated by imput from big 
business, the Chamber of Commerce, and the National 
Association of Manufacturers. 

Much is made of the fact that generally speaking organ- 
ized labor has reached a stagnant period in its growth, al- 
though these same stories point out that this is not true 
of the Teamsters. 

That is part of the story told by the manipulators of 
public opinion. But the part that isn’t told is that employers 
have found it more profitable to violate federal labor laws 
guaranteeing union membership to workers if they so de- 
sire. If, as it is said, “You can’t beat City Hall,” many U.S. 
employers have found out that “You can beat the National 
Labor Relations Act,” if you hire the right lawyers and 
are willing to pay fines and backpay awards to those 
illegally fired for exercising their rights under the National 
Labor Relations Act. 

During organized labor’s period of greatest growth, the 
National Labor Relations Act was a Marquis of Queens- 
bury code for labor-management relations, but employers 
aren’t playing that way any more. 

So, before the funeral arrangements are made for organ- 
ized labor by those who wish it dead, the opinion makers 
had better take a second look. 

According to the National Labor Relations Board 1977 
fiscal report, covering the period from September, 1976 to 
September, 1977, the Board handled 9,484 elections and of 
those almost half (46 per cent) were won by unions. That 
figure is down only two percentage points from 1976, when 
unions won 48 per cent of the representation victories, yet 
there were 846 more elections last year. So, actually, labor 
is holding its own, bringing more elections to the Board, 
and winning a lot of them. 

Teamsters, in 1977, as in 1976, once again led the list of 
unions scoring election victories, with more than 1,254 
wins last year, 41 more than in the preceding fiscal year. 
While overall averages may decline, the Teamster batting 
average gets better and better! 

So, in spite of the fear tactics of a J. P. Stevens and 
other like employers to scare employees from exercising 
their union rights, many are still coming forward. That 
tells us it will be many a year before we have the “Union- 
Free Environment” advocated in corporate boardrooms. 

If you have tickets to the theater, or to the basketball 
playoffs, or are planning a vacation, go ahead. It will be 
a while before the last rites are said over the body of 
organized labor. 
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TWO TEAMSTERS from Illinois had 
an unusual job assignment not too 

— long ago: they drove a tractor-trailer 
pt MAIC. from Chicago, Ill., to Moscow, 
U.S.S.R. 

The trip only took them 12 hours. 

Sandwiched between O’Hare Field 
in Chicago and Moscow’s Shereme- 
tyevo Airport were 5,900 miles aboard 
a U.S. Air Force C-5 transport plane. 
The traveling companions for the driv- 
ers were their tractor-trailer and their 
load, a 40-ton magnet. 

Sharing the rare experience were 
Charles Deutsch, Sr., and Leonard 
Schubbe. Deutsch is a member of 
Teamster Local 673 in Wheaton, IIl., 


yo) ade ‘ aig and Schubbe belongs to Teamster 
If you want a ticklish job, try backing a sensitive 40-ton load into a U.S. Air | ocal 714 in Berwyn, IIl 
Force C-5 transport as Teamster Leonard Schubbe is doing here. He made the Theo dl y k : Beldi 
ramp run on the first try in the job of taking an enormous magnet to Moscow. e Teamsters work for Belding 
Corp., of West Chicago, IIl., which 


had a special contract from the U.S. 
Energy Research and Development 


Wheels with Wings Administration. The contract called 


\ = ’ for transporting an pees super- 
conducting magnet from Argonne, 
Teamsters Drive Huge Magnet Fil yhere ERDA has a fa eae 
. laboratory—to the U.S.S.R. Institute 
From Chicago, Ill., to Moscow for High Temperatures, 
/ , It was an especially sensitive task. 
The magnet, which can generate a 
magnetic field more than 250,000 
times that of the earth’s magnetic 
field, is to be used in a variety of 
tests. The research will be conducted 
jointly by the United States and the 
U.S.S.R. for at least two years. 
Belding Corp., put together its best 
men and finest equipment to do the 
job. 
Just getting the magnet onto its 
carrier was a mighty achievement. 
Because of the weight and delicate 
nature of the magnet, it was hoisted 
onto a 3-axle air-ride lowboy with the 
aid of hydraulic gantry legs controlled 
by a unified jacking console. The con- 
sole assured that all four legs would 
lift at exactly the same rate whatever 
the load differential on any one leg. 
Hitched to the lowboy was a 4-axle 
tractor. The total load, when ready to 
roll, came to about 120,000 pounds. 
Teamster Schubbe, Belding’s top 
driver with 30 years’ experience, got 
behind the wheel. Deutsch, the com- 
pany’s equipment maintenance super- 
intendent, served as backup driver. 
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Teamster Charles Deutsch, Sr., (left) 
and Leonard Schubbe exude confidence 
and that’s what it took to maneuver a 
neice magnet from the U.S. to the 


Waiting at O’Hare Field was the 
Air Force plane. The tractor-trailer 
and its loaded magnet were backed 
up a ramp into the nose of the C-S. 

When everything was secure, the 
plane took off with a payload of 85 
tons. The huge transport was refueled 
twice in the air during the non-stop 
flight to Asia. 

On arrival at Sheremetyevo Airport, 
a transition ramp was installed and 
the tractor-trailer was eased from the 
belly of the C-5. 

It took Schubbe and Deutsch 90 
minutes to make the delivery to the 
U.S.S.R. High Temperature Institute 
some 17 miles away. The Belding 
crew and equipment returned to the 
United States in the Air Force plane, 
pleased that everything had gone right. 


It is worth noting some of the facts 
about the magnet which cost $3.5 mil- 
lion to design and build at the 
Argonne laboratory. 

It is the largest and most powerful 
instrument of its type ever built. Most 
of its 40 tons of weight is concen- 
trated in a cylinder only 14 feet long 
and six-and-a-half feet in diameter. 

Officially, the magnet is known as 
the U-25 MHD (magnetohydrody- 
namic) and, unlike a conventional 
steam-turbine generator, it has no 
moving parts. 


Instead, a stream of very hot con- 
ductive gas (4500 degrees Fahrenheit) 
is forced at velocities close to the 
speed of sound through a duct situated 
in a high power magnet. The moving 
gas essentially replaces the rotating 
armature of a conventional generator. 
Electricity produced by the gas mov- 
ing through the magnetic field is 
withdrawn by electrodes embedded in 
the duct’s walls. 

While in operation, the great mag- 
net is cooled to a temperature of 453 
degrees Fahrenheit below zero (277 
degrees Centigrade). At that tempera- 
ture, the magnet becomes supercon- 
ductive, meaning it loses most of its 
resistance to electricity and operates 
with minimal power consumption. 


ERDA officials explained that the 
joint venture by the U.S. and the 
U.S.S.R. in this field of research 
hoped to develop a workable system 
whereby improved efficiency of MHD 
systems could result in substantial sav- 
ings of fuel used to generate elec- 
tricity. 


In New Orleans 


Workers’ Comp. Conference 
Attended by Teamster Officials 


FOUR representatives of the Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Teamsters took 
part in a 3-day conference recently 
on the subject of workers’ compensa- 
tion as a challenge to state legislation. 

Attending the sessions in New Or- 
leans were: Jack Jorgensen, Sr., gen- 
eral organizer and president of Team- 
ster Joint Council 32 in Minnesota; 
Michel Ledet, general organizer and 
secretary-treasurer for Teamster Local 
270 in New Orleans, Norman A. 
Weintraub, chief economist for the 
International Union, and Gerald 
O’Hara, legislative director for Cali- 
fornia Teamsters. 

A hundred participants, including 
key state legislative and workers’ com- 
pensation officials from nine states, 
discussed various aspects of worker 


compensation insurance, including 
economics, occupational disease, cum- 
ulative injury and permanent partial 
disability. 

Weintruab was a member of a panel 
on, “The Economics of Workers’ 
Compensation: Can We Afford It?” 

The conference was a project of 
LEGIS 50/The Center for Legislative 
Improvement, and was funded by the 
U.S. Department of Labor. 

The LEGIS 50 program is designed 
to perpetuate state review and im- 
provement of the laws and administra- 
tion of workers’ compensation pro- 
grams. Another goal of the seminar 
was to encourage improvement of 
state legislative capacity to evaluate 
compensation aspects of employment 
standards. 


Public Health Award 


Ce, : 


Verna Brown Nezart (center), wife of a Teamsters Union official, recently was 
presented an award for outstanding contribution to public health in Houston, 
Tex., for 1977. Mrs. Nezart is the wife of Phillip Nezart (left), secretary-treasurer 
of Teamster Local 988 in Houston, and has been a member of the city’s public 
nursing staff for nearly 19 years. With the couple is their daughter, Phyllis 
Nezart. 
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A Lucky Man 


Teamster Survives Sudden 
Illness on Kansas Highway 


TEAMSTER Francis J. Gilmore, Jr., 
a Local 580 member from Grand 
Rapids, Mich., is a very lucky guy. 

Last month, while driving along the 
Kansas turnpike,in a 40-ton auto- 
transport rig, the Michigan truck 
driver was suddenly and inexplicably 
struck blind. Help came from an- 
other trucker, who using his citizens 
band radio to relay instructions to 
Gilmore, was able to guide him to a 
safe stop along the side of the high- 
way. 

“I owe my life to that man; he was 
really calm, really beautiful,” said 
Gilmore, 43. 

When Gilmore lost his sight while 
cruising along the turnpike east of El 
Dorado, Kansas, he broadcast a warn- 
ing to traffic traveling south behind 
him, as his 40-ton rig, carrying eight 
new cars, began weaving from side 
to side. 

“I knew there was a box (tractor- 
trailer) behind me,” the Teamster re- 
called after the incident. “I started 
hitting my brakes, but I was all over 
the road. He came on the radio and 
kept saying, ‘Take it easy; take it 
easy.’ ” 

As the two trucks sped along, the 
other driver kept feeding instructions 
to the panicky Gilmore. 

“Get calm, just get calm. Go to 
your right, go to your right . . . you’re 
getting up to the edge, you’re on the 
shoulder,” Gilmore said, recalling the 
radioed instructions. 

Then came the comforting words: 
“You're okay now. Just shut it down.” 


a 
Mobile Blood Donors 
* ee * Se? sara : 


Members of Teamster Local 85 in San Francisco, Calif., are shown awaiting 


Gilmore said the trucker had asked 
him if he wanted him to stop, or 
proceed to a highway patrolman some 
distance ahead. Gilmore asked him to 
go get help. 

That was the last he heard from the 


Francis J. Gilmore 


man who held his life in his hands for 
a brief time. 

Highway patrol trooper Claude Vail 
later arrived on the scene and took 
Gilmore to an eye doctor in nearby 
El Dorado. Gilmore was told his prob- 
lem was probably temporary, but no 
explanation was given immediately. 

“I was just panicky that I’d hit and 
kill someone,” Gilmore said, his voice 
breaking. “I feel that God was with 
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their turn to donate blood to the union’s bank. A mobile unit operated by the 
Irwin Memorial Blood Bank of the San Francisco Medical Society was parked 
at the local union office to accommodate nine donors an hour. 
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me all the way.” 

And as for the owner of that voice 
that may have saved his life? 

“He saved my life . . . I know he 
did,” Gilmore said. “I’d sure like to 
know who that gentleman was.” 

As sometimes happens, Francis Gil- 
more’s story had a happy ending. 
Exactly seven days after he lost his 
sight, Gilmore lay in his hospital bed 
and had an overwhelming urge to 
sneeze. “The two sneezes that followed 
almost blew my roommate out of 
bed,” Gilmore said. “And then an in- 
credible thing happened. I blinked my 
eyes twice and could suddenly see my 
wife’s face. 

“At first I thought I was hallucinat- 
ing,” the Teamster said, “but when I 
looked again, she was still there. Then 
pandemonium broke loose. My wife 
was crying; I was crying; the nurses 
were as excited as they could be.” 

Gilmore credits regaining his sight 
to the power of prayer. “My minister 
had just been in to see me and we 
prayed together,” he noted. “When he 
left, I was totally relaxed, totally at 
peace.” 

Doctors have since attributed the 
sudden loss of sight to emotional 
strain, which partially resulted from 
thousands of miles of driving in bad 
weather and snowy conditions, and the 
constant strain that can pose. 

In another quirk to this unusual 
story, as a result of the publicity about 
the strange ailment, Gilmore also 
learned the identity of his unknown 
benefactor. It turned out that his good 
samaritan was Randy Jones, an East- 
man Kodak salesman from Wichita, 
Kansas, who was driving along the 
turnpike a few miles behind Gilmore 
and had talked to him previously on 
the CB: Jones was in a car, not a 
truck, Gilmore learned, although hav- 
ing previous professional experience as 
a truck driver helped Jones talk the 
veteran Teamster to the side of the 
road. (The truck exhaust noise appar- 
ently came from another vehicle pass- 
ing by.) 

The two men have talked together 
frequently since the accident and 
someday plan a reunion, where Gil- 
more can thank “the voice that saved 
my life” in person. 

IBT Local 580 Secretary-Treasurer 
Nellie J. McKim praised the 15 year 
veteran’s performance in the crisis. 
“By keeping his cool and following 
the instructions he received, he proved 
once again that Teamster drivers truly 
are professionals in their field,” she 
said. “We at the local union are 
happy that the incident had such a 
happy outcome.” 


IBT 


Safety and 
Health Is 


Everyone’s 
Legitimate 
Demand 


Department of Safety and Health 


IBT Petitions on Truck Hazards 


Produce Action by Transportation Dept. 


Even to those accustomed to deal- 
ing with federal agencies on a day-to- 
day basis, it’s often discouraging to see 
just how slowly the wheels of gov- 
ernment can turn. Solutions to even 
the simplest problems face a seeming- 
ly endless array of studies, committee 
meetings, discussions and reviews be- 
fore they finally are enacted into law. 
Matters dealing with public and work- 
er safety are no exception to this rule. 


Nevertheless, during January and 
February some efforts of the IBT 
Safety and Health Department, dating 
back months and even years, began 
paying dividends. The Transportation 
Department’s Bureau of Motor Car- 
rier Safety (BMCS) took positive ac- 
tion on four separate hazards brought 
to their attention by Teamsters Union 
petitions and letters. These hazards 
are driver slips and falls from truck 


OSHA Acts to Reduce Benzene 
Hazards in the Workplace 


The Occupational Safety and Health 
Administration of the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Labor announced it is reduc- 
ing permissible worker exposure to 
benzene, citing evidence that the chem- 
ical causes leukemia. 

Assistant Secretary of Labor Eula 
Bingham said the new permanent 
standard, which limits employee ex- 
posure to benzene to one part per 
million parts of air (1 ppm) averaged 
over an eight-hour period, will become 
effective March 13, 1978. Dr. Bingham 
said that her action was based on the 
conclusion by OSHA “that the avail- 
able scientific evidence establishes that 
employee exposure to benzene presents 
a cancer danger—specifically, the haz- 
ard of developing leukemia.” 

The standard also prohibits eye or 
repeated skin contact with benzene, 
a clear, non-corrosive, highly flam- 
mable liquid. 


The standard applies to all occupa- 
tional exposure to benzene in indus- 
tries covered by the Occupational 
Safety and Health Act of 1970, includ- 
ing general industry, maritime and 
construction. The standard does not 
apply to the sale and distribution of 
gasoline for fuel after it leaves bulk 
terminals. These operations will re- 
main covered by the exposure level 
and other requirements of the present 
standard. The present standard sets 
permissible exposure levels at 10 ppm 
on an eight hour average, with a ceil- 
ing of 25 ppm, and a maximum con- 
centration of 50 ppm for no more 
than 10 minutes during the eight 
hours. 

About 600,000 workers at about 
150,000 worksites, including many 
Teamster members, are expected to be 
affected by the new standard. Some 
11 billion pounds of benzene were 
produced in the United States in 1976. 


cabs, toxic fumes inside the cab, in- 
adequate room behind the wheel for 
the driver, and excessive heat in the 
cab. 


Steps and Handholds for Trucks 


The IBT petitioned BMCS in 1974 
for a regulation requiring steps, hand- 
holds and catwalks on commercial 
vehicles to prevent driver slip and fall 
injuries. The Union suggested that all 
truck cabs should be equipped with 
a system of steps and grab-bars mak- 
ing it easier for the driver to get 
into and out of the cab. Additionally, 
catwalks should be required behind 
the cab to provide a safe place to 
stand while the driver is connecting 
air hoses and lights. Finally, handles 
should be required on the front of the 
cab for the driver to hold while clean- 
ing the windshield. 

To back up its claim that driver slip 
and fall injuries were a serious prob- 
lem, the Union supplied BMCS with 
workers’ compensation data from the 
states of New York, California, and 
Wisconsin, and from the Liberty 
Mutual Insurance Company. These 
statistics indicated that slips and falls 
from the truck were the second lead- 
ing cause of driver accidents, account- 
ing for 1 out of every 9 lost-time in- 
juries. 

As a result of this information, 
BMCS conducted its own study of 
driver slip and fall injuries and 
reached essentially the same conclu- 
sions. On February 15 it issued a 
proposed rule which, if enacted, will 
require all the items mentioned in the 
IBT proposal. 
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DOT Acts on Hazards 


Comments on the proposal are due 
by May 16, 1978. The Union, of 
course, will support the proposal, but 
will insist that the suggested effective 
date of January 1, 1981 be moved up 
significantly. 

BMCS has indicated that another 
portion of the Union’s petition deal- 
ing with trailers, particularly auto- 
haulers and tankers, will be the sub- 
ject of a separate rulemaking action. 


Toxic Fumes in Truck Cabs 


In 1975, the Union brought to 
BMCS’s attention the problem of ex- 
cessive levels of harmful fumes inside 
the truck cabs. One fleet in Tennessee 
was singled out for special attention. 

In addition, the IBT convinced 
BMCS to award a $55,000 contract 
to a California research firm to in- 
vestigate the effects of toxic fumes on 
driver health and driving perform- 
ance. 

On January 3 BMCS announced 
that it is considering the adoption of 
a rule limiting the levels of harmful 
gases in the driver’s breathing zone. 
BMCS is asking for comments by 
April 3 on whether gases such as 
carbon monoxide, nitric oxide and ni- 
trogen dioxide, as well as hydrocar- 
bons, should be regulated, what the 
maximum levels should be, and how 
they should be measured. 


Minimum Cab Size 


In a February 14, 1978 Federal 
Register notice, BMCS solicited com- 
ments on the advisability of establish- 
ing minimum truck cab dimensions. 
The Advance Notice of Proposed 
Rulemaking responds to the Union’s 
concerns that state length laws en- 
courage the use of cabs with inade- 
quate room for the driver, front axle 
overloads, excessively short wheel 
bases producing a rough ride, and im- 
proper placement of the fifth wheel. 

The Advance Notice suggests that 
these factors may lead to greater 
driver fatigue and vehicle control prob- 
lems. BMCS is seeking comments on 
short cabs, particularly COE’s, as they 
relate to driver performance, vehicle 
control, vehicle maintenance, and 
steering axle weights. 

Comments are due by July 14, 
1978. 


Temperatures in Truck Cabs 


In a February 8, 1978 Federal Reg- 
ister notice, BMCS solicited comments 
on the need for a standard regulating 
excessive in-cab heat. The Advance 
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Notice of Proposed Rulemaking re- 
sponds to the Union’s complaints that 
some vehicles produce too much heat 
in the cab, resulting in potential 
danger to driver health and perform- 
ance. 

The Advance Notice cites several 
research studies which indicate that 
combinations of high heat and humid- 
ity can have significant adverse effects 
on driver physiology, alertness, fatigue, 
and driving performance. BMCS is 
seeking comments on whether in-cab 
temperatures should be _ regulated, 
whether minimum as well as maxi- 
mum temperatures should be estab- 
lished, what those temperature limits 
should be, and how the temperatures 
should be measured. 

Comments are due by May 9, 1978. 


On Anti-lock 


On each of these topics, the IBT 
will be seeking the technical assistance 
of the Highway Safety Research Insti- 
tute (HSRI) of the University of 
Michigan. HSRI performs automotive 
engineering services for the Teamsters 
Union on a contractual basis. 


Members’ Comments Wanted 


Equally important will be the prac- 
tical views and experiences of Teamster 
members around the country. The 
Safety and Health Department encour- 
ages every member whose welfare is 
affected by these proposals to send 
those comments to the department at 
International Union headquarters be- 
fore the deadlines established by 
BMCS. 


Teamsters Voice Their Dissent 


To Brake Rule Suspension 


Teamster Safety and Health Direc- 
tor R. V. Durham recently voiced 
sharp criticism of a proposal by Sec- 
retary of Transportation Brock Adams 
to suspend the anti-lock requirement 
for trailer and semi-trailer brakes. 

The anti-lock rule, which has been 
in effect since 1975, requires that trac- 
tors and trailers roll to a stop without 
any wheel lock-up, thereby reducing 
the likelihood of a dangerous jack- 
knife during an emergency stop. Since 
the idea of anti-lock brakes was first 
proposed in 1967, the Teamsters Un- 
ion has been one of its strongest sup- 
porters. 


IBT Rebuttal 


In commenting on Adams’ proposal, 
Durham said: 

“Secretary Adams has done a grave 
disservice to the motoring public and 
to our members with his announce- 
ment of a proposed moratorium on 
the anti-lock requirement for truck 
trailer brakes. 

“The net effect of enacting this pro- 
posal will be a return to the same level 
of braking performance the Depart- 
ment of Transportation itself described 
as inadequate before it issued the anti- 
lock rule. 

“When maximum truck weights 
were increased in 1974 from 73,280 
Ibs. to 80,000 Ibs., the improved brak- 
ing capabilities flowing from the anti- 


lock rule were cited as a significant 
justification for heavier loads. In spite 
of this, Secretary Adams fails to sug- 
gest that the weight increase also be 
suspended until the promise of better 
brakes becomes a reality. In light of 
this development, Congress should re- 
consider the 1974 weight increase. 


Opposes Moratorium 


“The Teamsters Union strongly op- 
poses the proposed moratorium, and 
will make a formal request that the 
anti-lock requirement remain in effect 
for trailers as well as truck tractors. 

“Secretary Adams also announced 
that he is instructing the Bureau of 
Motor Carrier Safety (BMCS) to en- 
force the anti-lock rule for all truck 
tractors. Until now, the BMCS, which 
regulates over-the-road operations of 
tractor-trailers, has had no rule pre- 
venting motor carriers from discon- 
necting the anti-lock system after pur- 
chasing a vehicle, or requiring that 
malfunctioning systems be repaired. 
The Teamsters Union filed a formal 
petition two years ago seeking enact- 
ment of just such a rule. In the face 
of Secretary Adams’ unfortunate pro- 
posal of the moratorium, it is gratify- 
ing at least that he has finally acted 
on the portion of our petition dealing 
with tractors.” 
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Teamster Safety Director Interviewed 
On Conditions in Trucking Industry 


TEAMSTER Safety and Health Di- 
rector R. V. Durham views the 
Union’s commitment to safety as an 
important one. 

Nowhere was this more evident 
than in a recent interview in which 
Durham discussed the Teamsters’ 
safety goals with an editor from 
Heavy Duty Trucking magazine, an 
industry publication read by trucking 
management and supervisory per- 
sonnel. 

The six-page article graphically out- 
lined where the Teamsters stand on 
major safety and health issues relating 
to the trucking industry. 

In the years since he was appointed 
head of the Teamsters’ safety pro- 
gram, Durham and his staff have be- 
come well-known in the still-young 
field of safety and health. The Team- 
sters Union thus has become a re- 
spected voice in the field on important 
issues. 

The Union takes positions, works 
for improvements, finances research 
on problem areas (through a contract 
with the Highway Safety Research In- 
stitute among others), offers its testi- 
mony on safety issues, and in a variety 
of other ways, helps find feasible solu- 
tions to problems that arise, be the 
question constricted cab quarters or 
weight/length regulations. 


If the worker’s environment is to be 
made safer, carriers, manufacturers 
and the government are going to have 
to work with the unions, such as the 
Teamsters, and the employees, Dur- 
ham pointed out. 


“The manufacturers and carriers 
seem to have forgotten (sometimes) 
that the most important part of the 
operation is the driver,’ Durham 
noted. “But the driver spends up to 
60 hours a week in the truck and it’s 
our feeling that the driver’s concerns, 
comfort and safety, just aren’t receiv- 
ing the appropriate consideration. 
They've kind of taken a back seat to 
economic pressures and the drive of 
some of the carriers to place profits 
ahead of safety.” 


As an example of the economic 
pressures, Durham cited problems 
some drivers face with 90-inch BBC 
configuration cabs, where the driver 
is cramped, exposed to extreme heat 
coming through the doghouse, and 
often doesn’t have sufficient room in 


the cab to comfortably position him- 
self behind the steering wheel. 

“The ride is terrible,’ Durham 
noted, and “it’s causing many health 
problems for our members,” he pointed 
out. And that’s just the beginning of 
the list. 

There is an “entrance and exit prob- 
lem, particularly on the COEs (cab 
over engine units). Slips and falls are 
the major cause, if not the leading 
cause, of on-the-job injury in and 
around the trucks. Another hazard is 


R. V. Durham 


hooking and unhooking of the truck 
and trailer, that could be greatly mini- 
mized if they would spend a few dol- 
lars and install catwalks across the 
chassis and fuel tanks behind the cab. 
But again, the problem is it adds a 
few pounds and a few dollars and 
some of the carriers just won’t agreed 
to spend.” 

The “majority of the carriers who 
are under contract to us and are regu- 
lated are trying to do what’s right. The 
problem is they are facing various 
laws. There’s no uniformity,” Durham 
said. “As a result of that, of course, 
there are many problems. 

“We constantly run into the prob- 
lem of the overlapping government 
jurisdiction,” where several agencies 
are involved in a problem situation. 
“It would certainly be a plus for the 
drivers and the employer if somehow 
the agencies could get together and 
decide where one’s jurisdiction ends 
and the other one starts, so everybody 


would know who to turn to when 
there is an alleged violation.” 

But there have been improvements 
and many things have become stand- 
ard, such as air ride seats and air-con- 
ditioning, through the efforts of the 
Teamsters. “We had to go in and 
negotiate. what should have been made 
standard in these trucks,” Durham 
said, “because of the time these drivers 
spend in the trucks and the ride char- 
acteristics, etc., we had to put them in 
the contract.” 

Asked where the next master freight 
negotiations would lead, in the safety 
area, Durham emphasized that the 
final decisions on demands would be 
made by the negotiating committee. 
“T think it can be safely said that we 
will be addressing equipment prob- 
lems;” he conceded. “Safety and 
health is certainly going to be, in my 
opinion, a crucial issue. 


“Steps and handholds, catwalks— 
those type things” aren’t prohibitive in 
cost, “but really would help the com- 
pany save in workmen’s compensation 
claims. 

“I think there’s a greater awareness 
on the part of the carriers that we’re 
serious about safety and health and 
they are listening,” Durham. said. 
“They've agreed with us to establish 
a national safety and health commit- 
tee which meets regularly to review 
problem areas in the industry. 
Through this type of exchange, we’re 
going to be tackling more and more of 
the problems,” Durham suggested. 


Things can be made better. The 
Teamsters have lobbied for larger en- 
forcement staffs at some of the federal 
agencies including the Bureau of 
Motor Carrier Safety (BMCS). When 
it is pointed out that there are only 
120-some safety inspectors for the en- 
tire country, this is going eventually to 
get the attention of the right people 
and we'll get additional help in that 
area. 


Until there’s better enforcement of 
the rules, and the carriers show more 
concern for the well-being of their 
workers, the Teamsters Union and its 
safety and health department will con- 
tinue serving as a catalyst for change, 
urging reforms where necessary, ad- 
vice where it’s solicited or necessary, 
and a vocal voice of dissent, should 
that be necessary, too. 
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Some of the coupons currently stockpiled by the government. 


THE IDEA of gasoline rationing is 
not dead and, in fact, may soon enjoy 
a revival as one of America’s answers 
to energy efficiency. 

At mid-March, Congress expects to 
receive a proposed gasoline rationing 
program which the Department of En- 
ergy has been developing over the past 
six months. 


Why the sudden interest in ration- 
ing when there has been no threat of 
a gasoline shortage such as that of 
three years ago at the height of the 
Arab oil embargo? 


Part of the answer is in the phrase, 
“energy efficiency,” which is gaining 
in popularity and emphasizes the 
subtle change that has taken place in 
energy attitudes in recent months. 


Gone are the Pollyanna days of not 
too long ago when government leaders 
promised that alternate sources of en- 
ergy would be developed quickly to fill 
the vacuum left by the world’s shrink- 
ing oil slick. 

Anyway, said the experts, new en- 
ergy supplies of shale oil, tar sands, 
coal gas, etc.—even if made very prac- 
ticable overnight—would involve huge 
capital outlay that would still keep 
them commercially unacceptable for 
many years to come. 

Once the unpleasant facts were fin- 
ally accepted, officialdom began listen- 
ing to the conservationists. This was 
reflected in Congress, for example, as 
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legislation was considered to discour- 
age gasoline use by high taxes. But 
that idea got a poor reception. 

Gradually the search for answers 
went full circle. Industry began to 
supply technical advances that pro- 
vided more fuel efficiency at less cost. 
This was the case in auto fuel econ- 
omy, industrial heating, air condition- 
ing, and certain kinds of manufactur- 
ing. 

It was a form of conservation 
which, as one energy specialist put it, 
showed it was “both easier and cheap- 
er to save a barrel of oil than it is to 
find a new one.” Meanwhile, new bar- 
rels of oil were not being found so 
easily. 

Coupled with the increased accept- 
ance of the notion of energy efficiency 
is the nature of the bureaucratic beast 
in the federal government. The Depart- 
ment of Energy, being one of the new- 
est in the roost, is doing everything 
it can to prove the need for itself. In 
fairness, the agency rightly must have 
answers ready for whatever questions 
the White House or Congress might 
ask in the future. 

So it was that someone remembered 
the concept of gasoline rationing. 
They also remembered the 4.8 billion 
rationing coupons that were printed 
during the gasoline crisis 40 months 
ago. The coupons cost $12 million 
and were never used. Currently they 
are in a vault at Pueblo, Colo. 


How 
Are You 
At 
Clipping 


Coupons? 


The end of the Arab boycott killed 
the coupon program before it got 
started. The discovery that it would 
cost as much as $2 billion a year— 
employing thousands of federal work- 
ers—figuratively nailed the coupon 
coffin shut. 


Rationing, of course, was conceived 
originally as a short-term answer to a 
short-term emergency. Now, however, 
there are advocates strongly favoring 
gasoline rationing forever and ever— 
at least until Detroit alters the power 
source of auto locomotion or a sea 
of oil is discovered somewhere. 


Department of Energy officials have 
been close-mouthed about details of 
the rationing proposal being prepared. 
They do say that even after it is for- 
warded to Congress this month, that 
it would take another six months to 
make the program operational. 


They stress that the plan is intended 
for use only in the event of a serious 
emergency and the question of how 
long rationing might continue, once 
implemented, is anybody’s guess. 

Some of the elements in the pro- 
posal already have drawn hot com- 
plaints. 


For example, the rationing coupons, 
resembling currency, would be distrib- 
uted by the 60,000 banks in the United 
States to owners of cars on the basis 
of state motor vehicle registration. 
The American Bankers Association 


says this would involve a tremendous 
cost for the banks. 


There has been no change in the 
amount of gasoline projected for dis- 
tribution to each automobile owner, 
The idea of 40 to 45 gallons a month, 
originally put forth at the oil embargo 
crisis, is still a workable figure in the 
minds of government planners. 


Motorists would use the coupons 
to purchase gasoline at the pump 
price. People needing more gasoline 
would be able to purchase coupons 
from car owners with surplus coupons. 
The extras would be sold in a so-called 
“white market” for perhaps as much 
as $1.00 or $1.25. Gasoline purchased 
in this way would approach $2 a 
gallon. 


The Department of Energy plan 
visualizes allowing states to allocate a 
certain number of coupons to be used 
in hardship cases on an individual 
basis. This would involve the differ- 
entiation of allotment based on his- 
toric driving patterns. 


Small businesses also would be able 
to receive the same special allotments 
as individuals, but large companies 
would be allocated supplies on the 
basis of historic usage with adjustment 
for the degree of national shortage. 
That implies an automatic percentage 
decrease. 

The program would permit compa- 
nies dealing in thousands of gasoline 
coupons to avoid inconvenience by 
opening a “ration account” similar to a 
conventional bank account. 


The plan, while basically simple, 
has many loopholes for abuse and 


possibly could lead to inequities if 
kept in effect beyond a short period. 

Energy Secretary James Schlesinger 
commented on the historic weaknesses 
of rationing plans: 

“They tend to break down after a 
period of nine months or a year. It 
tends to cause corruption of public 
morality and skepticism about the per- 
formance of the society.” 


A rationing plan of this sort would 
seem to lend itself especially to a fraud 
involving the new registration of sec- 
ond-hand cars or, for that matter, the 
registration of non-existent autos. The 
planners thought of freezing registra- 
tions of used vehicles during the pe- 
riod of rationing, but such a policy 
would inconvenience the consumer 
who really needs a used car. It also 
would affect the automobile sales mar- 
ket in a negative manner. 

The biggest task faced by the ra- 
tion program mappers has been that 
of ensuring fairness for American car 
owners, most of whom use their autos 
for, traveling to and from work. The 
question has been: How would short 
supplies of gasoline be divided so that 
all can share the shortage but that 
none will actually suffer? 

This question will assume even 
greater significance as any gasoline 
rationing period extends further in 
duration. The basic proposal that Con- 
gress will receive must, therefore, in- 
clude adjustment language so that cor- 
rections can be made during the time 
of rationing. 

The actual physical alloting of the 
gasoline is the major part of the prob- 


The view under voluntary controls several years ago. 
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lem foreseen for any rationing pro- 
gram, but there are some related prob- 
lems, too. 

Any rationing system, the experts 
believe, must also include gasoline 
price controls. The reasoning here is 
that even if the supply of ration cou- 
pons were controlled carefully to pre- 
vent excess demand, price distortions 
at the pump would result. 

That poses no problem for the mo- 
ment because gasoline prices today are 
controlled. Ironically, a government 
proposal to decontrol gasoline prices 
is working its way through the regula- 
tory process. 

Whatever gasoline rationing pro- 
gram is found to be acceptable to the 
government, the planners have agreed 
that it must contain a special ingredi- 
ent; that is, it is not something that 
can be permitted to go into effect in a 
whimsical manner. The White House 
would have to notify Congress that a 
national emergency existed, and Con- 
gress would then have two weeks to 
decide whether or not rationing should 
take effect. 

None can quarrel with the statement 
that transportation is the single biggest 
user of oil energy in the United States 
and that passenger cars burn the lion’s 
share of gasoline. 

Both the legislative and executive 
branches of the federal government 
today admit that unless gasoline usage 
reduces noticeably in the coming five 
years, there will be a crisis sometime 
in the 1980's, that will identify the oil 
embargo shortage of recent vintage for 
what it really was: A preview of really 
tough times to come. 


COLA: 
Drink 

The 

Bad News 
Of Inflation 


WITH INFLATION still fueling the 
economy, the government’s Consumer 
Price Index has become the monthly 
harbinger of good or bad news for the 
pocketbooks of millions of Americans, 
reflecting price changes for a whole 
market basket of goods and services 
consumers purchase every month. 

If the index rises, costs go up for 
everyone, and under a lot of union 
contracts, so do paychecks. 

Last month, however, the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics in the Department of 
Labor changed the rules of the game 
a little, and so far, nobody is really 
sure how it will affect the players, 
namely those whose lives are affected 
in some way by the index’s fluctua- 
tions. 

On February 27, after more than 
seven years of preparation, BLS pub- 
lished the first edition of its revised 
CPI for Urban Wage Earners and 
Clerical Workers, which is an updated 
version of the original or “current” 
index on which many Teamster con- 
tract cost-of-living clauses are based. 
BLS also published for the first time 
a new Consumer Price Index for all 
Urban Consumers, a totally new index 
which will include a wider population 
group. 

The new All Urban index will cover 
professional employees, salaried work- 
ers, the self-employed, retirees and the 
unemployed, groups not covered by 
the current or revised CPI indexes. 

The CPI is the government’s gauge 
of how much the average American 
family spends for the things it pur- 
chases. To finetune its predictions, the 
revised wage earners’ index also has 
been updated. The old CPI was based 
on consumer buying habits in 1962. 
The new and revised measures are 
based on buying habits as reflected in 
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consumer expenditures surveys con- 
ducted in 1972-73. Among products 
not previously priced, but included in 
the new market baskets are calcu- 
lators, crockpots, joggers’ warmup 
suits, women’s tennis outfits, and hi-fi 
component systems, all reflections of 
the changes in American lifestyles 
over the past decade. 

The makeup of the market basket 
has changed too. Most notable is the 
reduced portion of the family budget 
allotted, according to the government’s 
studies, for food and beverage pur- 
chases. About 26.2 per cent of the 
current market basket consists of food 
and beverage purchases. Only 18.8 per 
cent of the market basket of the new 
All Urban measure is allotted for food, 
and 20.5 per cent of the revised 
Wage Earners/Clerical market basket 
is composed of food items. 

The housing component of the in- 
dex rose from the current 35.5 per 
cent to 40.7 per cent in the revised 
CPI and to 43.9 in the new urban 
CPI. And the weight accorded trans- 
portation spending also went up 
sharply, climbing from 13.3 per cent 
in the current index to 20.2 per cent 
in the revised and 18 per cent in the 
All Urban measure. 

The new and revised measures, as 
well as the current index (which will 
be published for six more months), 
were keyed to the present 1967 base. 
All three indexes were set at the same 
number in December 1977 through a 
statistical linking device, BLS said. 

What does all this mumbo-jumbo 
mean to Teamsters? A lot. 

Teamsters are among more than 
100 million Americans affected in 
some way by the CPI’s fluctuations. 
Although only two-fifths of all major 
contracts include escalator clauses, 
some three-fifths of workers under 
major agreements have cost-of-living 
index coverage. More than 400,000 
Teamsters in the trucking industry 
alone are protected by COLA lan- 
guage in their current agreements. 
Those adjustments are based on 
changes in the CPI. 

Teamster retirees feel the impact in 
their retirement checks from Social Se- 
curity, which are adjusted periodically 
for increases in the index. Every con- 
sumer feels that impact if prices go 
up and there’s not enough to pay for 
higher priced goods because there was 
no pay increase or provision made for 
inflation. 

The Consumer Price Index com- 
pares, as noted previously, the cost for 
a “market basket” of goods and serv- 
ices for a given month to what it cost 
a month ago, or a year ago, or 10 


years ago, or in 1967 (the base year 
for the current index). Say that in 
1967 the market basket could be pur- 
chased for $100. In November, 1977 
the CPI was 185.4 and in December, 
1977 186.1. That means that the same 
combination of goods and services that 
could be obtained for $100 in 1967 
cost $185.40 in November, 1977 and 
$186.10 in December. 

This does not necessarily mean 
the average consumer actually spent 
$186.10 in Dec. 1977. Consumers tend 
to adjust their shopping practices to 
the prices they encounter in the mar- 
ketplace and to substitute less costly 
items, or do without, in order to hold 
their spending within their means. 


While the new index is more up to 
date, some time lags are still reflected 
in the data, since the new surveys were 
conducted in 1972 and 1973, before 
the energy crisis and inflationary food 
price hikes that occurred in 1973 and 
1974. Those increases may have al- 
tered consumer buying patterns. 

The new index will monitor prices 
in 85 cities, compared with 56 in the 
current index, and will collect prices 
of some commodities more frequently 
than at present. 


What’s going to happen with the 
new indexes is anybody’s guess, but 
Teamsters Union researchers will be 
watching all three indexes to follow 
any trends that might develop. 


January’s report, published late last 
month, and the first to use the new 
formulas, wasn’t too encouraging. 
Prices rose sharply in January and 
the average worker’s buying power de- 
clined by the largest amount on record. 

The price index for all urban con- 
sumers climbed 0.8 per cent in Janu- 
ary, after rising 0.4 per cent in each 
of the past three months. If averaged 
out over the entire year, the January 
increase would lead to an inflation rate 
of nearly 10 per cent. 


The new index may not be as rep- 
resentative of Teamster memberships 
as the current index was and the re- 
vised version is expected to be. 


BLS officials so far refuse to make 
any guesses about which index—the 
new All Urban or the revised Wage 
Earners/Clerical—measure will rise 
faster. BLS Commissioner Julius Shis- 
kin speculates that the difference be- 
tween the two measures will be small 
and, for the most part, consist of 
“statistical noise.” He concedes, how- 
ever, that even a 0.1 per cent variation 
can make a big difference in the 
amount of money changing hands un- 
der the escalator clauses that are com- 
mon to many union wage contracts, 


(including those of the Teamsters). It 
is estimated that every one per cent 
change in CPI. causes $1 billion to 
change hands. 

Although the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics is unable to predict which con- 
sumer price index will increase at the 
greater rate or be worth the most, the 
Teamsters will continue using the cur- 
rent, or when necessary, the revised 
index, since this is the one negotiators 
are most familiar with, and because 
most of the workers the Union rep- 
resents are wage earners or clerical 
workers. 


Keep Heart 
‘Says Retiree 
in Mississippi 


Dear Bro. Fitzsimmons: 


A few lines to express my 
feeling and gratitude to our 
wonderful Teamsters Union. I 
have been a member since 1945 
and in 1977 I retired from 
Roadway Express, Milwaukee, 
Wis. I have been receiving my 
pension check every first of the 
month with never a delay. 


Please do not let the malcon- 
tents discourage you in any way 
with their derogatory comments 
and innuendo. They have been 
at it for the past 30 years, they 
will be at it for another 20 
years—and their gain will be 
zero. 

Fraternally yours, 
Remo Tertolin, 
Byhalia, Miss. 


Beauty and Boss 


a 


When the office staff of Teamster Local 
186 in Carpinteria, Calif., told the boss, 
Secretary-Treasurer Martin Fry, it would 
be nice to have uniforms for the job, 
Fry challenged the gals to design their 
own. Shown wearing the finished prod- 
uct with Fry are (left to right) Debbie 
Lee Osterberg, Junior Ramirez and 
Carmen Rader. 


ail Pia 


Tom Owens (at microphone) chaired a National Building Material and Construc- 
tion Division meeting in Florida where committee members adopted a proposal 
for renewal of the National Pipeline Agreement as well as handling related mat- 


ters in construction work. 


Teamster Proposal Adopted 
For Nat'l Pipeline Renewal 


A 40-MAN negotiating committee has 
adopted a proposal to submit to em- 
ployers for a renewal of the Teamsters 
National Pipeline Agreement which 
expires next June Ist. 

Tom Owens, director of the Team- 
sters National Building Material and 
Construction Division, chaired the Bal 
Harbour, Fla., meeting where the pro- 
posal was adopted in February. 

Committee members also handled 
grievance cases under the current 
Pipeline Agreement and, in addition, 
considered similar cases brought up 
under the National Construction 
Agreement with the aid of additional 
delegates to the meeting. 

Taking part in the sessions were 
IBT Vice President Roy Williams, di- 
rector of the Central Conference of 
Teamsters, and Bob Flynn, adminis- 
trative assistant who represented IBT 
Vice President Joseph Trerotola, di- 
rector of the Eastern Conference of 
Teamsters. 

Besides the contract proposals and 
grievance work, the delegates to the 
meeting, acting as a policy committee, 
reviewed national agreements that 
have been proposed by the National 
Constructors Association and _ the 
AFL-CIO Building Trades Depart- 


ment in two areas of construction: 
nuclear power and industrial. 

The committee decided to recom- 
mend to General President Frank E. 
Fitzsimmons that the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters should not 
become a party to the proposals. 


Teamster Son 


Ernie Jones, son of Pete Jones who is 
a trustee of Teamster Local 769 in 
Miami, Fla., was drafted by the New 
York Giants as a defensive player. The 
father also has served the union as 
a shop steward for 13 years. 
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IF YOU WANT to see how potent a 
force the pen is on Capitol Hill, all 
you need do is ask a Senator how his 
or her mail is running on labor law 
reform. The expression tells it all! 

The blizzard of postcards and letters 
from Teamsters Union members and 
other union forces, rallying behind the 
bill, has turned into an avalanche, and 
is resoundingly telling the Senators 
that tax-paying Americans back the 
bill, even if big business and fat-cat 
lobbyists don’t. 

Teamsters worked hard last year to 
get labor law reform enacted in the 
House, with the successful enactment 
of H.R. 8410. They’ve been repeating 
this massive grass roots lobbying effort 
since S. 2467 (its new bill number) 
came before the Senate in January. 

Most union members realized long 
ago that defects in the National Labor 
Relations Act won’t magically disap- 
pear. Workers will continue being fired 
for exercising their right to support 
a union; harassment, intimidation and 
threats will remain the employer's 
artillery of anti-union organizing 
deterrents—until workers themselves 
speak out against employer repression, 
and get some changes made in the law. 

So far, every conceivable smoke- 
screen has been thrown up by em- 
ployer groups to cloud the issues. 
“Look at the Mine Workers,” they 
cry. “All American industry will be 
destroyed if it passes,” goes another. 

Two Senators, Sen. Orrin Hatch (R- 
Utah) and Sen. John Tower (R-Tex.) 
—who are planning to lead a filibuster 
against the bill—said at a recent press 
conference that making it easier for 
unions to organize by requiring elec- 
tions to be held soon after they are 
requested will give labor an unfair 
advantage over small business. 

“Quickie election,” they said, 
“would mean that employees wouldn’t 
have enough time to make an intelli- 
gent choice about joining a union” (or 
rather, that employers wouldn’t have 
enough time to intimidate and harass 


their workers into changing their 
minds about wanting a union!). 
That’s just bunk! What they’re 


really afraid of is that workers will 
choose unionism, if given a choice! 
Because of these and other histri- 
onic conservative charges citing the 
evils of unions in general and the labor 
law reform bill in particular, the issue 
has been so overblown that it now 


stands as the paramount test of atti- 
tudes about organized labor. 

In truth, the issue’s much simpler. 
Do workers surrender all their rights 
in exchange for a job, or do they re- 
tain their rights to freedom of speech 
and choice? 

The fact is that the National Labor 
Relations Act is supposed to assure 
workers an opportunity to make an 
unfettered decision about whether or 
not they want to be represented by a 
union. But it doesn’t work very well 


Have 
You Written 
Yet 


On Labor Law 
Reform? 


anymore because some employers have 
found that they can use delaying tac- 
tics to “wear out the prosecution” and 
fend off unionization. Moreover, these 
employers have found it worthwhile 
to do so even when the cost of ite 
litigation goes into the millions, as has 
happened in the case of J. P. Stevens. 
The reform bill simply calls for 
prompt elections by the National 
Labor Relations Board and adds some 
teeth to make such notorious law vio- 
lators as the Stevens textile giant ob- 
serve the law. The burden still is on 
the union to persuade workers that it 
is their own best interest to organize. 
Labor knew the battle would be 
tough, because it was matching its 
members’ individual voices against the 
big bucks of business and industry 


groups, who have a lot to gain by 
maintaining the status quo. 

What’s defeating the legislation 
worth? In opposing situs picketing leg- 
islation, the National ‘Right-to-Work’ 
Committee speculated recently that it 
produced four million pieces of mail 
(and some pretty hefty dollar expend- 
itures, we would guess), That group 
alone has targeted more than a mil- 
lion bucks this year to scuttle labor 
law reform! 

But labor had some ammo of its 
own, and it has proved pretty power- 
ful stuff. Along with the mail barrage, 
unionists have been visiting, telephon- 
ing and telegramming their legislators. 
It’s this personal appeal that is having 
the greatest impact, in fact. When the 
Senators went home for the Lincoln 
holiday recess, Teamsters were there 
in their offices, making their pitch for 
passage. And that’s what counts, or 
should, in the end—the opinions of 
tax-paying citizens, not those of profit- 
hungry corporations. 

Labor law reform will face its tough- 
est test in the next few weeks, as it 
comes up on the Senate floor. Before 
it exited from committee, some provi- 
sions were weakened, but the bill 
wasn’t irreparably damaged. 

That planned filibuster may hold 
the key. Opponents of the measure 
see this as the Waterloo of the debate, 
and expect the key vote to come on 
the motion to close off the filibuster. 

If organized labor can sucessfully 
combat that, and it can if Teamsters 
and other unionists keep writing, labor 
stands a chance to succeed. 

How the 100 Senators vote on labor 
reform will be a fair indication of how 
they feel about labor support. It is the 
one union goal that has been given 
unqualified support from the White 
House. It will take 60 votes to invoke 
cloture against the filibuster. 

The final test, then, is whether the 
Senators can see their way clear to cut 
through all these extraneous issues to 
the question of how to make the law 
work as it was intended to work. If 
they cannot achieve this, voters may 
have cause to wonder exactly who 
their legislators are speaking for. 

The next few weeks will be critical 
in the battle for labor law reform. If 
you haven’t yet written or contacted 
your Senator, do so before it’s too 
late. Urge passage of the legislation, 
without crippling amendments. 
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Jobs in Our Future? 


ONE OF THE BEST-devised battle 
plans for taking on this country’s trag- 
ically high unemployment rates is ex- 
pected to come before the full House 
this month. 

Already approved by the House 
Education and Labor Committee, the 
Humphrey-Hawkins full employment 
bill is expected to win approval pretty 
much along party lines which favor 
Democratic members 2-to-1. 

Also favoring passage chances is the 
fact that S. 50 was co-introduced, with 
Rep. Augustus Hawkins (D-Calif.), 
by the late Senator Hubert H. Humph- 
rey (D-Minn.) and could become a 
memorial to the popular senator who 
died last January. 

The bill, which sets a realistic target 
of four per cent unemployment after 
five years and adult unemployment at 
three per cent, was approved in com- 
mittee on a voice vote. Earlier, panel 
Republicans lost in an attempt to add 
a provision which would establish a 
nationwide anti-inflation goal to go 
along with the bill’s target of reducing 
unemployment. 

Supporters of the bill argued suc- 
cessfully, however, that the anti-infla- 
tion goal measure was unnecessary be- 
cause “no amount of inflation” should 
be acceptable. 

“Despite our best efforts . . . unem- 
ployment has remained a staggering 
social and economic problem for 
America,” the late Senator Humphrey 
noted. The senator often lamented the 
fact that our current jobs programs 
have been insufficient to reduce un- 
employment and that “uncoordinated, 
unfocused, on-again, off-again eco- 
nomic policies” without specific eco- 
nomic goals and timetables are totally 
inadequate. 

Most importantly, however, “the in- 
tentions of Congress and the Presi- 
dent can be frustrated inadvertently 
and by design” unless our economic 
programs and policies, including those 
of the Federal Reserve, “are moving in 
the same direction at the same time.” 

It is in this last regard that Humph- 
rey-Hawkins is considered such valu- 
able legislation. While reducing un- 
employment to a target four per cent 
by 1983 is laudable, the bill’s real 
value lies in its establishment of a 
viable new relationship between eco- 
nomic policies at the Federal Reserve 
Board and the programs of the execu- 
tive branch. 


To bring the two interests into 
closer harmony, the bill requires that 
the President submit to Congress be- 
fore the start of each session an eco- 
nomic report and budget message out- 
lining his targets for employment, 
production, real income, and the like, 
along with what these programs will 
cost. 

The Fed then will have 30 days 
from that time to submit a statement 
of its policies over the next two years 
“and their relationships to the short- 
term goals set forth in the economic 
report.” This way, if the Fed’s fiscal 
policies aren’t adequate to carry out 
the President’s programs, it will have 
to say why. Congress then is instructed 
“to take such action it deems neces- 
sary to assure closer conformity to the 
purposes” of the legislation. 


Meaningful Solutions 


In all, the bill sets into motion the 
machinery for the healthy debate and 
resolution of jobs-creating programs 
and their costs. It would be up to 
Congress, finally, to see to it that the 
President and the Fed work together 
and are not pulling in opposite di- 
rections. 

By careful coordination of all eco- 
nomic and administrative policy-set- 
ting agencies, the legislation goes 
much further than any single jobs- 
creating measure could. Striving to 
achieve a full employment economy 
and “reasonably — stable prices,” 
Humphrey-Hawkins is the means to 
several ends; hopefully, all of them 
culminating in full employment oppor- 
tunities at fair rates of compensation. 


Not a Cure-all 


Many have mistakenly looked at 
Humphrey-Hawkins simply as guaran- 
teeing everyone a job. The bill’s pas- 
sage will not magically give everyone 
a job, but will provide new opportuni- 
ties for employment. 

As Humphrey himself said, “It is 
no panacea. It is no miracle cure. 
With it, national economic policy will 
be required to be directed toward 
achieving specific, measurable eco- 
nomic goals. Without it,” Humphrey 
warned, “We are likely to continue to 
flounder, bounding from recession to 
slow growth and back to recession, 
with all of the tragic waste that such 
a future holds for all Americans.” 


Even with the bold promise 
of Humphrey-Hawkins, the Con- 
gressional budget office predicts 
a 4.5 per cent unemployment 
rate by 1983 “under the most 
optimistic assumptions.” Even 
so, the CBO says, the federal 
budget would still be in deficit 
by $49 billion in 1981 and $19 
billion in 1983. 

The non-partisan economic 
analysis office warns that “a 
hard fact is that in only the 
most optimistic scenario of fed- 
eral demand will Congress be 
able to achieve all its desired 
economic and budgetary goals.” 

To balance the budget by 
1981 and achieve an unemploy- 
ment rate of five per cent by that 
time, “the economy would have 
to do better than it ever has,” 
CBO says. “A growth rate well 
in excess of five per cent would 
be required,’ CBO continued, 
and that is an extraordinary pace 
by any measurement. 

President Carter could, of 
course, make good his balanced 
budget commitment by 1981, 
but to do so would, it is thought, 
result in higher unemployment 
levels than could be tolerated. 

Even the Administration is 
cautious, “I cannot assure you 
that we will be able to achieve 
a four per cent unemployment 
rate by 1983 without risking 
more inflation,” said Charles L. 
Schultze, chairman of the 
President’s Council of Economic 
Advisors, recently. 

“This does not mean that a 
four per cent unemployment 
rate by 1983 is unachievable,” 
Schultze continued. “It merely 
means that we cannot rely solely 
on monetary and fiscal measures 
to get there.” 

So, new jobs will continue 
to threaten inflationary pressure, 
will be more expensive than ever 
before, and will require almost 
super-human effort to provide 
and maintain. 

But, the fact that such new 
jobs are necessary cannot be 
denied. 
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in California 


Anti-Union Legal Firm 
Defeated by Teamsters 


TEAMSTER Local 256 of San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., recently won a National 
Labor Relations Board field decision 
in which the administrative law judge 
felt compelled to cite the inept per- 
formance and anti-union attitude of a 
law firm representing an employer 
group. 

The case involved Textile Service 
Industries, an employer association es- 
tablished by the anti-union law firm 
to represent laundries. 

Upholding Local 256’s position, the 
judge found Textile Service Industries 
to be guilty of an unfair labor prac- 
tice by terminating negotiations and 
taking the position that an agreement 
had been reached. 

George Dillon, president of Team- 
ster Local 256, said the union’s vic- 
tory was important and that it was 
significant also because of the dis- 
closures in the decision regarding the 
appalling legal tactics used by the em- 
ployers’ representatives in negotiations. 

Testimony by two members of the 
anti-union law firm, for example, was 
considered less than credible by the 
administrative judge. 

The judge declared that one of the 
witnesses seemed “oblivious to realities 
of the collective bargaining process.” 
Furthermore, the witness—involved in 
much of the negotiating—was preoc- 
cupied with a rigid bargaining strategy 


$2,962 
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“designed to legitimatize a lockout by 
employers should the opportunity pre- 
sent itself.” Meanwhile, said the judge, 
“subtle personal and institutional fac- 
tors, upon which an extended course 
of bargaining is actually resolved, 
were largely ignored.” 

The other law firm representative 
was described by the judge as a wit- 
ness with a “proclivity for mischarac- 
terization,” also “garbled testimony,” 
and “frantic cajolery” in bargaining. 

Teamster witnesses, however, were 
accepted by the judge and even re- 
ceived high praise as “knowledgeable” 
and they “knew well and clearly what 
was to be patiently achieved” in the 
collective bargaining process. 

Dillon said the judge’s decision 
showed what really happens in con- 
tract negotiations when this particular 
law firm is involved. He added: 

“A lot of Teamster officials have 
been complaining for a long time 
about the bad influence these lawyers 
have had in collective bargaining, but 
no one would listen because we were 
considered prejudiced . . . The labor 
movement in this (San Francisco) area 
should be grateful for an official deci- 
sion of this kind.” 

Teamster affiliates desiring more in- 
formation on the case are encouraged 
to write Dillon as chief executive offi- 
cer of the San Francisco local union. 
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Abraham Moore (center) receives a $2,962 backpay check from Leonard Higgin- 
son (right), vice president of Teamster Local 966 in New York City while John 
Agathos, secretary-treasurer, looks on. Moore received the backpay following 
arbitration of his unjust discharge from UPACA Management Co. Moore also 
was reinstated with full benefits and seniority restored. 
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Cole Dies 


David L. Cole, one of the nation’s most 
respected arbitrators, died late in Jan- 
uary. For years, Cole served on the 
executive committee of the American 
Arbitration Association, and was an ad- 
vocate of the mutual needs of disput- 
ing parties rather than their differences. 
Cole had many, many friends through- 
out the Teamster movement. 


| Fitzsimmons 
| Asks Equity i 
For Farmers | 


Teamster General President 
Frank E. Fitzsimmons called 
recently for the White House and 
the U.S. Congress to take action | 
to insure that the nation’s farm- | 
ers receive decent prices for their | 
products. | 

In a statement issued from | 
Teamster headquarters in Wash- 
ington, D.C., Fitzsimmons said: 

“We in the Teamsters endorse 
the present efforts of the na- 
tion’s farmers to call attention 
to their plight. The work of the 
nation’s farmers is basic to our 
well-being, and they deserve a 
decent return for the service 
they perform for all of us. 

“From the White House to 
the Congress, the more than two 
million members of the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Team- 
sters urge action on the farmers’ 
behalf. 

“While we cannot violate our 
contractual obligations with 


ee 


employers by honoring farmers’ 
picket lines, we do support their 
objectives and say it is time now 
that something be done to help 
them.” 


PITFALLS 


IN THE MARKETPLACE 


by Sidney Margolius 


Consumer Advisor For International Teamster 


Debtors or Deadbeats? 


Most states in recent years have 
enacted laws of varying effectiveness 
regulating bill-collection tactics. But a 
surprisingly strong federal law effec- 
tive in March promises to finally end 
generations of recrimination and some- 
times even violence in the collection 
of tardy debts. 

Labor and, credit union files are 
studded with complaints of deceit; 
impersonation of law officers; personal 
abuse; pretended to be official or legal 
documents, 

Not all these incidents were perpe- 
trated by seedy characters who mutter 
curses over the phone or park in front 
of your house with a red truck and 
a sign saying BAD DEBTS. In fact, 
among those charged by authorities 
with harassing or unfair collection 
methods have been large banks, medi- 
cal societies, large retailers, corre- 
spondence schools and encyclopedia 
sellers. 

The new federal law is more com- 
prehensive than the various state laws. 
In general, the law seeks to prevent 
harassment while not interfering with 
ethical collection methods. 

The new law, which took three 
years of persevering efforts by Illinois 
Congressman Frank Annunzio to se- 
cure enactment, had the support of 
the American Bill Collectors Assoc. 
and the Associated Credit Bureaus. 

In case you or a friend ever get 
involved with collectors, here are im- 
portant aspects of the new law: 

® Collectors won’t be permitted to 
contact your neighbors, boss, relatives 
or other “third parties,” except in the 
case of “skip tracing.” This provision 
is one of the most significant, points 
out Assistant New York Attorney 
General Stephen Mindell. 

© Bullying tactics such as threats of 


violence or loss of job are prohibited. 

© Debtors are given a positive right. 
They can demand verification of the 
debt, the amount, how it was incurred, 
and whether they were given credit 
for all payments. The debtor then has 
30 days to disclose any dispute or 
disagreement. 

® Debtors have the right to call off 
the collectors altogether. Such notifi- 
cation must be made in writing. 

That doesn’t mean the debtor doesn’t 


have to pay any legitimate debts he 
owes. It means that the creditor must 
go ahead with a court suit or other 
legal remedies available to him. 

These are remarkable changes. But 
does this new bill of rights for debtors 
actually provide an escape route for 
deadbeats? 

Not really. For one reason, spokes- 
men for bill collectors themselves have 


said that most delinquent debtors are 
not deadbeats. Some may be naive 
about money matters or immature. 
Other main causes of delinquencies 
are job cutbacks, marital problems 
and unexpected large medical or dental 
bills. 

Sometimes debtors feel they were 
entrapped or the goods or services 
failed to live up to the promises or 
expectations. With little knowledge of 
more sophisticated alternatives, they 
may feel their only recourse is not to 
pay the bill. 

If your debt is not an unfair one, 
for which you might seek legal assist- 
ance, the most important policy to 
follow is to get in touch with your 
creditors before they get in touch with 
you. When one or two payment dates 
pass without a word from you, credi- 
tors start to worry, and if one moves 
in to take legal action against you, 
the others may move in too, to pro- 
tect their interests. 

Creditors often will arrange a 
stretched-out schedule of payments if 
you explain your problem. (But unless 
urgent, stretching-out payments may 
not be desirable for you because you 
then have to pay extra interest.) 

If you can’t secure an extension 
through your own efforts, you can ask 
the intervention or advice of your 
union community services counselor, 
credit union, local credit counseling 
service or family service agency in 
your town. 

Sometimes even a clergyman or 
other respected member of your com- 
munity may be able to secure a post- 
ponement or stretchout of payments, 
especially if the reason for the delay 
in payments is due to an event beyond 
your control, such as sudden illness or 
work cutback. 
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Tilt! 


Announcing an electronic anti-roll- 
over system for vehicles. This unit 
is designed for installation on trucks, 
campers, buses, emergency vehicles, 
etc. and employs the most advanced 
L.S.I. electronics, the maker says. 


The system uses the principle that 


when a vehicle goes around a curve, 
the weight shifts from the inside to 
the outside wheel. This weight move- 
ment is registered by sensors, which 
allows for corrective action. The 


manufacturer also claims that this is 
“the only anti-capsize warning sys- 
tem of its type patented by the U.S. 
government.” 


To Cap It Off 


This safety hat is so designed that 
various kinds of face protection (in- 
cluding a welding screen) can be 
chosen, as well as sound muffs (pic- 
tured). The manufacturer assures us 
“‘a variety of combinations is pos- 
sible’ with assorted attachments. 


Freedom of Information 


The degree of restriction of your air 
filter is made known by this new 
gauge which the manufacturer says 
increases filter life and reduces 
maintenance. Gets the inside facts 
out in the open for more efficient 
and economical operation. 


WHAT'S NEW keeps our read- 
ers informed of new ideas. Since 
it is the policy of THE INTER- 
NATIONAL TEAMSTERS not 
to advertise any product, trade 
names and manufacturers are 
omitted. Interested readers can 
obtain names of manufacturers 
by writing THE INTERNA- 
TIONAL TEAMSTER 11200 
Prospect Hill Rd., Glenn Dale, 
MD. 20769. A stamped, self- 
addressed envelope must be en- 
closed. 

A report on new products and 
processes on this page in no 
way constitutes an endorsement 
or recommendation. All per- 
formance claims are based on 
statements by the manufacturer. 


Inches Water Vacuum 
facturer's Service Recom 


Look, Good Buddy, 
No Hands! 


This boom mike headset has a built- 
in, battery-powered amplifier and a 
push-to-talk switch with clothing clip. 
Adaptation to a CB transceiver is 
fairly easy, the maker claims. Keeps 
both hands free at all times. 


A Safer Winch 


This new hand winch, which is avail- 
able in 800-pound (shown), 1,200- 
pound and 1,500 pound, has a built- 
in brake which automatically applies 
if the operator’s hand is taken off the 
grip. Takes the danger out of butter- 
fingers for the winch operator. 


1978 IS AN election year. This, perhaps, explains the antics 
of some politicians who are beginning to mend fences 
and mind their “p’s” and “q’s” in an effort to get reelected. 

One third of the members of the U.S. Senate, the entire 
House of Representatives, and 36 state governors must 
take their records to the voters, beginning with the primary 
selection process. The first primary is in Illinois on March 
21st. 

Four states—New Mexico, Virginia, Colorado, and Con- 
necticut—use state nominating conventions to select party 
standard bearers. These states also hold primary elections. 

All of this leads up to the General Election on Novem- 
ber 7, 1978, in all states. 

DRIVE, the legislative and political arm of the Team- 
sters, always has urged Teamster members to participate 
in the primary elections to help in the selection of the most 
qualified among those seeking public office. 

DRIVE suggests that Teamsters study the voting records 
which have been run in previous issues of the Interna- 
tional Teamster magazine in the case of incumbents 
seeking reelection, and attend party rallies and campaign 
meetings to study those seeking office for the first time. 

The second step is to participate in the General Election, 
and the third step in the DRIVE political process is to 
communicate regularly with those elected in November to 
let them know how the Teamster membership feels on the 
important issues. 

All of this is predicated on the premise that each citizen 
has met voting requirements in his particular state by being 
properly registered. 


State Nominating Conventions 


Date State and Party Terms That Expire 

April 1 N.M.*** Sen. (Domenici), Gov.** 
Both Parties 

June 2-3 Va. Sen. (Scott)* 
Republicans 

June 24 Colo.* ** Sen. (Haskell), Gov. 
Democrats 

July 8 Colo. *** Sen. (Haskell), Gov. 
Republicans 

July 21-22 Conn.*** Gov. 
Democrats 

July 28-29. Conn.*** Gov. 
Republicans 

* Retiring 


** Not eligible to run again 

eRe Colorado, Connecticut, New Mexico and New York nominate 
candidates in conventions with provisions for challenges in primaries. 
Note: New York party-convention dates to be set after 
legislature determines primary date—Gov., 39 Reps. 


State Date 
Ill. March 21 
Ind. May 2 
N.C 

Tex. May 6 
Nebr. May 9 
W. Va. 

Pa. May 16 
Ky. May 23 
Oreg. 

Ark. May 30 
N.C, 

Tex. June 3 
Calif. June 6 
lowa 

Miss. 

Mont. 

N.J. 

N.M. 

Ohio 

S.D. 

Ark. June 13 
Maine 

S.C. 

Va. 

Miss. June 27 
S.C. 

Kans. Aug. 1 
Tenn. Aug. 3 
Ga. Aug. 8 
Idaho 

Mich 

Mo. 


Alaska Aug. 22 


Ga. Aug. 29 
Ala. Sept. 5 


Del. Sept. 9 
Ariz. Sept. 12 


La Sept. 16 
Mass. Sept. 19 


Ala. — Sept. 26 
Hawaii Oct. 7 
Fla. Oct. 10 


* Incumbent retiring 


Offices Up for Election 


Sen. (Percy), Gov., 24 Reps. 
11 Reps. 
Sen. (Helms), 11 Reps. 
Sen. (Tower), Gov., 24 Reps. 
Sen. (Curtis)*, Gov.**, 3 Reps. 
Sen (Randolph)*, 4 Reps. 
Gov.**, 25 Reps. 
Sen. (Huddleston), 7 Reps. 
Sen. (Hatfield), Gov., 4 Reps. 
Sen. (Hodges)**, Gov., 4 Reps. 
Runoff if necessary 
Runoff if necessary 
Gov., 43 Reps. 
Sen. (Clark), Gov., 6 Reps. 
Sen. (Eastland), 5 Reps. 
Sen. (Metcalf-deceased), 2 Reps. 
Sen. (Case), 15 Reps. 
Sen. (Domenici), Gov**, 2 Reps. 
Gov., 23 Reps. 
Sen. (Abourezk)*, Gov. **, 2 Reps. 
Runoff if necessary 
Sen. (Hathaway), Gov., 2 Reps. 
Sen. (Thurmond), Gov.**, 2 Reps. 
Sen. (Scott)*, 10 Reps. 
Runoff if necessary 
Runoff if necessary 
Sen. (Pearson)*, Gov., 5 Reps. 
Sen. (Baker), Gov.**, 8 Reps. 
Sen. (Nunn), Gov., 10 Reps. 
Sen. (McClure), Gov., 2 Reps. 
Sen. (Griffin)*, Gov., 19 Reps. 
10 Reps. 
Sen. (Stevens), Gov., 1 Rep. 
Sen. (Bartlett), Gov., 6 Reps. 
Runoff if necessary 
Sen. (Sparkman), Gov.**, 7 Reps. 
1 Rep. 
Sen. (Biden), 1 Rep. 
Gov., 4 Reps. 
Sen. (Haskell), Gov., 5 Reps. 
Gov., 6 Reps. 
Gov.**, 15 Reps. 
Gov., 8 Reps. 
Sen. (Anderson), Gov., 8 Reps. 
Gov.**, 1 Rep. 
Sen. (Mcintyre), Gov., 2 Reps. 
Sen. (Pell), Gov., 2 Reps. 
2 Reps. 
Gov., 1 Rep. 
Gov., 9 Reps. 
Sen. (Hansen)*, Gov., 1 Rep. 
Sen. (Johnston), 8 Reps. 
Sen. (Brooke), Gov., 12 Reps. 
Runoff if necessary 
7 Reps. 
Runoff if necessary 
Gov., 2 Reps. 
Runoff if necessary 


** Incumbent not eligible to run again 


General Election 
Nov. 7 All States 


Labor Law 
Reform 
Passes 
House 


BU 


Calendar No. 574 
rs ila S. 2467 


[Report No. 95-628] 
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IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


January 31 (legislative day, JANUARY 30), 1978 


Mr. Wausams, from the Committee on Human Resources, reported the follow- 
ing bill; which was rea d twice and ordered to be placed on the calendar 
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A BILL 


Yo amend the National Labor Relations Act to strengthen the 
remedies and expedite the procedures under such Act. 


1 Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representa- 


2 tives of the United States of America in Congress assembled, 


3 That (a) this Act may be cited as the “Labor Law Reform 


4 Actof 1978”. 


5 (b) Except as otherwise specifically provided, whenever 


6 in this Act an amendment or repeal is expressed in terms 


7 of an amendment to, or repeal of, & section or other provision, 


g the reference shall be considered to be made to a section or 


9 other provision of the National Labor Relations Act. 


10 Src. 2. (a) Section 3 (a) of the National Labor Rela- 
41 tions Actis amended to read as follows: 


I 


Let the Senators 
from Your State 
Know You Support 
Labor Law Reform 


It must 
NOW 
Pass 


the Senate 


yf the National | Labor 


‘ Hal oa Its identifi nike 
enate is 8. 2467. cation i in ne 


: ng ees to vote fo 
- passage of the measure. | 


Labor remembers well that in 1965, : 


the House passed repeal of the 


‘compulsory open shop provision _ 


of Taft-Hartley (Section #4(b)) 


only to have the repeal killed by a : 


filibuster in the Sen 
ate. This m 
not happen to Labor Law isms 


FOR AN EFFECTIVE situs 


“The Honorable 
United States Senate 
Washington, D.C. 20510 


1. Identify yourself. 


State in your own words that 
you support labor law reform. 


Be positive. Negati 
. Negative state- 
ments hurt your case. : 


NS 
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readership of 5,000,000 (based 
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MESSAGE FROM FRANK E. FITZSIMMONS 


WE IN LABOR have long complained that the news media are captives of the 
corporate advertiser, that news of organized labor is slanted, biased and 
often false. 


There are those who ask: “If it is that bad, why don’t you sue? And the 
answer to that is simply that recent Supreme Court decisions have made it nearly 
impossible for a public figure to win a libel case. 

Hiding behind those court decisions and the First Amendment to the 
Constitution, the press has become more and more careless and in a recent case 
downright blatant in its disregard for the rights of others under the First 
Amendment. 

In recent weeks, Americans for Justice on the Job (a citizens’ group) went 
to U. S. News & World Report with an advertisement urging passage of S. 2467, 
the Labor Reform Law. The magazine refused the ad because it used the word 
“suilty” on the same page that mentioned the notorious labor law violator— 

J. P. Stevens. There was no justification for this refusal because J. P. Stevens has 
been found guilty of 15 major labor law violations and has been ordered to pay 
about $15 million in fines and backpay awards to workers illegally fired for 
union activity. 

We can only assume that U. §. News & World Report has jelly in its editorial 
knees and has bowed to the corporate pressure of those who weekly buy full 
page ads at the cost of thousands of dollars and then write it off their taxes as 
the cost of doing business. 

There is no doubt that a free press is dead at U. S. News & World Report, 
but there is something else. 

The editorial credibility of U. S. News has been snuffed out, because what 
credibility can one attach to its coverage of organized labor when it won’t even 
accept labor’s money to pay to get its story across? 

Labor Law Reform is still pending in the U. S. Senate. It would make it more 
costly for “guilty” habitual offenders such as J. P. Stevens to engage in recidivism; 
and as a U. S. Court of Appeals noted, J. P. Stevens is “a notorious recidivist.” 

So, once again, I urge each and every one of you to write your Senators urging 
passage of S. 2467, the Labor Law Reform Bill. As a report on this sad event 
elsewhere in the pages of the International Teamster says, “no one can censure 
your letters to your Senators—not even U. S. News & World Report.” 

It will cost you the price of two 13-cent stamps, far less than the newsstand 
price of U. S. News & World Report and far fess than the price of a yearly 
subscription. 


Fraternally, 


MORE THAN 1,000 Teamster 
stewards from Georgia, Tennessee, 
Alabama, Florida, Mississippi and 
Georgia rallied behind Teamster 
General President Frank E. Fitz- 
simmons and General Secretary- 
Treasurer Ray Schoessling April 1 
in Atlanta. 

They were there to lend their sup- 
port to the union’s drive to organize 
the employees of Overnite Transpor- 
tation and to discuss internal union 
affairs with the IBT’s two top leaders. 

They made a commitment to sign 
Overnite employees to authorization 
cards, they applauded their confidence 
in the Central States Pension Fund 
following Fitzsimmons’ remarks, and 
they took up the challenge to write 
Washington, D.C., on Labor Law 
Reform and to urge defeat of 
deregulation of the trucking industry. 


The rally was the second in six 
weeks in which Fitzsimmons and 
Schoessling have met with the rank 
and file membership. February 18 in 
Greensboro, North Carolina, they 
met with 900 Teamster stewards 
from the Carolinas and Virginia, to 
enlist their support in the Overnite 
campaign and to discuss the union’s 
role in collective bargaining and its 
national programs and policies. 

Joining the two top union leaders 
was Southern Conference of 
Teamsters Director Joseph Morgan. 
Morgan urged unity in the Overnite 
campaign in his introduction of 
Fitzsimmons and Schoessling. 

“I know how helpful these two 
leaders have been here in the South,” 
he said. He recalled that in 1951, 
members in the South worked 50 
hours at a time for wages “half of 
what people in the North were get- 
ting. Frank and Ray were then 
leaders in the Central Conference; 
but they saw our need, and after a 
three or four day strike, we in the 
South finally made up the difference.” 

Morgan noted that in 1967, the 
burden of negotiations for the union’s 
National Master Freight Agreement 
fell on the shoulders of Frank E. 
Fitzsimmons. “We have had a 245 
per cent increase in wages since 
1967,” he said, and he added that 
the figures does not include sick 
pay, health and welfare, layover pay 
and other additions negotiated in 
the agreements. 

International Union Vice President 
Weldon Mathis, president of Local 
728 in Atlanta, which hosted the 
overflow meeting of union stewards, 
also addressed the stewards. 


Outlining the purpose of the meet- 
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They Came... 


ing, Mathis said: “We meet today to 
generate in job stewards a desire to 
go back and work harder on Overnite 
and other non-union companies in 
the freight industry. 

“Pve never seen a company as 
strongly anti-union, but it is easy to 
figure out why. It is obvious that a 
company that can operate for $6,000 
less per employee is not going to 
welcome the union in.” 

Of the present Overnite campaign, 
Mathis said, “We are on the thresh- 
old. I’ve been in this local union 20 
years and there never have been this 
many stewards in here before. (The 
local union hall has a capacity of 
900 and was so crowded stewards 
were standing around the room.) 

Mathis too pointed up for Overnite 
employees—more than 100 were in 
the audience—the Teamster expertise 
in negotiating. He noted that in 1967, 
when Fitzsimmons took over freight 
negotiations, drivers made $3.31 per 
hour, and as of April 1, 1978, they 
earn up to $9.40 per hour in local 
cartage. 

Both Schoessling and Fitzsimmons 
delivered major addresses, detailing 
the operation of the union and 
addressed areas which have received 
publicity in the news media. 

Teamster stewards were most en- 
thusiastic when Fitzsimmons told 
them that retirees from the local 
unions represented at the meeting, 
in 1977 received $17,159,173 in 
pension benefits from the Central 
States Fund, and since the inception 
of the Fund in 1957 had received a 
total of $95,313,846. 

Of the Central States overall per- 
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Delegates traveled as far as 900 
miles to attend the Atlanta 
rally. They were addressed 
(second line, from left) by 

General Secretary-Treasurer Ray 

Schoessling, General President 
Frank Fitzsimmons, Local 728 
Secretary-Treasurer Al Johnson, 
Legislative Director David 
Sweeney, and Vice Presidents 
Weldon Mathis and Joseph 
Morgan (third line). Overnite 
employees and stewards alike 
listened raptly to the Teamster 
leaders (far right and botton left), 
as did the officers of Joint 

Council 87 and the various local 

unions attending the meeting 
(bottom two photos). 


formance, Fitzsimmons stated that in 
1977 alone, the Fund paid out 
$274,514,639 to Teamster retirees in 
33 states. Since the fund first began 
mailing pension checks in 1957, 
Fitzsimmons said, $1,689,883,008 
has been paid out. 

Of the Overnite campaign, Fitz- 
simmons noted that in the past there 
had been chain gangs in the South. 
“The only reason Overnite doesn’t 
have its employees in chains,” he 
said, “is that it doesn’t want to spend 
the money for the chains.” 

He welcomed the Overnite em- 
ployees attending the meeting, said 
he looked forward to the day wher 
he was negotiating for them and 
asked that they take a message of 
welcome back to the terminals and 
docks where Overnite employees 
work, 

Schoessling, too, extended his 
welcome to all Overnite employees. 
He made a persuasive case about why 
the job steward is so important “in 


They 
Listened... 


Beg sakes r Steal oy 


any organizing campaign. With your 
personal knowledge of what your 
union has done for you, you can 
speak the language that Overnite and 
all other unorganized workers will 
understand,” he said. 

The case for bringing Teamster 
unionism to Overnite workers, he 
said, is simple: “They deserve union 
wages and conditions, and we must 
protect the jobs and living standards 
of the members you represent from 
erosion by non-union, low-wage 
competition.” 

Teamster Legislative Director 


They Responded & Offered Comment... 


Schoessling. 


David Sweeney told the union stew- 
ards about the importance of 
passage of the Labor Law Reform 
Act, and about the threat of deregu- 
lation of the trucking industry. He 
urged the union stewards and all 
the membership to write to Congress 
and the White House, and to support 
DRIVE, the legislative and political 
action arm of the Teamsters. 
Joining the top leadership at the 
Atlanta stewards rally was Norman 
Goldstein, assistant director of 
organizing who directs the Overnite 
campaign day by day. He said that 


One hundred Overnite employees attended the rally, and responded enthusi- 
astically to the remarks of President Fitzsimmons and Secretary-Treasurer 


the rally in Atlanta reflects the 
involvement of our two top leaders 
in the basic business of the union, 
and this and other such rallies will 
put the Overnite campaign well 
over the top. 

Other International Union staff 
personnel present at the session 
included: Joseph Cotter, administra- 
tive assistant to the General President; 
Richard Lyter, administrative assist- 
ant to the General Secretary-Treas- 
urer; R. V. Durham, director of the 
IBT Safety and Health Department 
and president of Local 391; David 
Sweeney, director of the Legislative 
and DRIVE Departments; W. Allen 
Biggs, director of public relations, 
Joseph Santucci, a member of the 
IBT legal staff; and Wallace 
Clements, IBT DRIVE representative. 

Also on hand were Walter Teague, 
International organizer and president 
of the Georgia-Florida Conference of 
Teamsters; and Hubert Payne, secre- 
tary-treasurer of Joint Council 87, 
along with General Organizers Joe 
Allgood, W. C. Smith, Fleming 
Campbell, Thomas High, and Lou 
Richard. 

Southern Conference representa- 
tives included: Earl Jennings, Don 
Gillette, Tony Zivalich, Dave Hodgin, 
and Gid Parham. 

Local Union officers at the meeting 
included: George Lee, secretary- 
treasurer of Local 258, in Hatties- 
burg, Miss.; Corky Ellis, secretary- 
treasurer of Local 327 in Nashville, 
Tenn.; Marvin Gresham, secretary- 
treasurer of Local 402 in Muscle 
Shoals, Ala.; Luther Watson, presi- 
dent of Local 480 in Nashville, 
Tenn.; Jim Wheeler, secretary- 
treasurer of Local 512 in Jackson- 
ville, Fla.; and Robert Logan, presi- 
dent of Local 515, in Chattanooga, 
Tenn. 

George Clapp, president of Local 
519 in Knoxville, Tenn.; Hub Davis, 
president of Local 528 in Atlanta, 
Ga.; Howard Tennyson, president of 
Local 549 in Kingsport, Tenn.; Don 
West, president of Local 612 in 
Birmingham, Ala.; Johnny Raney, 
president of Local 667 in Memphis, 
Tenn.; J. V. Metz, president of Local 
891 in Jackson, Miss.; Bob Holliday, 
president of Local 984 in Memphis, 
Tenn.; Jimmy Mosely, president of 
Local 991 in Mobile, Ala.; and W. A. 
Maxwell, president of Local 1196 
in Memphis, Tenn. 

Local 23 in Johnston City, Tenn., 
and of course, Local 728 in Atlanta, 
host for the meeting, were also 
represented, 


TEAMSTERS 2ND WORKSHOP 
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Learning is a life-long process 


LAST MONTH, the _ International 
Union kicked off the second session of 
Teamster workshops and welcomed 
another group of local union officers 
to Washington for a week of intensive 
instruction and training. 


As the second session began, how- 
ever, there was one thing slightly dif- 
ferent about class participants. The 
group consisted entirely of newly 
elected principal officers of Teamster 
local unions, many of whom had never 
before held any position of leadership. 


During the first session, which was 
enthusiastically received by officers 
from Joint Council 25 in Chicago, it 
was mentioned that there was a glar- 
ing need for information, especially 
among the new officers. 


Thus came the idea to limit the next 
few workshop sessions to new prin- 
cipal officers of Teamster local unions 
who not only would benefit most from 
the session, but thereafter would be 
able to better serve their members 
with an awareness of the facilities 
available to help them do their jobs. 

The invitation to prospective candi- 
dates gave perhaps the best reason for 
attending. “Representatives come to 


the International headquarters for a — 


week of discussion, deliberation, listen- 
ing and telling. They will become 
familiar with the vast amount of serv- 
ices available to them through the In- 
ternational Union departments and 
they have an opportunity to tell In- 


ternational personnel about their own 


problems and needs,” it read. 


With the experience of the previous : 
. 7 An arbitrator — 
man Goldstein, also assistant director _ 
of organizing, and Donald Rodgers, _ 


session behind them, Co-directors Nor- 


director of energy and government re- 
lations, were able to target in on the 
areas in which new Teamster leaders 
need the most advice. 


When the second session began 
March 13, a lot of new faces filed 
into the workshop classroom. They 
had come from all five area con- 
ferences, and 19 different local unions, 


traveling from as far as Toronto, 
Canada, and Fresno, Calif. 

The basic purpose of the school is 
to expose them to the services of the 
International Union and how to use 
them. The course acquaints partici- 
pants with ways they can function 
better as officers and answer the needs 
of their members. The courses also 
foster better contact, communication 
and understanding between the Inter- 
national Union and the locals, 

‘In essence, the “workshops exist to 
show people out in the field what’s 
available free for them to use,” said 
Norman Goldstein about the courses. 
“Here, they can receive individual at- 
tention, and one-on-one, tell us about 
their problems, and learn how to solve 
some of them.” 

These tools can’t be used unless the 
officer is aware that they exist and 
are available for his or her use. 

In addition to the presentations and 
discussions, workshop participants re- 


A Teamster 
“Ofticer Is... 


Being a Local Union officer in the 


Teamsters Union requires more than 
mere educational credits, a career of 


_ work in the labor movement, or the 


desire to serve. A — official 


_ must also be: 


¢ An employer ; 

_ eA pension plan administrator — 
© An insurance expert _ : 
© A health and welfare advisor 


© A negotiator — 


® An able saitininator of union 


_ affairs. 


© A competent businessman 


or woman 
© An accountant 
© A safety and health expert 
© A father confessor _ 
_@Anorganizer  _~—S 
eA labor law expert 


ceive another important tool—a ref- 
erence guide packed full of the data 
they need to administer their local 
union affairs. The easy reference guide 
encompasses the material covered dur- 
ing the week-long session in printed 
form, giving the officers ready answers 
to questions that may arise long after 
they return home from the sessions. 

At a fingertip, they can find out 
how to file for strike benefits, what the 
Occupational Safety & Health Act says 
and what protections it offers their 
members, how to request data or sta- 
tistics from the International’s eco- 
nomics, research or library resources, 
how to conduct union business, such 
as running elections, filing appeals and 
grievances, or complying with Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act rules, or 
what the union constitution dictates in 
terms of dues processing, for example. 

Better still, after the sessions, simply 
by checking the manual the officers 
can connect the different departments 
with faces, and identify the men and 
women they met at the International 
Union, who stand ready to answer 
any questions they don’t find solutions 
for in the manual. 

Periodic supplements will be sent to 
workshop graduates to keep them up 
to date on future developments as well. 

A visitor at the training program 
during the second session was Cana- 
dian Conference Director and Interna- 
tional Vice President Edward Lawson, 
who came down with participating 
local union leaders from his area. to 
observe the activities of the school. 

Craig Hudson, from the Office of 


_ International Labor Affairs at the De- 


partment of Labor, also was on hand 
to fill the class in on the current im- 
port situation and the effect of declin- 
ing trade balances on those in the 
labor force. 

During their week in Washington, 
the students visited Capitol Hill with 
the IBT legislative representatives and 
personally appealed to their individual 
Senators and congressional represen- 
tatives for favorable votes on labor 
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WORKSHOP 


law reform and postal amendments, 
and defeat of deregulation efforts. 

At a banquet in their honor during 
the week, the group had the pleasure 
of meeting Congressman Frank 
Thompson (D-N.J.), chairman of both 
the House Administration Committee 
and the House Education & Labor 
Committee’s subcommittee on labor- 
management relations. Representative 
Thompson also happens to be one of 
the leading backers of H.R. 8410, 
now S. 2467, the labor law reform 
legislation, which successfully passed 
the House and is now awaiting Senate 
action. 

Thompson, as the main speaker of 
the evening, provided informative in- 
sights into the status of the legislation 
and the need for labor support to gain 
final enactment. 

One of the things that most 
impressed the students was the 
ready availability of General President 
Fitzsimmons and General Secretary- 
Treasurer Schoessling to the group. 
Both visited the classroom often dur- 
ing the week and were happy to talk 
with the individual officers about their 
problems. 

Most of the class participants ex- 
pressed the same thought about 
the school. Few of them had been 
aware of the true services of the 
International Union and their accessi- 
bility and ready availability to officers 
in the field. Now, they know and can 
make use of them. Many in the class 
expressed the desire for advanced 
studies, and future seminars. They 
want more help and advice from the 
International Union on how to give 
their members the best service possible. 

The International Union is encour- 
aging a continuous, consistent relation- 
ship with the local unions, and wants 
participants to ask for any services 
they want. As a result, more interac- 
tion between the local officers, their 
members at home, and the Interna- 
tional Union is beginning to take place. 

“We are very gratified,” Goldstein 
said. “The group was very responsive, 


and wanted our help. The need is very 
evidently there. People wanted night 
sessions, advanced courses, seminars. 
They want more help than they were 
getting before,” he noted. 

This course really “puts them on 
the road to being conscious of their 
role as local union leaders,” Rodgers 
added. 


By the time graduation day came, 
and Fitzsimmons and _ Schoessling 
handed out diplomas to the proud 
course graduates, everyone involved 
realized that the academy was achiev- 
ing what it set out to do—inform the 
leadership so they can serve their 
members. Already, another class has 
been scheduled, to involve more newly 
elected officers as fully as possible in 
the successful administration of union 
business. 


Those attending the session included: 
Hugh E. Baxter, secretary-treasurer of 
Local 61; Freeman Gegare, Jr., presi- 
dent, and Clifford Berg, secretary- 
treasurer, both of Local 75; Francis E. 
Woodward, president, and Richard L. 
Myer, recording secretary of Local 90; 
Joseph Cimino, Jr., president, Local 
107; John Mecher, president, Local 
121; David Anderson, business agent, 
Local 123; Mario Perrucci, secretary- 
treasurer, Local 177; James Burns, 
secretary-treasurer, Local 249; Joseph 
S. Radan, secretary-treasurer, Local 
341; Ronald J. Mickus, Sr., secretary- 
treasurer of Local 409; Harry Bodkin, 
president, Joseph Keogh, vice-presi- 
dent, and Sean P. Floyd, secretary- 
treasurer, all of Local 419; Kenneth 
E. Stocker, president, and Blake S. 
Bricker, secretary-treasurer of Local 
430; Joe D. McMillian, secretary- 
treasurer, Local 460; N. Robert C. 
Logan, president, Local 515; LeRoy E. 
Cox, secretary-treasurer, Local 517; 
Jon E. Harley, president, and Wenc 
Jira, Jr., secretary-treasurer, of Local 
534; Laird F. Evans, secretary-treas- 
urer of Local 568; Dennis J. Laczo, 
president, and William J, Cooke, sec- 
retary-treasurer, of Local 623; and 
Daniel George, president, and John 
Catlett, secretary-treasurer, both of 
Local 639. 


Shown at the second Teamster workshop were from top left, clockwise, 
General President Fitzsimmons and General Secretary-Treasurer Schoessling 
addressing students; Norman Goldstein, co-director of workshops program; 
Teamster leaders conversing with Cong. Frank Thompson, Jr.; a group of 
students lobbying their legislators for labor law reform, including (from left) 
Bartley O'Hara, IBT legislative counsel; DRIVE Field Rep. Charles Murphy, 
Local 90 Rec.-Sec’y Richard L. Myer; Local 61 Sec’y-Treas. Hugh Baxter; Local 
515 Pres. N. Robert C. Logan, Senator James R. Sasser (D-Tenn.), Local 177 
Sec’y-Treas. Mario Perrucci, Local 90 Pres. Francis E. Woodward, Local 517 
Sec’y-Treas. LeRoy E. Cox, and DRIVE Field Rep. Wallace Clements; Donald 
Rodgers, co-director of workshops program; and finally, a workshop graduate, 
Joseph Cimino, Jr., Local 107 Sec’y-Treas. (right), shown receiving his 
diploma from Schoessling and Fitzsimmons. 


Mathis Heads 


Construction 


Division 

International Union Vice President 
Weldon Mathis has been named by 
Teamster General President Frank E. 
Fitzsimmons to head the union’s Na- 
tional Building Material and Construc- 
tion Division. 

Mathis takes direction of the divi- 
sion affairs following the resignation 
of Thomas Owens who has taken a 
position with the Building and Con- 
struction Trades Department. 

Mathis has served as executive as- 
sistant to the General President since 


Weldon Mathis 


March, 1967, and in addition to being 
a member of the general executive 
board is president of Local 728 in 
Atlanta, Georgia. 

Mathis, a trade unionist all his adult 
life, became a business agent of Local 
728 in 1950. He became secretary- 
treasurer and then president in 1966. 
In 1957, he became an organizer for 
the Southern Conference of Teamsters 
and a general organizer for the Inter- 
national Union in 1967. 

Owens resigned as director of the 
IBT construction division to take a 
position as director of organizing for 
the AFL-CIO Building Trades Depart- 
ment. He began his new duties April 
1, 1978. 

He had been a paid representative 
of the Teamsters for 28 years. He was 
a member of Local 963 in Bradford, 
Pennsylvania, had served as an officer 
there, served as an Eastern Conference 
of Teamsters representative, was an 
IBT general organizer and had headed 
the construction division since 1962, 
He joined the International Union 
staff in 1955. 


Teamsters 
Mine 
Alaska’s 
Coal 


TEAMSTERS mining coal? Well, 
that’s not too unusual when you con- 
sider that they do it in Alaska, just 
about the nation’s coldest state, as 
members of IBT Local 959. 

The Usibelli Coal Mine in Healy, 
Alaska has been strip-mining coal for 
more than 30 years, using heavy ma- 
chinery, along with the traditional 
pick and shovel. Thus, it was that the 
75 miners employed by Usibelli fell 
right into Teamster jurisdiction. 

The miners recently dumped their 
25-year affiliation with another union 
in favor of the Teamsters, voting over- 
whelmingly to join Local 959 in a 
decertification election conducted by 
the National Labor Relations Board 
last fall. Along with the above-ground 
employees, they then voted for repre- 
sentation by the Alaskan Teamsters. 

The company began as a small 
operation, with a small crew, one 
tractor, two trucks and a couple of 
picks and shovels. 

Today, the company utilizes a whole 
fleet of equipment, from crawler trac- 
tor dozers, to production dozers and 
pay loaders to a 150,000-lb. low boy. 
A Bucyrus-Erie 1300W dragline with 
a 325-foot boom and 34-cubic yard 
bucket is presently being erected for 
use at the mine. 

Together with drills, pick-ups, serv- 
ice trucks and other equipment re- 
quired in the mining operation, every- 
thing is serviced in the well-equipped 
truck and machine shops. All the 
equipment is manned and maintained 
by members of Teamster Local 959. 

Usibelli now produces approxi- 
mately 700,000 tons of coal a year, 
nearly all the power used in the state’s 
interior region. Production is expected 
to reach 1.2 million tons a year by 
1985 when a planned 150-megawatt 
capacity addition to the Healy power 
plant facilities is completed. 
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Loading and hauling coal to 
keep Alaska’s economy strong, 
industry going and the Interior 

warm, is ail in a day’s work 

for Usibelli Teamsters (top). 
At right, Usibelli Mines Presi- 
dent Joseph Usibelli (left in 
picture) signs Teamster con- 
tract as Local 959 President 
Frank Yarnot looks on. Every- 
one at Usibelli, including 
(from left to right at bottom) 
Welder Lowell Carter, 
Machinist Mike Adamyk and 
Driver Lyle Westphal carries 
a Teamster card. 


“I would suggest that 
those who have over the 
years promoted such legis- 
lation did not select such 
a slogan without design— 
but rather with deliberate 
intent to confuse the 
issues and the voting 
public. 

“Certainly, no one will 
deny that the history of 
unions in this country has 
consistently been to pro- 
claim and protect the 
right of the people to 
work and earn a decent 
wage. Their uphill strug- 
gle to gain a position of 
strength from which they 
can give meaningful rep- 
resentation and protection 
is again threatened by 
the resolution now before 
you.” 

Testimony of 
Gwendolyn Wells 


Kansas City, Mo. 
Police Commissioner 


“I’ve looked at the 
prosperity Missourians 
are enjoying. I know our 
state’s economy is strong 
and I concluded our fu- 
ture is best assured by not 
tampering with the col- 
lective bargaining process 
which has worked well 
for us. 

“So-called ‘right-to- 
work’ legislation doesn’t 
guarantee anyone a job. 
People in Missouri al- 
ready have a protected 
right to earn a living.” 


—Joseph P. Teasdale 
Governor of Missouri 


‘Show Me’ State 


Cold-Shoulders 


Union-Busters 


ALL of organized labor in Missouri, 
including every Teamsters Union affili- 
ate, has been hard at work in recent 
months to defeat a union-busting as- 
sault by the National Right to Work 
Committee (RTW). 

Missouri's unions have resisted from 
the first and all signs now indicate that 
the RTW group, which specializes in 
trying to install the compulsory open 
shop and destroy union security, is 
definitely on the losing end. 

Teamsters, the United Auto Work- 
ers, the United Mine Workers and 
affiliates of the AFL-CIO quickly 
formed the United Labor Committee 
of Missouri (ULC) when the reaction- 
ary anti-union forces converged on the 
state last summer. 

ULC has attacked successfully the 
RTW’s standard array of deceits prac- 
ticed upon the public as well as under- 
handed tactics in the community and 
the state legislature. 

Today, both of Missouri’s U.S. Sen- 
ators, most of its congressional dele- 
gates, its governor, and the bulk of 
lawmakers at the capitol in Jefferson 
City have proven by word and deed 
that they oppose any RTW proposal. 

In answering the distortions of the 
RTW assault, labor’s ULC effectively 
has pointed out that about 500,000 
workers in Missouri are protected by 
contracts with union security provi- 
sions. The RTW, of course, would like 


to cripple unionism by outlawing such 
contracts. 

The half-million workers, incident- 
ally, represent a third of Missouri’s 
non-farm work force. That fact and 
geography are two reasons the 
RTW’ers have long eyed Missouri as 
a target for union-busting. 

Missouri is located strategically on 
the border of five states which ban 
union security and three states which 
do not have such a ban. 

Research by ULC found that Mis- 
souri, Illinois, Kentucky and Okla- 
homa—the free collective bargaining 
states—have an average hourly wage 
of $5.92 for non-farm workers belong- 
ing to unions. The figure comes from 
the Department of Labor. 

The $5.92 compares with $5.03 for 
the same classification of workers in 
the RTW states of Arkansas, Tennes- 
see, Nebraska and Kansas. The fifth 
RTW state, Iowa, has so little manu- 
facturing employment as to be incon- 
sequential in the totals. 

There was a difference, too, ULC 
found in the degree of union member- 
ship in the two sets of states. In the 
“free” states, union membership was 
29 per cent of the non-farm work- 
force. In the RTW states, the percent- 
age was 18.6 of the work force. 

The Missouri struggle over the issue 
of free collective bargaining versus 
the right-to-workers probably reached 
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the heights around the 1st of this 
March. That was when the House La- 
bor Committee of the Missouri As- 
sembly held a hearing on a bill to out- 
law the union shop. The bill was in- 
spired by the RTW'ers. 

Responding to heavy interest in the 
subject, the House committee held two 
separate sessions of hearing—the first 
for the RTW’ers and the second for 
their opponents. 

Labor’s side of the hearing surprised 
Missouri officialdom. An _ estimated 
4,500 people—nearly all of them 
union members—crowded all four 
levels of the capitol rotunda. There, 
with the aid of a special speaker sys- 
tem, they listened to 17 speakers, one 
after another, shoot down the RTW 
arguments. Union leaders, church lead- 
ers, government figures and others 
took part in the hearing. 

Teamster Vice President Harold 
Gibbons of St. Louis, Mo., and Levi 
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Right to Work Fight Goes On... 


Sanford, a business agent from Team- 
sters Local 688 in the same city were 
among the speakers. 

Gibbons put the dispute in the 
proper context when he pointed out 
that Section 14(b) of Taft-Hartley— 
which permits states to enact so-called 
right-to-work laws — “represents a 
unique exemption in our federal labor 
law, an exemption which permits states 
to legislate against the union shop.” 

By way of comparison, Gibbons 
said that obviously states cannot enact 
laws against federal food and drug 
statutes, nor against federal tax laws 
or any of the other laws passed by 
the federal Congress. “Only in the case 
of the right-to-work issue, 14(b) 
makes that exemption.” 

He called the right-to-work philos- 
ophy “a serious interference in the 
contractual rights of employers and 
employees... .” 

Another major speaker was Warren 
Hearnes, a former governor of Mis- 
souri. He told the House Labor Com- 
mittee members they would do a dis- 
service to the state if they placed the 
proposed RTW amendment on the No- 
vember ballot. 

The thunderous applause given each 
speaker made a great impression on 
Missouri lawmakers because a week 
before they had held the hearing ses- 
sion for the RTW advocates. Only 200 
partisans appeared. 

In a desperate, last-minute effort to 
get noisy support for their hearing, the 
RTWeers flooded the University of 
Missouri campus with promises of free 
beer, etc., for students to make the 
trip to Jefferson City in free buses. 
Four of the chartered buses returned 
empty to home base; a fifth bus had 
nine students in it. 

Anyone not familiar with the sub- 
ject might reasonably be expected to 
ask the question: How did this all 
come about? 

Well, it started in July of last year 
when the RTW’ers slithered into Mis- 
souri. They immediately went to work 
undercover with the aim of lining up 
Missouri corporate leaders to pay for 
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IBT Vice President Harold Gibbons, 
standing in the rotunda of the Missouri 
state capitol, testified before a state 
legislative committee on the inequities 
of so-called right-to-work laws. 


the campaign. 

A July news story in the Kansas 
City Labor Beacon disclosed what was 
happening. The story said the Kansas 
City Power & Light Co., had contrib- 
uted $10,000 to something called the 
“Freedom of Choice Committee.” In 
addition, the power company pledged 
another $20,000 if needed. 

Twenty days later, R. K. Zim- 
merman, board chairman of the K.C. 
power company, issued a bulletin to 
employees: 

“It is our intention to help make 
Missouri more competitive with other 
states . . . Our contribution to Free- 
dom of Choice is to make possible a 
referendum on the ‘Right to Work’ 
issue.” 

The cat was out of the bag. 

Organized labor, of course, had 
earlier recognized the development for 
what it was—the arrival of the Na- 
tional Right-to-Work Committee in 
Missouri. 

Labor had a choice. Either squeeze 
the RTW’ers like a pimple into public 
view, or lay back and let them expose 
themselves in their own good time. La- 
bor decided to let RTW fester quietly. 

Meanwhile, the unions in Missouri 
got together and formed the United 
Labor Committee to combat the in- 
vaders. By Thanksgiving, ULC was 
beating the outsiders to the punch and 
already was proud to boast of power- 
ful support from both of Missouri’s 
U.S. Senators. 

Sen. John Danforth, speaking to the 
ULC, declared: “I have never sup- 
ported right-to-work and I don’t now. 
I support the principles of collective 
bargaining.” 

Sen. Thomas Eagleton, on record 
against RTW a long time, repeated his 
view: “I personally do not support a 
‘right-to-work’ law for the state of 
Missouri. Furthermore, I do favor the 
repeal of Section 14 (b) of the Taft- 
Hartley Act.” 

A month before Christmas, the 
RTW’ers knew they had to come out 
in the open. Their front men couldn’t 
handle it. So, Lou Kitchen, a long- 
time warrior for the National RTW 
Committee, penned a letter to State 
Sen. Richard Webster, urging Webster 
to sponsor a proposed amendment 
to the state constitution. 

Kitchen had the tactics all laid out 
for Webster, suggesting that after a 


public hearing, it would be best to 
withdraw the bill so the RTW’ers could 
then go the petition route. In other 
words, make a lot of noise in the state 
assembly. 

Webster declined to serve as the 
stalking horse for the interlopers. 
When it appeared that Kitchen and 
gang could not find a fool to do their 
dirty work for them, they surfaced 
and went to tried and true anti-union 
friends in business. 

Three weeks before Christmas, the 
Freedom to Work Committee—which 
had been the RTW in disguise for five 
months—sponsored three barnstorm- 
ing news conferences in Missouri’s ma- 
jor cities. A fellow named John Bras- 
ington, who said he was from South 
Carolina, was the point man on all 
occasions. 

In the weeks that followed, the 
RTW’ers managed to get local corpo- 
rate leaders to try and put the heat on 
Missouri’s congressmen. But Senators 
Eagleton, Danforth and others were 
wearing asbestos suits. 

Finally, Kitchen and his crew got 
a millionaire cotton planter named 
Vic Downing to introduce a right-to- 
work measure in the state assembly. 
Downing, president of the National 
Cotton Ginner Assn., managed to find 
10 co-sponsors in the 163-member 
House of Representatives. 

The RTW’ers then suffered a set- 
back. They could not find a single state 
senator who would introduce a com- 
panion bill in Missouri’s upper house. 

Now, the invaders began changing 
their skins. They shed the “Freedom 
to Work” coloration and appeared in 
their natural “Right to Work” dis- 
guise. 

Organized labor, meanwhile, was 
responding with a highly effective cam- 
paign to inform the public about what 
was happening in Missouri. The ULC, 
which had formed its own “Right to 
Truth Committee,” countered every 
move made by the RTW’ers. 

By the end of this January, the 
speaker of the House of Representa- 
tive in the Missouri legislature had 
assigned the offensive legislation to the 
House Labor Committee. 

Known as HJR 97, it was set up so 
that if the assembly passed the bill, 
it then would be placed on the ballot 
next fall as a proposed constitutional 
amendment. 


HJR 97 would kill several thousand 
existing union shop and agency shop 
contracts, deny the bargaining of any 
such future contractual arrangements, 
and require Missouri courts to enforce 
the law. 

Hearings were scheduled on the pro- 
posal. When the dust had cleared, it 
was evident that the Kitchen-led 
RTW’ers were far in second place in 
a two-horse race. 

Since the Missouri legislature must 
wind up its affairs by April 30th, the 
political observers around the state 
capitol at Jefferson City believe now 
that the RTW bill does not have a 
chance of passage. 

Talk like this has led Kitchen to 
fall back on his original plan which, 
incidentally, brought him into conflict 
with Missouri industrialists who dis- 
liked the reaction to one of Kitchen’s 
sorties. His flunkies got caught trying 
to line up school kids to circulate peti- 
tions on behalf of RTW. 

Meanwhile, organized labor in Mis- 
souri continued its work at winning 
friends for the union shop. 

Goy. Joseph P. Teasdale issued a 
strong statement: 

“I’ve looked at the prosperity Mis- 
sourians are enjoying. I know our 
state’s economy is strong and I con- 
clude our future is best assured by not 
tampering with the collective bargain- 
ing process which has worked well for 
us.” 

He continued: “So-called ‘right-to- 
work’ legislation doesn’t guarantee 
anyone a job. People in Missouri al- 
ready have a protected right to earn a 
living . . . I’m convinced our current 
union shop system has served us well. 
I’m not willing to recommend chang- 
ing it.” 

As the International Teamster went 
to press, all but three of Missouri’s 10 
congressmen in the U.S. House of 
Representatives also had expressed op- 
position to the compulsory open shop 
law pushed by Kitchen and his co- 
horts. 

The Missouri RTW invaders are 
gasping angrily and helplessly at this 
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Levi Sanford, a business representative 
for Teamster Local 688 in St. Louis, 
Mo., was one of 17 speakers against a 
right-to-work law proposed for Missouri. 
Some 4,500 attended the hearing. 


time. They had spent a lot of cash in 
an effort to saddle Missouri with the 
compulsory open shop. They have 
made expensive mailings to solicit 
funds, to publicize the results of 
stacked polls, and have spent money 
for literature to be sent to lawmakers. 

Even though the RTW’ers are on 
the run, the United Labor Committee 
is not resting on its laurels. 

ULC continues to keep close track 
of the opposition’s every move and is 
mapping alternatives for a late sum- 
mer fight if Kitchen’s group still has 
any sign of life remaining after the 
4th of July. 

Should the question go to the No- 
vember general election ballot, Team- 
sters and other unionists in Missouri 
are convinced that the voters will honor 
their state’s motto which, translated 
from the Latin, reads: 

“The welfare of the people shall be 
the supreme law.” 
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Fitzsimmons Urges 
Concern for State 
of Public Pensions 


(The following is the text of an address Teamster 
General President Frank E. Fitzsimmons delivered 
late in March to the Collective Bargaining Luncheon 


AM MOST happy to be with you in the Collective Bar- 

gaining Luncheon Club, and I always have the feel- 
ing when I attend any event with which Ted Kheel is 
associated that I am attending a prestigious event. 

My topic today—Recent Developments Affecting the 
Teamsters—perhaps is a bit too limited. 

I suspect that developments which affect the Teamsters 
also affect the rest of organized labor, but I would venture 
that the news media would have you believe that the 
Teamsters are the only ones who are affected by anything. 

Be that as it may be, I look at the makeup of our 
Teamster membership, and I am constantly reminded that 
they are union members, but they are many other things. 
They are consumers, parents, community members, voters, 
taxpayers and homeowners. In short, they are Mr. and 
Mrs. America, and they are affected today by a very badly 
managed national economy. 

I believe we really come down to two words—inflation 
and unemployment—and we have the most insidious ele- 
ments affecting the Teamsters Union in representing more 
than two million working Americans. 

You are all familiar with the litany of inflation: 

Recently increased Social Security taxes. 

High interest rates and the high cost of borrowing. 

Deficits of payments caused by our huge dependency on 
foreign oil. 

Free trade instead of fair trade, with U. S. companies 
competing with foreign firms which are subsidized by their 
governments. 

And all of those are outside the scope and beyond the 
control of collective bargaining. We in labor are not part 
of the decision-making process in those areas; we are only 
victims of the decisions. So, we defend our members as best 
we can, and because the elements of inflation which are 
beyond our control are so mind boggling, it is often easier 
for the critics to blame labor’s wage increases than it is to 
blame the real causes. 

In recent months, we have seen some disturbing develop- 
ments in the White House as the Carter Administration 
seeks to develop an income policy to deal with inflation. 

Not the least of these is the White House suggestion that 
labor meet with White House officials in pre-negotiations 
before we sit down to the bargaining table with manage- 
ment. This is offered by the White House as a manner in 
which the private sector can help control inflation, and it 
is suggested that wage increases be held below the average 
of the last two years. 

We in the Teamsters have a difficult time understanding 
how we are part of the private sector when government 
wants to orchestrate collective bargaining. 
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Club at Automation House in New York City.) 


And, most of all, we do not believe that the private 
sector can do anything to help control inflation, until the 
government gets its act together. 

In 1979, we have some big contracts to negotiate. First 
is our National Master Freight Agreement with the truck- 
ing industry. We have the National Automobile Transport- 
ers National Agreement. And we have our agreements with 
United Parcel Service. These agreements—particularly the 
National Freight contract—are pattern-setters for many 
other Teamster negotiations. 

I see but one course we can take. We can only go to the 
bargaining table intent on achieving for our members what 
they need to survive in a badly managed U. S. economy. 
To do less would be to abandon our obligation to our 
membership, and also would be to aid and abet the sins 
of our badly managed national economy. 

I suspect I would disappoint those who assign topics 
to speakers if I did not talk at length on the Central States 
Pension Fund, and how the avalanche of publicity is affect- 
ing the Teamsters. 


ne would suspect that all of the publicity would have 
O a negative effect on our organizing campaigns among 
nonunion workers, but this is not true. We still lead the 
labor movement in the number of NLRB elections in 
which we participate and in the number of wins. 

One would suspect that there would be a major revolt 
among the membership covered by that pension plan, but 
that is not true. We have more than 400,000 active partici- 
pants in the plan and more than 80,000 retirees receiving 
monthly pension checks. They must know something that 
the news media don’t know, because if they didn’t—and if 
everything the media publish about the fund were true— 
I am certain we would have a revolution on our hands. 

Let me tell you what they know and why there is no 
revolt in the Teamsters. 

The fund first began making pension payments in 1957. 
Since that time, retirees, survivors, and disabled workers in 
33 states have received a total of $1,689,883,008 in bene- 
fits. In 1977 alone, the fund paid out a grand total of 
$274,514,639 in benefits to 80,681 retired Teamsters. 

I became a trustee of the fund in 1962, and at that time 
maximum benefits were $200 per month for five years, and 
thereafter were reduced to $90 per month. 

Today, after 20 years of service at age 57 the maximum 
retirement is $450 per month for life. At age 60 after 20 
years of service, the maximum retirement is $550 per 
month for life. All this plus Social Security, which in many 
industrial plans is deducted from the pension benefits. 


Additionally, the retiree and his spouse have a paid up 
medical insurance plan until age 65, which if purchased 
on the open market at age 57 would cost him $150 
monthly at a minimum. 


M= than 92 per cent of those applying for benefits 
qualify, and no one has ever missed a monthly 
pension check because of lack of funds. 

With the increases due April 1, 1978, employer pension 
contributions under the National Master Freight Agree- 
ment are $31 per week per employee, and the employee 
makes no contribution whatsoever. And today, the pension 
plan fully meets the funding requirements of ERISA. 

That in a nutshell is the record, history, and the per- 
formance of the Central States Pension Plan. And that is 
what the active members of the fund and the retirees of 
the fund know. 

Assuming that there is no rise in the cost of living or 
inflation as measured by the Consumer Price Index, as the 
Board of Actuaries of the Civil Service Retirement System 
is required by law to assume— 

The reported unfunded liability for three of the federal 
government systems, covering executives, workers and 
elected officials, totaled $280.3 billion in 1976. 

Of the total liability of $324 billion on December 31, 
1976, the federal government had set aside or funded only 
$44 billion or 13.6 per cent of the total liability. 

Between 1970 and 1976, the unfunded liability of the 
federal pension plans grew at the following rate for the 
three major plans. 

1. Military—67 per cent. 

2. Civil Service—103 per cent. 

3. Foreign Service—125 per cent. 

The retirement benefits for the military are completely 
unfunded or pay as you go. The unfunded liability in 1976 
was $172.2 billion. 

In fiscal 1978, the American taxpayer will cough up 
over $9 billion in military retirement benefits, because they 
are unfunded and must come out of the general fund. 

In 1970, the military retirement program cost $2.9 bil- 
lion, and in 1976, the cost was $7.3 billion—a 156 per cent 
increase. 

And there is another startling fact for the American tax- 
payer. One out of every seven military retirees receiving a 
pension is actively working for the federal government, 
costing the American taxpayer the price of his salary and 
his pension. 

That’s a new twist to double dipping, and the same 
Carter Administration whose Labor Department has 
brought civil suit against former trustees of the Central 
States Pension Plan is worried about a three martini lunch. 


et’s look for a moment at the Civil Service Retirement 

System, the largest of the government pension plans. 
In 1976, it paid out $8.3 billion in retirement benefits, 
an increase of 201 per cent from the $2.8 billion paid out 
in 1970. 

In a report to Congress, August 3, 1977, the Comptroller 
General of the United States wrote: 

“For the Civil Service Retirement System alone, the 
unrecognized retirement cost in 1976 amounted to an esti- 
mated $7 billion.” Unrecognized retirement cost is another 
way of saying unfunded. 

And as I said earlier, the unfunded liability figures are 
calculated on the assumption that there will be no further 
increases in the Consumer Price Index. The government 


plans provide for full cost of living increases to retirees. 

Few private pension plans have any formal provisions 
for mandated increases to protect the worker for increases 
in the cost of living once he retires. In fact, the Supreme 
Court has ruled that benefit increases for retirees are not 
a mandatory subject for collective bargaining under the 
NLRB once the worker retires. 

While I am proud of the benefit scale of the Teamster 
pension plans in general—and there are some 241 of them 
—I could not in good conscience approve the same kind of 
cost of living protection for our retirees. The cost impact 
would have disastrous effects. 

But what I have outlined here on government under- 
funding of pension plans is a bill which will eventually 
come due for the American taxpayer. When he gets that 
bill and forks up his increased taxes for Social Security, 
the real impact of the scandal in government pensions will 
make the publicity about the Central States fund pale by 
comparison. 

The House Labor Subcommittee on Labor Standards re- 
cently received a report from its Pension Task Force on 
public pension systems. That report stated: 

“In consideration of the fundamental national interests 
involved and the substantial body of federal law and fed- 
eral involvement in government pension plans, the facts 
presented show a compelling need for a revised and ex- 
panded set of federal standards applicable to federal, state 
and local pension plans.” 

And my last word on federal retirement systems is a 
quote from the report to Congress, August 3, 1977, from 
the Comptroller General which says: 

“The Congress has not provided an overall policy to 
guide the development of federal retirement systems and 
should do so. The systems have developed on an independ- 
ent, piecemeal basis, causing inequities and inconsistencies, 
as well as common problems. Many of the differences are 
without apparent explanation.” 


ere are a few words on the state of affairs in the state 
public pension funds quoted from the March 28, 
1978 issue of the Washington Post: 

“The Police Pension Fund of Erie, Pennsylvania may 
have lost $600,000 of its $1.5 million in assets when three 
medical facilities into which the fund’s investment coun- 
selor put retirement contributions experienced financial 
difficulties. The investment counselor was a retired police- 
man and plan beneficiary. 

“The Hudson Country, New Jersey Employes Pension 
Fund went bankrupt because its administrators permitted 
too many employes to retire on disability. 

“Albany, Georgia’s pension fund earned an annual re- 
turn on investment of 1.1 per cent annually for 11 years. 
During that time the chairman of the City Pension Board 
was a director of the bank which served as the fund’s in- 
vestment manager. 

“There are approximately 6,700 separate pension plans 
in the United States today covering 15.5 million civilian 
and military employes of federal, state and local govern- 
ments. Pennsylvania alone has 1,413 plans for its police, 
firefighters, and teachers, while Hawaii has one. 

“These funds hold more than $115 billion in assets, or 
half as much as all the private pension funds in the country. 
Yet public pension funds are at best poorly regulated, at 
worst, not at all. 

“This is the principal finding of a report made available 
by a House Pension Task Force—Pension Research Coun- 
cil which spent three years studying the public retirement 
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systems of 96 per cent of the public employes covered by 
pension plans. (Some 11 per cent of government workers 
have no pension plan at all save Social Security. ) 

“The survey was mandated by the 1974 Employee Re- 
tirement Income Security Act (ERISA), which set up fed- 
eral standards for pension plans in the private sector. 

“Boston, Detroit, Los Angeles and Jacksonville, Florida 
have unfunded pension liabilities that exceed their net 
municipal debt. In Los Angeles, half of the property taxes 
collected are needed to pay the pensions of city employes. 

“Forty per cent of all public pension plans do not meet 
what pension experts call minimum standards. The ratio 
of unfunded accrued liability to current active payroll 
ranges from 0 to 800 per cent from state and local plans. 
Estimated ratios are 516 per cent for the Civil Service plan 
and 1600 per cent for the military retirement system, ac- 
cording to the task force.” 


ow I have a word on the performance of the nation’s 

banks in the investment area, since the investment 
policies of the Central States Pension Fund are under 
attack. 

The Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation reports 368 
banks were on its problem bank list in the first half of 
1977: 

Banks have been heavily involved in real estate invest- 
ment trusts. The National Association of Real Estate In- 
vestment Trusts publishes an index of the per share price 
of all REITS traded on the two stock exchanges and over 
the counter. 

That index shows that there has been a 73 per cent de- 
cline in the index between January, 1972 and December, 
1977. A share in a REIT on the average was worth $100 
in January, 1972; in December, 1977, it was worth $27.46. 

Kenneth Campbell, head of Audit Investment Research, 
Inc., reported in the Wall Street Journal from a study of 
19 biggest bank held companies that: 

1. Banks hold nearly $1.2 billion of foreclosed real 
estate. 

2. Of $21.5 billion in real estate loans, $9.1 billion were 
non-performing or not accruing interest or were accruing 
interest at a reduced rate, including: 

$3.7 billion in REIT loans. 

$4.2 billion in direct real estate loans. 

$1.2 billion in foreclosed properties. 

In 1976, these banks wrote off $725 million in real 
estate losses. And the Wall Street Journal tells us that banks 
appear to be expecting another $750 million to $1 billion 
in realty charge off. 

In 1978, the OMNI International Project in Atlanta with 
over $800 million in real estate loans was foreclosed. 
Lenders include Morgan Guaranty and a subsidiary of the 
Ford Foundation. The troubles of the Chase Manhattan 
REITS have been well-documented. 

I am well aware that a speaker runs a risk when he 
bases his remarks heavily on statistical data. I do not like 
to do it. But I feel an obligation to speak out in defense of 
something as important to the lives of so many of the 
Teamsters’ members as their pension funds. 

I’ve had it with criticism of the Central States Pension 
Fund. No longer will I sit back and be the strawman for 
the media to attack while ignoring the real scandal in the 
pension area. 

If, in fact, the prudent man rule was applied to every- 
one as it is applied to the Central States Pension Fund and 
its trustees, there wouldn’t be enough courtrooms or judges 
to try the cases. 
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f the record of the Central States Fund were fairly com- 

pared to the federal government retirement system, 

and to the investment policies of banks, the Central States 
Plan would stand the test. 

I do not stand here and tell you that everything the pian 
has done is perfect. The plan and its administrators have 
been operating in the same economic climate as banks and 
other lending institutions. 

But, according to Arthur Young, a nationally known 
accounting firm, the plan today has $1.6 billion in assets, 
and grew by $140 million in 1976. I have already recited to 
you the record of the fund in the payment of benefits. I 
challenge anyone else or any other plan to match it. 

You are familiar with the fact that the assets of the fund 
are now in the hands of professional money managers, led 
by Equitable Life Assurance Company. 

We began building the assets of the Central States Pen- 
sion Fund by negotiating nickels and dimes. We, and other 
negotiated pension funds, invested in common stocks. As 
plans grew and grew, there became some validity to the 
premise that American business is owned by the stock- 
holders. 

In this case, the ownership was by workers participating 
in such plans. In many cases, it took strikes and hardship 
to negotiate employer contributions to those plans. So we 
seem to have gone full circle. Because now the money is 
not in control of worker trustees, but it is back in the hands 
of the nation’s money barons. 

The financial freedom of workers to control their own 
funds through their representatives no longer exists. That 
is one of the things which has been accomplished by the 
Employee Retirement Income Security Act. 

The Labor Department suit against the former trustees 
of the Central States Pension Fund is highly critical of the 
heavy investment of the fund in real estate. 

Now, from the pages of Business Week comes the report 
that Equitable Life Insurance is heavily directing its invest- 
ment approach to real estate. Says Business Week, “The 
major impetus behind Equitable’s strong move into real 
estate equity is the flood of dollars that pension funds are 
committing to it because investment pension funds want 
high yields and long term growth, all of which real estate 
can offer.” 

As you know, the case challenging the performance of 
the Central States Pension Fund is now in the courts. 

In those proceedings, I am confident that our record will 
cause the court to reach the same conclusion which has 
been expressed by thousands of Teamster members and 
Teamster retirees. 

So, I leave you with this thought. The Teamsters are 
alive and well. Among workers looking for a union, we 
still have the kind of reputation which makes us the largest 
in the free world. 

The contracts we negotiate speak for themselves in 
terms of what they provide for the membership fighting the 
battle of the family budget. 

We have no revolt in the Teamsters Union. A small 
pocket of dissidents under various names receive the atten- 
tion of the press, but if you put all the dissidents together 
they wouldn’t make a good size local union. 

Our pension funds are fully solvent, able to meet the 
requirements of present retirees and able to meet future 
obligations of active participants. 

In conclusion, recent events affecting the Teamsters are 
not really much different than they were ten, fifteen, or 
thirty years ago. It is just that our detractors have become 
a bit more sophisticated, but so have we in the Teamsters. 

Thank you. 
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International Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers of America 


We have examined the consolidated balance sheet of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of America, 
Teamsters' National Headquarters Building Corporation and Teamsters 
International, Inc. as of December 31, 1977 and the related consolidated 
statements of income and expenses for the year then ended. Our examination 
was made in accordance with generally accepted auditing standards and, 
accordingly, included such tests of the accounting records and such other 


auditing procedures as we considered necessary in the circumstances. 


In our opinion, the financial statements referred to above present fairly 
the financial position of the International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of America, Teamsters' National 
Headquarters Building Corporation and Teamsters International, Inc. as of 
December 31, 1977, and the results of their operations for the year 

then ended, in conformity with generally accepted accounting principles 


applied on a basis consistent with that of the preceding year. 


holy, Wehr 


Certified Public Accountants 
March 6, 1978 
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INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF TEAMSTERS, 
CHAUFFEURS, WAREHOUSEMEN AND HELPERS OF AMERICA, 
TEAMSTERS’ NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS BUILDING CORPORATION AND 
TEAMSTERS INTERNATIONAL, INC., WASHINGTON, D. C. 
CONSOLIDATED FUND BALANCE SHEET AS OF DECEMBER 31, 1977 


GENERAL 
ASSETS 
Castries Secs vet acoe ts, sca FEM Adee tcuu site aon eue ten adabeuec ons Rinne bine tee Cal Uacaia Mal aaboumtenet as ieberane ets $ 16,430,282 
Accounts Receivable—(Less $195,218 Allowance for Doubtful Accounts) ............... 2,438,659 
INVENTOrIES=—-COStlGr:IMGRKEL citctactaiers susie cue ecsuleep tetas onSEE cst al sens wee Geel areue areoseey leniotercoisy le 487,976 
CCHUCG: INCONMNG oe. 5c ratte arg so ayscE oh se caehatcmete see pacts pene ds Rol Meoel sp aslo ael sVeRgeone be Maca eters adeeb keys 656,554. 
PrepaldsEXDeNSeS iad sae cisleeceke nr oeue een sina ieee: sul islbeapee a eet eet a late te sree one eaten orea)ton aneieree ioe 63,473 
Investments—Book Value (Market Value $20,254,815) Notes l and2................. 26,331,528 
Fixed Assets—(At cost, less $9,481,909 Accumulated Depreciation) ................... 22,290,035 
PYBIOS IES secs ais se eae es chins sera aes rae eatioe: Pr UIC ce alent cys area ARI GEEA oT ahre Siam sore aceime stats 199,932 
Fea ja eae fe) a 21 ee Rc U1 19 Lay Se a OT ora ci on oe aN Ss 75 feat RE ra emir ee tS $ 68,898,439 
DEFENSE 
ASSETS 
Oe J aoe pena Ee a YN: Ata tres rh EN IR a Agu teat a CTL ane Pe Eirias, ERS DAR cea Alm ers das $ 3,425,506 
IRCCHULEC UTI COIN Ge astra serch Fh goa acer ase cchren ESL CH Oeatne LGTY OP Dea etn Metin geet IE aplascie tr Sates tay oct too 898,917 
Investments—Book Value (Market Value $40,084,328) Note 1 .....................4.5. 41,814,545 
Ota LDGTOMSE & GLIMG ter nes ethene Les cotectsies wes ne, Soak aoe coach conan ea rnap nae Uns she ala Remet OME rare $ 46,138,968 
COMBINED 
MOtal——Combined*BuNdss heres cin gsc scat ie iecahe a Lneaur ntouies Acallege au sees’ ep Shap aeconaeneye $115,037,407 
NOTES TO CONSOLIDATED FINANCIAL STATEMENTS 
1. Summary of Significant Accounting Policies sa geht 
Method of Accounting Cleaiy coroncte Gr tite ae otentling saciid ae cate ots 
Assets, liabilities, income and expenses are recognized on culated to prorate the cost over their estimated useful lives. 


the accrual basis of accounting with the exception of per 

capita and initiation fees which are recognized on the cash 2. Investments 

basis of accounting. U. S. Treasury Notes in the principal amount of $330,000 have 
been pledged as surety deposits and are held in escrow. 


Investments 
Securities and notes and mortgages receivable are recorded 3. Retirement and Pension Plans 
at cost and adjusted periodically for amortization of premium a. The International provides retirement benefits for employees 
and discount. of the International and the Building Corporation, Current 
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Total—Defense Fund 


Total—Combined Funds 


FUND 


LIABILITIES AND NET WORTH 


FUNDS 


EXHIBIT “A” 


Liabilities 
PCCOURES wb aa Grate water ere hls Gs a denabte ee oh cnne’ Roden ira emilee sreusveee $ 2,057,161 
IAAGCHUEGEXPONSES ra stousure see bate set nc, oie Siecle tease MO AMO A cl oe epole aidbaw ee 26,935 
pL f(0) =| Dae aa ooh Pieper ea HAT Aco Tas Nog Na erase Reith ae ig SRO Rae a MA eget na Sea eric bose, $ 2,084,096 
Net Worth 
Balance Janwaty Tet 7 Hope weet. s when eat Conve omsine Giese ote a cage teh Peete eteusd Goede 57,434,423 
Add: 
Excess of Income Over Expenses for the Year Ended December 31, 1977 .... 9,379,920 _ 66,814,343 
Total=—-General- Runa sere stents me Gd aon ak belch eaten a aaa a laa ee ith ltr, S RPO et gina ieee AU $ 68,898,439 
FUND 
NET WORTH 
Balance sanitiapyeus suo paneer ek eos Sond Te ates tases tea apes atletoeam none nse reee ewe $52,009,986 
Deduct: 
Excess of Benefits Over Income for the Year Ended December 31,1977 ...... (5,871,018) $ 46,138,968 


Livigehepremcns ekee Ucar ial eh apenas $ 46,138,968 


$115,037,407 


NOTES TO CONSOLIDATED FINANCIAL STATEMENTS 


service and interest on unfunded liability are funded an- 
nually, based on advice of consulting actuaries, and prior 
service costs are being funded over a maximum of 12 years. 
Total pension cost for this plan for the year ended Decem- 
ber 31, 1977 was $2,307,441. At December 31, 1976, the 
date of the latest actuarial valuation vested benefits ex- 
ceeded the total of the retirement plan assets by $3,362,580, 
as calculated by independent actuaries. 


b. The International also provides a pension plan for persons 
employed by affiliated organizations. Contributions to the 
plan, which amounted to $19,659,966 for the year ended 
December 31, 1977, are computed by actuaries and ap- 


proved by the General Executive Board of the International. 
At December 31, 1976, the date of the latest actuarial valu- 
ation, vested benefits exceeded the total of the pension plan 
assets by $64,069,965 as computed by independent actu- 
aries. 


Headquarters Building Addition 


The International entered into a contract on May 31, 1975 for 
the construction of an addition to its existing facilities at a 
cost of $4,559,157. Since that time the contract has been 
increased by change orders to the sum of $4,733,888, and there 
is a balance due at December 31, 1977 of $17,500 which in- 
cludes $2,500 for architects’ fees. 
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INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF TEAMSTERS, 
CHAUFFEURS, WAREHOUSEMEN AND HELPERS OF AMERICA, 
TEAMSTERS’ NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS BUILDING CORPORATION AND 
TEAMSTERS INTERNATIONAL, INC., WASHINGTON, D. C. 
CONSOLIDATED STATEMENT OF INCOME AND EXPENSES—GENERAL FUND 
FOR THE YEAR ENDED DECEMBER 31, 1977 


EXHIBIT ‘‘B”’ 


Operating Income 


Fees 
Per Capita——Members 0/24 .ta stitch oerelta a. oe vase eine eriey el tee $61,456,462 
FAL ATE 1 Le pincoeecte Shy Se eaaan inar a erate Ran kere DL are une teie Munte Nhs Gian 1,003,355 $62,459,817 
Other Income 
Sale of Supplies: sriemagie wit. tints sieceevost ie eaans one suemaer ies 313,786 
MiSCellameGoul sie sc cac. saeecistea a oes oaidae one enactments eae te irks 228 314,014 
Total Operating Income 62,773,831 
Deduct: 
Operating Expenses 
DerensesFunds(See. Exhibithe ©. )icices sesieseeneay mo. ye teas pees cree 1,379,583 
Teamster Affiliates Pensions FUNG inacs elec ctscs tee tus Scorenen oe seal 19,659,966 
Organizing Campalem EXPENnSes. i cisicea ce eels. vic) missile, sae teue ara 6,496,026 
National Master Freight Agreement ...................0-008- 5,000 
Financial Aid to Subordinate Organizations ................... 156,211 
Retirement and Family Protection Plan ....................6. 2,307,441 
Administrative (Office dnd’ General. (cca ee ee ets 9,686,438 
Magazine—‘‘International Teamster” .................00005- 3,101,776 
Eepislativezand: Political-Education), (0.9 cree cosets selene eee 402,795 
Communications—Public Relations ...................--2-. 2,133,350 
Legal Fees, Expenses and Related Costs ...............-..4-- 1,458,679 
Judgments, Suits and: Settlements 5 22 vere nejaccea os csiSet. » otteane aren 5,608 
Apiealscandstlearin sa cie-.c. asta ea ete reser siesta oy ERMA ha sce ale oe 9,507 
Divisional-and*Departimentalica: 205.0 wists ete eerste chee c seem Wiens Scere 6,819,675 
National Headquarters Building: sc. 0-25 Ga etait ene ere ee 1,492,075 
Branch Onicesmin ae rset ree ico an sca te ora eco oe clea eee hae oredanaes 75,783 
SUM DULOSTOMMRCS ALB cai icaca cartes tatake ue othe, aras mura aaseer aerate Mrg nena raters 438,143 55,628,056 
Neti{ncome:tromiOperationsi sos" 2 Rei erate ede beg Rye ene 7,145,775 
Add: 
PIANClaINCOME==NEte site rai caece revestce tes daca eee wlenamarneps street 2,863,931 
EY EX DOEIS DIY iia fet Ed ove Te ee ie cee Lee (629,786) 
Excess of Income Over Expenses for the Year Ended December 31, 1977 $ 9,379,920 
INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF TEAMSTERS, EXHIBIT “‘C”’ 
CHAUFFEURS, WAREHOUSEMEN AND HELPERS OF AMERICA 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
STATEMENT OF INCOME AND BENEFITS—DEFENSE FUND 
FOR THE YEAR ENDED DECEMBER 31, 1977 
Income 
Per Capita—General Fund (See Exhibit “‘B’) ................. $ 1,379,583 
Einanciak INCOMeE=—Net cd arnisoc nia «votes etcistrae ee omenbrs eta auenermaes 3,630,876 
LOSS. .ONVEOKelen EXCHAan Gen. ox cetraue aaebaits o0lk) svat «ue. lineael; sevacteplataaises (149,672) $ 4,860,787 
Benefits aap sehy ss 
Out-of- WorkKiBenenitSs: tics srr. srtacaracve aac aun dlebetantatenaien eee mere eteat 10,731,805 


Excess of Benefits Over Income for the Year Ended December 31, 1977 


See Notes to Consolidated Financial Statements 
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($ 5,871,018) 


In a recent Federal Register notice, 
the Department of Transportation’s 
Bureau of Motor Carrier Safety 
(BMCS) proposed the establishment 
of occupational safety and health rules 
for truck drivers, mechanics, garage- 
men, loaders and helpers. At the pres- 
ent time, the working conditions of all 
these classifications except for drivers 
are regulated by the Occupational 
Safety and Health Administration 
(OSHA), a branch of the Department 
of Labor. Adoption of the BMCS pro- 
posal would eliminate OSHA’s juris- 
diction in this area. 


IBT Voices a Protest 


The IBT Safety and Health Depart- 
ment already has informed several top 
BMCS officials of its opposition to the 
proposal. The Union’s representatives 
explained that the suggested BMCS 
rules are much weaker than the cor- 
responding OSHA regulations particu- 
larly in the area of employee health 
protection. This aspect of the problem 
is especially dangerous for mechanics, 
who sometimes face excessive levels 
of noise, fumes, or asbestos, a proven 
cancer agent. 

In addition to the weaker standards, 
the Union also pointed out that the 
number of BMCS inspectors and the 
size of the BMCS budget are only a 
tiny percentage of the staff and fund- 
ing levels at OSHA. BMCS, which 
now is hard pressed to enforce truck 
safety nationwide because of its lim- 
ited force of inspectors, is in no posi- 
tion to expand its jurisdiction into this 
new field. 

The IBT will be following up these 
arguments with formal written sub- 
missions to the Department of Trans- 
portation before the May 31 comment 
deadline. 


Department of Safety and Health 


Teamsters Attend Workshop 
On Grain Elevator Safety 


Teamster representatives from 5 
Teamster local unions and the IBT 
were among the delegates from 8 in- 
ternational unions attending the Grain 
Elevator Workers Fire and Explosion 
Institute March 8-10 in Kansas City, 
Missouri. The Institute was conducted 
by the University of Wisconsin School 
for Workers. It was called to provide 
participating unions with the most up- 
to-date information on the causes and 
prevention of grain dust explosions 
and fires. 

Top explosion experts, OSHA com- 
pliance officers, air pollution officials, 
University faculty, and a panel of 
grain unionists handled specific ses- 
sions. Participating Teamsters learned 
that they were not alone in their con- 
cerns about grain elevator safety, as 
almost every participant recalled ex- 
periencing serious fires and explosions, 
most of which (over 2,000 a year) are 


Sa & 


Members of the Teamster delegation to the Grain Elevator Workers Fire and 
Explosion Institute included, in the front row, from left to right; IBT Industrial 
Hygienist Stephen McDougall, Teamster Local 1158 President Ed Monaghan, and 
Alfred Sumler, chief steward of Local 270. In the second row, left to right, are: 
Dan Bryant and Andrew Palfe, both Local 792 business agents; William Jones, 
a Local 667 business agent; Jerry Porter, Local 1158 recording secretary; and 
R. B. “Tiny’’ Trammell, Local 439 business agent. 


never reported in the press. 

Industry disregard for known safety 
precautions was cited as the main 
cause of recent devastating explosions 
and fires in grain elevators. Use of ex- 
plosion prone machinery, electrical 
code violations, poor housekeeping, 
and lack of preventive maintenance 
were reported to exist in almost every 
grain elevator, greatly increasing the 
risk of further explosions and fires. 

The magnitude of this problem was 
underscored recently when OSHA 
fined Farmers Export Co., in Galves- 
ton, Texas, a total of $116,000 for 
6 serious and 11 willful safety viola- 
tions, but only after this grain elevator 
exploded on December 27, 1977, kill- 
ing 12 people. The explosion at Con- 
tinental Grain’s elevator in Westwego, 
La., which killed 36 people, including 
16 Teamster members, is still under 
investigation. 
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Teamsters 
Testify 

On 121 
Brake Rule 


AN EXPERIENCED PAIR of Teams- 
ter truck drivers from North Carolina 
recently contributed to the knowledge 
of congressmen study the operations 
of the National Highway Traffic Safety 
Administration (NHTSA). 

In particular, the Teamsters pro- 
vided expert testimony on truck brakes 
at an oversight hearing conducted by 
the House Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

The drivers were D. B. Davis of 
Winston-Salem, N.C., and J. G. Mc- 
George of Colfax, N.C. Joining them 
in the presentation was R. V. Durham, 
director of the safety and health de- 
partment for the International Broth- 
erhood of Teamsters. 

Davis, with 30 years’ driving over- 
the-road, and McGeorge, speaking 
from 27 years’ experience in the same 
work, enlightened the House commit- 
tee on the subject of the 121 brake 
system. 

In questions-and-answers with the 
congressmen, the drivers discussed the 
effectiveness of the 121 brake in detail, 
related the fear of jackknifing that 
every professional driver lives with, 
and indicated there was a lack of 
proper maintenance and training in 
connection with 121-equipped tractors 
and trailers. 

Durham, who complimented 
NHTSA for its record of administer- 
ing what is called the FMVSS 121 
brake standard, told the committee 
that the IBT favors the 121 brake sys- 
tem because pre-121 brakes on heavy 
duty trucks were not meeting today’s 
highway needs. 

“A Department of Transportation 
study revealed that between 1963 and 
1974, brake performance on trucks 
actually deteriorated by approximately 
14 per cent,” Durham said. 

He explained that truck brake fail- 
ures are the second leading cause of 
equipment failure accidents. The 
heavier trucks permitted by the 1974 
weight increases that were legislated 
demand even greater braking capabili- 
ties. 

“The Teamsters Union views 121 as 
the answer to these problems,” Dur- 
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ham concluded. 

Davis agreed with Durham by tell- 
ing the congressmen: “I feel like the 
121 system is definitely a step in the 
right direction.” 

The main feature of the 121 brake 
is its antilock device which automati- 
cally begins operating when a tractor- 
trailer is on the verge of a jackknife 
situation. 

The lawmakers were attentive when 
Davis explained: 

“Let me state first of all, a driver’s 
greatest fear—the single greatest fear— 
is that of a tire blowing. And a trac- 
tor and trailer jacking with you ranks 
right up toward the top. Since we’ve 
had this 121 brake system, I have not 
been in a potential jack that I could 
not control this unit.” 

Davis drives for a company that, in 
his opinion, maintains the newer 
equipment with the 121 brakes better 
than do many trucking firms. He spoke 
from the experience of driving about 
50,000 miles a year with the 121 
brake. 

His comments on jackknifing were 
pertinent. As he put it: “I have 20 
years’ safe driving. I had three acci- 
dents in 23 years, two of them because 
the trailer locked up and skidded on 
me.” 

Both Davis and McGeorge told the 
House committee they believed more 
thought should be given to training 
drivers on the subject of the 121 brake 
system. The company buys the equip- 
ment but very often either does not 
have time or personnel to train drivers. 

“J am not opposed to 121 brakes,” 
McGeorge testified although he ad- 
mitted he was less than enthusiastic 
about the situation. “I am opposed to 
the law. You have a law that says the 
tractor has to have it, the trailer has 
to have it, but you have no law that 
says it has to be working.” 

McGeorge agreed with a congress- 
man who asked whether the driver was 
suggesting “there should be federal 
maintenance requirements on _ the 
system?” 

“Yes sir,” McGeorge answered. 

McGeorge testified it would take the 
company that employed him at least 
10 years to phase out trailers that are 
not equipped with 121 brakes. There- 
fore, in McGeorge’s opinion, the gov- 
ernment’s recent dropping of the re- 
quirement of 121 brakes for trailers 
was a bad move. 


Durham earlier had reminded the 
congressmen that last February, Trans- 
portation Secretary Brock Adams an- 
nounced that DOT no longer would 
require that trailers meet the 121 


standard for lateral movement. That 
is, in a panic stop at 60 miles an hour, 
a trailer would not be required to stay 
within a 12-foot lane. 

News like this, of course, was dis- 
turbing to all professional drivers hav- 
ing experience with the 121 brake. As 
Durham put it, “the practical effect of 
the decision is that manufacturers will 
not be required to place so-called anti- 
lock devices on new trailers.” 

Durham noted that after Secretary 
Adams’ announcement in February 
dropping the 121 brake standard for 
trailers, 10 days later there was made 
public a DOT task force report in 
which the following two paragraphs 
appeared: 

“FMVSS No. 121 equipped trucks 
or tractors towing pre-FMVSS 121 
trailers clearly out-performed ‘all pre- 
FMVSS 121’ combinations. With anti- 
lock on the rear axles of the towing 
vehicles, the tendency to jackknife was 
substantially reduced and stopping 
distances in most cases were shorter. 

“In such a mixed combination, the 
problem of trailer swing that occurs 
when the trailer brakes lock exists just 
as it does in the ‘all pre-FMVSS 121’ 
combinations. However, by reducing 
the jackknifing tendency, overall con- 
trol of the combination is significantly 
improved.” 

Durham said the Teamsters Union 
will request DOT to hold hearings on 
Secretary Adams’ decision to drop the 
121 brake standard for trailers—which 
decision must follow a rule-making 
procedure to satisfy due process re- 
quirements of the law. 

At the same time, Durham said, 
the IBT urges adoption of a proposed 
enforcement standard for 121 brakes. 
Such a rule is now being developed by 
the Federal Highway Administration. 

The House committee was reminded 
by Durham that motor carriers are not 
required by law to maintain equipment 
that has 121 brakes. 

On behalf of Teamsters Union 
members who operate over-the-road 
trucking equipment, and because of the 
demonstrated need for highway safety, 
Durham said the IBT recommended “a 
continuation of the entire 121 braking 
standard and implementation of main- 
tenance regulations for at least a year.” 

The program could be assessed and 
any significant defects could be cor- 
rected at the end of that time. Failing 
this approach, said Durham: 

“We would recommend amending 
the Federal Highway Act of 1974 to 
roll back the weight increases to 1974 
levels—as the 121 braking system was 
a major factor in justifying that in- 
crease.” 


Business Leaders Visit IBT Headquarters 
As Part of a Corporate Training Seminar 


IN AN EFFORT to foster better un- 
derstanding of the labor movement, 
the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters recently hosted a group of 
corporate executives visiting Washing- 
ton, D.C. at Union headquarters. 

The 25 men and women, partici- 
pants in a corporate executive devel- 
opment program sponsored by the U.S. 
Chamber of Commerce, were in the 
nation’s capital for a week-long study 
of how the federal government func- 
tions. 

Although the chamber is normally 
across the fence from the Teamsters 
on most issues, it requested the visit 
to acquaint the business leaders with 
the operations of a large Washington- 
based union. 

Those involved were senior officers 
of major corporations, both union and 
non-union, so some of them had no 
prior labor background. Participants 
came from all over the country, and 
included representatives from com- 
panies as diverse as Atlantic Richfield, 
TRW, Inc., Rexnord, Inc., Diamond 
Shamrock Corp., Chevron, U.S.A. and 
Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Com- 
pany. 

The group met with Norman Gold- 
stein, assistant director of organizing, 
who was asked by General President 
Frank E. Fitzsimmons and General 
Secretary-Treasurer Ray Schoessling to 
chair the session. IBT Legislative 
Counsel Bartley O’Hara was on hand 
to acquaint the group with the Team- 
sters’ legislative agenda. 

During their visit, they were briefed 
on how unions work in general, how 
our International Union functions in 
particular, learned something about 
our goals and philosophy, and heard 
about some of our legislative targets. 
(It should be noted that the Teamsters 
Union was the only labor group asked 
to participate, and that this is the sec- 
ond seminar the Union has hosted.) 

After giving the group a brief synop- 
sis of what the Teamsters stand for, 
Goldstein threw the session open to 
discussion. 

Here is where the real value of the 
meetings comes in. While acknowledg- 
ing ideological and philosophical dif- 
ferences between labor and manage- 
ment, the Teamsters have a chance in 
the sessions to explore areas with the 
business leaders where differences may 
not be as large, and can attempt to 


span chasms of misunderstanding with 
fact and logic. 

The differences aren’t always that 
great, Goldstein said. Some of the 
leaders come from companies which 
are unionized already, and they under- 
stand the logic behind many of our 
positions. Others have never even been 
exposed to the union movement, much 
less had the opportunity to talk to 
anyone in the labor field. 

By explaining what the Teamsters’ 
positions are—and more importantly, 
why—we can explode some myths 
along the way. Labor leaders and busi- 
ness leaders aren’t that diverse, any- 
way—both seek the best for those they 
represent—a business leader for his 
company; a Teamster leader for the 
membership. The actions of either 
group affect the other. Thus, mutual 
concerns already exist. 

“Deregulation is one area where 
both labor and management have a 
common interest,” Goldstein noted 
after the most recent session. “Once 
businessmen see that deregulation 
could harm them as much as it would 
the Teamsters, we can ask for their 
support. This is just one of many areas 
where we have mutual interests and 
can help each other.” 

On some other issues, such as labor 
law reform, Goldstein noted, the dif- 
ferences in viewpoint are wide and 
well-established, but there too, discus- 


sion can lead to mutual understanding, 
if not agreement, if individuals do sit 
down and go over their positions face- 
to-face. 

The question-and-answer session in- 
dicates the diversity of interests the 
group delves into—economics, infla- 
tion, the deteriorating imports situa- 
tion, our legislative agenda, and yes, 
even right to work laws, were a few of 
the topics explored during the last 
meeting. 

“They come in with fixed minds,” 
Goldstein said. “And then they listen. 
We present our case, get a chance to 
plant some seeds of doubt, and once 
in a while, do a little converting.” 
Many of these young leaders are pro- 
gressive, he added, and “they are will- 
ing to listen.” That’s half the battle. 

“Once the Chamber of Commerce 
was considered a hated enemy; having 
them come here and discuss the issues 
beats shouting at them for the differ- 
ences in ideology. 

“We both want a free, strong Amer- 
ica,” Goldstein added, and that can 
exist only when the labor movement 
as well as management is free. “These 
leaders will one day be corporation 
heads,” he added, and they will have 
to reckon with us in their daily lives. 
Understanding labor’s desires and 
needs can, in the end, help them find 
new and better ways of working with 
labor for their mutual betterment. 


William Klinke (center) is shown receiving the first pension check and severance 
check from Teamster Local 531’s pension fund in Yonkers, N.Y. Present on the 
occasion were (left to right) Local 531 officials: William Gavin, trustee; Joseph 
Biasucci, secretary-treasurer; Floyd Chesney, trustee; Klinke; Joseph Pugliese, 
vice president; Charles Kranitz, president, and Frank Cuccinello, trustee. 
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some of Your 
Best Friends... 


& 


GUILTY? 


Yes! Each year, after elaborate due 
process, hundreds of corporations are 
found guilty of violating the National La- 
bor Relations Act. 

Sometimes it’s a small company, 
where the boss just wanted to get rid of a 
couple of bothersome employees who were 
talking union. There was only one prob- 
lem; firmg workers for union activity is 
against the law. 


becomes the rule for major corporations, 
what happens to the concept of the rule of 
law? When it is “cheaper” to break the 
law, what happens to morality? When de- 
lay becomes more important than due 
process, what happens to justice? 


The rule of law . . . morality . . . justice. 
That is why Americans for Justice on the 
Job was formed. 


Labor law reform is not a question of 
unions vs. management. The issue is mak- 
ing the nation’s labor law work to protect 
workers and their democratic right to de- 
cide whether or not to join a union. 


More often, however, the illegality is 
part of corporate policy, as at J. P. Stevens, 
the big textile manufacturer. After nearly 
a scoré of cases, the United States Circuit 
Court has labeled that company “the most 
notorious recidivist’—an habitual offend- 
er. 


Under the reform bill, the basic do’s 
and don'ts of labor law would remain the 
same. The only difference is that the guilty 


For anyone who believes in the Amer- 3 : 
would pay the price for violating the law. 


ican free enterprise system, this is quite 
troubling. 
When deliberate violation of the law 


We don’t think that free enterprise 
means the guilty should go free. 


Americans for Justice on the Job 
Washington, D.C. 20006 


A citizens’ organization working for the Labor Law Reform Bill, S. 2467. If you agree with the need for this bill, why not write to your Senators? 


First Version of the Ad Too 


Hot for U.S. News to Touch 


A FREE PRESS... 


RECENTLY, organized labor was 
aghast when it heard that U.S. News 
& World Report magazine refused to 
publish a paid advertisement urging 
support for the Labor Law Reform 
measure now before the U.S. Senate. 

The advertisement, written by 
Americans for Justice on the Job, a 
citizens’ organization seeking passage 
of labor law reform, was rejected in 
three different versions by U.S. News 
on the grounds that the magazine’s 
lawyers felt the repeated use of the 
word “guilty” in reference to the J. P. 
Stevens textile firm would open the 
publication to a possible lawsuit. 

The advertisement noted that the 
“files of the National Labor Relations 
Board and the federal courts are full 
of repeater cases. Indeed a United 
States Court of Appeals has labeled 
one corporation, J. P. Stevens, a ‘no- 
torious recidivist—an habitual of- 
fender.” 

The ad, originally entitled “Some of 
Your Best Friends . . . GUILTY?”, 
irked the magazine’s legal counsel, who 
objected to the repeated use of the 
word “guilty” in the advertisement. 
Letters of opinion from the law firm 
voiced the opinion that the word 
“guilty” suggests “Criminality” and that 
the cases against J. P. Stevens were 
civil, rather than criminal, proceedings. 

It is amazing that one of the na- 
tion’s major news publications would 
resort to legalisms to defend their one- 
sided coverage of labor-management 
relations and many abuses of First 
Amendment rights of others (freedom 
of speech) on the one hand, and on 
the other, deny labor access to the 
pages of its publication, even through 
paid advertising. 

As Victor Kamber, treasurer of 
Americans for Justice on the Job 
noted, U.S. News’ anti-union bias is 
nothing new, really. “Indeed the U.S. 
News Washington letter—published by 
U.S. News & World Report for those 
who want to pay for their propaganda 


Or Press Repression? 


—is among the most notorious of the 
biased purveyors of slanders against 
the unions of this country and their 
leadership,” he adds. 

“We made two separate efforts to 
meet the stated objections of the maga- 
zine’s executives by changing the head- 
line, the illustration (a drawing of a 
courtroom scene) and the text,” 
Kamber recalled. But still the lawyers 
objected to the word “guilty.” 

“I don’t know how anybody in the 
world can wash out the record of 
J. P. Stevens in order to make guilt 
appear as innocence. Certainly we 
don’t intend to try,” Kamber noted. 

“The real issue,” he said, “is not 
J. P. Stevens’ guilt, which has been 
well established in the courts, but 
whether supporters of the labor law 
reform bill will have the right to use 
moderately worded advertisements to 
try to correct the false and misleading 
propaganda about that bill which have 
been circulated—in speeches, letters 
and paid advertisements—by a host of 
big business, right-wing and old- 
fashioned anti-labor organizations.” 

Well, here’s a word for U.S. News 
& World Report lawyers: J. P. Stevens 
is GUILTY of the most flagrant viola- 
tions of the Federal labor law in the 
history of the National Labor Rela- 
tions Act. Because J. P. Stevens is so 
GUILTY of labor law violations, it 
has become the classic example of the 
need for labor law reform which would 
ensure a worker’s right either to join 
or not to join a labor organization. 

The International Teamster says— 
without qualification—that J. P. 
Stevens is GUILTY of labor law vio- 
lations, as documented by the many 
court rulings against the company and 
rejections of appeals of those decisions! 

The ad U.S. News & World Report 
refused to run is reproduced—free of 
charge—on these pages of The Inter- 
national Teamster. Further, below is 
a list of brand names used by J. P. 
Stevens on its products, which the In- 


ternational Union urges all consumers 
to boycott until this company is no 
longer in violation of the law. 

And while they’re at it, Teamsters 
might want to consider something else 
—like cancelling their subscriptions to 
a news magazine that feels free to 
deny organized labor the right to free 
speech, but encourages big business to 
utilize that same right at every turn. 

When workers first began organiz- 
ing in the 1880’s, management enjoyed 


all the rights—and employees had 
damned few. It’s a situation that won’t 
recur, if organized labor can help it. 
And it can, if its members make their 
voices heard. 

So support labor law reform. That’s 
the first step. Let your Senators know 
that S. 2467 is important to you as a 
constituent, and that you want it en- 
acted. Let’s show big business that 
cronyism and the old time boss sys- 
tem won’t work in today’s society. 


Boycott Stevens Products 


Here is the list of boycott 
products marketed under various 
brand names by J. P. Stevens & 


Co.: 


SHEETS AND 
PILLOWCASES 


Beauti-Blend 
Beauticale 
Fine Arts 

Peanuts 
Tastemaker 
Utica 
Utica & Mohawk 
Yves St. Laurent 
(designer label) 

Angelo Donghia 

(designer label) 
Dinah Shore 

Suzanne Pleshette 


TOWELS 


Fine Arts 
Tastemaker 
Utica 


BLANKETS 


Forstmann 
Utica 


CARPETS 


Contender 
Gulistan 
Merryweather 
Tastemaker 


TABLE LINEN 
Simtex 
HOSIERY 
Big Mama 
Finesse 


Hip-Lets 
Spirit 
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egislation raising the nation’s 
mandatory retirement age to 70 

instead of 65 was signed into 
law early this month after winning 
overwhelming approval by Congress. 

Enactment of the new law means 
that workers will no longer be dis- 
criminated against just because they 
turn 65. Riding on the shirttails of that 
sentiment, though, are some unan- 
swered questions for labor. 

On the one hand, labor welcomes 
legislation that guarantees the rights of 
its senior citizens and retirees to con- 
tinue working if they desire to and 
are capable of performing their jobs. 

On the other hand, labor must also 
worry about possible adverse effects 
the legislation might have on the rights 
of seniors who do not want to keep 
on working or are incapacitated by 
illness or disease. What of their rights? 

Basically, the new legislation ex- 
pands a 1967 law prohibiting age dis- 
crimination in employment, modifying 
the bill to raise the age from 65 to 70 
at which private employers and state 
and local governments, in most cases, 
can require an employee to resign 
solely because of age. The bill removes 
entirely the present mandatory retire- 
ment age of 70 for almost all federal 
workers. 

Specifically, the legislation provides 
that: 

® Beginning September 30, 1978, 
the mandatory retirement age of 70 
for federal workers will be removed 
in almost all cases, leaving them with 
no upper age limit. 

© Beginning January 1, 1979, the 
law will take effect for most other 
workers, including those working for 
the state and local governments, pri- 
vate employers and all other non-fed- 
eral organizations. 

There are, however, several excep- 
tions to the new law. In most cases 
where mandatory retirement is part of 
a collective bargaining agreement in 
effect on September 1, 1977, the in- 
crease to 70 will not take effect until 
January 1, 1980, or the expiration 
date of the contract, whichever comes 
first. 

State and local governments covered 
under the age 70 retirement cutoff 
provisions will be allowed to make 
some occupational exceptions to the 
tule. Persons in high risk jobs such 
as policemen or firefighters thus could 
be forced to retire earlier than 70. 

Two other exemptions also were in- 
cluded. One, permitting mandatory re- 
tirement of tenured college and uni- 
versity faculty members between the 
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The Right to Choose 


ages of 65 and 70, will be allowed 
until 1982. The other, allowing busi- 
nesses to ask “high policymaking” 
executives to retire, was limited to top 
executives whose private pensions 
would amount to $27,000 a year or 
more. No time limit was stipulated for 
this exclusion. 

For most workers, the result will be 
freedom of choice—the option to re- 
tire or to keep on working. 

Rep. Claude Pepper (D-Fla.), chair- 
man of the House Aging Committee 
and a driving force behind the legisla- 
tion, has said it should not affect the 
age at which workers can collect full 
Social Security benefits and will not 
generally affect private pension plans. 

Senator Harrison A. Williams Jr. 
(D-N.J.), Human Resources Commit- 
tee chairman, said the bill gives “older 
Americans the basic rights of people 
to remain in the workforce as long as 
thev are capable.” 

Despite these assurances, labor still 
has fears that the legislation will affect 
negotiated pension plans and Social 
Security benefits. 

The bill will not alter 65 as the age 
at which most persons can begin col- 
lecting their maximum Social Security 
benefits, but it is anticipated that the 
financial pressure on the Social Secur- 
ity system may be eased somewhat 
since some persons who would have 
been forced to retire at 65 would re- 
main working, Congressman Pepper 
has said. 


abor remembers, however, that 

just last year when the Social 

Security bill was amended, some 
thought was given to raising the re- 
tirement age from 65 to 68. How long 
will it be before that idea is resur- 
rected? 

Some employers are rewriting hir- 
ing and firing policies, another matter 
that may involve unions in the griev- 
ance procedure, should unfair firings 
result from the legislation. 

Other firms are considering ways to 
measure the performance of older 
workers to decide who can stay on the 
job and who cannot, since they still 
will have the right to discharge persons 
of any age for incompetence. That 
may become a stock excuse for getting 
rid of older workers in coming years. 

The dilemma faced by many com- 
panies is that they have relied upon a 
mandatory retirement policy at age 
65, or voluntary retirement at an ear- 
lier age, as a relatively painless way to 
weed out employees who have lost 
their effectiveness. Knowing that the 
weeding-out process may soon take 


five additional years, such companies 
now must decide if they want to deal 
by more direct means, such as dis- 
missal. All of these situations may 
mean more grievances for Teamster 
local unions to settle. 

Even the U.S. Department of Labor 
was caught off guard by the quick 
action. Concedes a department official: 
“The prospect of more old folks work- 
ing hit us this month like a bolt from 
the blue, and quite honestly, we don’t 
know how this is going to affect prob- 
lems like chronic youth unemploy- 
ment, sex discrimination and shifting 
consumer patterns. Nobody knows.” 

Economists predict that in the next 
few years, oldsters will be needed in 
the work force, as the youth popula- 
tion begins decreasing as is now pro- 
jected. Should that happen, by the 
mid-1980’s there could be a labor 
shortage, especially in blue-collar oc- 
cupations, which could be filled by the 
elderly. 

Without doubt, today’s retirees are 
more active, healthy and have valu- 
able work skills. The National Council 


‘on Aging notes that workers over 65 


generally have less absenteeism and 
suffer fewer accidents than those, say, 
in the 30-to-40 age group. 

The only real reason age 65 is used 
as the retirement cutoff at all is be- 
cause German Chancellor Otto Von 
Bismarck, back in 1884, recognized 
the problems of the elderly and estab- 
lished a social security pension system 
for them. He arbitrarily set the age for 
receiving benefits at 65, and his model 
has been followed ever since in much 
of the Western world. 

The same age for receiving benefits 
—and therefore being a candidate for 
forced retirement—was enshrined in 
the U.S. Social Security system when 
it was established in 1935. and was 
copied in almost all the private pen- 
sion plans that mushroomed after 
World War II. 


Yet in Bismarck’s time, only a small 
percentage of the population lived to 
65: life expectancy at birth was about 
37 years. 


Today’s advances in health and 
medicine have produced a virtual 
army of robust, over-65 unemployed. 
Future medical breakthroughs, com- 
bined with a growing elderly popula- 
tion as the baby boom children age, 
will swell these ranks even more. 

Most employers don’t see the prob- 
lems posed by the legislation as too 
severe. Further, industry and labor 
have seen the trend moving toward 
early retirement, rather than late re- 
tirement; they don’t expect this trend 


to stop because the mandatory retire- 
ment age increases to 70. 

This trend is well documented. 
From a survey several years ago of 
Social Security recipients, economist 
James H. Schulz calculated that only 
10 per cent of retired male workers 
remained ready and able to work after 
reaching mandatory retirement age. 

Likewise among unionists, Team- 
sters included, the trend has been 
toward the shorter work career. Good 
pensions at 57 or 60, supplemented 
by Social Security income, make the 
prospect of retirement more appealing. 

Collective bargaining itself has 
brought great change to the custom of 
retirement at age 65. It wasn’t until 
1949 that the right to bargain on 
pension plans was established. In this 
period, unions first improved basic 
pensions in the 1950’s and established 
early retirement options were added 
by the mid 1960’s. Thus, it seems that 
American workers are on their way to 
shorter working careers. 

Relying on this trend to continue, 
the Department of Labor told Con- 
gress that it estimates that only 150,- 
000 to 200,000 older workers will 
take advantage of the bill’s protection 
against forced retirement at age 65. 

If that hypothesis is right, and if 
workers are guaranteed their right to 
retire at 65, then the law will mean 
only new options. 


he International Brotherhood of 

Teamsters will continue fighting 

to safeguard all its members’ 
rights—the right of some seniors to 
continue working, the right of those 
who want to retire early to do so, and 
yes, even the right of younger workers 
to a job. 

Eventually senior workers may be 
able to choose never to stop working, 
or to leave one job for another career 
late in life, should mandatory retire- 
ment be abolished. That prospect al- 
ready has been raised by Rep. Pepper 
who said he hoped the ban on age- 
based retirement for federal workers 
would lead to an end of mandatory 
retirement for all workers. 

But one thing is certain. Some 23 
million Americans, about 10 per cent 
of the population, are 65 or older. 
Numbers alone give them political 
clout. They are beginning to organize 
with all the skill and determination 
and dedication of other embattled 
minorities, and their numbers will 
keep gaining strength as new senior 
citizens join their ranks. It’s a collec- 
tive voice that will have to be reck- 
oned with—on many issues! 
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OVER ON CAPITOL HILL 


THE ISSUES ARE HEATING UP 


WITH CONGRESS back from its 
Easter recess, the legislators once 
again have turned their attention to 
reforming the postal service, or better 
stated, their study of how to help the 
ailing and supposedly corporate post 
office out, with federal subsidies to 
underwrite its losses. 

Amendments to the postal law 
being considered by the House of Rep- 
resentatives would further subsidize 
the parcel post system of the postal 
service, thereby undercutting private 
delivery service and forcing these com- 
panies, like UPS, to compete not only 
against the post office, but against ar- 
tificially rigged fees, thanks to govern- 
ment subsidies—and our taxes. 

Teamsters testified last fall before 
the House subcommittee on postal op- 
erations and services, stating the 
Union’s support for a cost-based rate 
for subsidized parcel delivery. Wit- 
nesses noted then that subsidized postal 
service would do little to foster a com- 
petitive parcel delivery system. 

Should subsidies be voted for the 
postal service, “our members’ taxes” 


POSTAL AMENDMENTS 


will be used to “destroy Teamster jobs 
in the parcel delivery industry”; it will 
allow the postal service to participate 
in parcel delivery with an unfair eco- 
nomic advantage; and such a system 
will effectively deny the shipping pub- 
lic alternatives for delivery of their 
parcels. 

Subsidized freight operation would 
make private competition virtually im- 
possible, witnesses testified. And with- 
out restraints, the postal service could 
have its rates reduced artificially to 
levels where the private sector would 
be incapable of competing, and there- 
fore, would be forced out of business, 
taking with them our jobs in the pri- 
vate parcel delivery industry. 

Having lost the battle to get reform 
language incorporated into H.R. 7700 
in committee, the Teamsters Union is 
seeking action on the House floor to 


ensure that any reform provides equity 
not only for the parcel post delivery 
system of the post office, but for the 
private parcel industry as well. 

Congressman Paul Simon (D-III.) 
offered an amendment to the bill 
which would require that the post 
office’s parcel service pretty much 
carry its own weight. It passed in the 
House by an overwhelming majority. 

Congratulations to each and every 
member who sent a letter to their 
congressman urging him or her to 
support the Simon amendment. 

This measure is vital to the jobs 
of more than 90,000 Teamsters in- 
volved in the private parcel delivery 
industry. 

Next month’s issue of International 
Teamster will carry a more detailed 
story on this amendment and the 
Teamsters’ legislative efforts concern- 
ing it. 
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GRASS ROOTS Teamster experts 
have urged Congress to see to it that 
collective rate-making is retained in 
the motor carrier industry. 

To do so, they testified in March, 
would honor the national transporta- 
tion policy as well as make certain 
that trucking industry employees 
would enjoy fair wages and equitable 
working conditions. 

Appearing before the Senate Judici- 
ary Committee’s subcommittee on 
antitrust and monopoly were Robert 
Schlieve, secretary-treasurer of Teams- 
ter Local 563 in Appleton, Wis., and 
Lucien Boutin of Teamster Joint 
Council 10 in Boston, Mass. 

They spoke on behalf of the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of ‘Teamsters 
which favors retention of regulation 
in trucking. Schlieve and Boutin made 
the following points: 

1. The national transportation policy 
requires the Interstate Commerce 
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Commission to encourage fair wages 
and equitable working conditions. 

2. The collective rate-making pro- 
cess set up by the ICC to attain the 
national goal has proven to be invalu- 
able in bringing stability to the motor 
carrier industry. 

3. Collective rate-making is neces- 
sary because it provides a consensus 
of what constitutes a reasonable rate 
for the carriage of a particular com- 
modity. 

4. Without collective rate-making, 
many carriers would be at the inercy 
of large shippers who, incidentally, 
would be the only group to benefit 
from abolishment of the rate-making 
system. 


Both Boutin and Schlieve pointed 
out that an orderly rate-making pro- 
cess makes it possible for carriers fo 
accurately determine the true cost of 
labor. 


Schlieve testified that without the 
collective rate-making process under 
regulation, the trucking industry would 
become a jungle as non-union firms 
undercut companies employing union 
members. The net result would be 
lower wages, undesirable working con- 
ditions, and loss of Teamster jobs. 


Boutin urged the Senators to con- 
sider the positive aspects of collective 
rate procedures in the motor carrier 
industry. 


Retiree Leader 


Al Maderos, president of the East Bay 
Teamster Retirees, has been named 
California Coordinator for the Con- 
cerned Seniors for Better Government 
(CSBG). The latter organization is na- 
tional in scope and is headquartered in 
Washington, D.C. 


Freight Roads 
Projected 
For Trucking 


Interstate highways designated as 
special “freight corridors” for heavy 
trucking are one of the projections 
being considered for the future by the 
Department of Transportation. 

Transportation Secretary Brock 
Adams said the special trucking roads 
may be the answer to getting the most 
out of the existing interstate highway 
system, rather than trying to build a 
bigger, more elaborate road network. 

Adams said such designated routes 
to be restricted to trucking would be 
given extra heavy surfacing. 

One reason for DOT’s thinking in 
this direction is that the interstate 
highway system is wearing out faster 
than anyone anticipated and may re- 
quire nearly $20 billion for repair and 
rehabilitation through 1995, 

Rep. Sam Gibbons of Florida, 
chairman of the House Ways and 
Means Committee’s oversight commit- 
tee, said recently the interstate net- 
work was designed for a life expec- 
tancy of 20 years, yet a government 
report has determined that the inter- 
state is wearing out 50 per cent faster 
than expected. 

Gibbons estimated that more than 
one fifth of the 38,000 miles of inter- 
state highway needs resurfacing and 
restoring now. 


Colorado Sugar Workers 
Prefer Union Shop Pact 


COLORADO STATE LAW and an 
obstinate employer have been over- 
come by sugar workers who insisted 
upon Teamsters Union shop member- 
ship despite roadblocks set against 
them. 

The sugar workers, employed by the 
Great Western Sugar Co., at seven 
plants in Colorado, sallied through to 
an election victory by a ratio of 9-to-1 
to retain their Teamster rights. 

John Strelo, chairman of the sugar 
division of the Western Conference of 
Teamsters, said the elections came 
about when a recent Colorado Su- 
preme Court decision deemed it legal 
that all local unions in Colorado 
would have to hold an election in 
order to retain union shop provisions 
in their contracts. 

The effect of the court decision 
came into play if the employer refused 
‘to sign a certificate attesting recogni- 


‘Mir. Teamster’ and Friend 


tion to the fact that the local unions 
represented the majority of the em- 
ployees. 


Strelo said the seven factories oper- 
ated by Great Western have had a 
union shop provision for nearly 30 
years, but were forced to the ballot 
box when the employer refused to sign 
a certificate. 


Elections at the seven plants over a 
one-month period resulted in an over- 
all vote of 747 to 67 in favor of the 
union shop. Every plant upheld the 
contract provision. 


Ballots were cast at plants in Johns- 
town, Brighton, Loveland, Greeley, 
Sterling, Ft. Morgan and Ovid, Colo. 

Strelo said the real loser in the situa- 
tion was the taxpayer in the State of 
Colorado who had to foot the bills for 
the balloting which, as results showed, 
was unnecessary from the beginning. 


When “Mr. Teamster’’ of Jefferson City, Mo., Willard “Swede” Anderson retired 


last year as secretary-treasurer and business representative of Missouri Local 833, 
he received this unusual woodcarved caricature as a retirement gift from Roy 
Williams, director of the Central Conference of Teamsters, and Karl Rogers, presi- 
dent of Local 541 in Kansas City. The longtime Teamster (43 years as a member, 
34 of them as an officer) admits the piece is a real chip off the old block, and 


proudly displays the memento in his home. 
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Teamsters Outline Views 


On Air Transportation Policies 


IN RESPONSE to a Department of 
Transportation request, the Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Teamsters re- 
cently offered its comments on a pro- 
posed DOT policy statement entitled, 
“United States Policy for the Conduct 
of International Air Transportation 
Negotiations.” 

Teamster comment on the proposal 
emphasized the fact that any national 
transportation policy should reflect 
the best interests of the workers in- 
volved, if it is to be truly effective. 

Acknowledging the union’s interest 
in this area, Teamsters General Presi- 
dent Frank E. Fitzsimmons wrote 
to Transportation Secretary Brock 
Adams, saying: “The International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, as collec- 
tive bargaining representative for over 
25,000 employees in all phases of the 
domestic and international air trans- 
portation industry, is vitally concerned 
with protecting the wages, working 
condi:ions, safety and job security of 
American aviation workers. We are 
extremely disappointed that the policy 
statement does not contain any refer- 
ence to the workers in this vital 
industry. 

“United States International Air 
Transportation Policy must be con- 
ducted with the interests of American 
workers fully protected,” he said. 

Fitzsimmons urged DOT to reflect 
its consideration for these interests, in- 
dustry employment, and its concern 
for the safety and security of both 
personnel and passengers in its final 
proposals. 

Additionally, the Teamsters urged 
DOT to enforce the terms of the Rail- 
way Labor Act and provisions of the 
International Air Transportation Fair 
Competitive Practices Act of 1974, to 
ensure equity and fair competition be- 
tween American-based airlines and 
foreign carriers servicing American 
Cities. 

“Unless American labor unions have 
the same rights and ability to organize 
and bargain collectively with foreign 
air carriers, these companies will con- 
tinue to have an unfair competitive 
advantage,” Fitzsimmons noted. 

Likewise, DOT was urged to award 
new routes only to those carriers who 


discriminatory user charges, and other 
examples of unfair competitive prac- 
tices by foreign air carriers has not 
changed” despite enactment of the 
Act. 


No Defense Exemption 


The Teamsters added in conclusion 
that the government might want to re- 
examine its own policies regarding 
labor unions and free collective bar- 
gaining, citing the recent experience 
of 600 flight attendants on strike at 
Trans International Airlines, who un- 
der a federal court restraining order, 
were required to continue flying char- 
tered flights for the Department of 
Defense under a “no-strike” clause. 
The Teamsters took objection to this 
decision, noting that unless the Presi- 
dent declares a “national emergency” 
flights chartered by the Department of 
Defense should be bound by the same 
labor policy as other flights. 

Announcement of the final proposed 
policy statement is expected in the 
next several months. 


$3,462 Backpay 


Teamster 
Prevents 
Catastrophe 


An heroic Teamster has been 
recuperating from serious face 
and body burns suffered in the 
course of preventing a major 
neighborhood catastrophe in 
Scarsdale, N.Y., where he was 
delivering propane gas to a home. 

Robert Huggins of Teamster 
Local 338 in Mount Vernon, 
N.Y., was engulfed in fire from 
head to waist when the propane 
suddenly burst into flames. 

Huggins quickly disconnected 
the hose which fueled the blaze. 
He then dove into a snowbank 
to smother the flames covering 
his upper body. The deliveryman 
next returned to his truck, turned 
off the engine and gas valve, and 
reeled in the hose. All was quiet 
when police and firemen arrived. 

Authorities said the Teamster’s 
quick action undoubtedly saved 
the destruction of nearby homes 
and a shopping center. 

Huggins, a driver and shop 
steward at Pyrofax Gas Corp., 
was treated for first degree burns. 


John Crawford (right), a member of Teamster Local 41 in Kansas City, Mo., 
receives a $3,462 backpay check from George Chiavola, an organizer with the 
Central Conference of Teamsters, following the successful arbitration of a griev- 
ance with Crawford’s employer, Detroit Tool Co., of Lebanon, Mo. 


abide by the 1974 Competitive Prac- 
tices Act. The Teamsters noted that 
“the record of subsidies, excessive and 
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IN THE MARKETPLACE 


A bitter conflict has erupted over 
proposals by the Federal Trade Com- 
mission staff to require reforms in 
standard credit contracts. The issue 
is whether some of the provisions 
found in such preprinted contract 
forms are unfair to consumers who 
usually are presented with them on a 
“take it or leave it” basis. 

Because of such standard provisions, 
tardy debtors often have to pay unex- 
pected extra charges or recover only 
relatively small amounts when goods 
are repossessed. Often, too, they have 
found that creditors got court judg- 
ments against them with no advance 
notification, and that the standard con- 
tracts they had signed gave the cred- 
itors the right to do so. 

The FTC recently completed hear- 
ings around the country on whether 
to require that some of the present 
contract provisions be dropped. The 
proposed restraints on some of the 
harmful provisions are especially 
urgent at this time since a number of 
pressures are sinking consumers into 
more and more debt. Among them are 
higher car prices and longer car loans, 
now often 42 and 48 months instead 
of the more traditional 36 months; a 
new wave of high pressure selling of 
bank-sponsored credit cards; an in- 
crease in many states in amounts 
“small” loan companies are permitted 
to lend; an increase in promotions for 
second mortgages through TV, radio 
and direct mail, and an increase in 
borrowing for insulation and other 
home-improvement needs. 

Among the clauses the FTC staff 
wants to eliminate is one requiring the 
debtor to pay attorney fees up to 20% 
of the debt if it’s referred to an attor- 
ney for collection. Over a decade ago, 
the New York City Hotel Workers 
Council, aided by the city and state 
labor councils, convinced the state 
legislature to partly limit the legal fee 
creditors could exact. A few other 
localities now also have some re- 
straints, but most places don’t. 

The staff also has recommended that 
credit contracts provide the debtors 


by Sidney Margolius 


be credited with fair market value of 
any repossessed property. Tardy 
debtors often have found that even 
after cars or other goods were re- 
possessed they still owed large “de- 
ficiency” balances. 

Other proposals would require 
lenders to warn co-signers of their po- 
tential liability before they sign such 
agreements, and would restrict wage 
assignments. 

These and several other proposed 
changes would seem merely to give 
debtors reasonable protection while 
still allowing creditors basic remedies 
such as repossession. But at the recent 
hearings lenders and retailers fought 
against almost all the proposed 
changes. Repeatedly they attacked the 
suggested reforms on several fronts: 

PENALTIES ARE AN INCEN- 
TIVE: The National Retail Merchants 
Association denounced the proposed 
reforms, claiming that the standard 
penalties such as the extra charge for 
the creditor’s lawyer’s fee are an “in- 
centive” for prompt payment. This 
claim is ridiculous on the face of it 
since many people don’t even read 
their credit contracts closely enough to 
be aware of legal fee requirements. 

CREDIT BLACKOUT THREAT: 
A rather intimidating suggestion that 
if the proposed reforms were made, 
lenders would stop making loans, sur- 
faced several times. 

NO NEED: “Not many people are 
really affected,” was a frequent argu- 
ment against the proposals. 

STATES RIGHTS: Industry lawyers 
and witnesses argued that the states 
don’t want interference from the fed- 
eral government. 

This argument was answered by a 
member of the Texas House of Rep- 
resentatives, Ben Reyes, at the Dallas 
hearings. He said he would “be over- 
joyed” with the proposed regulation 
because it would take years to get any- 
thing like it at the state level. He said 
that if a rule-making body like the 
FTC has the authority to protect 
debtors’ rights, it has the responsibility. 

A Kansas state official in charge of 
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loan company supervision there was 
one of those who testified that the pro- 
posed reforms would interfere with 
states’ rights. It turned out that he 
himself had operated a loan company 
before going to work for the state. 

During my own testimony at the 
Washington hearings, I was asked by 
an industry lawyer whether it wouldn’t 
serve the public’s need to let the con- 
troversial provisions remain in the con- 
tracts, but elaborate on them. 

I feel this isn’t enough. Many peo- 
ple don’t read contracts closely. They 
depend on the government to provide 
fair protection, and in any case, the 
contract in bargaining power between 
an individual consumer and a finance 
company is obviously unequal. 

Reyes also answered the intimation 
that credit might become unavailable 
to the poor. He didn’t think that was 
a proper assumption and said loans 
would not dry up. 

The truth is, they never have, de- 
spite various credit reforms already in 
effect. A case in point is that in states 
such as Texas and Pennsylvania which 
do not permit garnishees, credit sales 
and retail business in general are as 
satisfactory as in states with garnishees. 

Sometimes when states have reduced 
permissible rate ceilings on installment 
and charge account credit an alarm 
has been raised that merchants will 
then hide credit costs in the price tags 
on merchandise itself. 

Yet, living costs are lower in Seattle 
than in San Francisco even though 
Washington State has lower ceilings 
than California. They’re also lower in 
Hartford, CT, than in Boston, and in 
Philadelphia and Pittsburgh than in 
Buffalo, where rates are higher. 

Pending FTC approval of the pro- 
posed changes, be alert yourself to the 
contract provisions we’ve mentioned. 
At the least, if anyone you know has 
a car or other valuable goods repos- 
sessed, write a letter, preferably reg- 
istered, to the finance company saying 
you expect them to take all feasible 
steps to get the full current market 
value. 
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The Hour Computer 


This invention of a Teamster mem- 
ber from Illinois is an assistance to 
drivers with the daily necessity of 
keeping the logbook. “‘It simplifies 
the chore of keeping track of 70 
hours in an eight-day period,’”’ the 
inventor/seller states. Also can be 
imprinted with any slogan, emblem 
or message. A religious message 
called ‘‘A Trucker’s Prayer’’ also 
appears on each hour computer, 
copyright held by the inventor. Avail- 
able only in volume. 


WHAT’S NEW keeps our read- 
ers informed of new ideas. Since 
it is the policy of THE INTER- 
NATIONAL TEAMSTERS not 
to advertise any product, trade 
names and manufacturers are 
omitted. Interested readers can 
obtain names of manufacturers 
by writing THE INTERNA- 
TIONAL TEAMSTER 11200 
Prospect Hill Rd., Glenn Dale, 
MD. 20769. A stamped, self- i 
addressed envelope must be en- 
closed. 

A report on new products and 
processes on this page in no | 
way constitutes an endorsement 
or recommendation. All per- 
formance claims are based on 
statements by the manufacturer. 


The Screen 


For any activity which needs to 
be isolated, these portable protective 
screens are perfect. Whether it is for 
safety, to keep children away from 
a dangerous work area—or conveni- 
ence, to cut wind when working 
outdocrs—or even privacy, these 
screens are as portable as can be 
and come in a variety of sizes. There 
are, says the manufacturer, ‘20 
sizes—1, 2, 3 and 4-panel models 
of rugged tubular steel construction, 
easy slip-joint assembly, off-floor de- 
sign for ventilation.” 
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For Sleep-in Truckers 


For all those truckers who have 
to spend the night in those cabs, and 
especially for those at the age when 
the ol’ back acts up some mornings- 
after, this line of products is a bless- 
ing. Take your choice of 12-volt or 
115-volt bunk warmers, ideal for the 
trailer bunk, pickup camper bed or 
truck sleeper cab. Sizes available are 
24”x60” and 46”x60”. The manu- 
facturer says, ‘‘These warmers have 
been in use in trucks running coast 
to coast for over five years, and driv- 
ers praise them highly.’’ Same com- 
pany makes warmers for beds of all 
sizes, chairs, car seats, and even a 
little one called a ‘“‘pet warmer’’. 


If You Get 
Your Hands Dirty 


For those who do their own auto 
repair, or otherwise get hard-to-re- 
move dirt under their fingernails, 
this company has what they call ‘‘the 
first solventless heavy-duty cream- 
type hand cleaner combined with 
barrier cream and skin conditioner 
in the U.S. market.’’ Its formula con- 
tains none of the petroleum-distillate 
solvents found in conventional 
“waterless’’ hand cleaners, says the 
manufacturer. The stuff cleans 
grease, cutting oils, chemicals, inks, 
paint and all types of ‘grime found 
in industry or just around the neigh- 
borhood. Quickly emulsifies dirt, they 
say, and does it without water, with- 
out odor and without that oily resi- 
due. 


Make Some Noise 


This new rescue alarm can make 
the difference between life and death 
in emergency  situations—anytime 
you enter a potentially dangerous 
area. It resembles a small flashlight 
in size and weight and sounds a 
piercing signal (90 dB at six feet) to 
alert and guide rescuers or com- 
panions to a trapped victim. Easily 
attaches to a belt or strap—out of 
the way until needed. Just push a 
button to set off the continuous 
signal that can go on for an hour, 
non-stop. Designed for rough treat- 
ment; totally safe; works even when 
soaked with water. Also might be 
useful on city streets. 


DRIVE 


Fights Your Battles on Capitol Hill 


@ Labor Law Reform 


@ Deregulation 


@ Postal Act Amendments 


The International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
through its legislative staff, stays on top of bills 
such as these, and combats these threats with 
reasoned analyses of their benefits and short- 
comings. 


DRIVE, its political action program, provides the 


funds to get the message across at election time. 


It allows you to get active in the legislative proc- 
ess. Otherwise, you leave the Federal Pie to be 


sliced up: by lobbyists for selfish interest groups. 
Without your voice, they control your life fr6m the 
cradle to the grave. 


So, support DRIVE with your dollars, and buy 
yourself a sounding board in political and govern- 
ment affairs. Then maintain contact with your 
legislators on the important issues. This one-two 
combination can floor even the most anti-union 
lobbyists. 


But Only You Can Give DRIVE The Clout To Do It 


[] ?D LIKE TO CONTRIBUTE TO DRIVE POLITICAL FUND. 
| am enclosing the amount checked below as my contribution. 


CL) $5 CL] $10 C] $25 L] $50 


| am contributing to DRIVE with the understanding that this voluntary contribution may be used for political pur- 
poses in accordance with the constitution and rules of DRIVE. A copy of our Report is filed with the Federal Election 
Commission and is available for purchase from the Federal Election Commission, Washington, D. C. Make check 


payable to DRIVE . . . Democratic, Republican, Independent, Voter, Education, 25 Louisiana Avenue, N. W., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 20001. 
Chapter. DRIVE DATE 


(Your name—please print) 


(address —please print) 


(City State Zip) 


(Signature) 


(Name of Company—please print) 
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MESSAGE FROM FRANK E. FITZSIMMONS 


AT THE BEGINNING of each month, the American wage earner gets 
discouraging news from the Labor Department on measurements of cost-of-living 
increases. May was no exception when the increase in the wholesale price index 
was announced. Translated in terms relating to the family budget, it simply means 
that prices wage earners pay in the marketplace for necessities of life are going to 
cost more. 

It is now predicted that inflation in 1978 will run at a 7 percent rate. 

But that is not bad enough. Now the Administration is standing on every street 
corner saying that wage demands must be held down. In recent weeks the 
government has singled out the Teamsters and the Postal Workers as targets for 
its wage restraints program. 

And the Administration already has instructed management to hold out in 
negotiations for less than it granted in increases over the last two years. 

If, in fact, the pressure points of our economy causing inflation were within the 
scope of collective bargaining, then I am certain we in the Teamsters would 
lend an attentive ear. 

However, the fact is that our horrendous trade deficits and our heavy 
dependence on imported oil are not controlled by collective bargaining. 

Price increases—hidden, arbitrary, or otherwise—are not set at the bargaining 
table. 

High interest rates are set by the Federal Reserve Board, not by union 
negotiators. Medical and hcalth care costs are arbitrarily set by doctors and 
hospitals. The high Social Security taxes were enacted by the Congress, not by a 
business agent or union official in negotiations. Government spending is never 
on the list of demands union members present to employers in negotiations. 

It is always surprising to me that when the economy is discussed, no one ever ) 
mentions the fact that profits of U.S. corporations continue to soar even in 
periods of high inflation and high unemployment. 

For those and other reasons, labor is not even a consideration in the nation’s 
attempt to fight inflation. If labor were to forego wage increases, inflation would 
continue because of the real causes mentioned above. 

Labor has no choice but to attempt to negotiate increases which will keep 
workers’ incomes high enough to pay for energy, to pay high taxes, to meet high 
medical and doctors,bills, to pay high interest rates for credit buying, to pay 
arbitrary price increases, and to pay welfare costs for workers thrown out of work 
by unfair foreign trade. 

This is not a very pleasant position to be in, but historically when the economy 
gets out of whack, the decision makers—for lack of a valid answer—always have 
come down hard on the backs of America’s working men and women. 


Fraternally, 


oh Lite = 


IBT general executive board shown in 
session last month in Los Angeles. 
Board members went through a busy 
agenda concerning the affairs of the 
international Union and its affiliates. 


Board Members Review Timetable 
For 1979 Contract Negotiations 


THE TEAMSTER general executive 
board met last month in its regular 
quarterly meeting, discussing national 
organizing campaigns, national nego- 
tiations, government decisions in the 
labor field, inter-union relations, and 
routine union business. 

Teamster General President Frank 
E. Fitzsimmons gave board members 
a detailed report on the union’s orga- 
nizing drive among the employees of 
Overnite Transportation, telling the 
vice presidents that the union is in a 
position to file a petition for an elec- 
tion with the National Labor Relations 
Board within the next 30 days. 

Fitzsimmons related the involve- 
ment of union job stewards in the 
campaign at mass steward rallies in 
Greensboro, North Carolina and in 
Atlanta, Georgia. 

The general president reported that 
the organizing campaign is being con- 
ducted at some 62 Overnite terminals 
in 20 states, where Interstate Com- 


merce Commission reports indicate 
that more than 5,000 Overnite em- 
ployees work, and that more than 
4,000 are involved in the bargaining 
unit sought by the union. 


Master Freight Negotiations 


Fitzsimmons presented board mem- 
bers with a timetable for negotiations 
for renewal of the National Master 
Freight agreement which expires 
March 31, 1979. The agreement cov- 
ers some 400,000 Teamster members, 
city and over-the-road drivers, dock 
workers, mechanics and related per- 
sonnel. 

Preparations for these negotiations 
have been in progress at the Interna- 
tional Union headquarters since the 
summer of last year. Fitzsimmons said 
that a tentative date of December 14, 
1978, has been set for the first meeting 
with employers to present union de- 
mands. ~ 


The union has two other negotia- 
tions following on the heels of the na- 
tional freight contract—the National 
Automobile Haulers Agreement and 
negotiations with United Parcel Serv- 
ice. 

The Teamster president reported on 
an important decision won by the In- 
ternational Union before the National 
Mediation Board in which the NMB 
agreed with the union in its position 
that Federal Express warehousemen 
employed at the carrier's Memphis 
hub facility, along with cargo handlers 
at its various stations, constitute an 
appropriate class for collective bar- 
gaining purposes under the Railway 
Labor Act. 

The carrier had argued at the NMB 
hearing that these workers were not an 
appropriate bargaining unit in them- 
selves. 

In the area of inter-union relations, 
the board members reaffirmed the In- 
ternational Union’s participation in 
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Teamster General Secretary- 
Treasurer Ray Schoessling 
gives his report to IBT vice 

presidents at quarterly 
meeting of executive board. 


the International Federation of Chem- 
ical, Energy and General Workers’ 
Unions, headquartered in Geneva, 
Switzerland. The ICEF is an interna- 
tional labor federation, primarily en- 
gaged in assisting unions in_ their 
dealings with conglomerates and multi- 
national businesses. 


Mutual Aid Endorsed 


Board members also approved a 
mutual assistance pact with the Inter- 
national Printing and Graphic Com- 
munications Union. The IBT has sev- 
eral such agreements with AFL-CIO 
affiliates and other unions which 
recognize jurisdictions and pledge sup- 
port in negotiations and organizing. 

Board members took a strong stand 
of support for the Western Confer- 
ence of Teamsters in its dispute with 
Ringsby Truck Lines, which has vio- 
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Teamster General President 
Frank E. Fitzsimmons reviews 
documents at quarterly 
meeting of IBT general 
executive board. 


lated its contractuai obligations under 
the National Master Freight Agree- 
ment. The pledge of support includes 
financial assistance to the WCT in this 
dispute. 

General Secretary-Treasurer Ray 
Schoessling reported to board mem- 
bers on the financial affairs of the In- 
ternational Union, and gave a progress 
report on TITAN, the International 
Union’s computerized bookkeeping 
system which has computer links to 
local unions in the field. 

Schoessling also reported on the In- 
ternational Union’s workshop — in 
Washington, D.C., for representatives 
of affiliated local unions, joint councils 
and area conferences. 

Reports were presented to board 
members by the International Union's 
legal and legislative affairs depart- 
ments. 


Retired Teamster 
Makes Plea 
To Affiliates 


ONE of California’s best-known Team- 
ster retirees, Wendel J. Kiser, recently 
issued an appeal to all affiliates of the 
International Union: 

“Don’t let Teamster retirees stray 
away from the Teamster movement. 
Consider developing a Teamster re- 
tiree program in your area.” 

Kiser spoke briefly at the recent an- 
nual meeting of the Teamster National 
Dairy Conference. He retired five years 
ago after leading a dairy local union 
in California’s San Joaquin Valley for 
some 35 years. 

Just as when he was involved ac- 
tively as a union leader in the dairy in- 
dustry, Kiser today is equally pepped 
up about his new work. He is presi- 
dent of the Stockton-Modesto division 
of the Teamster Retirees Assn., of 
Joint Council 38 in Sacramento, Calif. 

“Teamster local unions need an in- 
terest in retirees just as the retirees 
need them,” Kiser declared. Likewise, 
he said, “retirees lose interest if interest 
is lost in them.” 

Therefore, he recommended, any 
Teamsier affiliate would do well to 
create its own retiree association. 

Kiser pointed out that all over the 
nation some 25 percent of the voters 
are retired people—and a great many 
of them are formerly active Teamsters 
Union members. That’s a lot of voting 
power. 


They Want to Help 

He stressed that most retirees, if 
given the opportunity, welcome help- 
ing the Teamster movement in some 
manner. They relish tasks ranging from 
lobbying the halls of state capital 
buildings to walking a picket line by 
way of helping the younger, inexperi- 
enced membership. 

Kiser explained that the Teamster 
retiree program in California concen- 
trates on holding the formerly active 
members together through social pro- 
grams and community work. It is his 
contention that a retiree feels it neces- 
sary to be active and productive no 
matter what his age. 

As Kiser puts it: “If you let them 
stray, the retirees will get into some 
other pursuit for senior citizens.” 


Western 
Conference 


Conducts 
Workshop 
Session 


PROBLEMS OF representing workers 
in a badly managed economy, with 
ravaging inflation, government re- 
straint on wage increases, job losses 
because of manipulations of multi- 
national companies and conglomerates, 
energy shortages and high taxes were 
subjects of discussion by more than 
500 delegates to last month’s Western 
Conference of Teamsters Workshop in 
Honolulu, Hawaii. 

Sessions were under the direction of 
Conference Director M. E. “Andy” 
Anderson. 

The opening session provided the 
impetus needed for the meetings with 


the keynote address at the Western Conference of Teamsters 


workshop sessions. 


keynote addresses by Teamster Gen- 
eral President Frank E. Fitzsimmons, 
Governor of Hawaii the Honorable 
George R. Ariyoshi, Charles “Chip” 
Levinson, secretary-general of the In- 
ternational Federation of Chemical, 
Energy and General Workers’ Unions, 
James R. Herman, president of the In- 
ternational Longshoremen’s and Ware- 
housemen’s Union, Edward K. Wheel- 
er, of the law firm of Wheeler & 
Wheeler, and former Secretary of 


Labor William Usery. 

Also present were Teamster Vice 
Presidents George Mock, Harold 
Gibbons, Joseph ‘Trerotola, Robert 
Holmes, William McCarthy, Sam Pro- 
venzano, Joseph Morgan, Edward 
Lawson, Arnie Weinmeister, and Mau- 
rice R. Schurr, along with IBT Trustee 
and Local 959 Secretary-Treasurer 
Jesse L. Carr. 

Govenor Ariyoshi welcomed 
Teamsters to the islands, 


the 


More than 500 delegates and guests from the 13 Western States were in attend- 
ance at workshop sessions of the WCT, discussing areas vital to labor representa- 


tion of the membership. 


General President Fitzsimmons’ re- 
marks to the delegates gave them a 
real direction for their discussions as 
he talked about President Carter’s 
anti-inflation program, its impact on 
workers and the direction the Inter- 
national Union would take in upcom- 
ing National Master Freight negotia- 
tions. 

While noting that it’s laudable and 
necessary for presidents to tackle this 
pressing economic issue, Fitzsimmons 
decried the thrust of the package, 
which again singles out labor to suffer 
the first sacrifices. 

“I’ve been around 45 years and it 
seems that every president since the 
end of World War II has first singled 
out labor, indicating wage settlements 
are too high,” Fitzsimmons said. 

“But until the Congress and the 
White House realize that the factors 
causing inflation today are outside the 
scope of collective bargaining, there is 
little hope the current mess in Wash- 
ington, D. C. will improve.” 

Pinpointing the factors to which he 
referred, Fitzsimmons cited a continu- 
ing trade deficit, lack of an effective 
energy policy, and high interest rates, 
among others. 

Pointing to recent postal legisla- 
tion before Congress, Fitzsimmons 
noted that this was yet another ex- 
ample of the government’s lack of 
concern for controlling costs, and 
lauded Teamsters from the conference 
who helped lobby to have cost-control 
language inserted into the legislation 
successfully. 

Despite all the federal subsidies un- 
derwriting its budget, the U.S. Postal 
Service, Fitzsimmons added, “nonethe- 
less sought even more economic advan- 
tages over private carriers, such as 
United Parcel Service, who despite 
this advantage, have outclassed the 
Postal Service in meeting the public’s 
needs and remain a competitive force. 

“Your people and all Teamsters are 
to be congratulated for your efforts in 
getting that language inserted,’ Fitz- 
simmons said. 

“The bottom line is that the govern- 
ment is coming down hard on the 
backs of workers in its fight on infla- 
tion and politely asking business to 
hold prices down,” he added. 

Well, the Teamsters Union has its 
own bottom line, Fitzsimmons said, 
and that will be to go into upcoming 
negotiations in 1979, including those 
with the trucking industry, the auto- 
mobile haulers and United Parcel 
Service, and seek the best contracts 
that can be negotiated for our mem- 
bers. 

“We'll go into those negotiations 
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with just one thing in mind,” the 
Teamster leader said, “to obtain every 
penny our membership needs to sur- 
vive in a badly managed economy.” 

Charles Levinson of the Chemical 
Workers Federation, with which the 
Teamsters Union is affiliated, spoke 
of the threats facing the labor move- 
ment worldwide today and the very 
real dangers multinationals and con- 
glomerates pose—not only to the or- 
ganized work force, internationally, 
but to Teamster wages and benefits— 
if they continue unrestrained. 

“Unemployment grows along with 
high profits,’ he said, “because to 
generate cash flow, companies are 
transferring capital, management and 
technology over borders worldwide to 
make the most of cheap labor, bene- 
ficial tax laws and loopholes that allow 
them to avoid returning taxes on their 
profits to this country.” 

Levinson suggested that to counter 
this trend, unions throughout the 
world must unite in solidarity, and 
cited recent European support for the 
Teamsters’ strike with Trans Interna- 
tional Airlines (TIA) as one example. 

James Herman of the Longshore- 
men’s Union brought the delegates 
greetings from his members and noted 
the many areas of mutual concern 
Teamsters and Longshoremen, espe- 
cially those on the West Coast, share. 

Former Secretary of Labor William 
Usery told delegates that the issues 
they would be discussing during their 
meetings were important because to- 
day many “are going to great lengths 
to see weakness in organized labor.” 
He urged them to have the courage 
and wherewithal to meet these chal- 
lenges, and through collective bargain- 
ing, to forge a better way of life for 
American workers. 

Attorney Edward Wheeler, who is 
handling Teamster efforts against de- 
regulation for the International Union, 
touched on another issue important to 
WCT members when he detailed the 
current deregulation efforts afoot in 
Washington, D.C. 

Wheeler urged delegates to write to 
their own legislators as well as the 
Senators and Congressmen on key 
committees considering the legislation, 
to voice opposition to such moves. 
“Tell them the devastating impact de- 
regulation will have—the results it will 
manifest in the loss of union member- 
ship, lower wages, a less profitable and 
competitive industry,” he urged. If you 
do so, we will win this fight. 

During the four-day session, dele- 
gates also were addressed by Dr. Eula 
Bingham, assistant secretary for Oc- 
cupational Safety and Health. 


Western Conference Director M. E. 
Anderson weicomed local union and 
joint council officers and business 
agents to the workshop. 


Dr. Bingham noted the Teamsters 
joint effort with management through 
the National Master Freight Agree- 
ment and the recently established joint 
committee on safety to better working 
conditions for members and lauded 
these efforts as “a great step forward” 
in fostering the goals of OSHA. 


“With the help of the largest labor 
union in the U.S. we can bring OSHA 
to its fullest potential,” she concluded. 
“We need your help. We cannot do 
the job without it.” 

The final address of the meeting 
was a report on experiences with pre- 
paid legal plans as a negotiated benefit, 
with reports by IBT Trustee and Lo- 
cal 959 Secretary-Treasurer Jesse Carr, 
Attorney George Davies, and Charles 
Hackler, house counsel for the West- 
ern Conference. 


Between the opening and closing 
sessions, delegates took part in three 
days of workshop seminars at which 
they discussed the concerns of their 
respective industries. 


The meeting drawing the largest at- 
tendance, and now officially the largest 
division of the Western Conference 
was the new Food/Miscellaneous/ 
Warehouse Division, which was christ- 
ened by delegates upon the recommen- 
dation of the Western Conference 
policy committee. 

The new group merges into one 
entity the food, warehousing, miscel- 
laneous and dairy workers, with Wil- 
liam Grami as chairman, and Joe 
Edgar, as vice chairman. 


\ Be 
Other speakers included: (top row, 


left to right) Gov. George Ariyoshi, Charles 


Levinson, James Herman, and Dr. Eula Bingham; (second row, left to right) 
Edward W. Wheeler, William Usery, and Jesse L. Carr. 


In kicking off the first annual meet- 
ing of the new division, Grami noted 
that Conference Director Andy An- 
derson had been seeking better meth- 
ods of handling problems and match- 
ing employer group strength at the 
bargaining table. 

At the session, the new group con- 
curred in the advisability of having 
vice chairmen in each food subgroup 
to coordinate the day-to-day activities 
of the various fields, and confirmed the 
appointments of: 

e Food processing vice chairmen 
Bill Wallace, J.C. 28; L. B. Day, Local 
670; Freddy Sanchez, Local 750 and 
J.C. 7, and Richard King, of Local 
912. 

e Warehousing vice chairmen Bob 
Pavolka, J.C. 28; Mark O’Reilly, J.C. 
7 and Local 860, and Jerry Vercruse, 
J.C. 42 and Local 595. 

e Dairy vice chairmen Dan Sulli- 
van, J.C. 7 and Local 302, and Art 
Hademan, Local 66. 


e And Miscellaneous (sales, deliv- 
ery, distribution and related work) 
vice chairmen Bob Cooper, J.C. 28 
and Local 174; Ralph Torrisi, J.C. 7 
and Local 296; Chuck Mack, J.C. 7 
and Local 70; Al Hill, J.C. 71, and 
Dennis Shaw, WCT staff liaison to the 
group. 

Delegates also adopted a number 
of procedural resolutions governing the 
new division, and voiced support for 
the Labor Reform Act, S. 2467, now 
before the Senate. 


The Freight Division, chaired by 


Verne Milton, met to discuss recent 
developments, including the growing 
spectre of deregulatory efforts, which 
again were succinctly summed up by 
Attorney Edward Wheeler for partici- 
pants. 

Another area of concern was up- 
coming National Master Freight ne- 
gotiations and issues that will affect 
that bargaining. 

Participants in the session included 
IBT V.P. George Mock, Gene Shep- 
herd of the WCT staff, Joseph Kasper 
of the California Trucking Assn., At- 
torney Al Brundage, Wheeler and 
Milton. 

A workshop on arbitration proce- 
dures also took place with Arbitrators 
Bob Leventhal and Charles W. Steese, 
and J.C. 42 Attorney Robert Vogel, 
leading the discussion of options labor 
has in the presentation of arbitration 
cases and areas in which officers could 
improve their techniques to achieve a 
better victory margin. 

On hand for the Organizing Divi- 
sion workshop were all the WCT staff 
organizers, along with the three mem- 
bers of the WCT special task force 
who currently are on special assign- 
ment from Conference Director M. E. 
Anderson to act as traveling trouble- 
shooters to help locals resolve any 
problems they encounter before they 
become serious or result in strike 
actions. 

The session was chaired by William 
Fountaine, Jr., one of the three task 
force members, along with Ralph Cot- 
ner and Jim Easley. 


When the Construction Division 
met, chaired by Deke DeCosta, partici- 
pants’ discussion centered on recent 
NLRB and court cases affecting the 
construction industry, especially those 
decisions concerning owner-operators 
and subcontracting of work, and how 
to apply these decisions to their daily 
operations. 

The Automotive Division meeting, 
chaired by Tony Vavrus, assistant to 
Conference Director M. E. Anderson. 
with panel participants IBT V.P. 
George Mock, Bill York of Local 78, 
Jim Clark of Local 882, and Karl UII- 
man of Local 495 again concentrated 
on the state of the industry and ways 
in which WCT Teamsters can con- 
tain the non-union forces making 
inroads in the automotive service in- 
dustry. 

Participating in the discussion at the 
session with the delegates were Con- 
ference Director Andy Anderson, V.P. 
Harold Gibbons, Jack Yager from 
the Central Conference, George Vitale 
from Local 283 in Detroit, and George 
French, executive assistant to the Con- 
ference Director. 


The group adopted several resolu- 
tions during the session, one of which 
established a policy committee for the 
automotive division, and another in 
which local officers agreed to work 
toward a system of coordinated bar- 
gaining in the import car service field. 

The workshop session on Occupa- 
tional Safety and Health featured a 
panel discussion on the act and its 
impact on workers and workplaces by 
panelists Warren Morse, WCT Safety 
& Health Coordinator; R. V, Durham, 
director of the International Union’s 
Safety & Health Department; Howard 
Anderson, associate director of safety, 
National Highway Administration; 
Gabriel Géillotti, regional administra- 
tor, OSHA Region #9 (California, Ari- 
zona, Nevada & Hawaii); Kenneth D. 
Larson, labor-management liaison, Re- 
gion #9, and James W. Lake, regional 


administrator, OSHA Region #10 
(Washington, Oregon, Alaska and 
Idaho). 


WCT Research Director David Sal- 
mon also chaired a seminar on the 
Cost of Living and filled local union 
officers affiliated with the conference 
in about recent changes in the govern- 
ment’s consumer price index and how 
they should go about modifying their 
contracts and otherwise compensating 
for these changes, until their next 
round of negotiations comes up. 

Helping him explain changes in this 
complex area were Economist Harry 
Polland, Red Sperling from J.C. 42, 
and Bill Diltz from J.C. 37. 


City of Hope Honors Teamster 
Leaders For Their Contributions 


MORE THAN 800 Teamsters, wives, 
labor and business leaders and govern- 


‘ment officials gathered in Honolulu, 


Hawaii last month at a testimonial din- 
ner honoring the 65th Anniversary of 
the City of Hope and Teamster lead- 
ers who have helped make the institu- 
tion’s dreams and goals a reality. 

Honored at the dinner were Team- 
ster Vice Presidents George Mock, 
Arnie Weinmeister and M. E. “Andy” 
Anderson, also Western Conference 
Director, who were presented with 
“spirit of life’ awards for their phil- 
anthropic efforts on behalf of the 
medical research complex in Duarte, 
Calif. 

Teamster President Frank E. Fitz- 
simmons, a former recipient of the 
prestigious award, received a special 
award of merit from the charitable in- 
stitution for his continuing “moral, 
psychological and financial support.” 

All four men have been long and 
enthusiastic supporters of the pilot 
medical/research center, and through 
their efforts, many new medical inno- 
vations have resulted, Joseph Lipsett, 
national auxiliaries and community 
relations director for the institution, 
noted in making the presentations. 

The dinner celebrated the 65th an- 
niversary of the pilot medical research 
complex. City of Hope specializes in 
researching new diseases, therapy tech- 
niques and methods of treatment in 
the study of catastrophic and heredi- 
tary diseases and makes its findings 
available, without charge, to the med- 
ical community and to the patients 
in need of its innovative techniques. 

The Teamsters Union has been re- 


sponsible for much of the success 
story of this reknowned pilot medical 
center, Lipsett noted, and indicative 
of this is the busy laboratory research 
area at the City of Hope made possi- 
ble by their donations. 


Through efforts supported by the 
IBT and the Western Conference, the 
institution has contributed to many 
unique medical innovations, the most 
recent being the successful synthesis 
of the human hormone, opening the 
way ultimately to lowering the cost of 
insulin to diabetics, and currently leads 
the way in the field of genetic medi- 
cine. 

“You are not honoring the City of 
Hope,” Lipsett said at the dinner. 
“Rather it is we who are honoring the 
Teamsters tonight,” for their support. 

The City of Hope is proud of its 
history, he added, saying “Our work 
in the last 65 years is an accomplish- 
ment of service to the human race and 
mankind, made possible by the labor 
movement in general and especially by 
the Teamsters.” 


General President Fitzsimmons said 
of his honor, “It’s great to be placed 
in an honorable place, either above or 
below these men being honored to- 
night. I congratulate the City of Hope 
on 65 years of genuine service to man- 
kind. I congratulate these three men 
for their service to mankind, and I say 
that neither the institution nor the men 
should think lightly of such honor.” 

Proceeds from the dinner went to 
establish the Western Conference of 
Teamsters Research Fellowship at the 
City of Hope. 
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Teamster General President Frank E. Fitzsimmons was the featured speaker at 
the 26th annual meeting of the National Dairy Conference held at Lake Tahoe 
in mid-April. He complimented the milk union delegates as “fighters” for their 
memberships. 


The leadership of the Teamster National Dairy Conference is shown during a 
break at the recent gathering of more than 100 delegates and guests from the 
U.S. and Canada. Shown left to right are: John Thibeau, secretary; Eugene Hub- 
bard, chairman, and Anthony Christiano, treasurer. 
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National 
Dairy 
Conference 


Holds 26th 


Annual 
Meeting 


MORE than 100 delegates and guests 
from dairy local unions considered 
milk industry problems and sought 
answers in the 26th annual meeting of 
the Teamster National Dairy Confer- 
ence at Lake Tahoe recently. 

General President Frank E. Fitz- 
simmons was the major speaker at the 
event described by Chairman Eugene 
Hubbard as a forum for sharing ideas 
connected with union affairs in the 
dairy industry. 

Reports by the delegates indicated 
a continuing of the trend in recent 
years in which supermarket food 
chains are expanding their private 
milk tank fleets to the detriment of 
established milk cartage. 

In fact, all reports indicate the food 
chains are calling the shots now in 
the dairy industry much as they are 
in most other phases of the food dis- 
tribution system in the United States. 

One delegate aptly described what 
is happening in milk, noting that in 
the 1940’s there were 8,500 dairy 


processing plants in the U.S., and that 
by the 1980’s the number is expected 
to have decreased to 400 due to con- 
solidation and merger of companies. 

Also of great concern to the dele- 
gates was the steadily rising cost of 
health and welfare programs. It was 
reported that many employers today 
are trying to get out from under their 
contractual obligations in this respect. 
A similar employer reaction in the 
coal industry was one of the major 
reasons for the strike of miners last 
winter. 

General President Fitzsimmons, in 
his address to the delegates, touched 
on the subject of higher costs, infla- 
tion and other economic problems. 
He declared that the Teamsters Un- 
ion must take care of its membership, 
adding, “We cannot control inflation 
with government proceeding as it is.” 

He named the numerous govern- 
ment activities—such as Social Secur- 
ity tax increases, higher interest, deficit 
of payments, etc.— and said: “All of 
these are government activities which 
have fueled inflation, and inflation 
won’t be controlled by workers asking 
for less in negotiations.” 

Fitzsimmons gave in some detail the 
International Union’s program of mass 
steward meetings, joint council con- 
claves, and other activities indicating 
union solidarity. 

He strongly urged the delegates to 
read an article published in the April 
issue of The International Teamster 
magazine on the subject of concern 
for state and public pensions which 
are suffering heavily in terms of in- 
debtedness or simply lack of funding. 

The article reveals that a great deal 
of public pension programming is on 
a pay-as-you-go basis or is so under- 
funded as to promise only a dismal 
future for local, state and federal 
employees. 

The general president repeated that 
he would be a candidate for reelection 
at the next IBT convention. He com- 
plimented the National Dairy Confer- 
ence “as a group which has had to 
fight every inch of the way toward 
what you have gained for your mem- 
bership.” 

Other general executive board 
members appearing at the meeting for 
brief remarks included M. E. Ander- 
son, director of the Western Confer- 
ence of Teamsters, and John Cleve- 
land of Washington, D.C. Robert 
Flynn, administrative assistant, spoke 
on behalf of Joseph Trerotola, direc- 
tor of the Eastern Conference of 
Teamsters. 

Dave Sweeney, director of the 
Teamster legislative department, gave 
the delegates a rundown on the state 


of legislation before Congress. He 
expressed appreciation for help re- 
ceived from dairy local unions in past 
Teamster legislative efforts. 

Sweeney urged the conference 
membership to write letters to the 
Senators from their home states to 
urge passage of $.2467—the so-called 
labor reform law now being consid- 
ered in the Senate after House pas- 
sage. The IBT supports S.2467. 

“It’s incumbent that you contact 
your individual Senators,” Sweeney 
said. “Letters are best.” 

John J. Greeley, director of the 
Teamster National Warehouse Divi- 
sion, suggested there was a great need 
for local unions in the food industry 
to work more closely together. 

He cited several areas in warehous- 
ing where productivity is becoming a 
problem in contracts and that the food 
chains are getting very stubborn with 
their productivity standards. 

Joe Ballew, administrative assist- 
ant to General Secretary-Treasurer 
Ray Schoessling, gave a talk to the 
delegates on the subject of the Team- 
ster Affiliates Pension Plan which he 
termed one of the finest in the U.S. 

Also speaking were Robert Dietrich, 
representative from the Eastern Con- 
ference of Teamsters, and John J. 
McBurney, dairy conference attorney. 

An unscheduled speaker was Wen- 
del Kiser who retired five years ago 
after serving as the head of a Team- 
ster milk local some 35 years. Now a 
leader in the California movement of 
Teamster retirees, Kiser talked on the 
necessity for developing Teamster re- 
tiree programs. 

Serving with Hubbard at the head 
table throughout the 5-day meeting 
were John Thibeau and Anthony 
Christiano, secretary and treasurer 
respectively of the National Dairy 
Conference. They were reelected 
unanimously. Policy Committee mem- 
bers of the National Dairy Confer- 
ence are: 

Eastern Conference of Teamsters— 
Andy Crawford, Local 463; Luke 
Kennedy, Local 338, and Luke Kra- 
mer, Local 380. 

Central Conference of Teamsters— 
Furman Joye, Local 207; Robert 
Moran, Local 471, and Edward Lam- 
mert, Local 603. 

Western Conference of Teamsters— 
Arthur Hademan, Local 66, and 
Daniel J. Sullivan, Local 302. 

Southern Conference of Teamsters 
—Raymond Lapino, Local 270; R. W. 
Teague, Local 949, and John Pado- 
vano, Local 198. 

Canadian Conference of Teamsters 
—Peter Wilson, Local 464, and 
Stanton Millar, Local 647. 


- SPEAKERS 


‘ . 
VP M. E. Anderson 
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VP John Cleveland 
Robert Flynn 
ie 


John J. Greeley 
Joe Ballew 
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TWENTY-SEVEN Teamster stewards 
went up Capitol Hill and then came 
down again. 

During their two-hour visit, they 
made a personal contribution to gov- 
ernment by helping to influence Rep- 
resentatives voting on an important 
amendment to a proposed bill affect- 
ing 60,000 Teamsters Union members 
and other wage earners. 

Wearing light blue jackets with gold 
lettering, the stewards were so effec- 
tive that: ’ 

—An undecided congresswomau 
voted the “right” way. 

—A congressman, pleased to have 
voted the “right” way, waved from 
the House floor to the Presidential 
gallery where the Teamsters sat in an 
appreciative phalanx. 

—yYet another congressman, spon- 
sor of the crucial amendment, ex- 
pressed appreciation to the Teamsters 
for their support and had his photo 
taken with them. 

Involved in this activity were 26 
stewards from Teamster Local 988 in 
Houston, Tex., and one steward from 
Teamster Local 577 in Amarillo, Tex. 
Heading the troop was Richard Ham- 
mond, president of Local 988. 

As they were preparing to return to 
Texas, the stewards expressed the 
view that the shoulder-rubbing experi- 
ence with Congress in early April was 
something they would never forget. 

Other never-to-be-forgotten experi- 
ences in their day and a half in the 
nation’s capitol city included: 

—Hearing talks by General Presi- 
dent Frank E. Fitzsimmons and Gen- 
eral Secretary-Treasurer Ray Schoes- 
sling, followed by an informal family 
circle visit. 

—Spending classroom time in the 
Teamster Labor Academy where Nor- 
man Goldstein, assistant director of 
organizing, acted as chairman of ses- 
sions featuring speakers from the IBT 
staff. 

—Presenting Teamster petitions 
against motor carrier deregulation and 
in favor of labor law reform to the 
administrative assistant of Sen. Lloyd 
Bentsen of Texas. 

—Having breakfast with three 
Texas congressmen: Reps. Bob Eck- 
hardt, Bob Gammage and Charles 
Wilson. Also present were a handful 
of administrative aides to congress- 
men unable to be present personally. 

Dave Sweeney, legislative director 
of the IBT, looked at the incoming 
Texas stewards like they were the 
cavalry rushing to the rescue. They 
were just in time, he thought, to help 
lobby Congress on a bill of prime 
importance to 60,000 Teamsters em- 
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Teamster Stewards 


Influence Legislation 
In Washington Visit 


ployed across the land by United 
Parcel Service. 

Debate on an all-important amend- 
ment offered by Rep. Paul Simon of 
Illinois was scheduled that afternoon. 
Bartley O’Hara, Sweeney’s assistant, 
was dispatched to prepare the way for 
Hammond’s stewards. 

Meanwhile, two of the stewards 
representing UPS employees in Hous- 
ton were taken by Wallace Clements, 
DRIVE field representative, to see 
Rep. Barbara Jordan of Texas. The 
stewards, Ron Kaluza and Al Garza, 
convinced the previously undecided 
Rep. Jordan that she should support 
Simon’s amendment. 

The debate on the floor of the 
House of Representatives was just 
beginning when the Texans, still wear- 
ing the bright blue jackets, took seats 
in the gallery. 

At issue before the congressmen 
was the Postal Reorganization Act. 
Simon’s amendment to the original 
bill called for prohibition of any sub- 
sidy for the Postal Service’s dying par- 
cel post mail. 

But on the floor at the moment was 
an amendment to Simon’s amend- 
ment. This one was put in by Rep. 
Clifford Allen of Tennessee and was 
designed to weaken Simon’s proposal. 

The Teamsters sat with rapt atten- 
tion, most of them leaning forward in 
their seats, occasionally remarking to 
one another about the arguments 
voiced by speakers on the floor below. 

Some of the stewards removed their 
jackets and turned them so the con- 
gressmen could read that big word, 
“Teamster” should they glance up at 
the gallery. 

After about 90 minutes, the law- 
makers began calling for a vote. Bells 
rang, lights dimmed, and the com- 
puter system went to work as the 
Representatives pushed their plastic 
cards into the slotted voting boxes. 

Allen’s amendment was squashed 
by a vote of 257 to 147. After a bit 
Local 988 President Richard Hammond 
(top photo, center) finds himself 
flanked by General President Frank E. 
Fitzsimmons and General Secretary- 
Treasurer Ray Schoessling after the 
leaders spoke briefly to the Texas 
stewards. Rep. Bob Gammage spoke to 
the Texas Teamsters during a breakfast 
session. Gary Bushell (shirtsleeves), 
administrative assistant to Sen. Lloyd 
Bentsen of Texas, receives petitions 
from Houston stewards, opposing 
deregulation of trucking and favoring 
passage of labor law reform (left 
and right, second row). Teamster 
stewards from Houston Local 988 on 
their way to watch the House in session 
at the Capitol in Washington, D.C. 
Stewards talking to Rep. Bob Eckhardt 
and Rep. Charles Wilson at the 


breakfast (third row, left, center 
and right) 


more talk on the floor, the vote came 
up on Simon’s amendment and it 
passed by the lopsided tally of 292 
to 112. 

The Texas stewards were thrilled, 
feeling as though they had made a 
contribution to their cause, and were 
pleased when one congressman—who 
had voted right both times—looked up 
at them and waved as if to say: “See? 
I voted right!” The Teamsters waved 
back appreciatively. 

While roaming around Capitol Hill, 
Hammond took some of his stewards 
to the office of Sen. Lloyd Bentsen of 
Texas with the aim of presenting 
Teamster petitions opposing deregula- 
tion of trucking and favoring passage 
of labor law reform. 

Since the Senator was away on a 
China trip, the petitions of Teamster 
names were presented to Bentsen’s 
administrative assistant, Gary Bushell. 

While the Texans spent only a day 
and a half in Washington, D.C., they 
went home with the knowledge that 
they had made a personal contribution 
to the production and maintenance of 
American federal law. 

Even as the stewards prepared to 
board their homeward bound char- 
tered bus, the House of Representa- 
tives voted on the postal reform meas- 
ure—with the job-protecting Simon 
amendment part of it—and passed it 
by a whopping 384 to 11 vote. 

Passage of the measure meant that 
it would now go to the U.S. Senate 
where hearings were scheduled on the 
proposal in late April. 

The battle to protect UPS jobs held 
by Teamsters probably will have to be 
fought all over again in the Senate 
when the measure comes to the floor 
because there is opposition from those 
who fear a negative impact on postal 
jobs. 

Should the fight appear, the Team- 
ster legislative department will be on 
the scene to continue the struggle— 
perhaps with some solid help from yet 
another group of Teamster stewards 
who may arrive at a lucky moment. 

Besides Kaluza and Garza, other 
Houston Local 988 stewards making 
the trip with Richard Hammond, the 
union’s president, and John Stanton, 
a steward from Local 577, were: W. 
H. Lee, Sidney Evans, George Chavez, 
Rudolph Sepolio, E. H. Moody, Bob- 
bie Kyle, Gary Sanders, Homer Brad- 
shaw, Paul Alva, David Landsman, 
A. C. Surratt, Edwin Phillips, New- 
man Livingston, Emmit Armstrong, 
Jr., Jack Holley, Fulmer Duckworth, 
Joe Hicks, Johnny Voigt, Wilbert 
Adams, Horace Mann, Rubin Flores, 
Grace Nance, Edna Dean and Judy 
Doerr. 
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THE TEAMSTERS UNION and 
Akers & Central Motor Lines are 
locked in a court struggle with the 
jobs and benefits of hundreds of mem- 
bers at stake. 

The union has won every round of 
the fight to date, including an historic 
Southland “first” of winning an injunc- 
tion against the employer—an unheard- 
of event in right-to-work country. 

Eventually Akers/Central, which 
has violated the National Master 
Freight Agreement and five supple- 
mental agreements covering its Team- 
ster employees in North and South 
Carolina, must succumb to legal judg- 
ment. 

The case—involving Teamster Local 
71 of Charlotte, N.C.—seems on its 
way to becoming a classic example of 
a management, for whatever reason, 
unwilling to live up to its bargained 
responsibilities. 

Under the leadership of Ken Bow- 
man, president of Local 71, the union 
went to a U.S. District Court in late 
April and succeeded in getting an in- 
junction against Akers/Central. Assist- 
ing was the Eastern Conference of 
Teamsters. 

The injunction issued by Federal 
Judge James McMillan specifically en- 
joined the company from selling, dis- 
posing or in any way encumbering its 
assets. A 3-day trial preceded the 
judge’s ruling. 

The historic injunction was sought 
to put muscle in a suit brought by 
Local 71 against Akers/Central ex- 
actly 40 days earlier. The suit charged 
the company with violating its collec- 
tive bargaining agreements by laying 
off all the union employees and clos- 


ing its terminals—then operating with 
non-union drivers. 

Akers/Central assets tied up by the 
injunction are valued in excess of $10 
million. Local 71 has grievance claims 
against the company for its members, 
including vacation pay, which amount 
to several million dollars. 

Judge McMillan ruled there was 
“substantial likelihood” of success in 
the grievances filed by the Teamster 
affiliate under the freight agreement 
and supplements. The injunction ap- 
plies to all Akers/Central divisions 
and subsidiaries as well and, of course, 
now the company is trying to get out 
from under the court freeze. 

What makes Local 71’s action 
against Akers/Central so important is 
the number of people involved as well 
as any precedent the case might set 
for future litigation. 

Teamster agreements covering the 
company’s terminals in Charlotte, 
N.C., and Florence, S.C., have been 
in operation many years and, inci- 
dentally they include no-strike and no- 
lockout provisions. The contracts also 
provide for mandatory grievance and 
arbitration procedures. 

In 1974, Local 71 represented some 
1,200 employees of Akers/Central. By 
the end of 1977, the number had 
shrunk to about 200. 

In February of this year, according 
to Bowman, the motor line laid off all 
remaining union employees except for 
two individuals and closed all its ter- 
minals. Meanwhile, the company con- 
tinued to operate a so-called special 
handling division and employed 166 
drivers in this work—none of the 
drivers being members of Local 71. 


$280,000 Award 


Shown are some of the members of Teamster Local 542 in San Diego, Calif., who 
shared in a $280,000 arbitration award finally resolved on behalf of 100 workers 
after two years of legal maneuvering involving the Big Bear Markets, Inc. Local 
542 brought three separate suits against the company when Big Bear refused to 
recognize the union’s status. 


Teamsters in Court Battle to Protect Members’ Rights 


Earlier, of course, Bowman had 
filed grievances charging violation of 
the contract but time and technicalities 
have delayed any final decisions on 
most of the items. Meanwhile, most of 
the people involved, many of them 
with 20 and 30 years’ seniority, have 
been without work. 

Besides contract violations, Local 
71 claims, the company owes vacation 
pay exceeding $200,000 to laid-off em- 
ployees and claims there is no appar- 
ent reason why the money should not 
be paid. 

Bowman points out that Akers/Cen- 
tral had gross revenues in excess of 
$1 miliion for the third 4-week period 
this year. 

In addition, Akers/Central has de- 
faulted on more than $400,000 in pay- 
ments due the Central States, Southeast 
and Southwest Pension Fund. 

Local 71’s injunction plea noted 
that the Teamsters involved could be 
“irreparably injured” and never re- 
ceive the monies due them because: 

“. . Akers/Central has sold almost 
all of its tractors and trailers. It has 
also sold most of its terminals and it 
is attempting to sell valuable operating 
rights in Georgia to Smith’s Transfer 
Corporation for $2.5 million and other 
valuable rights between Raleigh, N.C., 
and New York City to Arkansas Best 
Freight, Inc., for $800,000 .. .” 

It was this appeal that was upheld 
by Judge McMillan to prevent a suc- 
cessful conclusion of what Local 71 
had asserted was a “runaway em- 
ployer” policy. 

The International Union, in support 
of Local 71, has transmitted a com- 
plaint to the ICC with reference to 
Akers/Central which actually is a tri- 
umvirate of companies: Akers Motor 
Lines, Inc., Central Motor Lines, Inc., 
and Northern Freight Lines, Inc. 

“The defendants,” declared the IBT, 
“without authorization from the ICC 
have willfully and unlawfully disabled 
themselves from discharging the obli- 
gations imposed by their certificates.” 

It was further charged that Akers/ 
Central in the past 15 months had 
closed 29 terminals with a disastrous 
effect upon hundreds of employees. 

Finally, the International Union 
asked the ICC to issue an order direct- 
ing Akers/Central to “cease and de- 
sist’ from violating the Interstate 
Commerce Act; requested an investi- 
gation of the situation, and also urged 
that relief be provided for the affected 
people in a proper manner. 


Puy 


United Way 
Gives Thanks 
To Fitzsimmons 


Teamster General President 
Frank E,. Fitzsimmons has re- 
ceived a letter of appreciation 
for cross-country Teamster sup- 
port of United Way campaigns 
of 1977-78. 

John W. Hanley, chairman of 
UW’s board of governors, wrote 
Fitzsimmons: “The generous re- 
sponse and participation of your 
members was in large measure 
responsible for our greatest ef- 
fort to date.” 


Teamster Construction Officer 


Appointed to Special Committee 


Karl Rogers, president of Teamster 
Local 541 in Kansas City, Mo., was 
named by Secretary of Labor Ray 
Marshall to a special committee estab- 
lished to find solutions for construc- 
tion problems in the Kansas City area. 

The 25-member committee of la- 
bor, business and government repre- 
sentatives will devote itself to solving 


Bobby Holmes Testimonial 
Benefits Israel Scholarship 


PROMINENT labor and government 
officials were among the 1,500 people 
who paid tribute to IBT Vice Presi- 
dent Robert Holmes in a testimonial 
dinner at Detroit, Mich., recently. 

Proceeds from the affair were used 
to establish a perpetual scholarship in 
Israel in Holmes’ name. 

General Secretary-Treasurer Ray 
Schoessling, appearing on behalf of 
the International Teamsters, shared 


speaking honors with Michigan Gov. 
William Milliken. The latter joined 
with Detroit Mayor Coleman Young 


ke 
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to present executive proclamations 
honoring Holmes. 

Others who spoke briefly included 
IBT Vice President Roy Williams, di- 
rector of the Central Conference of 
Teamsters: Irving Bluestone and Marc 
Stepp, United Auto Workers vice presi- 
dents; Sol Chaikin, president of the 
Ladies Garment Workers, and William 
Marshall, president of the Michigan 
federation, who served as toastmaster. 

Delegations of Teamsters were pres- 
ent from across the country. 


IBT Vice President Robert Holmes, his wife Vi and son Robbie are shown with 
(from left) IBT Vice President Roy Williams, Michigan Gov. William Milliken, and 
(at right), General Secretary-Treasurer Ray Schoessling. The occasion was a 
Detroit testimonial banquet attended by 1,500 in honor of Holmes. 


problems common to the industry, 
including seasonal unemployment. 


Rogers, a longtime Teamster leader 
in Kansas City, is a member of the 
policy committee of the Teamster 
National Building Material and Con- 
struction Division, 

Robert J. Brown, undersecretary 
of labor, addressed the initial meet- 
ing of the Kansas City construction 
group. He cited the experience of a 
similar committee in Chicago, IIl., 
which has successfully reduced sea- 
sonal joblessness as well as cut welfare 
and unemployment expenditures. 


Mainly, the achievement was made 
possible by rescheduling public con- 
struction projects. Brown explained 
how the situation involves government 
as the largest single source of con- 
struction funds and cited Kansas City 
as an example: 


“About 50 percent of federal con- 
struction funds come on the construc- 
tion market in the Kansas City area 
during the few weeks preceding and 
the few weeks following each fiscal 
year. 


“Obviously, you can’t build every- 
thing in three weeks. When business 
activity is concentrated on a few given 
weeks in a year, it is a situation which 
promotes inflation. One of the objec- 
tives of the committee will be to level 
off the peaks and valleys of activity so 
that employment in the construction 
industry will be a year-round activity.” 


Varied Assignments 


It will be the task of Rogers and 
other members of the special commit- 
tee to try and coordinate government 
agencies, construction planning, con- 
tract awards, project starts and work 
scheduling so as to eliminate bottle- 
necks and reduce undue pressure on 
the labor market. 


By relating training to industry 
needs and by reexamining industry 
practices and government regulations 
which may increase costs, the com- 
mittee can be expected to do much to 
solve some of the persistent underly- 
ing problems of the industry. The 
result will benefit Teamsters Union 
members, employers and the general 
public as well. 
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THE HIGHLIGHT of a recent testi- 
monial dinner honoring retired Local 
200 President Roy Lane was the pres- 
entation of a check for $20,000, the 
proceeds of the event, to the Milwau- 
kee chapter of the Muscular Dystrophy 
Association. 

Presentation of the large donation 
came during the banquet, at which 
more than 1,000 guests, among them 
top Teamsters Union leaders General 
President Frank Fitzsimmons and Gen- 
eral Secretary-Treasurer Ray Schoes- 
ling, had gathered to honor Lane’s 
years of union, civic and community 
service. 

Accepting the check from Local 200 
Secretary-Treasurer James Jesinski, 
MDA Regional Coordinator Gene 
Matel noted: “This is the largest 
amount of money we have ever re- 
ceived locally. I am deeply grateful 
to the Teamsters and to Roy Lane for 
the help.” 


Matel added that the money would 
go toward purchasing “transportation 
equipment for our patients such as 
electric wheelchairs, and in particular, 
a hydraulic lift for our swimming pool 
at our summer camp in the area. 

Fitzsimmons was the evening’s prin- 
cipal speaker, and in paying tribute 
to Lane, noted his long years of 
service to the labor movement, the 
Teamsters and Local 200. 

“Roy has reached a bench mark in 
his life,” Fitzsimmons said, and it’s a 
good time to reflect on his many 
achievements. 

“Roy Lane chose a career as a 
Teamster leader, and to my way of 
thinking, that puts him a cut above 
the others,” Fitzsimmons said. 

“We are no longer just a truck dri- 
vers union, but we are a union of 
American workers, and it didn’t just 
happen,” the Teamster leader noted. 

“It came about because men like 


Teamster Local 200 Secretary-Treasurer James Jesinski is shown presenting a 
$20,000 contribution to Gene Matel, regional coordinator of the Muscular Dys- 
trophy Association, the proceeds of a recent testimonial dinner for retired Local 
200 President Roy Lane. Attending the dinner, at which the presentation was 
made, were from left: Mrs. Lane, Teamsters General President Frank E. Fitzsim- 


mons, Roy Lane, Matel and Jesinski. 


Lane Dinner Benefits Dystrophic 


Roy Lane have worked and toiled to 
negotiate the best contracts, to pro- 
tect worker rights under those negoti- 
ated agreements, and to give a worker 
a total plan of job security, job dignity, 
financial well-being, and the where- 
withal to one day hang up the work 
clothes and put on the leisure robe of 
retirement.” 

In his tribute to Lane, General 
Secretary-Treasurer Ray Schoessling 
noted that in a Wisconsin Teamster 
story on Lane’s retirement, mention 
was made of both his labor and his 
community activities. 

“We could engage in quite a litany 
about the positions he has held and 
the major accomplishments which are 
to his credit,” he noted. 

“But the elements of his success 
story, I believe, are clearly defined. He 
learned the work his membership does 
by doing that work. He climbed the 
ladder of leadership, gaining confi- 
dence of those he sought to lead, and 
reached the top.” 

Another speaker, Central Confer- 
ence Director and International Vice 
President Roy Williams, recalled the 
many years he worked with Roy and 
how they sometimes disagreed. “But,” 
he said. “Roy always had the benefit 
of his people at heart and worked hard 
to get the best for them. Roy always 
needed a little more money than any- 
one else but it shows in the fine health 
center of Local 200.” 

Louis Peick, another International 
Vice President, brought greetings from 
Illinois Teamsters and spoke of his long 
friendship with Roy. “We leaned on 
each other and helped each other out 
many times,’ he recalled. “Roy, we 
may still call on you for advice even 
though you are retired.” 

Among the hundreds of guests at- 
tending the banquet were Wisconsin 
Governor Martin Schreiber and Mil- 
waukee Mayor Henry Maier, who 
joined in congratulating Lane on his 
achievements and praised his role as 
citizen of city and state. 

At the end of the evening, Gene 
Matel presented Lane with a plaque 
commending him on his service to the 
Muscular Dystrophy Association. An- 
other plaque came from the staff of 
Local 200 honoring him for his many 
years of service. 
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Teamsters Still 
Aid Boycott 
Of Coors Beer 


The strike of production workers 
against Adolph Coors Co., now is in 
its second year and Teamsters in 
Southern California continue to sup- 
port a nationwide boycott of the beer 
produced in Golden, Colo. 

Teamster Local 952 in Orange, 
Calif., has lent its aid to the Coors 
effort and will continue to do so, 
according to Lee Kearney, secretary- 
treasurer of the union which has had 
a running fight with two Orange 
County distributors of Coors beer. 

Said Kearney: “Help stamp out this 
growing cancer of anti-unionism in 
America.” 

Stan Zabek, Local 952 business 
agent, is chairman of the boycott 
committee in Orange County. 

So far, the boycott on behalf of 
several hundred Coors brewery work- 
ers has proven to be a thorn in the 
company’s profit ledgers. Coors’ share 
of the California beer market was cut 
nearly in half last year. Sales dropped 
25 percent in Colorado. 


Ship Launcher 


IBT Vice President Arnie Weinmeister, 
president of Teamster Joint Council 28 
in Seattle, Wash., spoke for organized 
labor recently on a program during the 
launching of a new submarine tender 
for the U.S. Navy’s nuclear sub fleet. 
Members of Teamster Local 117 worked 
on the construction of the ship at the 
Lockheed shipyards in Seattle. 


Teamster Commentary 


(Editor's Note: Richard Rhodes, retired secretary-treasurer of Team- 
ster Local 219 in Denver, recently received a letter from Senator 
Garn, of Utah, soliciting funds to wage a propaganda campaign 
against organized labor. Rhodes didn’t take the Senator's message 
lightly, as his reply to the Senator, printed below, indicates. Brother 
Rhodes’ letter is the Teamster Commentary for the month of May.) 


Senator E. J. Jake Garn 
Senate Office Building 
Washington, D.C. 20510 


Senator Garn: 


Received your letter seeking funds for the Heritage Foundation to fight 
Big Labor. 

First let me say to you that I have a nice pension from a very big labor 
union that arrives the first day of every month and has done so for the past 
seven years (much better than anything you politicians have enacted). 

Nobody has to belong to a union if he or she does not want to. There are 
plenty of non-union jobs for those who object to unions. No one made me join 
a union. I joined of my own free will and accord (to get a decent living from 
my: employer). 

I get my pension from the much maligned Teamsters Union, and it is in my 
mailbox the first day of each month (contrary to what you politicians would 
like to make everyone think). 

I have in the past written to your associate from Utah, Mr. Hatch, and 
requested that he remove my name from his junk mailing list. I am not a 
constituent of either of you. I now make the same request of you. My home is 
my castle and I am not required to have it invaded by junk mail. 

Further, I think you have a lot of nerve to send with United States Senate 
letterhead a plea for financial aid to any lobbying group, either business or 
labor. Then, of all things, sending a letter of this bulk for two cents. I pay 
estimated income tax four times a year and am required to pay thirteen cents 
each time, for what amounts to a fraction of an ounce. Therefore, I am for- 
warding to you with this letter, 11 cents to add to your stamp fund, so you too 
can abide by the rules the rest of us live with. 

You are so concerned about compulsory union membership and how big 
labor is taking the poor member’s money away from him. But you do not say 
a word about compulsory taxes levied on us all or about the tax write-offs that 
you must certainly support for Big Business. I see nothing that you object to 
on compulsory withholding of Social Security, (which I receive and am most 
grateful for), but if the politicians in Washington did not rape the Social Secu- 
rity Fund for years, it would not be in the trouble it is in. 

I shall make every effort to stay out of Utah, as I would not want to chance 
that any of my money might filter to your funds for reelection. 

The day when big management owned people such as the coal mines and 
railroads did 50 years ago is over, even if such people as you think Big Busi- 
ness should own the workers as chattel. 

Former President Gerald Ford once said that it cost one million dollars a 
year for each Congressman and Senator. There being 535 members of the two 
branches, that is a lot of money. I would suggest to the present President that 
he send all of you home for five years and save the taxpayers that money. You 
have passed so many ambiguous Jaws now that the lawyers are falling over 
each other trying to find out what was meant in the first place. 


Respectfully, 
/s/ Richard E. Rhodes 
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IBT 


Department of Safety and Health 


Safety and 


Health Is 
Everyone's 
Legitimate 
Demand 


121 Anti-Lock Standard Stricken by Court 


THE ANTI-LOCK feature of the 121 
air brake standard formulated by the 
National Highway Traffic Safety Ad- 
ministration has been kayoed by a 
decision of a federal appeals court. 

The Ninth U.S. Court of Appeals 
in San Francisco, Calif., ruled that 
the anti-lock device required to meet 
the Department of Transportation 
standards had been _ inadequately 
tested. Therefore, the court concluded, 
the standards themselves were invalid. 

It was noted in the decision, how- 
ever, that the federal government may 
propose new standards, including new 
stopping distance requirements, to re- 
place those invalidated. 

The court held that more data con- 
cerning the reliability and safety of 
vehicles equipped with the 121 brake’s 
anti-lock feature must be available 
before the government can enforce a 
standard requiring its installation. 


In fact, the decision said that the 
National Highway Traffic Safety Ad- 
ministration failed to conduct “inten- 
sive investigation of trucks and tractor- 
trailers certified under the standard.” 
Such failure, it was declared, was not 
only unreasonable but also “a legal 
abuse of discretion.” 

Until the agency “develops evi- 
dence” that the new 121 braking sys- 
tem’s anti-lock device does not create 
the possibility of greater danger to the 
public, the court said “those parts of 
the standards requiring heavier axles 
and the anti-lock device should be 
suspended.” 

“The ruling,’ noted the Wall Street 
Journal, “is likely to have a limited 
impact on the trucking industry, how- 
ever, because in the three years the 
standards have been in effect and 
under litigation, much of the newly 
developed braking system has proved 


DOT Sets Enforcement Policy 
On Runs Over 450 Miles 


The Department of Transportation’s 
Bureau of Motor Carrier Safety 
(BMCS) recently issued a statement 
setting forth its enforcement policy 
respecting runs in excess of 450 miles. 
The policy takes into account the daily 
driving limit of 10 hours under Fed- 
eral safety regulations and the nation- 
wide 55 mph speed limit. 

The BMCS policy states that trips 
of between 450 and 500 miles are 
“questionable”; that is, BMCS feels 
that some of these runs could not be 
completed within posted speed limits 
in 10 hours or less. However, BMCS 
will not require motor carriers to dis- 
continue trips of this length. Rather, 
BMCS will request that certain of 
these runs be documented by the 
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motor carrier as capable of completion 
within 10 hours. 

Trips of over 500 miles are “as- 
sumed” by BMCS to be incapable of 
completion without violating either the 
speed limit or the hours of service 
rule. This does not mean that every 
run over 500 miles is illegal and must 
be discontinued. It does mean that the 
burden is on the motor carrier to 
prove to BMCS that a particular run 
of 510 miles, for example, can be 
completed in 10 hours without exceed- 
ing 55 mph or other posted speed 
limits. 

Teamster members are urged to 
contact their local union representa- 
tives for further information or clari- 
fication on this matter should the prob- 
lem arise. 


to be effective.” 

There were various reactions to the 
court decision in a case involving 
Paccar, Inc., a manufacturer of heavy 
trucks, the Truck Equipment and 
Body Distributors Assn., and the 
American Trucking Assns., all of 
which brought separate suits that were 
amalgamated into one action. 

The International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, which has looked upon the 
121 brake’s anti-lock device as a 
saver of life on the nation’s highways, 
was disappointed by the ruling. The 
IBT department of safety and health 
has supported the new brake system 
and sought through the months to win 
full implementation of its use. 

Also, the International Union has 
favored legislation that would require 
enforcement of the government’s 
regulations concerning the use of the 
anti-lock device particularly which 
goes into operation automatically 
when a tractor-trailer nears a jack- 
knife situation. 

Manufacturers of tractors and 
trailers have resisted the brake inno- 
vation in general with the claim that 
it added too much cost to their prod- 
uct, was difficult to maintain, and also 
spread the rumor that drivers com- 
plained about it. 

ATA, an association of major com- 
mon carriers throughout the land, has 
generally reflected the attitude of its 
members who were offended by the 
added cost to equipment—although 
the cost is a pittance compared with 
the overall price of a rig. On the other 
hand, ATA has—as a practical mat- 
ter—made an effort to gain acceptance 
of the anti-lock device on the 121 
brake system because it was desirable 
and also required by law. 

Federal transportation officials now 
are studying the court’s ruling on the 
brake standard. 
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The Safety and Health Department 
at the International Union recently 
submitted comments to the U.S. De- 
partment of Transportation on the 
need to control toxic fumes in truck 
cabs. The comments were in response 
to a proposal by DOT’s Bureau of 
Motor Carrier Safety (BMCS). 

In its proposal, BMCS asked for 
answers to a series of specific ques- 
tions. Those questions and the essence 
of the Union’s answers follow: 

Should the current regulation on 
carbon monoxide be expanded to 
cover other toxic gases? The Union 
first urged BMCS to rewrite its rule 
on carbon monoxide, which now is too 
general to be of any value. The new 
rule should specify precise limits of 
carbon monoxide which could not be 
exceeded. In addition, it was pointed 
out that as different toxic gases are 
combined in an area, their effects are 
much more dangerous than when they 
are alone. For this reason, other gases 
such as nitric oxide and nitrogen di- 
oxide should also be regulated. 

Should BMCS also regulate hydro- 
carbons? These are unburned carbon 
particles from the exhaust, and they 
come in many varieties. While the 
health effects of some hydrocarbons 
remain a mystery, many have been 
shown to have adverse effects on 
humans. For this reason, the Union 
stated that the hydrocarbon formalde- 
hyde, often found in diesel cabs at 
irritating levels, should be regulated. 

Should these rules apply to gasoline 
powered trucks as well as diesels? The 
Union pointed out that while many 
of the gases found in the cabs of these 
trucks will differ from the gases found 
in diesel cabs, the reasons for limiting 
them remain the same. The driver’s 
long-term health and short-term ability 
to control the vehicle are at stake in 
either type truck. The Union urged 
that the same toxic gases be regulated 
in gasoline powered trucks for the 
present, and that research be con- 
ducted to determine whether certain 
other gases, like benzene, pose a spe- 
cial threat in these vehicles. 

What levels of concentration of 
these gases should be set as a maxi- 
mum? In answering this question, the 
Union relied first on the exposure lim- 
its for the various gases that are rec- 
ommended by the National Institute 
for Occupational Safety and Health 


IBT Urges Limits 
On Truck Cab Fumes 


(NIOSH). It’s the responsibility of 
NIOSH to establish safe exposure lev- 
els for chemicals likely to be found 
in the workplace. Starting from there, 
the Union noted that these levels as- 
sume a daily exposure time of only 
8 hours, rather than the 10 hours 
most truck drivers work. In addition, 
the combined effects of more than one 
gas had to be considered. 

Limits on concentrations of gases 
are measured in terms of the particles 
of that gas found in every 1 million 
particles of the air that’s being moni- 
tored. The Union recommended that 
carbon monoxide be limited to 35 
parts per million, nitrogen dioxide to 
1 part per million, nitric oxide to 25 
parts per million, and formaldehyde 
to 1 part per million. 

In closing, the Union pointed out 
that toxic gases levels found in some 
truck cabs today create a potential risk 
to driver health and urged BMCS to 
act quickly to eliminate this threat. 


Single Volume 


Leukemia Veep 


John Stacey Lyons, secretary-treasurer 
of Teamster Local 36 in San Diego, 
Calif., recently was elected a vice presi- 
dent of the Leukemia Society of Amer- 
ica, Inc., a national voluntary health 
organization. Lyons was one of the 
founders of the society’s chapter in 
San Diego. 


International Union Distributes 
Motor Carrier Safety Regulations 


A COMPLETE SET of Bureau of 
Motor Carrier Safety regulations, offi- 
cial interpretations of those rules, and 
out-of-service criteria is now in the 
process of being distributed to all 
affiliates of the International Brother- 
hood of Teamsters. 

In a covering letter to local unions, 
signed jointly by General President 
Frank E. Fitzsimmons and General 
Secretary-Treasurer Ray Schoessling, 
it was declared that the 136-page book 
contains information “of critical im- 
portance to an officer or agent serving 
members who are covered by Depart- 
ment of Transportation regulations.” 

Prepared by the IBT Department 
of Safety and Health, the volume’s 
first part sets out the actual Federal 
Motor Carrier Safety Regulations re- 
garding driver qualifications, required 
equipment, hours of service limita- 
tions, inspection and maintenance pro- 
cedures, and general safe-driving prac- 
tices. 

The second part lists all the official 
interpretations that have been issued 


by the Department of Transportation 
on the regulations. It was noted by 
Fitzsimmons and Schoessling that 
often the interpretations are more use- 
ful than the regulations when facing 
everyday situations on the road. 

The third section is the “Out-of- 
Service Manual.” Under the govern- 
ment’s regulations, a vehicle may be 
placed out of service by a federal in- 
spector for violation of regulations 
pertaining to equipment defects. The 
rule says the vehicle may not be 
driven again until repairs are made. 
The defects that would prompt an 
“Out-of-Service” sticker are detailed. 

“We urge each of you to familiarize 
yourself with the contents of this 
book,” wrote Fitzsimmons and Schoes- 
sling. 

Affiliates were urged to refer ques- 
tions to the IBT Safety and Health 
Department or one of the Area Con- 
ference safety and health coordinators. 

The volume also includes the ad- 
dresses of the regional officers of the 
Bureau of Motor Carrier Safety. 
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Inevitable 
Enemies 


THERE ARE hundreds of thousands 
of highly skilled Teamster truck 
drivers. 

They successfully face highway 
hazards and traffic challenges daily 
that most motorists are confronted 
with perhaps only infrequently. They 
pilot equipment that weighs tens of 
thousands of pounds. 

Yet, now and then, the most pro- 
fessional driver can fall victim in a 
most unexpected manner to what the 
average person probably would con- 
sider the most ridiculous of accidents: 
A slip or fall. 

Slips or falls happen because of ice 
on a step, shoe soles slick with rain 
water, a sore finger that prevents the 
hand from getting a solid grip on a 
rail, or a dozen other unexpected 
things. 

Any driver with experience will 
admit, too, that a slip or fall can be 
caused by that mysterious element of 
carelessness that so often rides tandem 
with habitual, repetitive action over a 
period of years. 

Whatever the reason, the slip or fall 
can happen to any professional driver. 
And it can have disastrous conse- 
quences in the form of a serious or 
lingering injury to head, back or legs. 

Responding to Teamsters Union 
concern over the problem of driver 
slips and falls, the Department of 
Transportation recently made the sub- 
ject a study in depth and came up with 
some surprising answers. It was found, 
for example, that: 

—Slips and falls account for about 
14 percent of all driver personal in- 
jury accidents and nine percent of all 
carriers’ personal injury accidents. 

—Approximately 54 percent of slip 
and fall accidents happen on the trac- 
tor or driver area and 46 percent hap- 
pen on the trailer or cargo area. 

—Slip and fall medical costs ac- 
count for 11 percent of carriers’ total 
medical costs. 

—Slip and fall workmen’s compen- 
sation costs account for 10 percent of 
carriers’ total workmen’s compensation 
costs. 

The findings, based on a study of 
46 carriers with 21,644 records 
searched for the year 1974, prompted 
Robert A. Kaye, director of the Bu- 
reau of Motor Carrier Safety, to 
comment: 

“This study has provided the bureau 
with a greater perspective on the prob- 


lem of slip and fall accidents. It will 
be used to determine if rule-making in 
the area of non-slip surfaces and 
handholds is necessary.” 

General President Frank E. Fitz- 
simmons applauded the DOT study 
which followed through on Teamsters 
Union suggestions made by the Inter- 
national’s safety and health depart- 
ment several years ago. 

It was proposed that commercial 
motor vehicles be required to have 
non-slip surfaces and handholds at 
locations where drivers must climb 
upon the vehicles in order to perform 
duties related to the operation of the 
equipment. 

Slips and falls occur when drivers 
are performing such tasks as connect- 
ing air and electrical lines between 
tractors and trailers, entering or leav- 
ing cabs, walking or climbing upon 
trailers or cargo for the purpose of 
checking the rig and its cargo. 

When the slip or fall happens, the 
result is an injury to the spinal area 
about a fourth of the time. Some 37 
percent of such accidents involve the 
ankle, knee or leg. The remainder 
affect the head, arms and hands. 

Four driver categories were consid- 
ered in the DOT research which dis- 
covered that tank drivers had the 
highest percentage of falls and slips in 
relation to their total accident pic- 
ture—23 percent. Following in order 
were: carhaulers, 14 percent; van 
drivers, 11 percent, and flatbed drivers, 
nine percent. 

The same percentages held approxi- 
mately true in terms of slips and falls 
per million vehicle miles, per dispatch 
and per drivers employed. An excep- 
tion was the carhaulers which had a 
higher incidence rate with the great 
majority of injuries, as might be ex- 
pected, happening in the cargo area. 

The significance of the slip-and-fall 
findings is that a cause of injury— 
heretofore thought by many to be 
relatively unimportant—is indeed one 
of the most hazardous aspects of work 
performed by truck drivers. 

Unfortunately, it was impossible to 
determine the effect of weather as a 
factor in slips and falls of drivers be- 
cause sO many reports failed to indi- 
cate the conditions at the time of 
mishap. 

Besides its own findings, DOT’s re- 
cent report on slips and falls as a 
source of truck-related personal injury 


accidents also drew from information 
supplied by the International Brother- 
hood of Teamsters regarding the re- 
sults of earlier studies made in four 
different areas: 

1. A Bureau of Labor Statistics 
study made in New York state con- 
cerning the conditions of equipment 
at the time of accident—that is, 
whether the equipment was rolling or 
not, and whether driver exertion was 
involved. 

2. A State of California study re- 
garding the disabling injuries to drivers 
hurt in or around the cabs of sta- 
tionary trucks. 

3. A review of work injuries in- 
curred by truck drivers in Wisconsin 
for the year 1969 in which 2,438 
cases were considered in terms of fall- 
ing or jumping to different levels of 
equipment. 

4. Another Wisconsin study of 
workmen’s compensation in that state 
in which it was estimated that the 
number of driver slips and falls prob- 
ably was five times as many as re- 
ported because Wisconsin law says a 
report is needed only in case of a 
fatality, permanent disability or tem- 
porary injury involving wage loss be- 
yond three days. 

DOT also had the advantage of a 
study by the Transportation Safety 
Assn., of Ontario, Canada, in which 
it was reported that more than 50 per- 
cent of truck driver slips and falls 
involved the entry/egress systems for 
both the cab and cargo area. 

Then there were the findings by 
Liberty Mutual Insurance Co., which 
conducted research on steps and grab- 
rails, operational techniques for load- 
ing and unloading, ladders, vehicle 
hydraulic tiedowns, non-skid grating 
materials and other factors with the 
hope of reducing its customer’s losses. 

DOT further drew on the findings 
of the National Tank Truck Carriers, 
Inc., of the American Trucking Assns., 
Inc., which concentrated on slips and 
falls among tank drivers and found 
that about a third of such mishaps 
were catwalk accidents. 

The government’s survey was well- 
rounded and included large, small and 
medium-sized carriers. However, there 
was an absence of precise and specific 
data in some areas of research. It was 
concluded that an actual slip-and-fall 
survey with analysis was greatly 
needed. 


Special Report 


Inflation Is More Than Just a Word 


GOVERNMENT LEADERS tend to 
forget that every time they talk ways 
to combat inflation, that it is not just 
the stock market that gets shook up. 


Wage earners feel panicky, too, 
when they read that they may once 
again become the victims of another 
incomes freeze. 


That they may be forced anew to 
watch helplessly as quantities and 
qualities of goods and services begin 
to shrink or disappear so that profit 
levels remain high while their income 
remains unchanged. 


Wage earners lack the same alterna- 
tives to inflation that are available to 
_ manufacturers and distributors. 

Working people cannot arbitrarily 
reduce the sweat of their brow from 
8 ounces to 6 ounces and demand the 
same price for their labor. 

Nor can they arbitrarily cut their 
hours of work and demand the old 
rate of pay. 

Even under a union contract, they 
would soon find themselves out of 
work if they tried these things. 

Does anyone in government seri- 
ously believe that the constant adjust- 
ments in sizes of bottles and packages 
in the marketplace is a basic innova- 
tion made only to accommodate the 
advent of the metric system? To im- 
prove attractiveness or convenience so 
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as to outsell somebody else in the 
same business? 

Of course not. 

Working people understand this. 
They know that when they pay 20 
cents for a 12-ounce bottle of soda 
pop, and the price goes up to a quar- 
ter, that the profit margin increases. 

They further understand that when 
the price remains a quarter and the 
size later drops to 10 ounces, that the 
profit margin increases once again. 

And they are beginning to under- 
stand that when manufacturers substi- 
tute plastic for metal or compute 
amounts by metrics that still more, 
hidden profit is made. 

Government leaders seem not to 
have caught up with this dilemma 
facing wage earners. They overlook 
that working people, as consumers, 
have only limited financial stamina 
and then they are gasping with an 
empty purse. 

That soon parents must say to their 
kids, “No soda pop this week. Just 
every other week from now on.” “Or, 
the wife to the husband: “I bought a 
half-pound of meat for the stew in- 
stead of a pound—it’ll still taste the 
same.” 

These are the things which inflation 
makes: Self-denial, hunger pains, rag- 
gedness and the diminishment of hope. 

But not for all Americans. 


It is exciting to read in the Wall 
Street Journal that business profits in 
1978 are expected to increase 11 per- 
cent to a record of nearly $180 billion 
this year. 

Or to read that the profits of the 
4,700 federally chartered national 
banks jumped 12 percent last year 
to $5.13 billion, compared with an 
increase of 7.7 percent the previous 
year, according to the U.S. Comp- 
troller. 

Where does all the money come 
from for these miraculous achieve- 
ments? Guess. 

But wait. 

Then read on the same day that 
early 1978 Consumer Price Index 
figures indicate an inflation rate of 
8.4 percent for America’s consumers 
for the year yet to finish. 

“The unsettling price news,” said 
the New York Times, “is expected to 
make it more difficult for the Admin- 
istration to achieve its goal of wage 
and price deceleration, a key part of 
a newly emerging anti-inflation policy.” 

And where is the money coming 
from in this instance? Same answer. 

But wait—there’s still more. 

Read on the same day how a court 
of appeals in New York State ruled 
that the state-mandated wage freeze 
on New York City agencies during the 
1975 fiscal crisis was constitutional— 


even when applied to union contracts 
already in effect. 

How does that grab you? 

It is becoming clear that there is a 
one-sided assault today on inflation 
in the United States: All the effort 
seems aimed at the good ol’ wage 
earner who is, in point of fact, being 
educated again to restrain himself and 
get along as best he can. There is an 
implication that if he can’t do this 
voluntarily, it will be done for him. 

Consider the developments of re- 
cent weeks. 

As President Carter hopped away 
to South America and Africa for a 
week-long joust of foreign affairs, he 
left behind a smelly bomb in the na- 
tion’s capitol. A headline described it: 
“U.S. Consulting Industry on Wages, 
Prices.” 

There it was in black and white. 
Government experts and the Council 
on Wage and Price Stability were 
meeting with certain industrial execu- 
tives—neither the industry or leaders 
were identified—and, the story added: 

“Labor leaders will be asked to 
consult with the council later, as 
major negotiations approach.” 

Perhaps the White House took the 
lopsided approach because the U.S. 
Chamber of Commerce strongly pub- 
licized its inflation poll which discov- 
ered that the business community 
feared the possibility of wage-price 
controls. 

Unions, of course, seldom purchase 
national polling companies to do a 
job. Therefore, any union fear of 
wage-price controls lacked urgency, 
much less notice. 

Wage earners, meanwhile, contin- 
ued to conduct their private little polls 
daily in the supermarkets, department 
stores, gasoline stations, and other 
similarly remarkable places for testing 
attitudes about the value of the 
Yankee dollar. 

“President Carter,” wrote an eco- 
nomic affairs columnist recently, 
“keeps winding up as though he were 
about to deliver a hard pitch against 
inflation, but he keeps balking.” 

It has been suggested that what- 
ever decision is made by the White 
House regarding inflation, it will be 
politically offensive to somebody. 

Now, guess who is able to muster 
the least amount of organized indig- 
nation across the land? That’s right. 
The wage earner. 

Government experts talk about 
“macroeconomic” policies versus ‘“‘mi- 
croeconomic” policies for hours on 
end as they struggle with the subject 
of inflation. Then they run out and 


buy a drink and sit on velvet wringing 
their hands and mumbling through 
pretzels, “Something’s gotta be done.” 

That’s the way things go in Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

When all is said and done, the 
experts seem to invariably return to 
their favorite subject—an incomes 
policy. An incomes policy will do it. 
An incomes policy is the only answer, 
etc. 

That would be great if they meant 
all incomes. But to them, incomes 
policy is synonymous with wage con- 
trols only. 

Not so long ago, a business writer 
offered the following paragraph to 
thrill rich and poor readers alike: 

“There is, to be sure, one seemingly 
reasonable argument for some sort of 
incomes policy. Inflation has been a 
major worry in the U.S. for close to 
a dozen years. Contracts and even in- 
dividuals’ habits have come to incor- 
porate the near-certainty of more of 
the same. Some sort of shock treat- 
ment, the argument says, is needed to 
break the inflation psychosis.” 

How about the appearance in the 
streets of thousands of hungry, tat- 
tered people whose paychecks can’t 
hack it anymore? 


Korn Dies 


MB ee, 
Lawrence L. Korn, longtime Teamster 
dairy leader in Buffalo, N.Y., died re- 
cently after undergoing surgery. Korn 
retired nearly five years ago after serv- 
ing as head of the old Teamster Local 
39 from 1949 until the day he stepped 
down. For nearly a score of years he 
was vice president of Joint Council 46 
in Buffalo and also served 10 years as 
recording secretary of the old Buffalo 
Federation of Labor. He was one of the 
ee organizers of his local union in 


$77,000 in Medical Bills 


Shown is the Tomski family of Fairfield, O., and Teamster Local 957, who are 
better off by $77,000 in medical bills paid on behalf of little Tom Tomski by 
the Teamsters Ohio Highway Drivers Welfare Fund. Tom Jr.’s first 18 months 
of living was one medica! operation and complication after another, but today 
he is fine as can be seen in this recent photo (left to right): Tom Sr., sister 
Tonya, Tom Jr., and the mother, Pat—all smiles over the $77,000 benefits re- 
turned to the family on a $20 monthly investment in Teamster dues. Brother 
Tomski calls Teamster membership, ‘“‘America’s Best Investment.” 
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in indiana 


Professional Health Workers 
Vote Teamster Representation 


PROFESSIONALS with education of 
master’s degrees and higher joined 
with non-professional employees of the 
Gary, Ind., Community Mental Health 
Center recently in voting for represen- 
tation by Teamster Local 743 of Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Overall, the health center employs 
around 90 people. The pros voted 21 
to 7 in the same unit with the non-pros 
who balloted 50 to 9 in favor of the 
union, according to Donald Peters, 
president of Local 743. 

Three of an additional eight new 
units won by Local 743 in other repre- 
sentation elections also were in the 
health industry. Altogether, the union 
brought in more than 500 new mem- 
bers with the poll successes. 

Included in the wins were the Mun- 
ster Medical Inn, a rehabilitation cen- 


ter in Munster, Ind., where there are 
160 in the bargaining unit. The vote 
was 82 to 34 for the union. 


Non-professional employees of Lon- 
don Memorial Hospital in Chicago 
voted 29 to 21 for Local 743. At May- 
flower Pavilion, a Chicago nursing 
home, the pro-union vote was 51 to 4 
with two challenges. 


Other organizing victories won by 
the Chicago-based union were all in 
that city: warehousemen at Midwest 
Merchandisers; animal food processors 
at Triangle Salvage; engine repairmen 
at Diesel Recon; plastic novelty work- 
ers at Vinyl-Weld, and production 
workers at Kimberly Rose, Inc., a 
manufacturer of stadium cushions. 
The latter two units have 80 and 65 
members respectively. 


Diabetes Fighters 


Don Enock (second from right) receives a $4,200 check from Jack Frazier, secre- 
tary-treasurer of Teamster Local 261 in New Castle, Pa., to go to the Shenango 
Valley Chapter Juvenile Diabetes Foundation. Enoch, chairman of the organization, 
has a son afflicted by the disease and he and his wife, Nancy, inspired the work. 
Flanking Enoch and Frazier are Robert Maskrey (left) and James Glaab (right) 
who headed an employee team that raised the money at the Golden Dawn Foods 


Co., warehouse in Sharon, Pa. 
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William Wetzel, who retired in 1970 
after serving 14 years as secretary- 
treasurer of Teamster Local 126 in 
Fond du Lac, Wis., died recently at the 
age of 55. Wetzel’s union career began 
in 1935 at Teamster Local 75 in Green 
Bay, Wis. He later served in various 
offices in the local union and went to 
Local 126 originally as a trustee for the 
International Union in 1953 and was 
first elected in 1956. 


Truck Drivers 
Still Think 
IBT Is Tops 


While wage earners from scores of 
different fields of work seek Team- 
sters Union membership, the interest 
of truck drivers continues as local 
unions win representation elections, 

Teamster Local 100 of Cincinnati, 
O., recently won the unanimous vote 
of drivers employed by M. Link Dis- 
tributing Co., a beverage firm, accord- 
ing to Odell Hinkle, secretary-treas- 
urer of the union. 

Drivers, yardmen and mechanics 
employed by Stowell Equipment, Inc., 
in Stockton, Calif., voted heavily for 
Teamster Local 439, according to Ace 
Hatten, president of the union. 

Road drivers working for O.T.T. 
Trucking, Inc., of Chicago, IIl., voted 
overwhelmingly for Teamster Local 
710, according to William Joyce, sec- 
retary-treasurer of the union. 

Not to be outdone, ambulance driv- 
ers for the Decatur (Ill.) Ambulance 
Service, voted 12 to 2 for Teamster 
Local 279, according to Allen Weiss, 
assistant business agent for the union. 


Contract Signing 


Local 456 Wins 
Unusual 
Election Ballot 


OIL COMPANY workers in New 
York State recently chose Teamster 
representation in an election conducted 
under the most unique circumstance 
—in a courthouse before a judge. 

Arthur Revellese, secretary-treasurer 
of Local 456 in Elmsford, N.Y., said 
the reason for the unusual procedure 
was the refusal of the Love Oil Co., 
to negotiate with Local 456, despite 
an 8-day strike, unless the workers 
voted in a secret ballot election, 

Inasmuch as the regional office of 
the National Labor Relations Board 
would be unable to set up an election 
for at least two weeks—thus prolong- 
ing the life of the strike—the union 
and the company agreed to select a 
judge as the neutral third party to 
Oversee a vote on the matter. 

They found the court of Judge Al- 
bert M. Rosenblatt agreeable to the 
task and the election commenced in 
in the early afternoon. The ballots 
were counted by the judge in front 
of all the employees working at Love 


Teamster Local 696 of Topeka, Kan., and the Shawnee County Public Works ©! Co.’s two locations in Poughkeep- 
Department signed an agreement recently covering 40 employees. Shown (left sic, N.Y., and Carmel, N.Y. 
-y ey are: Back set Moore, see bumness agent for Local 696; Revellese said the oil drivers and 
‘obe: raves, union negotiating committeeman; Commissioner Roland Hug, : sia { 
and Wilson Walker, another member of the union committee. Front row— ~*~ OMe et de Vee ie 
to 3 in favor of the union while the 


Larry Woodward, commissioner, and Mary Bogart, who chaired the union ‘ Sens : 
committee. insulation installers at Carmel favored 


the Teamsters 8 to 2. 
Negotiations commenced on a con- 
tract when the ballot count was com- 
Brewery Retirees pleted and an agreement was reached 
by 7 o'clock that night as Revellese 
and Louis Sansone, president of Local 
456, headed the negotiating commit- 
tee. 


Travel Club 
Employees Vote 
For Teamsters 


Maintenance employees of the Ports 
of Call Travel Club in Denver, Colo., 
voted overwhelmingly for Teamster 
representation in a recent election. 

The ballot count was 33 to 7 in 
favor of the International Union, ac- 
cording to Norman Greene, director 
of the Teamster Airline Division. 

Carl Spencer of Teamster Local 961 
in Denver and Dominick Perez, an 
organizer for Teamster Joint Council 


Teamster retirees who compiled a total of 511 years on the job for the Falls City 
Brewing Co., in Louisville, Ky., are shown upon the occasion of a luncheon in —- ; : 
their honor. Each retiree received a pewter beer stein from the company with >4, conducted the successful organiz- 
name and dates of employment as a member of Teamster Local 783. ing Campaign. 
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Labor Dept. Says 


5,000,000 Summer Jobs 
Available for Teenagers 


TEENAGERS seeking summer work 
this year will have an estimated five 
million jobs open to them, according 
to the Department of Labor. 

More than a million of the jobs 
will cough up paychecks underwritten 
by federal money. 

By regions, government officials say 
the overall summer job outlook is best 
in the south and midwest where 
prospects are better than average. 

In the far west, the chance for 
summer work is described as “excel- 
lent” for teenagers. Only in the east- 
ern part of the nation is the situation 
considered marginal and less than 
average. 

The traditional teenage job havens 
of amusement parks, restaurant chains, 
and outdoor work such as road con- 
struction and maintenance, gardening, 
etc., will account for the great bulk 
of employment for youngsters. 

Employment experts say one area 
that often is overlooked by youngsters 
seeking summer work is that of sales 
where, if a person is lucky, they can 
earn exceptional incomes on commis- 
sions. However, the hours are long in 
most cases. 

Many college students, of course, 
will seek part-time employment con- 
nected in some way with their field of 
study. In this respect, there are a 
great many companies that hire stu- 
dents in the fields of engineering or 
other technical work. 

Jobs sponsored by federal funding 


Mail Order Contract 


Teamsters employed by Aldens, Inc., a Chicago-based mail order company, 


are spaced this year so as to fill the 
vacuum in many areas where summer 
work is less than abundant. 

Funding in this type of program 
comes under the Comprehensive Em- 
ployment and Training Act and is 
expected to provide work for more 
than a million youngsters at a cost of 
$730 million this year. 

Work under the CETA auspices 
takes in positions in state and county 
as well as municipal governments. 
The jobs usually are 10 weeks in-dura- 
tion and go to economically deprived 
youngsters between the ages of 14 
and 20. 

The Federal Summer Employment 
Program for Youth also will fund 
about 100,000 jobs in federal govern- 
ment offices around the country. 

There are numerous other agen- 
cies—such as the Interior Department 
which has a Youth Conservation 
Corps—that offer summer work to 
teenagers. 

Officials urge youngsters to contact 
the nearly 2,500 state employment 
service offices. While most summer 
work is committed by mid-May and 
turnover is slow, the energetic teen- 
ager should be able to nail something 
down before the end of school. 

One method that is almost surefire 
is to take the yellow pages and check 
businesses where young people, or 
adults for that matter, may not want 
to work because of some disagreeable 
aspect of the labor. 


aproved a new 3-year contract negotiated by Local 743 by a vote of 1,155 te 58 
in mail balloting. Members of the negotiating committee are shown with Donald 
Peters, Local 743 president, next to the blackboard, and Chester Glanton (third 
to left of Peters), Local 743 business agent. The agreement provided for wage 
gains as well as improvements in pensions and other fringes. 
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Retiree 


William Barr, nine years a trustee of 
Teamster Local 963 in Bradford, Pa., 
received a plaque from friends and 
colleagues recently when he retired. 
The honor came at a dinner. Barr 
worked 33 years for United Refining 
Co., in Warren, Pa. 


Insurance Firm 


Gives Support 


To Labor Reform 


The labor law reform bill has been 
endorsed by the American Income 
Life Insurance Co., of Waco, Tex., in 
a move that surprised much of the 
business community. 

The endorsement, contrary to the 
views of most of America’s business 
community, was made known in a 
letter to all U.S. Senators from Ber- 
nard Rapoport, board chairman of 
American Income Life. The company 
is licensed in 48 states. 

Rapoport wrote the senators that 
his firm’s dealings with the Office and 
Professional Employees International 
Union, bargaining agent for his em- 
ployees the past 20 years, have been 
“firm but fair,” and added that the 
collective bargaining agreements had 
been of constructive value to both the 
company and its employees. 

In a separate statement, Rapoport 
said: “I find it difficult as a business- 
man to understand why some em- 
ployers in this day and age are so 
adamantly anti-union. Unions build 
purchasing power, productivity, and 
better communities. They are essential 
to the welfare of democratic capital- 
ism. Labor law reform in no way 
changes the basic law now governing 
labor-management relations in the na- 
tion. It establishes procedural reforms 
needed to assure workers the free 
choice in union representation already 
called for by law.” 


“How Sweet it Is” 


Retiree Donates to DRIVE 
In Teamsterism Appreciation 


“I have much to be thankful for,” 
wrote Ray Neapolitan in a letter to 
Peter Thomas, secretary-treasurer of 
Teamster Local 744 in Chicago, IIl., 
“and would like to express my thoughts 
and feelings about what the union has 
done for me.” 

Neapolitan retired last December 
as a member of Local 744 after work- 
ing 34 years as an employee of Willett 
Motor Coach. 

To prove his feelings, Neapolitan’s 
letter contained a check which he 
described as a “voluntary contribu- 
tion” to be used for political purposes 
in accordance with the union’s con- 
stitution and the rules of DRIVE, the 
International Union legislative arm. 

Here is what Neapolitan expressed 
in his letter: 

“Union and management working 
together for the good of man has 
brought me all this— 

“Education for our three children. 
My wife and I own our home and a 


$7,378 Backpay 


Ruben Garza (right) is happy as he receives a $7,378 backpay check from 


car. Serious operations that have oc- 
curred through the years have been 
paid for by our health and welfare 
program which would otherwise have 
taken me years to repay if we had not 
had such a generous health plan. 

“It is hard to believe there are 
individuals who, with their lies and 
slander, try to knock the union. 

“We who have retired—and there 
are many of us—are proof that re- 
tirement is great, especially when you 
have a pension check that is in the 
mailbox the first of every month. 
This makes me think of a phrase often 
used by Jackie Gleason, ‘How sweet 
it is!” 

“|. . I am grateful to the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Teamsters and 
all the officials who worked so hard 
to bring us retirees the good life the 
rest of our tomorrows. 

Fraternally yours, 
Ray Neapolitan, 
Chicago, Ill. 


Raymond Domenic (center), secretary-treasurer of Teamster Local 738 in Chicago, 
Ill. The union won the settlement on arbitration of Garza’s discharge by Brach. 
At left is Joe Rovetto, Local 738 business agent. 


Agent Dies 


Robert Sick, business agent for Team- 
sters Local 85 in San Francisco, Calif., 
died recently. Sick joined the union in 
1947 and held various offices through 
the years from 1962 until 1974 when 
he was elected business agent. 


Alert Teamster 
Saves Life 
Of Air Pilot 


Larry Brown of Teamster Local 574 
in Cape Girardeau, Mo., has been 
credited with quick action that prob- 
ably saved the life of an airplane pilot 
in distress. 

Brown, a night watchman for North 
American Rockwell at the Perryville, 
Mo., municipal airport, was about to 
complete his nightside shift an hour 
before midnight when he heard a 
small airplane flying overhead and ap- 
parently having trouble locating the 
airstrip. The airport’s runway lights, 
then being repaired, were not in oper- 
ation. 

Brown quickly got into his auto, 
drove to the end of the runway pave- 
ment and began blinking his headlights 
toward the distressed pilot. The pilot 
picked up the signal and made a safe 
landing. 

It developed that the flier truly was 
in trouble. He had made arrangements 
with relatives to help him land that 
night should the airport’s lights still 
not be functioning. However, the rela- 
tives’ car became mired in mud a few 
hundred yards away and so they were 
unable to signal. 
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File Company 
Employees 
Go Teamster 


A strong majority of 117 produc- 
tion and maintenance workers em- 
ployed by Grobet File Co., in Carl- 
stadt, N.J., voted for Teamster Local 
966 of New York City in a recent 
representation election. 

John Agothos, organizing director 
for Local 966, said the National La- 
bor Relations Board counted 64 votes 
for the union and 37 against. Another 
dozen ballots were challenged but 
made no difference in the outcome. 

The large bargaining unit includes 
drivers and warehouse employees, 
print shop employees and plant cleri- 
cal workers. 

Agothos said the organizing cam- 
paign took 13 weeks during which the 
employer used every delaying tactic 
possible to forestall a free election 
among the workers. 

Contract negotiations now are un- 
der way with rank’n’file members of 
the union committee being: Bill Hoef- 
smit, Joe Nowak, Bill Smith, Lucille 
Rohrman, Terry Young, Rosemary 
Solimine, Ralph Rizzuto, Eleanor 
Conway, Nancy Sanzari, Arlene De 
Robertis, Rose Manfredi and Tom 
Florino. 


Delivery Door 
Ruling Won 
by Local 686 


Teamster Local 686 of North An- 
dover, Mass., has won an arbitration 
decision that significantly protects the 
security of Teamster delivery drivers 
in New England. 

Joseph Padellaro, president of Local 
686, said the ruling by the New 
Hampshire State Board of Arbitration 
and Conciliation went against the Sun- 
shine Biscuit Co., in New England. 

The issue involved the company 
arbitrarily eliminating store-door de- 
livery and replacing it with what it 
termed bakery-door drop shipments. 
The innovation permitted Sunshine to 
convert large food storage centers and 
chain stores to drop shipments at their 
warehouses. Every conversion had the 
result of eliminating drivers. 

Local 686 presented its case before 
the state board which found Sunshine 
to be in violation of the contract. The 
company was instructed to reinstate 
all employees affected by the change 
in operation, and also to reimburse 
them for their losses. 
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Safe Driver 


Teamster Tom Sawka (left) of Local 401 in Wilkes-Barre, Pa., received a plaque 
recently for achieving the longest safe-driving record of any driver employed by 
Acme Markets, Inc. Sawka’s wife, Mary Ann, and Peter McGoldrich, company 
president, shared roles in the presentation. 
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Retirement Party 


¢ a pee a ‘ ~ i z Gee Paid e 
Retirees of Teamster Local 371 in Rock Island, Ill., were treated to a special ban- 
quet recently by Lee Frame, president of the union, with former active members 
coming from as far as California and Florida to participate. Shown with Frame 
(left) are Mr. and Mrs. Edward Broderse of Garden Grove, Calif. About 200 
attended the affair. Frame said the retired members of Local 371 draw a total 
of $128,246 in pension payments every month. 


Retires After 47 Years 


Co-workers joined to honor Chris Guerra, a member of Teamster Local 655 of 
Redwood City, Calif., with a cake upon the occasion of his retirement after 47 
years on the job for Fleming Foods. Guerra was the first employee hired by the 
warehouse. Watching Judy Hinch cut the cake are (left to right): Fred Sanchez, 
Jr., John Gutowski, Guerra, Jack Goldberger, president of Teamster Joint Council 
7, and Chris Cunha. 


‘Good Turn Award’ 


L 


Marshall McDuffy (left) receives the “Good Turn Award’’ from Carl Timmins, Boy 
Scout executive, in appreciation for the $2,400 donation by Teamster Local 525 
of Alton, Ill., toward the purchase of canoes for Boy Scouts in the Alton area. 
McDuffy is secretary-treasurer of Local 525. 
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University 
Workers Choose 


Teamster Local 


Teamster Local 48 of Augusta, Me., 
celebrated its first birthday recently 
by scoring the largest organizing win 
ever achieved in the Pine Tree State 
when 650 service and maintenance 
employees of the University of Maine 
chose the union as its representative. 

Richard R. Peluso, International 
trustee, said the voting was held on 
the university’s six campuses with 98 
percent of those eligible to vote doing 
so. The Teamsters received 295 bal- 
lots, the Maine State Employees 
Assn. got 134 votes, and there were 
131 ballots for no _ representation. 
Some 28 votes were challenged. 

Local 48 was chartered almost a 
year to the day prior to the election 
and was assigned the task of repre- 
senting public employees in the State 
of Maine. The nucleus of the union’s 
membership came from public em- 
ployees formerly represented by 
Teamster Local 340 in Portland, Me. 

Peluso said Local 48 and the uni- 
versity are currently in mediation for 
an initial contract with 50 safety and 
police unit employees. Meanwhile, 
preparations are under way for nego- 
tiations on behalf of the service and 
maintenance workers. 

Peluso expressed appreciation to 
both the International Union and the 
Eastern Conference of Teamsters for 
assistance in the organizing victory at 
Maine U. 


Hospital 
Workers 


Okay Pact 


Newly organized employees of Palm 
Drive Hospital in Sebastopol, Calif., 
have overwhelmingly ratified their first 
agreement providing them substantial 
wage increases and fringe gains. 

James Campbell, secretary-treasurer 
of Teamster Local 980 in Santa Rosa, 
Calif., said the ratification vote was 
77 to 7. The unit includes nurses, 
nurses aides, housekeepers, dietary 
personnel and related job classifica- 
tions. 

Campbell said the agreement was 
retroactive to last September and in- 
cluded a health plan along with other 
standard Teamster contract benefits. 

He said Al Andrade, Local 980 or- 
ganizer, assisted in the negotiations 
which were under the direction of Ben 
Leal, president of Teamster Local 856 
in San Francisco, Calif. 
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Three Representation Ballots 


Won by Local 651 in Kentucky 


TEAMSTER Local 651 of Lexington, 
Ky., notched three representation elec- 
tion victories in recent weeks, accord- 
ing to Ken Silvers, president of the 
union. 

The largest win was among 75 em- 
ployees of E. K. Wood Products in 
Barbourville, Ky., where the vote was 
48 for the union and 27 against. The 
victory was important because the firm 
is a competitor of a company already 
under contract to Local 651. 

Other successes scored by the Lex- 
ington union were at Florida Tile Co., 
where a majority of 23 drivers voted 
in favor of the Teamsters, and at 
Gread Mid West Moving and Storage 
Co., where drivers and warehousemen 
voted 19 to 9 for Local 651. 

The results of other National Labor 
Relations Board ballots: 

In Racine, Wis., general servicemen 
and brake mechanics employed at the 
Firestone store voted unanimously for 


representation by Teamster Local 43, 
according to George Mueller, secre- 
tary-treasurer of the union. 

Warehousemen and _ production 
workers at the Coca-Cola Bottling Co., 
of Muskegon, Mich., voted 11 to 3 for 
representation by Teamster Local 527, 
according to Terry Caughey, business 
representative. 

Teamster Local 553 of New York 
City successfully organized 15 em- 
ployees of the Wallace & Wallace Fuel 
Oil Co., in Queens and then the new 
Teamsters were forced to strike a 
week to gain their desired contract, 
according to Bernard Pellegrino, sec- 
retary-treasurer of the union. 

A majority of 33 furniture ware- 
housemen working at Maxwell Home 
Furnishings in Charlotte, N.C., voted 
for representation by Teamster Local 
71, according to K. R. Bowman, Sr., 
president of the union. 


Drives 54 Years 


Flored Foster (second from right) receives a check and a gold watch upon the 


occasion of his retirement as a driver for T. Smith & Son, Inc., for 54 years. 
Foster, a member of Teamster Local 270 in New Orleans, La., for 32 years, 
received the gifts from James E. Smith, president of the company. Looking on 


are Raymond Lupino (left) and Edward Standige, Sr., president and business 


agent respectively for Local 270. 
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Retiree Helps 
Teach Youth 
Gun Safety 


This Teamster’s name fits his 
avocation. 

He is Norm Gunning, a re- 
tired member of Teamster Lo- 
cal 690 in Spokane, Wash., who 
presents hunter safety classes for 
youngsters. 

Gunning heads the safety pro- 
gram of the Spokane Rifle Club 
as well as the LE, Big Game 
Council. 

Last year the retired Teamster 
taught 900 boys well enough that 
they qualified for their first 
hunting licenses. 


Pennsylvania 
Member Gets 
'$10,000 Backpay 


Charles M. Cummings, a member 
of Teamster Local 261 in New Castle, 
Pa., recently received $10,000 in back- 
pay and was returned to the job fol- 
lowing an arbitration decision. 

Jack Frazier, secretary-treasurer of 
Local 261, said Cummings was laid off 
approximately 23 weeks from his job 
as a driver for Private Carrier Per- 
sonal of Milwaukee, Wis. Cummings 
worked out of Midland, Pa., for a 
Mobil Chemical operation, 

Frazier said the firing came after an 
accident in which Cummings was 
charged with recklessness. However, 
the arbitrator’s award noted that Cum- 
mings was exonerated of all charges 
in the mishap. 


illinois Retiree 
Pens Letter 
To Fitzsimmons 


Dear Bro. Fitzsimmons: 

Just a few lines to tell how 
much I appreciate the security 
and benefits of being a member 
of Teamster Local 525 in Alton, 
Ill., since 1939. I worked for 
Alton Box Board Transportation 
Department and retired four 
years ago. My pension helps me 
to live with dignity in my senior 
years and is deeply appreciated. 

Fraternally, 
William A. Brooks, 
Alton, Ill. 


IN THE MARKETPLACE 


by Sidney Margolius 
Consumer Advisor For International Teamster 


For a good 20 years complaints 
about warranty practices were a major 
consumer grievance. For 12 years a 
number of Congressional committees 
investigated and sought reforms of 
what were criticized as unreasonable 
and often unexpected limitations, ex- 
clusions and obscurities. 

Among the chief criticisms were the 
frequent exclusions of labor costs and 
even some parts; requirements that 
consumers pay shipping costs of de- 
fective products; limitations on use, 
etc. 

Finally in 1975 Congress passed a 
law giving consumers more protection, 
especially requiring that warranties 
must be labeled “limited” if labor or 
some parts are not covered. (They 
don’t use the word “guarantee” any 
more but it means the same thing.) 

Eva Weber, a graduate student at 
Kent State University in Ohio, investi- 
gated to see what effect all this public- 
ity and passage of the law had on 
shoppers, relates Virginia Cutler, 
chairman emeritus of the Major Ap- 
pliance Consumer Action Panel. 

Ms. Weber found that 38% of the 
buyers of household appliances she 
questioned in several stores didn’t even 
know there was a warranty; 44% 
didn’t know the warranty was avail- 
able to read; 93% didn’t even read it. 
73% didn’t ask the salesperson about 
the warranty; 64% didn’t know the 
time period covered by the warranty; 
79% didn’t know whether it was a 
full or limited warranty. 

After Ms. Weber told them about 
the warranty almost two out of three 
of the buyers indicated that if they 
were making the purchase over again 
they would be willing to pay 10% 
more to get a “full” warranty. 
Younger people tended to consider the 
warranty more important than did 
older ones. 

Those who did consider the war- 
ranty important felt it was just as im- 
portant as price, brand and features 
of the appliance in making a buying 
decision. 

On the other hand, one in eight 


buyers said that they would buy an 
appliance with no warranty at all if 
they could get it for 10% less than 
the going price. 

As Professor Cutler observes, this 
and other surveys show the public 
needs much more information on the 
new warranty law. The law’s main 
purpose, explains Congressman Bob 
Eckhardt of Texas, one of its sponsors, 
is to make warranties on products 
costing over $15 easier to understand 
and enforceable, and to give the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission the means to 
better protect consumers. 

There now are two types of written 
warranties: limited and full. A full 
warranty means that (1) a defective 
product will be fixed or replaced free 
or if it can’t be fixed, you get your 
choice of a new one or your money 
back; 2) it will be fixed within a rea- 
sonable time after you complain; (3) 
you will not have to do anything un- 
reasonable to get warranty service, 
such as shipping a furnace to the 
factory, (4) the warranty is good for 
anyone who owns the product during 
the warranty period. 


A full warranty provided a lot of 
protection. However, there is good 
reason for reading it carefully. Even 
one labeled “full warranty” does not 
have to cover the whole product. 

“I imagine we’ve all had. the expe- 
rience of discovering, after buying a 
car, that the tires and often the battery 
are not covered by the warranty,” 
Eckhardt points out. 

A “limited warranty” means just 
that. The warranty may cover only 
parts and not labor; or cover only the 
original purchaser, or allow only a 
portion of the cost to be refunded. 


One of the most important shopping 
aids provided by the new law is that 
the warranty must be available for you 
to look at before you buy the product 
and it must be written in easily under- 
stood language. Now you can see 
before you buy, or should be able to, 
which of several different brands of, 
say, hair dryers provides a full war- 


ranty, and which, only a limited war- 
ranty. 

Or on microwave ovens, you can 
see beforehand for how many years 
the warranty covers the magnetron 
tube, the most important component. 

The warranty now must also state 
any specific limitation on “‘consequen- 
tial damage.” This means damage re- 
sulting from use of a defective product 
under warranty, such as food spoilage 
that may occur if a new refrigerator 
breaks down or water damage from 
a defective washing machine. 

Various retailers seem to have pro- 
gressed towards different levels of 
compliance with the requirement for 
pre-purchase availability of the war- 
ranty. Some stores now provide note- 
books with copies of the warranties on 
tables adjacent to the appliance de- 
partment. Others have copies on 
microfilm cards which you can view 
through an enlarger. 

Some of the smaller stores seem not 
to have quite caught up yet. The war- 
ranties are mostly attached to the ap- 
pliances themselves which usually are 
in boxes and so are not in view for 
prepurchase inspection. 

The law doesn’t compel a manufac- 
turer or seller to give you a warranty 
when you buy a product. But if he 
does, he must make clear any limita- 
tions. 

The battle to pass the warranty law 
was a long, hard one. The law was 
hailed on passage as a useful one. But 
unless consumers themselves know 
about it and take the trouble to look 
at the warranties beforehand it does 
not help too much. 

A good way to make sure you can 
subsequently locate your warranties, 
instruction booklets, purchase and 
service receipts is to make a plastic 
jacket to attach to each of your major 
appliances. Thus these essential docu- 
ments will be right with that appliance 
if needed, suggests Joan McDonald, a 
home economist with the Minnesota 
Gas Co. 
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Safety for Ladies 


This ‘‘Manual of Safe Procedures 
for Women”’ is being offered by the 
nation’s leading safety organization. 
With the dangers of ‘‘big city” living 
spreading out to the ‘‘little city’’ and 
even the ‘little town’’, this course 
can be of interest to groups of any 
size in any place. Nominal cost could 
buy large benefit. 


Shock Lock 

Injury to person or damage to 
equipment can be the result if a 
unit is accidentally plugged in while 
being repaired or serviced. This is 
made impossible by this new plug 
lock-out. Available to accommodate 
a variety of plug sizes and types. The 
lock-out unit is fastened to the plug 
by use of a specially designed screw, 
which can be turned only with your 
special spanner key. 
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WHAT'S NEW keeps our read- 
ers informed of new ideas. Since 
it is the policy of THE INTER- 
NATIONAL TEAMSTERS not 
to advertise any product, trade 
names and manufacturers are 
omitted. Interested readers can 
obtain names of manufacturers 
by writing THE INTERNA- 
TIONAL TEAMSTER 11200 
Prospect Hill Rd., Glenn Dale, 
MD. 20769. A stamped, self- 
addressed envelope must be en- 
closed. 

A report on new products and 
processes on this page in no 
way constitutes an endorsement 
or recommendation. All per- 
formance claims are based on 
statements by the manufacturer. 


How to Use ‘Em 


“Wrenches and Pliers Safety Hand- 
book” is the title of this 32-page booklet 
just released. The publisher is an orga- 
nization devoted entirely to research and 
education on hand tools, and so a 
wealth of other information is also avail- 
able to the home or professional crafts- 
man or tradesman. This publication is 
based on facts compiled mostly by man- 
ufacturers of hand tools nationwide. It 
describes, with cartoons and drawings, 
nine categories of wrenches and eight 
types of pliers, and their proper applica- 
tion and usage. 


* LIGHT - SANITARY 
© CARRY ANY- 
WHERE! 


EASY * FAST INEXPENSIVE 
REMOVAL OF PET WASTE! 


An Easy Pickup 


The wife of a 15-year veteran member 
of the IBT is the inventor-manufacturer 
of this useful item, a light plastic mitten, 
about the size of a large oven mitt, which 
is used for picking up pet waste. Direc- 
tions say: ‘‘When walking your pet, pick 
up waste with mitten. While waste is in 
your closed hand, pull down mitten from 
the wrist, turning the mitten inside-out. 
The mitten then becomes a sanitary dis- 
posable bag. Use it once, and toss 
away.’’ As you urban and suburban pet 
owners will probably agree, it’s about 
time for a clean, easy way to do this 
necessary job. ALSO HANDY FOR paint- 
ing, staining, gardening, oven-cleaning, 
or any other job where hands need light- 
weight protection. 
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Night Fighter 


This new day-night combat sighting 
system should be of interest to law en- 
forcement members of the IBT. It “‘al- 
lows an unequalled handgun sight pic- 
ture in low-light situations, and it may 
spell the difference between defense and 
tragedy for police officers,” the maker 
claims. The inventor-manufacturer is a 
member of a Teamster Local Union. ‘‘De- 
veloped and tested by law enforcement 
officers," the product literature says, 
“the system makes use of self-luminous 
sights on either handguns or shotguns.’’ 
In describing their sights, the inventor 
and his partner—both law enforcement 
officers—say, ‘‘You have to shoot it to 
believe it.” 


DRIVE 


Fights Your Battles on Capitol Hill 


@ Labor Law Reform 


@ Deregulation 


@ Postal Act Amendments 


The International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
through its legislative staff, stays on top of bills 
such as these, and combats these threats with 
reasoned analyses of their benefits and short- 
comings. 


DRIVE, its political action program, provides the 


funds to get the message across at election time. 


It allows you to get active in the legislative proc- 
ess. Otherwise, you leave the Federal Pie to be 


sliced up: by lobbyists for selfish interest groups. 
Without your voice, they control your life from the 
cradle to the grave. 


So, support DRIVE with your dollars, and buy 
yourself a sounding board in political and govern- 
ment affairs. Then maintain contact with your 
legislators on the important issues. This one-two 
combination can floor even the most anti-union 
lobbyists. 


But Only You Can Give DRIVE The Clout To Do It 


[] ?D LIKE TO CONTRIBUTE TO DRIVE POLITICAL FUND. 
| am enclosing the amount checked below as my contribution. 
OO $5 LC $10 LC) $25 L] $50 


| am contributing to DRIVE with the understanding that this voluntary contribution may be used for political pur- 
poses in accordance with the constitution and rules of DRIVE. A copy of our Report is filed with the Federal Election 
Commission and is available for purchase from the Federal Election Commission, Washington, D. C. Make check 


payable to DRIVE . . . Democratic, Republican, Independent, Voter, Education, 25 Louisiana Avenue, N. W., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 20001. 
Chapter. DRIVE DATE 


(Your name—please print) 


(address—please print) 


(City State Zip) 


(Signature) 


(Name of Company—please print) 


May 15th D-Day on Labor Reform 


Your Enemies Are Ready! 


On May 15th, the long awaited Senate debate the union of their choice and bargain collec- 
on Labor Law Reform will begin. Enemies of tively with their employer. 

labor have brought up their Big Guns. Crip- Labor must not lose this one. A defeat will 
pling amendments, a filibuster, press propa- only encourage enemies of workers to in- 
ganda are in place as they set out to defeat troduce more crippling legislation into the 
the rights of working men and women to join Congress. 


If the measure is to succeed, 
labor needs one last push, in 
the form of letters to the two 
Senators from your state urg- 
ing them to vote for the bill, 
to vote against amendments, 
and to vote for cloture when 
the filibuster begins. 


Members of labor have done 
a good job of letter writing. 
However, reports from Capito! 
Hill are that anti-labor mail 
is now flooding offices of 
Senators. 


Give your Senators the am- 
munition they need to sup- 
port the bill. Write that letter 
today. Don’t let a minority of 
businessmen and _ anti-labor 
lobbyists prevail. You are in 
the majority and your letters 
will win this battle and deter 
more anti-labor legislation. 


PETITIONERS 


LOCAL 22 
COLLINSVILLE, VA. 
LOCAL 28 
TAYLORS, S.C. 
LOCAL 41 

KANSAS CITY, MO. 
LOCAL 50 
BELLEVILLE, ILL. 
LOCAL 61 
HICKORY, N.C. 
LOCAL 71 
CHARLOTTE, N.C. 
LOCAL 89 
LOUISVILLE KY. 
LOCAL 100 
CINCINNATI, O. 
LOCAL 135 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
LOCAL 171 
ROANOKE, VA. 
LOCAL 175 
CHARLESTON, W. VA. 
LOCAL 215 
EVANSVILLE, IND. 
LOCAL 236 
PADUCAH, KY. 
LOCAL 326 
WILMINGTON DEL. 
LOCAL 391 
GREENSBORO, N.C. 
LOCAL 413 
COLUMBUS, O. 
LOCAL 429 
READING, PA. 
LOCAL 430 

YORK, PA. 

LOCAL 453 
CUMBERLAND, MD. 
LOCAL 480 
NASHVILLE, TENN. 
LOCAL 505 
HUNTINGTON, W. VA. 
LOCAL 509 

CAYCE S.C. 

LOCAL 512 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 
LOCAL 515 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 


LOCAL 519 
KNOXVILLE, TENN. 
LOCAL 528 
ATLANTA, GA. 
LOCAL 549 
BLOUNTVILLE, TENN. 
LOCAL 557 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
LOCAL 585 
WASHINGTON, PA. 
LOCAL 592 
RICHMOND, VA. 
LOCAL 600 

ST. LOUIS, MO. 
LOCAL 612 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
LOCAL 651 
LEXINGTON, KY. 
LOCAL 667 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 
LOCAL 728 
ATLANTA, GA. 
LOCAL 822 
NORFOLK, VA. 
LOCAL 833 


JEFFERSON CITY, MO. 


LOCAL 876 
SALISBURY, MD. 
LOCAL 957 
DAYTON, O. 
LOCAL 992 
HAGERSTOWN, MD. 
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The International Teamster has 
an average monthly circulation 


of 1,886,230 and an estimated 


readership of 5,000,000 (based 
on average impartial surveys of 


periodicals). It is the largest 
labor publication in the world. 
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MESSAGE FROM FRANK E. FITZSIMMONS 


THIS WAS WRITTEN as the Senate was returning from the Memorial Day 
recess after having adjourned amid a filibuster over Labor Law Reform. 


According to Senate rules, a minority group of senators can delay and often 
prevent a vote by the full body on an issue. To negate a filibuster, 60 
senators must vote for cloture; that is, vote to end debate and vote on the issue. 


For nine days in May, while such vital issues as energy legislation 
laid in limbo, meaningless speeches occupied the Senate floor. 


Sen. Jesse Helms (R-N.C.) stood on the Senate floor reading the full 
remarks of University Chancellor Leo W. Jenkins, preceded by a lengthy 
introduction which took up two pages in the Congressional Record, paid for by 
America’s taxpayers. 


Then Sen. Carl Curtis (R-Nebr.) made his contribution to the nation’s 
welfare by standing for hours criticizing the plan by the U.S. Conference 
of Mayors to visit Cuba. 


The late Sen. James Allen (D-Ala.) offered a resolution to declare the 
fourth Saturday in September as National Hunting and Fishing Day. 


None of the above, obviously, contributed anything to the understanding 
of the issue of labor law reform. 


Forgetting all tactics and strategies at which minority anti-labor legislators 
are so adept, working people have had it with delaying tactics such as 
these which are designed to deny a vote on issues important to organized labor. 


Free debate and an open exchange of opinion are cornerstones of the 
legislative forum and our constitutional form of government. Tying up the Senate 
floor with endless delays, stalling tactics, and meaningless speeches is a mockery 
of that process and should be put to an end. 


When an issue important to labor cannot even be brought to a vote, the 
interests of the majority in this nation are being subverted. 


Free and fair debate? Yes, that is what Congress exists to provide. 
Murder by filibuster is in no one’s interest, and in fact, reeks of cronyism, the buddy 
system, and arrogance to the will of the people. 


All labor asks is a fair hearing—on labor law reform or any other issue. Take 
it to a vote and let the measure rest on its merits. 


Fraternally, 


oh Lees ze 


Teamster leaders are obviously enthusiastic as the petition offi- 
cially asking for IBT representation of Overnite employees is signed. 


Shown at the signing are: (front row) Teamster General President 
Frank E. Fitzsimmons, Local 592 President M. Ray Burd, and Gen- 
eral Secretary-Treasurer Ray Schoessling. In the second row are 
Teamster officials who have worked on the organizing campaign, 
including: Fleming Campbell and Jerry Schultheis, ECT; Joseph 
Cotter, IBT; Dave Smith, CCT; Walter Shea and Norman Goldstein, 
IBT; Earl Jennings, SCT; Joseph Allgood, IBT, and R. W. Mcinturff, 


Local 592 business agent. 


IBT Locals Petition NLRB on Overnite 


THE TEAMSTERS have delivered on 
their promise to approximately 4,300 
employees of Overnite Transportation 
Company and filed a petition with the 
National Labor Relations Board call- 
ing for a union representation election. 

The joint filing on May 23rd by 
40 Teamster local unions was an event 
that Overnite, the largest non-union 
trucking company in the nation, pre- 
dicted would never come to pass. 

A system-wide secret ballot election 
is sought by the Teamsters for all of 
Overnite’s over-the-road drivers and 
helpers, city pickup and delivery driv- 
ers and helpers, peddle run drivers 
and helpers, dock, yard and ware- 
house employees, and all vehicle re- 
pair, service, maintenance and related 
employees. 

Teamster General President Frank 
E. Fitzsimmons and General Secre- 
tary-Treasurer Ray Schoessling said 
the petition culminated an organizing 
campaign of nearly eight months’ 
duration in response to requests from 
Overnite workers employed at 62 
terminals in 20 states and the District 
of Columbia, 

It was simple. The Overnite people 


said they wanted better wages and 
fringe benefits. 

An investigation revealed that Over- 
nite employees were working for sub- 
standard wages. The disparity was as 
much as $6,000 below union scale last 
October when the organizing cam- 
paign began. The income gap was even 
greater as the election petition was 
filed. 

Interstate Commerce Commission 
records for the year ended December, 
1977, show that average compensa- 
tion for total company employment 
was $7,635 less at Overnite than at 
five large unionized carriers. For driv- 
ers and cargo handlers alone, the dif- 
ference in favor of the unionized 
worker was $7,804. 

Wage gains that became effective 
last April Ist in the Teamster-negoti- 
ated National Master Freight Agree- 
ment bring Teamsters in motor car- 
rier employment to more than $8,000 
higher than the average for Overnite 
employees, according to Fitzsimmons 
and Schoessling. 

The Teamster leaders said the orga- 
nizing drive has proven that Overnite 
employees understand the economic 


difference, adding, “We want to take 
this opportunity to thank each and 
every Overnite employee for the sup- 
port and confidence you have given 
us in this campaign.” 

They assured Overnite workers the 
Teamsters would continue to concen- 
trate on such vital issues as overtime 
pay, wages, job security, pension bene- 
fits, health and welfare benefits, griev- 
ance procedures, breakdown pay, va- 
cations and other collective bargaining 
elements so necessary to maintain 
economic stability and social dignity 
for the union worker. 

Simultaneously, Fitzsimmons and 
Schoessling thanked the thousands of 
Teamsters Union members who have 
assisted in the organizing campaign. 
They cited overflow stewards’ meetings 
and local union activities as symptoms 
of what has become a national Team- 
ster response to the needs of Over- 
nite’s underpaid workers. 

Norman Goldstein, International 
Union coordinator of the Overnite 
organizing campaign, said the drive 
has taken on the proportions of a cru- 
sade devoted to maintaining union 
standards in the highly competitive 
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trucking industry of the United States. 
Overnite has fought Teamster orga- 
nization every inch of the way, of 
course, with more than 50 unfair la- 
bor practice cases filed by Teamster 
affiliates throughout the company’s 
system. One case already has been 
settled to the tune of $5,750 for the 
mistreated Overnite employee. 


Overnite has a big stake in trying 
to prevent unionism of its work force. 
It bills shippers the same rates as do 
union carriers but pockets as profits 
the difference in pay that might have 
gone to its drivers, dockmen, me- 
chanics and others. 


The company operates mostly along 
the Atlantic seaboard and in the South- 
land and Midwest as far as Kansas 
City. Overnite rigs run into such trans- 
portation hubs as Chicago and Detroit. 
There is evidence that the company 
is on the verge of moving its operation 
further westward. 


M. Ray Burd, president of Teamster 
Local 592 in Richmond, Va., signed 
the NLRB election petition on behalf 
of the 40 Teamster local unions. 

He noted in a telegram to the com- 
pany that the filing was made on be- 
half of Overnite employees desiring 
union representation and remarked on 
the company’s “reputation for being 
anti-union and a violator of the labor 
laws of this country.” 


In addition, the telegram expressed 
the hope that “Overnite would cease 
from committing unfair labor prac- 
tices against its employees so that they 
might vote in the NLRB election in an 
atmosphere free of coercion and 
threats of reprisal for their support of 
the Teamsters Union.” 


Overnite employees, meanwhile, 
were reminded that federal law guar- 
antees them the right to a secret ballot 
on the question of union representa- 
tion. 


Fitzsimmons and Schoessling de- 
clared in a message to Overnite em- 
ployees: “It won’t be long before you 
have the opportunity to cast your vote 
in a secret ballot election. No one will 
know how you vote. You will decide 
whether you want to remain like you 
are, or be represented by the Team- 
sters Union and get the increased 
wages and benefits you deserve.” 

Also pulling for the Overnite work- 
ers are more than two million mem- 
bers of the International Brotherhood 
of Teamsters, of whom some 400,000 
work in the motor carrier industry. 
They would like to see wage earners 
everywhere enjoy the high standards 
of Teamster-negotiated collective bar- 
gaining agreements. 
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Following is the listing of 
Teamster local unions that have 
joined in a representation elec- 
tion petition filed with the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board on 
behalf of Overnite Transporta- 
tion Company employees who 
have indicated strongly a desire 
to vote on the question of union 
affiliation: 

Local 22 in Collinsville, Va.; 
Local 28 in Taylors, S.C.; Local 
41 in Kansas City, Mo.; Local 
50 in Belleville, Ill.; Local 61 i 
Hickory, N.C.; Local 71 
Charlotte, N.C.; Local 89 
Louisville, Ky.; Local 100 
Cincinnati, O.; Local 135 in In- 
dianapolis, Ind.; Local 171 in 
Roanoke, Va.; Local 175 in 
Charleston, W.Va.; Local 215 in 
Evansville, Ind.; 

Local 236 in Paducah, Ky.; 
Local 326 in Wilmington, Del.; 
Local 391 in Greensboro, N.C.; 


Local 413 in Columbus, O.; Lo- 
cal 429 in Reading, Pa.; Local 
430 in York, Pa.; Local 453 in 
Cumberland, Md.; Local 480 in 
Nashville, Tenn.; Local 505 in 
Huntington, W.Va.; Local 509 
in Cayce, S.C.; Local 512 in 
Jacksonville, Fla.; Local 515 in 
Chattanooga, Tenn.; Local 519 
in Knoxville, Tenn.; 

Local 528 in Atlanta, Ga.; 
Local 549 in Blountville, Tenn.; 
Local 557 in Baltimore, Md.; 
Local 585 in Washington, Pa.; 
Local 592 in Richmond, Va.; 
Local 600 in St. Louis, Mo.; 
Local 612 in Birmingham, Ala.; 
Local 651 in Lexington, Ky.; 
Local 667 in Memphis, Tenn.; 
Local 728 in Atlanta, Ga.; Lo- 
cal 822 in Norfolk, Va.; Local 
833 in Jefferson City, Mo.; Lo- 
cal 876 in Salisbury, Md.; Local 
957 in Dayton, O., and Local 
992 in Hagerstown, Md. 


Teamster General President Frank E. 
Fitzsimmons (above) and General Sec- 
retary-Treasurer Ray Schoessling both 
stressed the important role communi- 
cations plays, while addressing the |at- 
est Teamster workshop class. 


Third IBT Workshop 
Centers on ‘How tos 


Of Local Officers’ Jobs 


“IT IS one of those ‘How To’ work- 
shops which transcends academic 
theory and takes the student into the 
real world of representing working 
Americans for a better way of life.” 

That is the comment of one of the 
students attending the third Teamster 
workshop held at International Union 
headquarters the week of May 22, 
1978. 

Twenty-eight local union, joint 
council and conference representatives 
attended sessions throughout the week 
conducted by International Union 
department heads. Subjects covered 
labor law, communications, local union 
administration, organizing, union book- 
keeping, investment of union money, 
government relations and the legisla- 
tive process as it applies to the interest 
of American workers. 

Both Teamster General President 
Frank E. Fitzsimmons and General 
Secretary-Treasurer Ray Schoessling 
addressed the union representatives on 
problems of working Americans. 

Fitzsimmons went directly to the 
heart of the problem, discussing the 
effects of inflation on the finances of 
working people, andindicated that the 
Union would look with jaundiced eye 
at government proposals which encour- 
age unions to fight inflation alone and 
hope that those who set prices will go 
along. 

Schoessling defined the purpose of 
the Teamster workshop saying: 

“We're trying to bring together all 
component parts of the International 
Union, putting them together so that 
all levels of the Teamsters will be co- 
ordinated to better serve our two mil- 
lion members.” 

Co-directors Norman Goldstein, 
also assistant director of organizing, 
and Donald Rodgers, director of en- 


ergy and government relations, 
chaired the five-day session with the 
28 officers from 19 local unions par- 
ticipating in the workshop. 

They applauded the direction the 
program is taking and lauded the en- 
thusiasm and dedication Teamster of- 
ficers and business representatives 
have shown for upgrading their skills. 

At the end of the session, held the 
week of May 22, as they do with each 
workshop class, the co-directors asked 
the students whether their week in 
Washington had been worthwhile. 
They received interesting replies. 

“T never would have thought to call 
Washington for help with a problem 
before, but I will now,” one student 
said. “I didn’t know they could help 
us with things like NLRB petitions,” 
said another. “I used to think of the 
people at the International Union as 
being in another world,” a third local 
union officer added, “but now that I 
know them, I can see they wouldn’t 
mind at all if I called with a proce- 
dural question, and I won’t be talking 
to strangers on the other end of the 
phone, anymore.” 

In a nutshell they had proved that 
the class idea was working. Total com- 
munication, cooperation, better utiliza- 
tion of the facilities available to help 
all the Union’s two million members. 
—those were the workshop’s goals. 
Now another 28 officers would be able 
to help International leaders work to- 
ward that goal in the future. 

Among those attending the class 
were: Jack Parker, president, and Gene 
R. Kitterman, secretary-treasurer, both 
of Local 13 in Denver, Colo.; Harold 
D. Leu, president of Toledo, Ohio 
Local 20; Peter E. Hoekendorf, secre- 
tary-treasurer of Local 125 in Irving- 
ton, N.J.; Francis A. Leonard, Jr., 
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THE 
STUDENTS 


WORKSHOP 


secretary-treasurer of Local 127 in 
Auburn, Mass.; Edgar Stewart, presi- 
dent of Philadelphia Local 158; Chris 
Van Lith, secretary-treasurer of Min- 
neapolis, Minn. Local 221; G. Scott 
Haslam, secretary-treasurer of Local 
222 in Salt Lake City, Utah, and 
Robert Lins, president of Local 299 
in Detroit, Mich. 

From Detroit Local 337 came 
Robert F. Holmes, secretary-treasurer; 
Lawrence Brennan, vice-president; 
Robert Hanna, recording secretary, 
and Charles Lester, trustee. 

Also in the class were: Theodore 
Zilch, president of Local 341 in Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.; Harold Kriebel, president 
of Norristown, Pa. Local 384 (who 
was called back unexpectedly during 
the session); Farrell Harding, presi- 
dent of St. Joseph, Mo. Local 460; 
David Russell, president of Local 476 
in Buffalo, N.Y.; Harold K. Huff, 
secretary-treasurer of Local 526 in 
Fall River, Mass.; and Donald Hue- 
moeller, president of Local 544 in 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

Representing Pittsburgh, Pa. locals 
were Local 609 officers Lawrence 
Washington, president, and Elbert 
Kennedy, secretary-treasurer; and Lo- 
cal 635 officers Robert G. Brennan, 


secretary-treasurer and Al Carello, 
recording secretary. 
From Local 731 in Chicago, Ill. 


came Robert D. Thulin, vice-president 
and James Lisner, recording secretary. 
Paul Steinberg, executive assistant 
to Roy Williams, Central Conference 
director, represented the Central Con- 
ference of Teamsters. Local 754 in 
Chicago, Ill. was represented by its 
president, Richard Pufahl, and secre- 
tary-treasurer Mathias Glaser. 


Local union officers attending the 
last Teamster workshop class are 
pictured on the facing page. 

They are, from left to right: (top 
row) H. Kriebel, H. K. Huff, R. 
Pufahl, L. Washington and J. Parker; 
(second row) R. Lins, A. Carello, T. 
Zilch, F. Harding and R. D. Thulin; 
(third row) F. A. Leonard, E. Ken- 
nedy, D. Huemoeller and M. Glaser; 
(fourth row) H. D. Leu, G. R. 
Kitterman, R .G. Brennan, E. Stewart 
and G. S. Haslam; (bottom row) D. 
Russell, P. Steinberg, P. Hoekendorf, 
C. Van Lith and J. Lisner. Several 
officers attending the session were 
not available when these photos 
were taken. 


Share $150,000 


ce 


Twelve Teamsters employed in the non-foods department of Safeway Stores, Inc., 
in Dallas, Tex., recently won more than $150,000 in backpay following successful 
arbitration handled by Local 745. Shown are (left to right): Charles Haddock, 


Local 745 secretary-treasurer, and members Johnny Williams, 


Beverly Kovar, 


Johnny Gray, Ronny Youngman, Richard Anderson, Buddy Walls, Lloyd Warden, 
James Shields, Jimmy Blythe, and Ray Monk, assistant business agent. Backpay 
receivers not present for the photo were James Nelson, Monty Nunlee and Buddy 


Bennett. 


Benefit Showing 


Teamster Art Show Successful 
As Hosted by San Diego Local 


More than 100 members of Team- 
ster local unions in Southern Califor- 
nia entered the first annual art show, 
“Art Faire,” sponsored recently by 
Teamster Local 542 of San Diego, 
Calif. 

Lou Cotarelo, public affairs chair- 
man for Local 542, said that besides 
artists with paintings there also were 
on hand craftworkers to display and 
sell their wares. 

Proceeds from the art show were 
forwarded to the City of Hope medi- 
cal center. 

Cotarelo said the exhibits were well- 
received and that one of the purposes 
of the “Art Faire” was to give the 
public a chance to perceive Teamsters 
Union members in a different light— 
as people with sensitivity and tender- 
ness as well as strength and deter- 
mination. 

The Southern California Expo in 
Del Mar donated the use of its art 
screens for the show. Ribbon winners 
in various categories were: 

Kay Miyoshi, Mel Smith, Kelly 


Edwards, Stan Kibbet, Kay Ward, 
Deanna Favela, Claudia Baasch and 
Milas Puraty, all of Local 542; Aleda 
McKinzie of Local 93 in Los Angeles; 
Liz Mendivil of Local 208 in Los 
Angeles; Millicent Humphreys of Lo- 
cal 495 in Los Angeles, and Larry 
Hamlin of Local 952 in Orange, Calif. 


Editor’s 
Note 
Teamster Local 90 Recording 
Secretary Richard L. Myers ad- 


vises International Teamster that 
it was he, not Joseph Cimino, Jr., 


who was shown receiving his 
diploma from General President 
Fitzsimmons and General Secre- 
tary-Treasurer Schoessling at the 
last Teamster workshop (April, 
1978 issue of the magazine). The 
magazine’s staff regrets the error. 


Teamsters Tapped 
The Hands-down 
Winner 


In Brewery Battle 


Ses 


Other Local 391 victories make front-page news for 
North Carolina readers. 


“HOW SWEET IT IS!” 

THAT’s exactly how Teamster Local 
391 in Greensboro, N.C. and the 
Teamster Brewery and Soft Drink 
Conference felt last month, after 
reaching in the hat and pulling out its 
sixth election victory since the first of 
the year. 

The victory at the Miller Brewing 
Company’s new plant in Eden, N.C. 
came May 25 when the National Labor 
Relations Board announced election 
results showing that 373 of the brew- 
ery’s 610 member unit had voted for 
the Teamsters, while only 230 cast 
their ballots for the rival Steelworkers 
Union. Five workers voted for no 
union representation. 

Teamster protection thus comes to 
workers at the facility which is the 
largest single brewery ever built in 
this country. 


Erected at a cost of $250 million, 
the plant will be processing eight mil- 
lion barrels of beer annually when it 
reaches peak production capacity, at 
which time more than 1,400 are ex- 
pected to be on the payroll. 


Spearheading the successful organiz- 
ing drive were Charles Klare, sec- 
retary-treasurer of the Teamster 
Brewery and Soft Drink Workers 
Conference, and R. V. Durham, presi- 
dent of Teamster Local 391 in Greens- 
boro, N.C., with assistance from the 
Eastern Conference of Teamsters. 


The battle began almost one year 
ago, after construction of the new 
plant. Even though the Teamsters are 
the predominant union representing 
brewery workers, Steelworkers’ organ- 
izers appeared on the scene. 


Faced with a one-on-one contest, 
and perhaps challenged by the con- 
frontation, Teamster organizers set up 
shop nearby and dug in to do the job 
of convincing the workers to go Team- 
ster. Organizers from the Brewery 
Conference and from Local 391 
quickly drew up their strategy and 
battle plans and went to work. 


In the weeks leading up to the elec- 
tion, Local 391 showed prospective 
members what belonging to the Team- 
sters means. 


During the campaign, busloads of 
retirees arrived outside the plant to 
man the informational picket lines, 
their signs proclaiming “I’m a Team- 
ster Local 391 retiree and I’m drawing 
$450 a month in pension benefits,” and 
“I believe in the IBT.” 

Teamster stewards from other area 
companies came out on weekends and 
in their off-duty hours to offer their 
support by talking to the plant’s work- 
ers, manning the gates, handbilling, 


doing informational picketing, answer- 
ing questions, and knocking on doors 
to drum up community support. 

Workers from the Schlitz brewery 
in Winston-Salem N.C., also repre- 
sented by Local 391, filled the Miller 
folks in first-hand on what Teamster 
membership could mean to them in 
terms of pay and benefits. 

Since the pay for Schlitz workers 
rose to $9.25/hour on June 1, the 
highest production wage paid in this 
“right to work” Southern state, their 
arguments carried a lot of weight with 
the Miller employees. 

Enthusiastic Teamsters even man- 
aged to drum up support among the 
usually anti-union North Carolinians 
in the area. Ali over Eden, waitresses, 
store clerks and neighborhood resi- 
dents were seen sporting T-shirts em- 
blazoned with “Vote Teamster.” 

The enthusiasm generated and the 
enormity of the Teamster victory were 
tremendous, especially since the cam- 
paign was carried out amid a “pro- 
gram of total opposition by the press 
and other media in surrounding com- 
munities,” Klare said recently. 

“This plant lies in an area where 
everything within a 50-mile circumfer- 
ence is non-union,” he added. “And at 
least three plants of the notorious 
J. P. Stevens Co. lie right in its back- 
yard.” 

But, in the end, the Teamsters came 
through with flying colors. By election 
time, they had convinced the workers 
and the community that the Teamsters 
had what it takes to give them the best 
representation available. 

Klare and Durham gave a lot of 
credit for the successful campaign to 
Local 391 Business Agent Dewey Sher- 
rill, who coordinated day-to-day ac- 
tivities. 

Brewery Conference staff organizers 
spent more than five months in Eden 
prior to the election, working to make 
the campaign a success. They included: 
Vincent Murphy, Bud Pero, Charles 
Paxton, ‘Pinky’ Cobert, and William 
Rockowitz, along with John Hoh, a 
general organizer assigned to the Brew- 
ery Conference. 

Roy Alston, Robert Sims, Robert 
Dietrich and Joseph Mazza from the 
Eastern Conference also were active 
participants in the campaign, as was 
Hazel Davis, a shop steward from the 
Miller Brewery in Fort Worth, Tex., 
who was released to help push the 
campaign over the top by talking to 
women employees in the brewery. Lo- 
cal 997 Secretary-Treasurer Ralph 
Wood also lent his support to the cam- 
paign and spend some time walking 
the picket line. 


Klare saved a special word of ap- 
preciation for Local 391 President 
R. V. Durham, under whose jurisdic- 
tion the new Teamsters fall, his 
organizing staff of business agents and 
representatives, and especially for 
members of the Local 391 office staff 
who gave the campaign “tremendous 
support.” 

With certification of the “wall to 
wall unit” of new Teamster personnel, 
the Brewery Conference and Local 
391 will jointly begin electing a bar- 
gaining committee and working with 
employees to establish bargaining de- 
mands so that negotiations for an 
initial contract can get. under way. 

The new unit consists of all hourly 
rated workers, including those who 
brew the beer, package it in bottles or 
cans, do the loading, unloading and 
shipping, and an army of maintenance 
employees who keep the highly auto- 
mated and high speed equipment func- 
tioning properly and in good repair. 

The negotiating committee will be 
aiming for a contract that brings “Mil- 
ler wages up to par with the base wage 
of $9.25/hour at Local 391’s Schlitz 
Brewery,” Klare promised. 

This win, though, is just the latest 
in a string of brewery organizing suc- 
cesses that leaves the Teamsters the 
undisputed champion in the industry 
in terms of representation. 

Teamsters now represent the em- 
ployees of the “big three” in the in- 
dustry: Anheuser-Busch (Budweiser), 
Miller and Schlitz. The IBT represents 
all Anheuser-Busch’s production em- 
ployees, all but one bargaining unit at 
Schlitz, and the workers in three of 


five Miller breweries, including the 
new facility in Eden and plants in Los 
Angeles and Fort Worth, and is clearly 
the pacesetter in the field. 

Teamster organizers will put this 
expertise to the test again in the next 
few months, when Miller completes 
construction of a canning plant near 
Eden, to provide the packaging for its 
products, 

The Teamsters Brewery Conference 
and Local 391 hope to win that unit, 
too, even if it means going head-to- 
head with the Steelworkers in a second 
confrontation. 

With the win, Local 391 is riding 
high on the crest of its own string of 
organizing victories, having toted six 
wins to its credit since January 1. 

With the addition of Miller em- 
ployees, the North Carolina local has 
added almost 2,000 members to its 
ranks in the state in recent months, 
a major feat since the state stands 50th 
in state by state rankings of workers’ 
earnings. 

Terming the Miller win “a sweet vic- 
tory, a tremendous win for the Team- 
sters and Local 391 and a real team 
effort,” R. V. Durham pointed out that 
the string of wins showed that Local 
391 Teamsters have “built up a pretty 
good reputation in the area. 

“We have more than 9,000 members 
saying good things about this local 
union,” Durham said, “and we are 
recognized as a union on the move, 
growing. 

“As workers look for a union, they 
are looking to the Teamsters,” he 
added. “They see us as people who 
can get the job done.” 


And the Wins Go On... 


A vigorous organizing program by Teamster Local 391 had resulted in 
the gain of nearly 1,200 members since the beginning of 1978, even before 


the local heard of its win at Miller. 


R. V. Durham, president of the local union, said the two most recent 
wins came at the Coble Dairy Products Cooperative, Inc., a processing 
plant in Lexington, N.C., where a strong majority of 200 workers voted 
for the union; and at Binnings Building Products in the same city where 
400 production and maintenance employees favored Local 391 in a Na- 


tional Labor Relations Board ballot. 


Other NLRB election wins were scored by the union among 400 em- 
ployees at the Thomas Manufacturing Co., in Thomasville, N.C.; at 
Gulton-Femco in High Point, N.C. which has 180 workers, and at 
Modern Metals in Greensboro where some 75 employees voted for the 


union. 


Local 391 organizers also have been busy signing up workers from a 
force of 1,200 employed by PPG in Lexington, and getting authorization 
cards from workers at four Overnite terminals within Local 391 jurisdic- 
tion, in conjunction with a nationwide campaign to organize the non-union 


trucking company. 


Durham credits these wins to the excellent reputation Local 391’s own 
members enjoy, its dedicated staff of organizers and business ‘agents and 
International Organizer Vicki Saporta, who has been assisting the local 


union with its efforts. 


las 


in San Diego 


A PROPOSED nuclear power con- 
struction stabilization agreement was 
considered carefully by 75 delegates tc 
a policy committee meeting of the 
Teamster National Building Material 
and Construction Division at San 
Diego, Calif., in early May. 

IBT Vice President Weldon Mathis, 
new director of the division, chaired 
the three-day meeting which also con- 
sidered problems of organizing, juris- 
diction and related matters. 

The nuclear power pact in question 
is one that was negotiated between 
major construction employers in the 
field and the Building and Construc- 
tion Trades Department of the AFL- 
clo. 

A lengthy discussion involved 
whether or not the Teamster construc- 
tion affiliates should formally align 
themselves with the proposal. 

In the face of several differing views, 
Mathis suggested taking the proposed 
nuclear power stabilization agreement 
to the construction divisions in the 
Area Conferences where, after more 
intensive study of the pact, a more 
solid recommendation might be 
reached. 

Mathis, in his first appearance as 
chairman of the annual policy com- 
mittee meeting, pledged the support of 
the Teamster general executive board 
to the division. He added the hope that 
more organizing programs would be 
developed by unions with jurisdiction 
in construction. 

M.E. Anderson, IBT vice president 
and director of the Western Confer- 
ence of Teamsters, addressed the dele- 
gates. He stated the WCT would con- 
tinue its support of the division which 
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Policy committee members of the Teamster construction 
group are shown in a business session at San Diego. There 
were 75 delegates on hand for the annual meeting. 


Construction Div. Policy Committee Meets 


has a big stake in an organizing cam- 
paign now underway in Los Angeles, 
Calif. 

Tom Owens, former director of the 
Teamster construction group, was 
among the guest speakers. Now head 
of the building trades organizing cam- 
paign, he discussed the effort being 
made in Los Angeles and described it 
as one of two pilot programs in orga- 
nizing. The other effort is in Baltimore, 
Md. 

The remarks by Mathis, Anderson 
and Owens lent emphasis to an unde- 
sirable trend in the American con- 
struction industry in which contractors 
—many of them operating union for 


IBT Vice President Weldon Mathis, new 
director of the National Building Ma- 
terial and Construction Division, is 
shown as he chaired his first meeting 
of the group’s policy committee. 


years—are now trying 
union. 

Each of the three officials, in one 
way or another, stressed that the 
Teamsters have always been a vital 
part of construction and intend to 
remain vital in the future. 

Other guest speakers at the meeting 
included: Dave Sweeney, director of 
the International Union’s legislative de- 
partment; Wallace Clements, DRIVE 
field representative; George R. Rohrer, 
IBT general organizer based in Salt 
Lake City, and Roland Wilder, asso- 
ciate labor counsel for the IBT. 

Sweeney talked in detail about the 
big labor legislation story rampant in 
the nation’s capitol city these days— 
the Senate debate over S.2467, other- 
wise known as the labor reform law. 
The Teamsters Union, as does all of 
organized labor, supports the measure 
which already has been passed in the 
House of Representatives. 

Sweeney stressed there was a great 
need for Teamsters everywhere to 
write their Senators. There was plenty 
of time to get the letters in, he noted, 
because observers believe floor debate 
will extend over six weeks at least. 

Members, Sweeney suggested, should 
ask their Senators to vote in favor of 
shutting off any filibuster that might 
develop, to vote against crippling 
amendments, and to vote for the bill 
in the final test. 

Clements, whose main work in the 
field is signing members for DRIVE— 
the International’s political program— 
presented to the delegates proposed 
contract language that would permit 
checkoff of DRIVE’s annual $5 dues. 

Federal election laws now authorize 


to go non- 


labor unions to use any method of 
soliciting or facilitating the making of 
voluntary contributions to political 
programs that is also permitted corpo- 
rations. 


Among the methods authorized are 
payroll deduction plans and checkoff 
systems. A copy of the relevant sec- 
tions of the law and federal regula- 
tions was provided for the delegates. 


Rohrer briefly summarized the po- 
tential of what he called a new orga- 
nizing frontier in the western part of 
the United States—the upper plains 
east of the Rockies where some 75 
percent of the nation’s coal reserves 
are waiting to be developed. Surveys 
indicate there will be 147,000 new 
coal-related jobs in the region by the 
1980's. 


Wilder brought the policy commit- 
tee members up-to-date on legal devel- 
opments pertinent to the construction 
industry, particularly in terms of nego- 
tiating and administering collective 
bargaining agreements. He noted that 
recent court decisions have knocked 
out some clauses “long standard” in 
construction agreements. 


Also addressing the construction 
meeting briefly were: George French, 
administrative aide to Vice President 
Anderson; Mike Riley, president of 
Teamster Joint Council 42 in Los An- 
geles, and John Stacy Lyons, secretary- 
treasurer of Teamster Local 36 in San 
Diego. Lyons hosted the meeting. 


Delegates discussed mutual jurisdic- 
tional and contractual problems. They 
also heard reports from the construc- 
tion division directors in the various 
Conferences: Roy Alston of the East- 
ern Conference; Dick Crowther of the 
Central Conference, and Deke De- 
Costa of the Western Conference. 


| Delegates to the recent Team- 
| ster construction policy commit- 
tee meeting in San Diego, Calif., 
were given the following pro- | 
posed contract language to be J} 
used to authorize a DRIVE | 
checkoff system to the benefit of | 
the International Union’s politi- | 
} cal program: 

“The employer will recognize 
} a lawful, voluntary authorization 
| for the DRIVE deduction from 
| wages, to be transmitted to the 
Local Union or to such organi- 
} zation as the Local Union may f 
| lawfully designate. The DRIVE | 
} deduction shall be made annu- | 
ally? | 


Dave Sweeney 
Legislation 


IBT Vice President M. E. Anderson, 
director of the Western Conference of 
Teamsters, addressed the construction 
policy committee members. 


Wallace Clements 


SPEAKERS DRIVE 


Roy Alston Tom Owens 
Eastern Conference Guest Speaker 


Deke DeCosta George Rohrer 
Western Conference IBT Organizer 
Dick Crowther Roland Wilder 


Central Conference Associate Counsel 
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‘Move Over Men’ 
The Female Trucker’'s 
Here to Stay 


FOR Phyllis Kelley, a member of IBT 
Local 468 in Oakland, Calif., jockey- 
ing a 12-ton White Road Commander 
is all in a day’s work. 

To her fellow motorists, however, 
it’s sometimes disconcerting to see a 
petite, fair-haired, 100-lb. young 
woman sitting where they expect to 
see a 200-lb. truck driver. But that 
image is changing quickly as more 
women like Phyllis take to the cabs of 
trucks as members of the Teamsters 
Union. 

Jockeying a rig from Reno, Nev. 
back to White’s yards in Hayward is 
just one of the jobs Kelley may be 
asked to do for Auto and Truck For- 
warding, her San Leandro-based em- 
ployer. 

Kelley’s place of business is a trailer 
nestled in the back of a huge holding 
area dotted with truck tractors, from 


Above, Kelley climbs into the cab of her ‘‘Road Commode” for a recent run. 
Below, the Teamster handles her rig like the professional driver she is. 
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(Photos by Judith Calson, SF Examiner) 


which she is dispatched to various as- 
signments. 

Auto and Truck Forwarding trans- 
ports truck tractors from the various 
East Bay plants—Mack, White, Peter- 
bilt and Kenworth—to dealers, down 
to San Jose; north into Oregon and 
over the Sierra into Sparks and Reno. 
Kelley is philosophical about the day- 
to-day business of bucking traffic be- 
tween Oakland and home base. 

More often than not, her loads are 
other tractors piled up piggy-back 
where the trailer should be. Very 
rarely does she drive the full 18- 
wheeler, but that doesn’t mean she 
doesn’t know how to do it. 

According to her boss, Dan Ma- 
honey, female truckers aren’t that rare 
these days, but few of them look like 
Kelley. “We get a lot of husband and 
wife teams,” he said. “One of them 
drives while the other sleeps. Five or 
six years ago, you wouldn’t find one 
pair like that in a carload.” 

As for Kelley, Mahoney has high 
praise. She’s dependable and _ hard- 
working. The other drivers have a 
healthy respect for her ability to get 
down and dirty, often working 10-12 
hour days. Due to her size, she can’t 
unhitch the piggy-backed cabs as 
easily as a 200-pound man, but she’s 
not afraid to wade calf-deep in mud 
or hole up in the cab of her truck for 
16 hours, waiting out a Sierra storm, 
he said. 

Kelley has proved she can handle 
the job she set out to do. Perhaps the 
best testimony to her skill came from 
a fellow driver, Lew Dennewitz, who 
recently was assigned to ferry a long- 
nosed Bulldoggie back to the East 
Bay, while Kelley pulled a new Road 
Commander on the same run. 


At check in, Dennewitz, a fellow 
Teamster, turned to Kelley with the 
supreme compliment. The CBers on 
the run were amazed at the proficiency 
of the little lady who jockeyed that 
Road Commander through the moun- 
tains like a real pro. For Kelley, it’s 
all in a day’s work, but it’s work she’s 
come to love. 
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ANOTHER 10 graduating seniors will 
begin college this fall in the United 
States and Canada with the help of 
scholarships awarded them by the In- 
ternational Brotherhood of Teamsters 
and its members. 

This year’s winners each will re- 
ceive a $6,000 grant to be used over a 
four-year period at the institutions of 
their choice, with payments going di- 
rectly to the school on the winner’s 
behalf. 

Recipients of the scholarships are 
selected after a respected panel of 
judges weighs and considers complex 
factors for each candidate—including 
scholastic achievement and aptitude, 
financial need, honors and awards, 
participation and leadership in extra- 
curricular activities, and recommenda- 
tions of counselors. 

The awards competition is open to 
sons, daughters, stepchildren and 
financially dependent wards of any ac- 
tive, retired or deceased Teamster. 
Dependents of International and sub- 
ordinate organization officers and em- 
ployees are ineligible to apply. 

Two winners are selected annually 
from each of the five Teamster area 
conferences, 

This year’s lucky winners, all of 
whom have shown great scholastic 
ability, include: Mark A. Murcko, 
Louis F. D’Amelio, Randall D. Te- 
Velde, Patrick J. Narumiya, James J. 
Moran, Ramona L. Morgan, Patricia 
D. Yutzie, Edward L. Gow, Darcy G. 
Readman, and Amaranath Sanmuga- 
sunderam. 


Eastern 
Conference 


The Eastern Conference of Team- 
sters is represented by Mark A. 
Murcko and Louis F. D’Amelio. 

Murcko is the son of IBT Bridge- 
port, Conn. Local 1150 member Paul 
J. Murcko, Jr., a leadman at the 
Sikorsky Aircraft Division of United 
Technologies, Inc. He lives in Fair- 
field, Conn. 

He attended Fairfield College Prep- 
aratory School and ranked second in 
his graduating class of 207 students. 
He has received many scholastic hon- 
ors including the Bellarmine Guild 
Scholastic Award, a Washington Uni- 
versity Science Award, and recogni- 
tion as a Connecticut State Scholar. 
He also is a member of the National 
Honor Society. 

Mark will attend Fairfield Uni- 
versity this fall. 

He plans to major in chemistry and 
chemical engineering, and one day 
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Announce 
Their 1978 


Scholarship 


Winners 


hopes to go into chemical research of 
some type. 
This year, he served as a member 


of the Student Council, the math team* 


and the strategic games club, and was 
active in soccer, bowling and track. 

Mark says he has two overwhelm- 
ing interests in his life at present— 
chemistry and music—but he intends 
to pursue chemistry as his life’s work. 
I'd like a career that involves “looking 
ahead to our future needs and acts 
upon them,” Mark said. “Research, 
especially in the field of energy or 
conservation—two areas of personal 
interest—would best fulfill those cri- 
teria for me. Music also will remain 
important, and hopefully, my appre- 
ciation for and knowledge of it in all 
forms will continue expanding,” he 
added. 

Louis F. D’Amelio, the other East- 
ern Conference representative, is a stu- 
dent at Central High School in Phil- 
adelphia, Pa., and ranked first in his 
graduating class of 374. 

He is the son of Teamster Frank 
D’Amelio, a member of Philadelphia 
Local 830, employed as a factory 
worker at Canada Dry’s Delaware 
Valley Bottling Corp. 

A fine student with such awards to 
his credit as the Smyth Literary Prize, 
Barnwell and Scholastic Honors, and 
selection as an MAA National Math 


Contest District Winner, D’Amelio 
still found time for sports, editing the 
school newspaper, student government 
work, numismatics and philatelics. 

With hopes of becoming a research 
physician, he will enter Penn State at 
Jefferson this fall for a five-year med- 
ical program. 

Although headed for a career in 
medicine, D’Amelio hopes he still can 
expand his “cultural horizons to in- 
clude a greater appreciation of music 
and art, and perhaps one day become 
a true ‘Renaissance man’ despite the 
seeming impossibility of doing that in 
today’s complex modern society.” 


- Central 
Conference 


Hailing from the Central Confer- 
ence area are winners Randall D. 
TeVelde and Patrick J. Narumiya. 

TeVelde, who graduated first in his 
class of 294 from East Grand Rapids 
High School, is the son of Grand 
Rapids Local 406 member Delbert H. 
TeVelde, a delivery driver for 
Schafer’s Bakeries Inc. 

Randall is a member of the Na- 
tional Honor Society, was a PSAT/ 
NMSQT commended student, received 
the “Skinner’s Box” award for 1978, 
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forensics, captained the track team, 
and served as student representative to 
the school board during his senior 
year. ' 

He will enter Williams College in 
Williamstown, Mass. this fall, where 
he will major in history. He plans 
eventually to become a college profes- 
sor, working in either research or the 
instructional field. ; 

“I would enjoy following the exam- 


EASTERN CONE. was active in sports, debate and 


a? i> 


ssi eect dade! LOUIS F. D’AMELIO ples of some of my teachers in becom- 
ing an extremely positive influence 
CENTRAL CONF. upon their pupils, both in the class- 
room and outside of its confines,” he 
noted. 


Patrick J. Narumiya is the son of 
James Narumiya, a truck driver for 
NuCar Driveaway and member of 
Teamster Local 299 in Detroit, Mich. 

Patrick completed high school, 
graduating first in his class of 986 stu- 
dents, at Cass Technical High School 
in Detroit. 

He will attend the University of 
Michigan College of Engineering at ! 
Ann Arbor this fall. He hopes to be- 
SOUTHERN CONF. come a computer programmer/engi- 
neer or systems analyst, and will major 
in computer science during his college 
years. 

A member of the National Honor 
Society, Patrick also belonged to the 
computer club and the chess club and 
served as a teacher’s aide during the 
school year. 

His other interests include sports, 
stamp collecting and reading. 
RAMONA L. MORGAN JAMES J. MORAN, JR. “My chess taught me the value of 
sportsmanship and a rational, logical 
mind,” Narumiya said. A logical mind 


WESTERN CONF. should prove especially helpful in his 


chosen occupational field. 


RANDALL D. TEVELDE PATRICK J. NARUMIYA 


f Southern 
Conference 


Representing the Southern Confer- 
ence as this year’s winners are James 
J. Moran, Jr., and Ramona L. Mor- 


: gan. 
EDWARD L. GOW PATRICIA D. YUTZIE Moran attended South Plantation 
High School where he ranked 13th 
CANADIAN CONF. out of 500 students. He is the son of 


Miami Local 769 member James Jos- 
eph Moran, Sr., a parcelman for 
United Parcel Service (UPS). 

A National Honor Society member, 
James also enjoys track, cross country 
running, amateur carpentry and sail- 
ing. 

This fall he will enter the University 
of Florida at Gainesville, where he 
plans to major in architecture. 

“One day I would like to be well 
AMARANATH SANMUGASUNDERAM DARCY G. READMAN established in the field of architecture, 


=> 
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and hopefully, contributing to society 
through my work,” Moran says of his 
future. 

The other Southern Conference 
winner is Ramona L. Morgan, daugh- 
ter of John Robert Morgan, Jr., a 
diesel mechanic for Strickland Trans- 
portation Co., and member of Little 
Rock, Ark. Local 878. 

A recent graduate of McClellan 
High School, where she ranked 
seventh in a class of 506, Ramona is 
a member of the National Honor So- 
ciety, a National Merit finalist, and a 
member of Mu Alpha Theta (an hon- 
orary math club). 

She also served as co-editor of her 
high school newspaper and reporter 
for the foreign language club, and en- 
joys swimming, camping, horseback 
riding and playing the piano. 

She will attend the University of 
Arkansas at Little Rock this fall and 
plans to major in Journalism. 

“I would very much like to have 
both a career and a family,’ Ramona 
says, especially so that “I know that I 
will be able to support myself if neces- 
sary” in coming years. 


Western 
Conference 


Selected as winners representing the 
Western Conference region were 
Patricia D. Yutzie and Edward L. Gow. 

Yutzie attended Cascade Union 
High, where she ranked second in a 
class of 174, She is the daughter of 
Glenn Lee Yutzie, a member of 
Salem, Oregon Local 324, and route 
supervisor for Rawlinson’s Laundry 
and Dry Cleaning. 

Patricia is a member of the Na- 
tional Honor Society, was salutatorian 
of her high school graduating class, 
and is the recipient of a Presidential 
Physical Fitness Award, a State Farm- 
ers’ Degree for her activities as a 
member of the Future Farmers of 
America, and has received music 
achievement awards and a “superior” 
rating in competition for her virtuosity 
with the flute. 

She plans to attend Oregon State 
University this fall, where she will 
major in food technology. One day 
she would like to become a food tech- 
nologist for a major food processing 
firm. 

“When looking for this job, I will 
be looking for a union job,” she said 
recently. “I want a career that I’m 
happy with, a job that I will enjoy 
going to every day and at which I will 
be able to apply the knowledge I ob- 
tain from going to college.” 


Edward L. Gow is a recent graduate 
of Butte High School, where he 
ranked 12th in a class of 600 students. 

He is the son of the late Thomas 
Richard Gow, a former warehouseman 
for Treasure State Gas and Electric 
Co. and member of IBT Local 2 in 
Butte, Mont. 

Edward is a member of the Na- 
tional Honor Society, was a National 
Merit finalist, has been awarded a 
National Forensics League degree of 
honor, took third place in judo at the 
Montana Junior Olympics, and has 
been active in the varsity debating 
team, the key club, and the medical 
explorers club. He also enjoys cross 
country skiing and bicycling. 

This fall Edward will enter Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, 
where he will major in computer sci- 
ence and law. After graduation, he 
would like to become either a cor- 
porate or government attorney. 

In addition to his school activities, 
Edward has worked after school as a 
computer operator and programmer 
for a nearby school district. 

“Since the death of my father in 
1969, my mother has cared for the 
family alone. I have come to admire 
the courage and determination she has 
displayed in raising five children,” Ed- 
ward noted. “Her attitude has encour- 
aged us to explore new things and to 
set high goals for ourselves. Largely 
because of her encouragement, I have 
decided to become a lawyer, specializ- 
ing in computer law where I can help 
to resolve some of the many conflicts 
that arise in that challenging area,” he 
added. 


Canadian 
Conference 


Canadian Conference winners in- 
clude Darcy G. Readman and Amara- 
nath Sanmugasunderam. 

Darcy Readman is the son of Kelly 
Guy Readman, a trucker and member 
of Teamster Local 362 in Calgary, 
Alberta. 

He attended McNally Composite 
High School, where he ranked fifth 
out of a class of 359 students and is 
an honor student. 

In addition to working during the 
school year, Darcy also found time to 
play hockey and lacrosse, both of 
which teams he captained, and was 
awarded a scholarship last year to par- 
ticipate in a seminar on the United 
Nations and international affairs. 

He plans to enter the University of 
Alberta this fall, where he will major 
in either political science or law. 


I would like to become either a 
politician or a law enforcement officer, 
because in either field I could be of 
helpful “service to the community,” 
Readman says. A politician serves the 
people, is directly controlled by them 
and speaks for and represents them. 
A law enforcement officer similarly 
serves the public, protects the peace 
and reassures the people that they are, 
in fact, safe. “The world of politics is 
a very fascinating place, and the ex- 
citement of a law enforcement career 
would also be very appealing,” he 
noted. “Helping and assisting others 
is, in my opinion, a very honorable 
and self-satisfying thing to do.” 

Amaranath Sanmugasunderam is 
the son of Visvanthakurukal San- 
mugasunderam, a member of Team- 
ster Local 351 in Vancouver, British 
Columbia, employed at C.A.W.L. 

He attended University Hill Second- 
ary School, where among his interests 
was computer science, especially as 
an aid to his work in chemistry, phys- 
ics and mathematics. 

Active in the school orchestra as a 
violinist, Sanmugasunderam also en- 
joys chess, stamp collecting and 
photography. 

He plans to attend the University 
of British Columbia where he will 
major in electronics and computer sci- 
ence. 

He eventually would like to become 
a college professor. “By imparting 
knowledge to students, I would be 
doing a form of social service,” San- 
mugasunderam said. “Moreover, being 
in the academic field helps one to up- 
date one’s knowledge and I consider 
that to be a challenge which I would 
enjoy.” 

Amaranath apparently acquired his 
love of learning from his father who, 
an emigrant from his native Ceylon to 
Canada, is currently completing his 
own Ph.D. in chemical engineering in 
his evening hours. 

Once again, the scholarship winners 
reflect diversity and high intellectual 
ability which is characteristic of 
former winners as well. They are stu- 
dents and scholars their parents can be 
proud of, as were all the potential 
candidates who entered the competi- 
tion. 

The selection committee which had 
the hard task of determining the final 
winners included: Joseph Y. Ruth, 
director of admissions at George 
Washington University; William Sher- 
rill, dean of admissions and registra- 
tion at Howard University, and Joseph 
Chalmers, dean of admissions and rec- 
ords at Georgetown University. 
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A TALE OF TWO STORIES — 


mes and damaged athe} section. 
Barnes 
By Ed pitfon Holding 
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In recent days, Teamster Local 102 member Jack A. Riley sent /nterna- 
tional Teamster some clippings from his local papers about a recent fire. 
Riley happened to see the articles and got a little riled up about what 
developed in the course of several days. Those articles, and Riley’s obser- 
vations, form the basis for this month’s Teamster Commentary. 


WHAT IS the reporter’s responsibility in handling the news he writes 
for a paper? Does, in fact, the journalist have any obligation to present 
an unbiased report when allegations and innuendo make for a more in- 
teresting article, or does his responsibility for integrity end with the use 
of phrasing that protects him and his paper from potential lawsuits? 

These and other questions about the reporter’s craft in particular and 
the media in general arose recently after a Teamsters Union member sent 
International Teamster a series of clippings from his local newspaper 
and asked how such reports could be allowed. 

Consider the situation: 

Following a recent fire (April 29) which gutted a mill in Paterson, N.J., 
a series of news stories appeared in the Passaic County, N.J. Morning 
News that probably made for interesting breakfast table conversation, 
but may have left some hefty question marks in readers’ minds and a 
burden of disproving the charge on the Teamsters Union. 

In a May 4 article, written by a News staff writer, the lead paragraph 
gave readers a pretty clear picture of what would follow, although cleverly 
phrased in language that defends against lawsuits. 

“A tenant mili at 29 Fulton Street that was gutted by last Saturday’s 
fire was the target of a U.S. Department of Labor investigation into cor- 
rupt practices by officials of the Teamsters’ Central States Pension Fund,” 
it began. 
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“Police and fire officials said the fire . . . apparently was the work of a 
professional arsonist. 

“FEDERAL INVESTIGATORS (their emphasis)—including agents 
of the Federal Bureau of Investigation, the Department of Labor and the 
State Police—were told of the suspected arson at the building and said 
the fire could not have come at a more opportune time for the trustees of 
the Teamsters’ pension fund,” it noted. 

“According to sources an apparent motive for the fire may have been to 
hide inadequate collateral. .. .” the article further noted. 

In his letter, Riley questioned why the reporter ever wrote the story. 
“How is it possible at this late date that the police suspect a professional 
arsonist, that the FBI, the Department of Labor and the State Police are 
involved, and conjecture that the trustees of the Teamsters’ pension fund 
benefitted most from the fire, that the apparent motive may have been 
to hide inadequate collateral, when, an editorial in Monday, May 1’s 
edition of the Record (Bergen County newspaper) states, “Unlike fire 
officials, police refused to say arson was the definite cause. Police said 
they detained two juveniles for questioning shortly after the fire began.” 

An interesting sequel to the first article appeared in May 5’s News, 
bylined by the same reporter and another staff writer. In that article the 
headline read: “Firecrackers Ignited Mill—2 Boys Held.” 

“Two city boys, ages 11 and 12, are being held today in the Passaic 
County Youth Shelter on charges they were responsible for the general 
alarm fire Saturday which destroyed a two-block area in the city’s River- 
side section,” it read, adding later that, “Police on Sunday began investi- 
gating the possibility that youths were responsible for the blaze.” 

That article followed by one day the one alleging Teamster involve- 
ment in the blaze, yet nowhere in the piece did the reporters mention the 
preceding story or correct the false impression it left with readers. 

The article showed that the suspected professional arsonist was, in 
reality, two boys ages 11 and 12, being held on charges for starting 
the fire who have admitted to police they started the fire with a package 
of firecrackers. 

“I find this editorial to be just another blatant example of the under- 
mining tactics being used by some individuals to discredit our union. It 
seems Mr. Ed Barnes feels innuendos, speculations and conclusions not 
based on fact are a part of freedom of the press and as long as cliches 
are used, ‘according to sources, or knowledgeable sources said, or the 
News has learned,’ then it is permissible to print anything, no matter how 
misleading or damaging the news may be,” Teamster Riley wrote. “I 
believe the time has come when individuals who resort to this type of re- 
porting should be held accountable for their actions.” 

Although it might be good idea, unfortunately there is no way to hold 
reporters like Barnes accountable for their reports unless they are down- 
right libelous, a charge extremely hard to prove. 

As one of the first defenders of workers’ rights, nobody more than or- 
ganized labor can respect those rights. The Teamsters Union defends 
these rights, including the right to a free and unbridled press guaranteed by 
the Constitution, and would fight anyone who tried to deny them. 

But where does it end? 

Many Americans, some Teamsters among them, think that victims of 
false or misleading statements in the media have a right to file libel 
charges. 

That right is a rigidly controlled one, and is practically impossible to 


prove in the case of a public figure or organization, such as the Teamsters 


Union. 

Likewise, how do you defend yourself against a day-by-day insidious 
onslaught of misleading articles, when like brush fires, they occur in 
Paterson, N.J., Danville, Ind., Des Moines, Iowa, etc.? 

The only approach possible is for Teamsters Union members like Local 
102’s Jack Riley to keep tabs on the stories appearing in their local papers, 
and call the articles into question, when they mislead the public—through 
letters to the editor, rebuttal commentary on local radio or television 
stations, or by blowing the whistle on such tactics in other forms of pro- 
test. 
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TEAMSTERS are dazzling congress- 
men personally on a regular basis 
these days with the latest appearance 
being a group of stewards from Local 
776 in Harrisburg, Pa. 

They bused into Washington, D.C., 
in mid-May for a face-to-face visit 
with Senator Richard S. Schweiker 
and a similar session with the legisla- 
tive aide to Senator H. John Heinz 
Il. 

The goal of the stewards: To en- 
courage their senators to vote in 
favor of S.2467—the labor law reform 
bill—now being considered by the 
Senate after having won approval in 
the House. 

A. R. Hunsberger, president of Lo- 
cal 776, headed the stewards as they 
marched from the International 
Union across the mall to the new 
Senate Office Building where the 
Pennsylvania senators are quartered. 
Bartley O’Hara, a staffer in the IBT 
legislative department, guided the 
group. 

As requested by the office of Sena- 
tor Schweiker, the Teamsters waited 
for him in the hearing room used by 
the Senate Labor Committee which, 
the Senator explained later, “is where 
it all began.” His reference was to the 
labor law reform measure on which 
Senate debate was beginning that day. 

Schweiker quickly declared to his 
visitors that he was proud to have 
voted in favor of the proposed legisla- 
tion all along the line during commit- 
tee work. He added: 


“My position has not changed. I feel 
the bill is a moderate one. I favor it.” 

The Senator said the bill, which is 
supported by the Teamsters Union, 
has provoked more mail to his office 
than anything else he has seen in his 
18 years in Congress. 


Schweiker was originally elected to 
the House of Representatives in 1960 
and reelected three times before mov- 
ing to the Senate in 1968 where he is 
now in the middle of his second term 
of office. 

For the benefit of the Teamster 
stewards, Schweiker briefly outlined 
the history of the labor law reform 
bill which has been buffeted about in 
recent weeks as opponents of the leg- 
islation sought to delay its considera- 
tion. 

The foes reasoned that if they could 
keep the bill off the floor of the Sen- 
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ate until August or September, that 
the press of other unfinished business 
—such as a dozen or more pieces of 
finance legislation—would result in 
pigeon-holing labor law reform. In 
other words, the bill would be effec- 
tively “killed” for this session. 

But Schweiker and other senators 
with like views managed to get the bill 
to the floor. 

Now, Schweiker explained, the prob- 
lem has become one of a possible 
filibuster. He pledged to vote in favor 
of cloture, if it came to that, which 
would mean cutting off a floor fili- 
buster by enemies of the legislation. 

He stressed another danger still re- 
mained, however, and that was the 
possibility of filibuster by parliamen- 
tary tactics. That is to say by time- 
wasting tactics of delay. 

“They’re talking about 500 amend- 
ments as a form of technical filibus- 
ter,’ Schweiker said. “No filibuster by 
amendment has been really broken 
Vet 

It can take hours to read every 
word of a proposed amendment, as 


(Right) General Secretary-Treasurer 
Ray Schoessling and A. R. Hunsberger, 
president of Teamster Local 776, 
talked briefly before Hunsberger and 
his stewards visited Capitol Hill to do 
some grass roots lobbying on behalf 
of the labor law reform bill being 
considered by the U.S. Senate. 


(Below) Local 776 stewards met with 
Senator Richard S. Schweiker of Penn- 
sylvania for a 30-minute visit. Schwei- 
ker pledged his continued support of 
$.2467, and the Teamsters compli- 
mented him on his efforts. Local 776 
stewards are in the two front rows. 


ANOTHER TEAMSTER LOBBYING 


required by the rules of the Senate, 
and it also takes at least 15 minutes 
each time there is a vote. Every sug- 
gested amendment requires a vote. 
Clearly, the labor law reform bill 
would not have easy going, Schweiker 
explained, and opponents of the bill 
are marshaling every bit of leverage 
they can—both in the Senate and in 
the halls where the lobbying is done. 
Schweiker spoke for 20 minutes to 
the Teamsters and then answered 


questions for another 10 minutes. In 
response to one steward who compli- 
mented the senator upon his efforts 
on behalf of the legislation, Schweiker 
expressed grateful 
said: 

“It's nice to know you’re getting 


appreciation and 


“+ 


EFFORT 


suppért when the other side is shoot- 
ing you down.” 

He complimented the stewards in 
turn for taking the time and trouble 
to make their personal visit to Wash- 
ington. 

Bob Hepler, legislative aide for 
Senator Heinz, also met the Teamsters 
in the hearing room as a substitute for 
the senator who was unable to be 
present. 

Hepler said mail to Heinz’ office was 
running about 2-to-1 against the labor 
law reform bill. He appeared im- 
pressed when informed that Team- 
sters Union affiliates are involved in 
about a third of the business con- 
ducted by the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board. Representation election 
petitions, charges of unfair labor 
practices, and numerous other union 
activity finds its way to NLRB desks. 

Prior to making their personal visit 
to Capitol Hill, the Harrisburg Team- 
ster stewards listened to pep talks 
by General Secretary-Treasurer Ray 
Schoessling and Jack Goldberger, 
president of Teamster Joint Council 7 
in San Francisco, Calif. 

Schoessling reminded the Local 776 
members of the importance of con- 
gressional tours by Teamsters, declar- 
ing that they lent grass roots emphasis 
to the official International Union 
policy. He correlated their Washing- 
ton appearance to the overall national 
relationship between organized labor 
and local, state and federal govern- 
ment. 

Goldberger was in Washington on 
somewhat the same mission as the 
stewards from Pennsylvania. In his 
case, the task was to lobby Senator 
S. I. Hayakawa of California with the 
hope of winning support for S.2467. 

Even as the Harrisburg Teamsters 
were meeting with Schweiker and 
Hepler, Senate Majority Leader Rob- 
ert C. Byrd was stating that he would 
make no attempt to end any filibuster 
on the labor law reform measure un- 
til after the Memorial Day recess. 

Stewards making the trip under 
Hunsberger’s leadership were: Norman 
B. Kimmich, Jr., Dale H. Crum, Bon- 
nie §S. Arkon, Jerry Watt, Yvon F. 
Watt, Sam R. Lindsey, Donald Reigh- 
ard, James Breckel, Patricia Breckel 
and Enrest L. Perry. Three Local 776 
business agents also were along: 
Arthur Markovitz, Wayne Shughart 
and Don Thomas. 


@a 
Carhauler of Year 


John Savage (center) of Teamster Local 170 in Worcester, Mass., recently was 
honored as carhauler of the year by the National Automobile Transporters Assn. 
Shown giving Savage a commemorative plaque are William Stevens (left), term- 
inal manager for Anchor which has employed Savage since 1948, and Ernest 
Tusino, Local 170 business agent. The Savage maxim for safe-driving: ‘“‘Always 
drive as though your truck has no brakes.” 


$25,736 Backpay 


Jon Malcolm (right) is probably one of the happiest members in Teamster Local 
315 at Martinez, Calif., where he is shown receiving a $25,736 backpay check 
from Loren D. Thompson, secretary-treasurer of the union. Malcolm was fired 
for refusing to cross a picket line on his employer, Stauffer Chemical Plant. It took 
15 months to get the case to arbitration and three months for a decision to come 
down. 
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EVERYDAY, proposals pour into the 
Congressional hopper offering new ap- 
proaches on how to deregulate the 
motor carrier industry, under the guise 
of “making it more competitive.” 
Deregulation theories really are 
nothing new. The motor carrier indus- 
try has been the butt of complaints by 
government advisors looking for a 


scapegoat for the last five Administra- 
tions and Jimmy Carter’s White House - 


has turned out to be no exception, 
When transportation falters, 
the one viable segment and turn it up- 


side down to help the situation, the — 
thinking seems to go. You say truck 
transportation is competitive, depend. _ 
able, readily available to the public, 


take _ 


and inexpensive?—Well, we'll have to __ 


do something about that, because the 
railroads are ailing and the airlines 


have problems making ends meet, so He = order and action. 


What is frightening today is that ihe ICC for over a year. 


these scattergun attacks have reached © 
battlefront proportions. Congress, the 
Interstate Commerce Commission and 


why shouldn't motor carriers? 


the Administration have joined forces 


to reach their “free market” goals 


through either legislative or admin- 
istrative channels—whichever can be 
attained faster. 

Despite testimony from countless 
witnesses involved—the regulated car- 
riers and industries, the unions, and 


the private firms depending on these 


carriers—the same government bu- 
reaucrats who brought us the Social 
Security snafu and other seven-day 
wonders are proceeding undaunted 
with their helter-skelter approach to 
deregulating the motor carrier indus- 
try. 

Congress has many bills before it to 
achieve deregulation legislatively, 
among them one which would elim- 
inate rate bureaus and the regulatory 
safeguards they provide from the In- 
terstate Commerce Act. Senator Ted 
Kennedy (D-Mass.) is currently con- 
ducting hearings on this very subject, 
and seems hellbent on enacting legisla- 
tion that will be very detrimental to 
the entire trucking industry, without 
regard for what the motor carriers 
themselves think. 

Other bills, such as legislation spon- 
sored by the ICC, would deregulate 
motor carriers through the back 
door—by deregulating a wide variety 
of products, ranging from articles of 
high value such as money to wool, 
bananas, coffee and tea. 

The Carter Administration also is 
expected to offer its own ideas for de- 
regulating the industry sometime this 
term. 

In the area that can be deregulated 
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International _Teamster 
counted in detail the support the Icc 


chairman, its commissioners and many 
key members of the staff of the Com- 


mission have shown for such proposals 
as expansion of the commercial zones; 
permitting private carriers and owner- 


operators to backhaul regulated com- 


modities; severely limiting the rights 
of carriers to protest applications for 
new authority; modifying the leasing 
rules governing the relationship be- 
tween owner-operators and motor car- 
Tiers; granting applications to those 
who offer lower rates; and enlarging 
the incidental to air regulation-free 
zone. 

The Teamsters Union has strongly 
opposed these suggestions which, if 
implemented, would erode the trans- 
portation industry and union wages 
and benefits throughout the trucking 
industry. 

The President now is considering a 
so-called options paper in which the 
Secretary of Transportation, Brock 
Adams, recommends achieving dereg- 
ulation through order of the ICC be- 
cause of the difficulty in obtaining it 
by legislation. 

“We need all the help that you can 
give us,” Edward Wheeler, the attor- 
ney handling Teamster petitions before 
the ICC, told Teamsters last month. 
“We welcome your support and urge 
you to make your position known to 
legislators sitting on key committees 
considering these issues.” 

Members of the House and Senate 
committees listed below are, have or 
will be involved in molding any legis- 
lation to deregulate the trucking in- 
dustry out of the rough clay these 
proposals provide. 


has re- 


These individuals, especially those 


| On the subcommittees holding the key 

hearings, will pattern the final legisla- 

_ tive proposals that go to the House 
_and Senate floors for action. 


In their actions, they will be deter- 


‘mining the welfare of every Teamsters 
Union member in the trucking indus- 
try, and of any Teamster pact modeled 
in any way after the National Master 
_ Freight Agreement. 


Let these legislators (and those 
from your own home state) know how 
you feel about deregulation. 

Loud opposition to deregulation is 
the only way to defeat these legislative 
and administrative maneuvers. 


You might also want to write to: 
@ A. Daniel O'Neal 

Chairman 

Interstate Commerce Com- 


mission 

Constitution Ave. & 12th Sts., 
N.W. 

Washington, D.C. 20423 

Charles L. Clapp 

Vice Chairman 

Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission 

Virginia Mae Brown 

Robert C, Gresham 

Alfred T. MacFarland 

Rupert L. Murphy 

George M. Stafford 

Commissioner 

Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission 

President Jimmy Carter 

White House 

1600 Pennsylvania Ave., 
N.W. 

Washington, D.C. 20500 


LET YOUR LEGISLATORS 


COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC WORKS 
AND TRANSPORTATION 


Harold T. Johnson (D-Calif.), Chairman 
MAJORITY: [29 D.] Representatives Harold T. Johnson 
(Calif.-1); Ray Roberts (Texas-4); James J. Howard (N.J.-3); 
Glenn M. Anderson (Calif.-32); Robert A. Roe (N.J.-8); Teno 
Roncalio (Wyo.-AL); Mike McCormack (Wash.-4); John 
Breaux (La.-7); Ronald “Bo” Ginn (Ga.-1); Dale Milford 
(Texas-24); Norman Y. Mineta (Calif.-13); Elliott Levitas 
(Ga.-4); James L. Oberstar (Minn.-8); Jerome A. Ambro 
(N.Y.-3); Henry J. Nowak (N.Y.-37); Robert W. Edgar (Pa.- 
7); Marilyn Lloyd (Tenn.-3); John G. Fary (Ill.-5); Ted Ris- 
enhoover (Okla.-2); William G. Hefner (N.Car.-8); David L. 
Cornwell (Ind.-8); Robert A. Young (Mo.-2); David E. Bonior 
(Michi2); Allen E. Ertel (Pa.-17); Billy Lee Evans (Ga.-8); 
Ronnie G. Flippo (Ala-5); Nick Joe Rahall (W.Va.-4); Bob 
Stump (Ariz.-3); and Douglas Appelgate (Ohio-18). 
MINORITY: [14 R.] Representatives William H. Harsha 
(Ohio-6); James C. Cleveland (N.H.-2); Don H. Clausen 
(Calif.-2); M. Gene Snyder (Ky.-4); John Hammerschmidt 
(Ark.-3); Bud Shuster (Pa.-9); William F. Walsh (N.Y.-33); 
Thad Cochran (Miss.-4); James Abdnor (S. Dak.-2); Gene 
Taylor (Mo.-7); Barry Goldwater, Jr. (Calif.-20); Thomas M. 
Hagedorn (Minn.-2); Gary A. Myers (Pa.-25); Arlan Stange- 
land (Minn.-7). ‘ 


Subcommittee on Surface Transportation 


James J, Howard (D-N.J.), Chairman 
MAJORITY: (17 D.) Representatives Howard, Anderson 
(Calif.), Roe, McCormack, Breaux, Mineta, Levitas, Ambro, 
Nowak, Edgar, Hefner, Fary, Rahall, Applegate, Risenhoover 
and Evans (Ga.). 

MINORITY: (8 R.) Representatives Shuster, Cleveland, Don 
Clausen, Walsh, Cochran, Hagedorn and Myers (Pa.). 


COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY 


James O. Eastland (D-Miss.), Chairman 

MAJORITY: [11 D.] Senators James O. Eastland (Miss.), 
John L. McClellan (Ark.), Edward M. Kennedy (Mass.), 
Birch Bayh (Ind.), Robert C. Byrd (W.Va.), James Abourezk 
(S.D.), James B. Allen (Ala.), Joseph R. Biden (Del.), John 
C. Culver (lowa), Howard M. Metzenbaum (Ohio), Dennis 
DeConcini (Ariz.). 
MINORITY: [6 R.] Senators Strom Thurmond (S. Car.), 
Charles McC. Mathias (Md.), William L. Scott (Va.), Paul 
Laxalt (Nev.), Orrin G. Hatch (Utah), and Malcolm Wallop 
(Wyo.). 


Subcommittee on Antitrust & Monopoly 

Edward M. Kennedy (D-Mass.), Chairman 
MAJORITY: (5 D.) Senators Kennedy, McClellan, Bayh, 
Allen and Metzenbaum. 
MINORITY: (3 R.) Senators Thurmond, Mathias and Laxalt. 


COMMITTEE ON COMMERCE, SCIENCE 
AND TRANSPORTATION 


Warren G. Magnuson (D-Wash.), Chairman 


The Chairman and Ranking Minority Member are ex officio 
members of all subcommittees. 


MAJORITY: [11 D.] Senators Warren G. Magnuson (Wash.), 
Howard W. Cannon (Ney.), Russell B. Long (La.), Ernest F. 
Hollings (S. Car.), Daniel K. Inouye (Hawaii), Adlai E. Stev- 
enson (Ill.), Wendell H. Ford (Ky.), John A. Durkin (N.H.), 
Edward Zorinsky (Neb.), Donald W. Riegle (Mich.), and John 
Melcher (Mont.). 

MINORITY: [7 R.] Senators James B. Pearson (Kan.), Robert 
P. Griffin (Mich.), Ted Stevens (Alaska), Barry Goldwater, 
(Ariz.), Bob Packwood (Ore.), Harrison Schmitt (N. Mex.), 
and John C. Danforth (Mo.). 


Subcommittee on Surface Transporation 


Russell B. Long (D-La.), Chairman 
MAJORITY: (7 D.) Senators Long, Cannon, Hollings, Stev- 
enson, Durkin, Riegle and Melcher. : 
MINORITY: (3 R.) Senators Danforth, Goldwater and 
Schmitt. 


COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY 


Peter W. Rodino (D-N.J.), Chairman 

MAJORITY: [23 D.] Representatives Peter W. Rodino (N.J.- 
10); Jack Brooks (Texas-9); Robert Kastenmeier (Wis.-2); 
Don Edwards (Calif.-10); John Conyers (Mich.-1); Joshua 
Eilberg (Pa.-4); Walter Flowers (Ala.-7); James R. Mann (S. 
Car.-4); John F. Seiberling (Ohio-14); George D. Danielson 
(Calif.-30); Robert F. Drinan (Mass.-4); Barbara Jordan 
(Texas-18); Elizabeth Holtzman (N.Y.-16); Romano L. Maz- 
zoli (Ky.-3); William J. Hughes (N.J.-2); Sam B. Hall (Texas- 
1); Lamar Gudger (N. Car.-11); Harold L. Volkmer (Mo.-9); 
Herbert E. Harris (Va.-8); Jim Santini (Nev.-AL); Allen E. 
Ertel (Pa.-17); Billy Lee Evans (Ga.-8); and Anthony C. 
Beilenson (Calif.-23). 
MINORITY: [11 R.] Representatives Robert McClory (Ill.- 
13); Tom Railsback (IIl.-19); Charles E. Wiggins (Calif.-39); 
Hamilton Fish (N.Y.-25); M. Caldwell Butler (Va.-6); Wil- 
liam S. Cohen (Maine-2); Carlos J. Moorhead (Calif.-22); 
John M. Ashbrook (Ohio-17); Henry J. Hyde (Ill.-6); Thomas 
H. Kindness (Ohio-8); and Harold S. Sawyer (Mich.-5). 


Subcommittee on Monopolies & Commercial Law 
Peter W. Rodino (D-N.J.), Chairman 
MAJORITY: (7 D.) Representatives Rodino, Brooks, Flowers. 

Seiberling, Jordan, Mazzoli and Hughes. 
MINORITY: (3 R.) Representatives McClory, Wiggins and 
Cohen. 


HEAR FROM YOU! 
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Meanwhile, 


The Battle 
Goes On 


Issue by Issue 


TEAMSTER General President Frank 
E. Fitzsimmons has informed the De- 
partment of Justice that he disagrees 
with its position paper on owner-oper- 
ators in the trucking industry. 

In a letter to John H. Shenefield, 
Assistant Attorney General of the 
Antitrust Division, Fitzsimmons said 
the Justice Department’s widely-circu- 
lated position paper contained “grossly 
misleading and mistaken statements 
and conclusions.” 

Furthermore, Fitzsimmons said, the 
agency’s findings were not based on 
any firm facts when concluding that 
federal economic regulation had ad- 
versely affected owner-operators. 

In essence, the Justice Department 
position paper emerged as ammunition 
for those who would deregulate the 
trucking industry. The paper was cir- 
culated to the White House and to all 
members of Congress. 

Fitzsimmons said the Teamsters 
Union—which represents a_half-mil- 
lion workers, of which 20,000 are 
owner operators, in the motor car- 
rier industry—was never contacted by 
the Department of Justice on the 
matter. 

Yet those who made the report ap- 
parently talked at length with every- 
one else connected with the owner- 
operator industry. 

Fitzsimmons declared: 

“This omission is all the more glar- 
ing because the report contains as- 
sertions and charges against the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Teamsters 
which we were not given an oppor- 
tunity to review and refute.” 

As a matter of fact, the Teamster 
leader said, the Justice Department 
position paper cited only three pub- 
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lished documents for source material, 
much of which was so old that it was 
out of date. 

“Your ‘in-depth’ study,” he wrote to 
Shenefield, “turns out to be based 
primarily upon what you denominate 
‘common knowledge’ . . . as the re- 
port clearly states.” 

Logic and experience, Fitzsimmons 
said, combine to deny the conclusion 
that small business has been hurt by 
regulation of motor carrier freight 
rates. If anything, it has given small 
business a steady cost factor with 
which to do its planning. 

Fitzsimmons listed points in the 
Justice Department paper with which 
he found fault: 

1. Justice considers owner-operators 
to be “independent contractors” rather 
than employees. 

The Teamster answer is that unless 
owner-operators are considered em- 
ployees of regulated carriers and are 
allowed to bargain collectively, efforts 
to alleviate their economic problems 
will be unsuccessful. 

2. Justice asserts that owner-oper- 
ators play an important role in reduc- 
ing shipper costs by willingness to 
work long hours, etc. 

Fitzsimmons found this reasoning 
“shocking” and said the government 
should urge obedience to regulations 
designed to protect the public from 
owner-operators who create safety 
hazards by driving excessive hours at 
excessive speeds. 

3. Justice claims the so-called 
“backhaul problem” is aggravated by 
regulation of routes and commodities. 

Fitzsimmons’ reply simply noted an 
Interstate Commerce Commission 
study which showed that more than 
a third of drivers piloting empty 
trucks were running empty because 
they were on their way to pick up 
loads. 

4. Justice says owner-operators use 
and maintain their equipment better 
than companies that schedule fleets of 
trucks over-the-road. 

“We are aware of no credible evi- 
dence that supports your assertion,” 
replied Fitzsimmons. 

5. Justice says owner-operators are 
denied access to contract benefits if 
they are members of the Teamsters 
Union. 

Fitzsimmons took mighty exception 
to this assertion. He referred to the 
pertinent provisions of the National 
Master Freight Agreement and the 
various supplementary contracts which 
protect the member who is an owner- 
operator as well as any other member- 
driver employed by a motor carrier. 

6. Justice believes that the relation- 


ship between the IBT and the owner- 
operators is not “good.” 

“This statement is partially true,” 
noted Fitzsimmons, “only insofar as 
it refers to those owner-operators who 
are not employed under an IBT con- 
tract.” He added that it seemed to him 
that treating owner-operators as em- 
ployees with the rights to collective 
bargaining “is the most effective and 
sensible way to cure their problems.” 

7. This point was created by Fitz- 
simmons as a sort of catch-all reply 
to the Justice Department position. 
Fitzsimmons declared: 

“Since deregulation is claimed by 
its advocates to lead to lower rates 
(prices), I fail to see how deregula- 
tion will help owner-operators who 
customarily receive a percent of such 
rates.” 

Finally, Fitzsimmons concluded his 
letter by informing Shenefield that a 
study was being made under the au- 
spices of Harvard University and 
would soon be available as the most 
comprehensive such work ever done 
on the subject of the over-the-road 
driver in America. 

He suggested that the Justice De- 
partment position makers “study this 
report with care and in fairness review 
your report to reflect its findings.” 

The Teamster leader said he would 
welcome the opportunity to meet with 
Shenefield and members of his staff 
“to explore in detail the effects of reg- 
ulation on owner-operators.” 


Kennedy Urged 
To Abandon 
Exemption Try 


Teamster General President Frank 
E. Fitzsimmons has urged Sen. Edward 
Kennedy of Massachusetts to aban- 
don his effort to deregulate the truck- 
ing industry by removing the exemp- 
tion from antitrust laws which allows 
motor carriers to meet and set freight 
rates. 

Fitzsimmons said the collective rate- 
making exemption has not led to un- 
duly high freight rate structures as 
contended by foes of regulation. Fur- 
thermore, said the Teamster leader, 
shippers have benefited from satis- 
factory service and it would accomp- 
lish nothing but harm to change the 
system. 

Senator Kennedy, chairman of the 
Senate Judiciary Committee’s subcom- 
mittee on antitrust and monopoly, has 
held several hearings on the antitrust 
exemption and freight rates. 
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IBT 


Department of Safety and Health 


Safety and 
Health Is 


Everyone’s 
Legitimate 


Supreme Court's OSHA Ruling Won't Bar Inspections 


The United States Supreme Court 
has ruled that an employer may insist 
on a search warrant before allowing 
an OSHA compliance officer to inspect 
his place of business. The ruling was 
handed down on May 23 in the case 
of Marshall v. Barlow’s, Inc. 

Contrary to many of the headlines 
that immediately followed the Court’s 
decision, it does not mean that every 
warrantless OSHA inspection is in- 
valid. If an employer consents to an 
inspection, the fact that it was con- 
ducted without a warrant cannot be 
raised in later proceedings. Both the 
Court and OSHA officials predict the 
vast majority of employers will not 
demand a warrant before permitting 
an inspection. 


In fact, OSHA has adopted a “busi- 
ness as usual” approach in the wake 
of the Court’s decision. Ever since a 
lower court in Idaho ruled two years 
ago in this case that warrants were re- 
quired, employers around the coun- 
try occasionally have denied entry to 
OSHA inspectors. In almost all cases, 
OSHA has been able to obtain a war- 
rant quickly and return to conduct the 
inspection. 

The most significant portion of the 
Court’s opinion concerned the facts 
OSHA must prove in order to convince 
a judge to issue a warrant when one is 
demanded, Normally in criminal law, 
the police must show probable cause 
to believe that evidence of a crime is 


in a particular location before it can 
be searched. OSHA had feared that 
this same standard would apply to its 
enforcement efforts. However, the 
Court said plainly, “Probable cause 
in the criminal law sense is not re- 
quired.” Rather, OSHA simply must 
show that inspection of an employer’s 
workplace is part of a “general ad- 
ministrative plan” to enforce the Act. 

Because of this very light burden, 
OSHA is virtually assured of obtaining 
a warrant whenever one is requested. 
So while opponents of OSHA will hail 
this decision as “putting the bureau- 
crats in their place,” the net result of 
the Court’s ruling should have almost 
no effect on worker health and safety. 


Teamsters Attend OSHA Hearing on Cancer Policy 


The IBT Safety and Health Depart- 
ment currently is involved in public 
hearings regarding OSHA’s proposed 
policy to control cancer causing sub- 
stances, called carcinogens, in the 
workplace. These hearings began on 
May 16, 1978, and may run through 
August. The proposed carcinogen 
policy has provoked a classic confron- 
tation between OSHA and the chem- 
ical and petrochemical industry, which 
has raised millions of dollars to defeat 
the proposal. 

Presently, almost 400,000 people a 
year die from cancer. Twenty-five per- 
cent of all Americans will develop 
cancer and there is a growing accept- 
ance that 60 to 90 percent of all 
cancer is related to environmental 


factors, including the work environ- 
ment. | 

Dr. Samuel S. Epstein, in response 
to industry’s claim that protecting 
workers will be costly, testified at the 
hearing that failure to control carcin- 
ogens in the workplace will cost the 
American public upwards of 100 bil- 
lion dollars in medical costs and 
screening. This would result in “mas- 
sive inflationary costs” in the years to 
come. 

As an example of the danger posed, 
Dr. Irving Selikoff, Mt. Sinai School 
of Medicine, testified that of the 10 
million people who were exposed to 
asbestos over the last 30 to 40 years, 
about 3 million (or 70,000 a year for 
the next 40 years) will die of lung 
cancer or mesothelioma (usually a rare 


form of cancer). Asbestos is a carcin- 
ogen that was controlled too late for 
millions of Americans, Dozens, or per- 
haps hundreds, of the tens of thou- 
sands of chemicals already in existence 
continue to pose a threat in the work- 
place. 

As the hearing has progressed, the 
most eminent cancer experts in the 
country have been testifying in over- 
whelming support of the carcinogen 
policy. In the weeks to come, industry 
will be calling upon its lawyers, doc- 
tors, and scientists to try to refute 
this testimony. 

The IBT Safety and Health Depart- 
ment will continue to monitor the 
progress of the hearing, and will itself 
present testimony in July in support 
of the OSHA proposal. 
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The Bureau of Motor Carrier Safety 
(BMCS) is considering substantial re- 
visions in the Hours of Service rules 
for truck and bus drivers. In a May 
22, 1978 Federal Register notice, 
BMCS suggested several options which 
they feel will provide greater rest for 
the drivers. 

BMCS first announced that it was 
examining these rules in early 1976, 
when it asked for comments from 
interested parties on how they could 
be improved. At that time the Team- 


sters Union recommended several 
changes, such as increasing the re- 
quired rest period between trips, a 
feature already contained in many of 
our labor agreements. 

In its most recent notice, BMCS is 
more specific about the changes it is 
considering. Among the possibilities 
are a reduction in the daily on-duty 
time limit, mandatory rest breaks and 
meal stops during trips, longer rest 
periods between trips, a mandatory 


BMCS Asks for Comments on Hours of Service Rules 


extended rest period each week, and 
limitations on the use of standby 
status. 

BMCS once again has asked for 
comments on these proposals, and will 
be conducting hearings on them in the 
fall. The IBT, of course, will partici- 
pate in the hearings. In addition, the 
Union’s Safety and Health Depart- 
ment will be contacting local unions 
around the country for their views on 
which of these proposals best serve 
our members’ needs. 


Teamsters Ask BMCS for Slip & Fall Protection 


The IBT Safety and Health Depart- 
ment has told the Transportation De- 
partment’s Bureau of Motor Carrier 
Safety (BMCS) that it should enact 
rules to prevent driver slip and fall in- 
juries by the end of this year. BMCS 
earlier had proposed requiring steps 
and handholds for truck cabs in re- 
sponse to a Teamsters’ Union petition. 

The Union had demonstrated that 
slips and falls were the second leading 
cause of on the job injuries among 
truck drivers. These findings were con- 
firmed when BMCS conducted its own 
study of the problem. 

The BMCS proposal incorporated 
the IBT suggestion of requiring a sys- 
tem that allows the driver to have both 
hands and one foot or both feet and 
one hand in contact with the vehicle 
at all times. The Union, of course, was 
very supportive of this part of the 
proposal. 

In preparing its comments, the IBT 
was assisted by Dr. Richard G. Snyder, 
head of the Biomedical Department 
at the University of Michigan’s High- 
way Safety Research Institute, Dr. 
Snyder’s expertise in human body 
measurements was used to suggest 
minor changes in such specifics as the 
height of the first step and the thick- 
ness of the grab rails. 

The Union made very clear its dis- 
satisfaction with the proposed effective 
date for these rules. BMCS is suggest- 
ing merely that all vehicles manufac- 
tured after January 1, 1981 have this 
equipment. The IBT urged instead 
that all new vehicles manufactured 
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after January 1, 1979 have these steps 
and handholds, and that all other 
vehicles already in use be retrofitted 
by January 1, 1981, Finally, the Union 


asked that BMCS immediately propose 
similar rules covering trailers, with 
particular emphasis on tank carriers 
and auto transporters. 


This diagram shows the type of steps and handholds the BMCS seeks to require 
on truck tractors. Each letter represents a different component in the system. 


Coal Miners Donate 


Edwin Dorsey (right), president of Teamster Joint Council 13 in St. Louis, Mo., 
accepted $500 in cash collected among striking Southern Illinois coal miners 
for St. Louis area children’s agencies. Presenting the donation were Neil Haley 
(left) and John Carrian. Dorsey was chairman of a ‘“‘Crusade for Forgotten Chil- 
dren” telethon which raised $752,807 this year for 154 agencies serving handi- 
capped youngsters. 


Receiving their first pension checks are two members of Teamster Local 856 
who were among the earliest to join when the union organized the hotel industry 
in San Francisco, Calif. Shown are (left to right): Rudy Tham, secretary-treasurer 
of Local 856; Melva Darley and Thelma Crim, retirees; Kevin Ryan, business 
agent, and Jack McLaughlin, recording secretary of the union respectively. 


RCA Giobal 
Locks Out 
1,000 Teamsters 


More than 1,000 members of Team- 
ster Local 10—the American Commu- 
nications Association—were locked 
out of their jobs at RCA Global Com- 
munications at mid-May. 

Vincent Attardi, president of the 
local union headquartered in New 
York City, said the lockout was effec- 
tive from New York to Hawaii and 
from San Juan, P.R., to Chatham, 
Mass. 

Attardi declared the union was en- 
gaged in a fight for survival. The dis- 
pute began when RCA attempted to 
close down its communications facility 
at Lodi, Calif. The company laid off 
nearly 50 workers. 

RCA had neither the required per- 
mission from the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission, said Attardi, nor 
did it have the agreement of the union. 

Local 10 members in New York City 
staged a sit-in to protect their jobs. 
Twenty-nine hours later, RCA had an 
injunction and the police were into it. 
The Teamsters set up picket lines. 

The lockout came a week later and 
that was the situation as the J/nter- 
national Teamster magazine went to 
press. 


Pennsylvania 
Local Wins 


Two Cases 


Teamster Local 538 of Kittanning, 
Pa., recently won two arbitration 
awards of some significance, accord- 
ing to Raymond Baker, secretary- 
treasurer of the local union. 

Backpay and reinstatement were 
won for Edward Doughty, a road 
driver for Pittsburgh Metals Purifying 
Co., in a discharge case. 

Doughty was fired for abandoning 
his vehicle during a blizzard in the 
state of Ohio. After being stranded 
four days and depleting his expense 
money, Doughty finally got back to 
home base by hitching a ride with 
another driver. 

In another firing situation, full bene- 
fits and seniority were restored to Ed- 
ward Mitchell, a road driver working 
for Freeport Transport, Inc. He was 
discharged for allegedly violating com- 
pany rules. 

In Mitchell’s case, the arbitrator de- 
clared the rule was ambiguous enough 
that Mitchell would be covered by it 
even when off duty and at home. 
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ALCOHOLIS 


Don't Hide It— 
Talk About It, 


Treat, and Cure It 


“JOE’s a good guy. Oh, his production 
at work may have fallen off a little, 
and he gets kind of surly sometimes 
or calls in sick a little too often, but 
that could happen to anybody. Oh 
sure, he has a few beers at lunch or 
at night when he gets home, but don’t 
we all? That's no big problem. ...” 

Or is it? Joe could have a bigger 
problem than his family or friends 
want to admit. He could be a prob- 
lem drinker—or an alcoholic—and 
their desire to protect him or their 
refusal to face facts may only be 
making that problem worse. 

Alcoholism is an illness that directly 
affects more than nine million work- 
ers, in every occupational field. 

It’s a problem for the alcoholic; it’s 
a problem for his family and others 


intimately involved with him; it’s a 


problem for his union, his community 
and his neighbors; it’s a problem for 
the state and for the nation which 
must pay the human costs, the costs 
of personal and community disruption, 
and the costs of planning for preven- 
tion and control measures; and it’s a 
problem for the professionals and 
those allied to them in the provision 
of treatment services for the victims 
of alcoholism. 

The Teamsters Union is interested 
in providing information to its 
members about alcoholism because 
we know that our members want 
information and we feel a responsibil- 
ity to provide it. Our members, just 
like anyone else who works for a 
living, can fall victim to alcoholism. 
And members of our families can 
have the illness. Each of us needs to 
know what alcoholism is and how 
to help. 

The Teamsters Union has looked at 
the growing costs of alcoholism to 
its members. Work lost, wages lost, 
families broken up and parents and 
spouses confused, and the growing 
use of alcohol as an accepted 
“drug” concerns all of us. 

There are at least 40 million people 
in this country whose lives are hurt 
emotionally, physically or financially 
by someone else’s alcoholism. Alco- 
holism is a problem that transcends 
sex or race, age, occupation or social 
status. Male or female, black, white 
or Hispanic, young or old, lawyer or 
factory worker, socialite, young 
mother or struggling welfare 
recipient—there is no stereotype 
for its victims. In fact, a rising 
number of teenage alcoholics is the 
latest evidence of this insidious ail- 
ment and is causing real alarm in the 
nation’s schools as educators struggle 
with the special problems young 
drunks pose. 

Before alcoholism was finally 
recognized as a serious illness, many 
saw the alcoholic as a fun-loving, 
sometimes funny, happy-go-lucky 
individual. 

But there’s a big difference between 
taking an occasional drink and need- 
ing a drink. 

And when taking that drink begins 
resulting in physical, psychological or 
social damage to himself or to those 
close to him, then a problem is devel- 
oping. Sooner or later, every problem 
drinker faces this impasse. He learns 
that alcoholism is a consistently 
troublesome problem that gradually 
changes his or her life, enslaving it to 
the bottle. The alcoholic reaches for 
the bottle, not because he or she wants 
a drink, but because he has to drink. 

Alcoholism is progressive. It begins 


slowly; perhaps with a few drinks 

a day, or just on the weekend. Then, 
almost without the person who is 
drinking knowing it, his drinking 
becomes more a necessity than a 
choice. His drinking changes from a 
take-it-or-leave-it situation, to a 
situation where his body needs it. He 
no longer has a choice about when 
he wants to drink, or how much he 
wants to drink. 

When a person finally gets so sick 
from alcohol, or from taking too 
much alcohol and prescription 
drugs, then he may end up penniless, 
or homeless, or familyless. But in 
the early stages of the illness of 
alcoholism, a person does not show 
many signs that he has the disease. 

Drinking in order to cope with job- 
related difficulties or economic prob- 
lems or marital problems or family 
illness is a cop-out, not a solution. 
Feeling the need to have a drink in 
order to cope with a situation is only 
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DANGER SIGNS 


There are many other signals 
which can warn the drinker and those 
close to him that a problem may be 
developing: 

© Being told that someone close 
worries about one’s drinking 

®@ Drinking often in order to face 
problems 

© Not meeting home or work 
responsibilities because of drinking 

® Having problems with the police 
because of drinking 

© Requiring medical attention as 
a result of drinking 

® Forgetting what happened while 
drinking 

© Breaking promises about drink- 
ing less or not drinking at all 

® Missing work because of drinking 

© Driving a car while drunk 

And drinking during the day— 
before going to work, during lunch 
and at breaks 

Many persons who drink are able 
to recognize and heed these warning 
signals and change the way they drink 
or stop drinking altogether. As the 
alcohol problem becomes more seri- 
ous, these signs may be present: 

® the need to drink increasing 
amounts of alcohol to achieve the 
same effects that once took place 
after just a few drinks 

® Eventual loss of control over 
drinking 

@ Specific and painful physical and 
psychological reactions to the sudden 
withdrawal of alcohol 


one sign of a possible drinking prob- 
lem. 

For too long, alcoholism was a 
disease shrouded in a conspiracy of 
silence. Until recently, doctors knew 
little about it and wouldn’t diagnose 
it readily .. . families and friends 
ignored the symptoms and hid the 
victim’s condition from outsiders... 
employers little understood the prob- 
lem and fired the worker whose con- 
dition became too obvious... even 
unions protected their members to 
help them avoid the stigma being fired 
for alcoholism on the job would leave 
on their work records. It used to be 
that the alcoholic who wanted help 
sought it from sources away from his 
job: his family, his doctor, social- 
welfare organizations, the clergy. But 
these sources had lower rates of suc- 
cess; for a week or a month or a 
year the alcoholic “stays dry,” but 
eventually wanders back to the bottle. 


We Talk About It 


Today, thankfully, the story is 
changing. People are realizing that 
there are borderlines, not easily drawn 
but there, between social drinking, 
problem drinking and alcoholism. 

Society talks about the problems 
and we have begun to recognize that 
problem drinking starts when alcohol 
use starts harming the drinker or 
those close to him or her. 

Chances for recovery are good, if 
the problem can be recognized. In 
fact, the earlier alcoholism is recog- 
nized and treated, the better those 
chances are. 

But unlike some illnesses, recovery 
isn’t achieved by any simple remedy. 
Instead, it requires the cooperation of 
the problem drinker and the under- 
standing and dedicated support of 
family and close friends. 

Employer attitudes have changed 
too. Many employers today under- 
stand the problem and seek to salvage 
the worker, rather than fire him. 
Unions aid their members by urging 
them to get help, by making these 
resources available to them (in some 
local unions) and by contract lan- 
guage that provides medical benefits 
to cover expenses of the disease. 
Likewise, alcohol awareness pro- 
grams are helping workers recognize 
whether they have a problem, and are 
acquainting fellow workers with how 
to best help a coworker in need. 

Bringing the worker’s employer and 
his union into a cooperative effort to 
solve the problem has proved one of 
the most helpful steps taken to help 
the alcoholic or problem drinker. 
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Do You Have a Problem? 


Has your drinking turned into a problem? Answering this short quiz, 
honestly, may give you an idea about whether your social drinking has 


become uncontrollable and is leading you into alcoholism. 


10. 


1 


12; 


INS ys 


Have you ever decided to stop drinking for a week 
or so, but only lasted for a couple of days? 


Do you wish people would mind their own busi- 
ness and stop telling you what to do about your 
drinking? 


Have you ever switched from one kind of drink to 
another in the hope that this would keep you from 
getting drunk, say from beer to cocktails, etc.? 


Have you had a drink in the morning “to get you 
started” often during the past year? 


Do you envy people who can drink without getting 
into trouble? 


Have you had problems related to your drinking 
during the past year? 


Has your drinking caused trouble at home? 


Do you ever try to get “extra” drinks at a party 
because you do not get enough or have a few 
before you leave home to tide you over? 


Do you tell yourself you can stop drinking any time 
you want to, even though you keep getting drunk 
when you don’t mean to? Once you start to drink, 
do you keep going until completely intoxicated? 


Have you missed days of work because of drinking? 
Do you get intoxicated on working days? 


Do you have “blackout” periods when you can’t 
remember what you’ve said or done or what hap- 
pened while you were drinking? 


Do you hide your alcohol supply in unlikely places 
to have it on hand when you need it—under a pil- 
low, behind the couch, in the bathroom? 


Have you ever felt that your life would be better 
if you did not drink? 


Yes 


If you’ve answered “YES” to four or more of these questions, you are 
probably in trouble with alcohol. The quiz is taken from literature com- 
piled by doctors and from the responses of thousands of members of 
Alcoholics Anonymous over the years. They found out the truth about 
themselves—the hard way. 


Only you can decide whether you want or need help. Many groups are 


available to help you solve this problem if you choose to get rid of it. 
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The reason is one primarily of 
motivation. The alcoholic’s employer 
can exert pressure in what is perhaps 
the single most sensitive area of his 
life: his job. Not only does this pro- 
vide a potent economic incentive, but 
it strikes at the heart of the worker’s 
self-esteem. By exerting this leverage, 
industry can often force the alcoholic 
to admit his illness and accept treat- 
ment at a relatively early stage—long 
before he would otherwise do so, if 
left to his own devices. 

Industry programs have shown a 
good rate of success in rehabilitating 
alcoholics—often as high as 60 or 
70 percent, a level unmatched even 
by the famed Alcoholics Anonymous. 

Identifying the problem drinker 
and urging him to enter therapy has 
become a prime concept of the 
employer/union team. And changing 
the attitudes of those working with 
the problem drinker has proved one 
of the most important factors in 
doing so. 

An alcoholic’s recovery generally 
consists of four phases. The first is 
the alcoholic’s realization that he has 
a problem and he can be helped. 
During this period the patient should 
start taking regular nourishment and 
in some cases he will go to the doctor 
to get a thorough checkup. The alco- 
holic may need vitamins after many 
years of poor eating, or some of his 
internal organs may have been 
affected by his heavy drinking. 

In the second phase he begins to 
share life with his family and leave 
the isolation he experienced during 
his bout with alcoholism. He begins 
to see that he has been drinking to 
cope with his feelings of hopelessness 
and sense of failure. 

He enters the third phase when he 
begins to “know himself” better—he 
has a new awareness of “pressure 
points” or the kind of thinking and 
emotional reactions that have “pres- 
sured” him to use the bottle. 

This step is really the core of the 
recovery process. As his therapy 
continues, he will grow emotionally, 
take stress better, and desire the 
escape of alcohol less and less. 

In the final stage he gains confi- 
dence in his ability to work; he is 
willing to continue therapy or 
counseling when the desire to drink 
arises; he wants to help other 
alcoholics. 

Some alcoholics cannot see their 
problem clearly, and in these cases, a 
supportive family, interested local 
union official or employer can make 
the difference. 


Coping With the Situation 


Coping with the alcoholic requires 
great patience, compassion and real 
understanding. There are, however, 
some do’s and don'ts that make 
dealing with the condition easier 
for all of you. 


Do 

® Learn all the facts you can about 
alcoholism and put them to work in 
your own life. Al-Anon (a group for 
families of alcoholics) and Alateen 
(for teenagers who live in alcoholic 
homes) can help if you attend their 
meetings. 


® Remember you are emotionally 
involved. Try to remain calm, un- 
emotional and factually honest in 
speaking with the problem drinker 
about his behavior and its day-to-day 
consequences (Anger, tears, or 
threats of punishment increase the 
drinker’s feelings of guilt and the 
need to drink). 


® Try to maintain a pleasant 
atmosphere in the home, include the 
alcoholic member in family activities, 
and encourage him or her to partici- 
pate in those that he or she enjoys. 
Also encourage new interests and try 
to interest the alcoholic in seeing 
old friends. 


© Speak openly and honestly with 


the problem drinker about bis or her 
behavior and what may result 
from it. 

@ Explain to the children in the 
family that alcoholism is an illness. 

© Refuse to ride with the alcoholic 
person if he insists on drinking and 
driving. 

@ Be compassionate and patient 
but firm in making sure that treat- 
ment is sought. 

© Discuss the situation with some- 
one you trust—a clergyman, social 
worker, a friend, or some individual 
who has experienced alcoholism 
either personally or as a family 
member. 

®@ Be patient and live one day at a 
time. Alcoholism generally takes a 
long time to develop, and recovery 
does not occur overnight. Try to 
accept setbacks and relapses with 
calm and understanding. 

Do Not 

® Attempt to punish, threaten, 
bribe, or try to be a martyr. Avoid 
emotional appeals which may only 
increase feelings of guilt and the 
compulsion to drink. 

© Allow yourself to cover-up or 
make excuses for the alcoholic per- 
son or shield him from the realistic 
consequences of his behavior. 

© Take over his responsibilities, 


leaving him with no sense of impor- 
tance or dignity. 

@ Hide or dump bottles, or shelter 
the problem drinker from situations 
where alcohol is present. 


® Argue with the alcoholic person 
when he is drunk. 


© Try to drink along with the 
problem drinker. 


® Let the alcoholic person manipu- 
late or blame the loved ones to the 
point of making them feel guilty for 
his or her behavior. (By accepting 
promises, allowing the alcoholic to 
lie to you, and letting him outsmart 
you, you only encourage him to con- 
tinue, and in the end, become an 
accomplice to his behavior, causing 
loss of respect and teaching him to 
further avoid responsibility for his 
actions.) 


© Hide the problem in order to 
“protect” the alcoholic person, when 
in truth the family may be ashamed 
or afraid of what others may think. 

@ Above all, don’t put off facing 
the reality that alcoholism is a pro- 
gressive illness that gets increasingly 
worse as drinking continues. Start 
now to learn, to understand and to 
plan for recovery. To do nothing is 
the worst choice you can make as a 
concerned family member. 


Getting Help 


For more information about alco- 
holism, and for assistance in getting 
help, you can write: 

© The National Council on Alco- 
holism, 733 Third Avenue, New 
York, N.Y. 10017; 

@ The National Institute on Alco- 
hol Abuse and Alcoholism, 5600 
Fishers Lane, Rockville, Md. 20852. 

® The National Clearinghouse for 
Alcohol Information, Box 2345, 
Dept. 10, Rockville, Md. 20852. 

® In your own city, check the 
telephone listing for Alcoholics 
Anonymous. Persons there can 
offer help, or tell you of other 


programs through which you can 
obtain help. 

e Al-Anon (spouses and friends’ 
group) and Alateen should also be 
listed in your phone directory and 
are of great help in helping the 
family cope with the problem 
drinker. 

@ Any honorably discharged 
veteran may be eligible for VA alco- 
holism treatment at no charge. In- 
formation can be obtained from the 
Veterans Administration, Alcohol 
and Drug Dependent Service, 810 
Vermont Ave., N.W., Washington, 
D.C. 20420. 
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FIVE MEMBERS of Teamster Local 
957 in Dayton, O., won backpay and 
reinstatement recently after having 
been discharged for leaving work to 
appear as witnesses at a hearing con- 
ducted by the Ohio Bureau of Unem- 
ployment Services. 

The Teamsters went to the hearing 
to support a former employee’s un- 
employment compensation claim. The 
employer, Supreme Optical Co., Inc., 
of Franklin, O., didn’t like it and 
canned the quintet. 

Local 957 processed the unfair labor 
practice through the National Labor 
Relations Board and won the decision 
handily. 

The administrative law judge, up- 
held by the Board, found that the em- 
ployer had given permission to the five 
Teamsters to leave work and, contrary 
to the company’s contention, their at- 
tendance at the hearing was protected 
concerted activity. 

In addition, the judge determined 
that the company’s production prob- 
lems did not outweigh the employees’ 
conflicting right under the law to ap- 
pear at the hearing. 

Several NLRB decisions have been 
won by other Teamster affiliates in 
recent weeks, including: 

—Local 572 of Carson, Calif., won 
the ruling over Los Angeles Marine 
Hardware Co., with outlets in San 
Pedro, San Dimas and San Fernando, 
Calif. The company had relocated its 
business during the term of an existing 
contract and also instituted substan- 
tially lower wage rates at the new site. 
The Board issued an order requiring 
the company to bargain with the union 
and make employees whole for loss of 
pay or benefits. 

—Local 662 of Eau Claire, Wis., was 
the victor in a case involving Mondovi 
Foods Corp., of Luck, Wis. It was 
ruled that Mondovi, as a successor em- 
ployer to whey drying operations of 
Land O’Lakes, Inc., violated the law 
by refusing to bargain with the union, 
representative of all production and 
maintenance employees. Mondovi was 
ordered by the Board to bargain with 
Local 662 upon request. 

—tLocal 676 of Collingswood, N.J., 
won a decision over the Seven-Up 
Bottling Co., of Bridgeton, N.J. The 
Board ruled that the company dis- 
criminatorily discharged two workers 
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because of their activities for the 
union and also committed other vio- 
lations of the law. Seven-Up was or- 
dered by the Board to offer the em- 
ployees reinstatement and make them 
whole for any losses suffered. 

—Local 959 of Anchorage, Alaska, 
won a case involving Alcan Forward- 
ing Co., Transportation Consultants 
and AFCO. The Board ordered the 
owner of the three firms, Douglas 
Lantz, to offer reinstatement with 
backpay to two discharged workers 
and to recognize and bargain with the 
union upon request as well as give 
retroactive effect to the bargaining 
agreement of old. 

—Local 968 of Houston, Tex., 
gained the decision over Gulf & South- 
ern News of Houston when the Board 
ordered the company to cease refusing 
to bargain with the union concerning 
the effects on unit employees of the 
termination of its business of distrib- 


A String of Teamster Victories 


uting magazines, books and other 
periodicals. Also, the company was 
ordered to pay normal wages to termi- 
nated employees. 

—Local 982 of Lancaster, Calif., 
was the winner when the Board af- 
firmed the administrative law judge’s 
finding that Hasa Chemical, Inc., un- 
lawfully refused to bargain with the 
union along with other violations in- 
cluding the discriminatory discharge of 
one employee who, the Board said, de- 
served an offer of reinstatement and 
backpay for losses. 

—Local 986 of Los Angeles, Calif., 
won a ruling in a case against the 
Hollywood Roosevelt Hotel Co., of 
Hollywood, Calif. The Board upheld 
the administrative law judge’s finding 
that the employer unlawfully refused 
requests to bargain as made by the 
Teamster affiliate as representative of 
a unit of garage employees. The Board 
issued a conditional bargaining order. 


Silverman Honored 


Dennis Silverman (left), president of Teamster Local 810 in New York City, re- 
ceived a plaque honoring him for raising $1 million for State of Israel bonds. With 
Silverman at the presentation were: Milton Silverman, president emeritus of Local 
810; Benjamin Abileah, Israeli official, and Bernard Adelstein, secretary-treasurer 


of Teamster Local 813 in New York City. 
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by Sidney Margolius 
Consumer Advisor For International Teamster 
While ‘used-car prices have been soda solution, rinse and dry. This re- check the shock absorbers. Even if 


running below a year ago, early sum- 
mer is when they reach their peak. 
That’s a help if you’re planning to 
buy a new car, since you can get 
more for your old one at this time. 

But if you’re planning to buy a 
used car, this is not the best time. 
Used-car: prices typically rise about 
8 to 10% from January to June. 

If you do expect to buy a new car, 
you often can get more for your old 
one by selling it to a private party 
than a dealer will allow on trade-in. In 
fact, dealers sometimes encourage a 
buyer to sell his old car himself. 

If, however, you do trade in to a 
dealer, you’re likely to get 10% more 
allowance than average and even 
more, if your old car is in good operat- 
ing condition and is spruced up, fi- 
nance companies and dealers report. 

A car in better-than-average con- 
dition is known in the trade as a 
cream puff. New-car dealers value such 
cars because they can keep them for 
resale in their own lots. Cars in poorer 
condition usually are resold to used- 
car dealers for at least surface reha- 
bilitation. 

Both appearance and operating con- 
dition count. If you want top dollar, 
expect the dealer to give your car a 
close look. Dealers consider appear- 
ance to be the clue to the general 
treatment you gave your car. 

Here are points dealers observe, and 
ways to spruce up for this inspection: 

INTERIOR: Badly-worn upholstery 
can be covered by inexpensive cov- 
ers. The least-expensive seat covers 
are stretch nylon. 

Upholstery in fair condition can be 
revitalized with professional techniques 
used by dealers themselves. First 
sponge with detergent suds (just the 
suds), then with fresh water to which 
you add a little tint dye of the same 
shade as the upholstery. 

For vinyl upholstery, use a baking 


moves grease and soil without scratch- 
ing. 

Mend small rips with self-sticking 
cloth tape, by putting the tape under 
the tear and pulling the fabric over 
it. Floor covering also needs to be 
whole and clean for cream puff rating. 
Use the same cleaning tips as for 
upholstery. 

THE TRUNK: Clean it up. A dirty 
trunk showing oil or grease marks 
and careless storage of tools is con- 
sidered a sign of neglectful ownership. 

THE AERIAL: Dealers consider a 
loose or bent aerial another link in 
what they call a “pattern of neglect.” 

THE WIPERS: If wipers streak, 
the tension may need adjustment or 
the blades may have stiffened. To re- 
store resiliency rub the blades with a 
sponge or soft cloth dipped in am- 
monia. 

SGRATGCHES:: | -RUSE s7SPOFS: 
They'll look for scratches and rust 
spots, especially on fenders, doors, 
trunk lid, hood and along chrome 
molding. These can be touched up 
with matching paints available in auto- 
accessory stores. 

For a neat job, sandpaper rust spots 
lightly before painting. If possible, do 
these touch-ups some time before you 
plan to trade, so the new paint will 
fade to the shade of the rest of the 
car. 

Also watch for bare metal caused 
by slight scratches. Bare metal rusts 
rapidly. If you have to delay touching 
up such spots, cover them with strips 
of cellulose tape to protect them 
meanwhile (whether or not you are 
planning to dispose of your car). 

If rust spots already have eaten 
through the metal, or you have small 
dents, you can fill them in with body 
putty, which you then sand down and 
touch up. 

SHOCK ABSORBERS: A dealer or 
knowledgeable private buyer will 


you plan to keep the car yourself for 
a while, loss of shock-dampening 
power affects steering control and 
braking, also prematurely wears out 
tires, and injures the front end, trans- 
mission and other components. 

A simple bounce test can indicate 
whether your car needs new shocks 
(there’s one at each wheel). Properly 
operating shocks will level out after 
one complete down and up oscilla- 
tion. Any further movement indicates 
loss of holding power. 

An even more conclusive test, some 
authorities say, is to drive the car on 
a smooth road at about 10 mph while 
tapping the brake pedal repeatedly. If 
this sets up a rocking motion with 
front end dipping and rising alter- 
nately, shocks may need replacing. 

THE ENGINE: Dealers will listen 
to the engine for rough idling which 
is curable by carburetor adjustment, 
spark plug cleaning and related tune- 
up therapy. They'll also listen for unu- 
sual noises indicating malfunctioning 
valves or other engine problems. Tak- 
ing your car for a fast, longish drive 
will burn up carbon and free sticky 
valves. 

Dealers or prospective private buy- 
ers also will look at the engine. So 
clean up oil spills and have the corro- 
sion scraped off the battery and its 
cradle. 

If a dealer or buyer takes the car 
for a test drive, he’ll check the brakes 
and transmission. It’s worth at least 
having the brakes adjusted. 

But don’t brag about all the money 
you just spent on repairs. That makes 
dealers worry. 

Finally, if you’ve done all the work 
to get the car in good condition, con- 
sider keeping it yourself a while 
longer. 
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Baby Sitter 


This new miniaturized microphone is 
designed, the seller says, ‘‘to keep up 
with the pressures of modern-day living’’ 
by alerting busy parents to any problem 
in the baby’s room. Since parents must 
constantly be doing more than one thing 
at a time, and there is very little one can 
do in the baby’s room when the baby is 
sleeping, this mike attaches to the crib 
and will pick up the slightest noise baby 
makes, alerting the parents to a prob- 
lem. Signal of mini-mike is picked up on 
any FM radio. Advertiser is a Teamster 
member. 


Parts Tray 


This ingenious holding tray attaches 
magnetically or bolts to non-magnetic 
surfaces. Has a magnetized bottom for 
holding parts, tools, etc. 
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WHAT'S NEW keeps our read- 
ers informed of new ideas. Since 
it is the policy of THE INTER- 
NATIONAL TEAMSTERS not 
to advertise any product, trade 
names and manufacturers are 
omitted. Interested readers can 
obtain names of manufacturers 
by writing THE INTERNA- 
TIONAL TEAMSTER 11200 
Prospect Hill Rd., Glenn Dale, 
MD. 20769. A stamped, Sself- 
addressed envelope must be en- 
closed. 

A report on new products and 
processes on this page in no 
way constitutes an endorsement 
or recommendation. All per- 
formance claims are based on 
statements by the manufacturer. 


Best Yet? 


This new-formula chemical vulcanizing 
cement is non-flammable and non-toxic, 
said to make it easier and safer to repair 
tires with. 


Handy Doorholder 


A thirty-year member of the Teamsters 
holds the patent on this device which 
holds back your trailer door securely, yet 
is easily hooked and unhooked. Strong 
and durable, the doorholder holds the 
door as close to the trailer side as the 
locking hardware allows. 


Under Pressure 


These little tire pressure monitors re- 
place valve caps and provide both a 
visual and a touch check on pressure. 
At proper pressure, a point on lighter- 
colored piston slightly protrudes. Avail- 
able in 22-45, 45-90 and 68-135 psi 
models. 


Get active in the legislative process through DRIVE, the Teamsters political action program. 
Otherwise, you leave the Federal Pie to be sliced up by lobbyists for selfish interest groups. 
Without your voice, they control your life from the cradle to the grave. Give $5 for DRIVE and 
buy yourself a sounding board in political and government affairs. 


[] ’D LIKE TO CONTRIBUTE TO DRIVE POLITICAL FUND. 
| am enclosing the amount checked below as my contribution. 


L] $5 CL] $10 LC) $25 [] $50 


| am contributing to DRIVE with the understanding that this voluntary contribution may be used for political pur- 
poses in accordance with the constitution and rules of DRIVE. A copy of our Report is filed with the Federal Election 
Commission and is available for purchase from the Federal Election Commission, Washington, D. C. Make check 
payerie. te DRIVE ... Democratic, Republican, Independent, Voter, Education, 25 Louisiana Avenue, N. W., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 20001. 


Ghapterste 0S ee es DRIVE DATE 


(Your name—please print) 


(address —please print) 


(Signature) 


(Name of Company—please print) 
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Let the Senators 
from Your State 
Know You Support 
Labor Law Reform 


Write, Wire, Phone 


Your Senators 


Demand a Vote 


Reform of the National Labor 
Relations Act—to establish equity 
between an employee’s dealings 
with his boss—has passed the 
House of Representatives. It must 
now be approved by the U.S. 
Senate. Its identification in the 
Senate is S.2467. 


Much of the credit for passage of 
this bill in the House goes to the 
thousands and thousands of 
Teamsters who wrote to their 
Congressional representatives 
urging them to vote for the 
measure. 


Now, itis necessary for Teamsters 
to write to the Senators from their 
States, urging them to bring the 
measure to a vote. 


Labor remembers well that in 1965, 
the House passed repeal of the 
compulsory open shop provision 
of Taft-Hartley (Section 14(b)) 
only to have the repeal killed by a 
filibuster in the Senate. This must 
not happen to Labor Law Reform. 


FOR AN EFFECTIVE LETTER: 


“The Honorable 
United States Senate 
Washington, D.C. 20510 


1. Identify yourself. 


2. State in your own words that 
you support labor law reform. 


3. Be positive. Negative state- 
ments hurt your case. 
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AS WE BEGIN THE THIRD YEAR OF THE THIRD CENTURY OF OUR 
INDEPENDENCE this Fourth of July, the labor movement and we at the 
Teamsters particularly, have much to be proud of. Throughout the long history 
of the labor movement in the United States we have played a major role in 
protecting the living standards of working Americans. 


Many of our accomplishments can be credited to our intensive legislative activity 
in the Congress. But we cannot rest on our laurels. Currently, the second session 
of the 95th Congress, past its midway point, is bogged down with important pending 
legislation that affects all of labor and all of us. 


As I write this message Congress is beginning its recess for the Independence 
Day holiday. Most members of Congress are home in their districts “mending 
fences” and talking to constituents. 


This presents an excellent opportunity for all of you to contact your repre- 
sentatives in their offices or by telephone to urge them to support key measures 
vital to millions of American workers. 


The present picture is not encouraging. The battle for much needed Labor 
Reform goes on. Hamstrung by a filibuster tactic in the Senate, it has been 
referred back to committee to be redrafted and reported back to the floor later in 
this Congress. 


There is very little time left, as this Congress will adjourn in time to campaign 
for the November elections. But there is time to make an impact through your 
contacts, calls and letters. Take advantage of the summer recess. 


Meanwhile, be assured that your elected Teamster officials will continue to 
be responsive to rank and file opinion; will strive to improve the quality of life 
for all working Americans, and will continue to keep an eye on Congress’s activities. 


Through your participation we can be proud of our accomplishments and 
confident of our goals for the Third Century of America. 


Fraternally, 


The International Teamster has 
an average monthly circulation 
of 1,886,230 and an estimated 
readership of 5,000,000 (based 
on average impartial surveys of 
periodicals). It is the largest 
labor publication in the world. 
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Spotlight on 
ETC Director 
Joseph Trerotola 


JOSEPH TREROTOLA, head of the 
Eastern Conference of Teamsters, fits 
the classic mold of a trade union 
leader. 

In the early 1930's he helped or- 
ganize his fellow workers into a col- 
lective bargaining unit, became shop 
steward, became a charter member 
when his local union received a Team- 
ster charter, was elected business 
agent and then local union president. 

From then on, his fellow workers 
put him in one leadership role after 
another. 

The Eastern Conference of Team- 
sters was formed in October, 1953, 
and the following year Trerotola be- 
came its secretary-treasurer. From 
1963 through 1965, he served as 
recording secretary of the huge New 
York City Joint Council 16 and be- 
came its president in 1966. 

In March, 1966, he was appointed 
to fill a vacancy on the Teamster gen- 
eral executive board and now is third 
in seniority among IBT vice presidents, 
having been reelected by convention 
delegates in 1967, 1971, and 1976. 

It all had its beginning in 1927 when 
Trerotola went to work as a route 
salesman driving a horse and wagon 
for Sheffield Farms, which later be- 
came Sealtest. Joe “TI” worked at the 
job for 12 years, and was active in 
trying to organize nearly 6,000 workers 
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into a bargaining unit. 

His first success came when he and 
his fellow workers organized under 
the name of Milk Wagon Drivers 
Local 584. In 1937, Trerotola was 
shop steward of one of the largest 
branches of Sheffield Farms. 

Realizing that to be in a strong bar- 
gaining position he had to affiliate 
with a strong international union, 
Trerotola went to Mike Cashal, first 
vice president of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters. Through 
Joe “T’s” persistence, a charter was 
issued by the Teamsters in 1946, and 
the local union became known as Milk 
Wagon Drivers Local Union 607. 

Trerotola became business agent 
and then local union president. 

He has been directing the affairs of 
the Eastern Conference of Teamsters 
since 1969. As its director, he is re- 
sponsible for coordinating the efforts 
of 253 local unions, and 15 joint coun- 
cils in 15 states. 

As president of Joint Council 16 
he directs city-wide union policies, 
adjusts jurisdiction between joint coun- 
cil local unions, and coordinates activ- 
ities of New York City Teamster local 
unions. 

The joint council has 48 local unions 
and a membership of approximately 
151,000. 

The native New Yorker over the 
years has maintained a simple trade 
union philosophy: 

“Organize the non-union worker, 
negotiate the best possible collective 
bargaining agreements, and_ daily 
police those agreements so they have 
meaning for the worker.” 

Among his colleagues he is known 
as a calm and quiet man with a firm 
resolve to accomplish trade union ob- 
jectives. He can be forceful without 
being antagonistic. He has earned the 
reputation as a tough negotiator and 
is a member of the national bargaining 
committee for the National Master 
Freight Agreement. 

His understanding of the problems 
working people face on the job site 
and with the family budget are not 
based on superficial knowledge. 

He and his wife Anita have been 
married for 48 years, have raised a 
son, and now have four grandchildren. 

Through the years, they learned 
what it means to raise a family on 
modest means, having worked at a 
non-union job with its low pay and 
long hours, done something about it by 
organizing into a union, and enjoyed 
the benefits of union membership. Now 
Trerotola works so others may experi- 
ence a better way of life from their 
labors. 


THE EAS ° 


THE EASTERN Conference of Team- 
sters, one of five in the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, stretches 
from Maine to South Carolina and 
shares a daily concern for Teamster 
members in 15 states, 15 joint coun- 
cils and 253 local unions. 

Its representatives and staff daily 
assist men and women in Maine and 
South Carolina, and in Vermont, New 
Hampshire, Massachusetts, New York, 
Connecticut, Rhode Island, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, Maryland, Dela- 
ware, Virginia, West Virginia, and 
North Carolina. 

Its director is Joseph Trerotola, vice 
president on the International Union 
General Executive Board and president 
of Joint Council 16 in New York City. 

The governing body of the Eastern 
Conference is its policy committee 
which includes, in addition to Trero- 
tola: 

International Union Vice President 
Sam Provenzano, secretary-treasurer; 
International Union Vice Presidents 
William J. McCarthy, of Boston, and 
John Cleveland, of Washington, D.C.; 
Rocco DePerno, president of Local 
182, Utica, N.Y.; Thomas L. Fagan, 
president of Local 249, Pittsburgh; and 
Robert Flynn, Washington, D.C., ex- 
ecutive assistant to the director. 

Fourteen conference trade divisions 
assist local unions with special exper- 
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: TERN CONFERENCE 


The Leaders, 


The Departments, 
And the Personnel 


Make It a Success 


AS this issue of International Teamster went to press, 
the Eastern Conference was convening its 11th Area Meet- 


ing in Myrtle Beach, S.C, A full report on that session will 
appear in the August issue. 


tise in organizing, collective bargain- 
ing, and other union business. They 
are: 

Airline, Automotive, Chemical & 
Petroleum, James Shelton director; 
Bakery, Robert Dietrich director; 
Brewery, Soft Drink, Liquor & Win- 
ery, Robert Dietrich director. 

Building & Construction, Roy Alson 
director; Cannery & Frozen Food, 
Robert Sims director; Chauffeurs, 
Taxis, Bus & Funeral Car Drivers, Al- 
fred Barlow director. 

Dairy Employees, Robert Dietrich 
director; Household Goods Moving & 
Storage, Shelton Sadler director; In- 
dustrial Employees, Thomas L. Brown 
director; Miscellaneous Trades, Alfred 
Barlow director. 

Office Employees, Joseph W. Burk- 
hard director; Over-the-Road & Gen- 
eral Hauling, Rocco DePerno chair- 
man; Public Service Employees, Rich- 
ard Peluso director; and Warehouse, 
Produce, Dry & Cold Storage, Robert 
Sims director. 

In addition to the trade divisions, 
the structure of the conference in- 
cludes a legal department, a research 
department, and a printing depart- 
ment. 

Hugh J. Beins serves as general 
counsel, and is assisted by Jonathan 
Axelrod and Thomas Kohn. 

Jerald Schultheis directs the re- 


search department, assisted by Michael 
Markowitz and Jennifer Minamoto. 

Samuel Trapp is manager of the 
printing department and is assisted by 
Robert Allen and Dennis McCarthy. 

Trerotola’s staff includes Robert 
Flynn, W. Fleming Campbell, Morand 
Schmitt, Vincent Trerotola and 
Michael Miles. 

Nineteen seventy-eight is the Silver 
Anniversary of the Eastern Conference 
of Teamsters, having been organized 
October 19, 1953, in Washington, D.C. 
It was nurtured through its formative 
years by the late Thomas E. Flynn, 
who served as its director until 1963 
when he became general secretary- 
treasurer of the International Union 
and was replaced at the conference by 
Trerotola. 

Within the International Union, its 
five area conferences, and its more 
than 750 local unions, more than 
60,000 labor agreements cover wages, 
hours and working conditions of more 
than two million members. 

The Eastern Conference and _ its 
affiliates are participants in approxi- 
mately 14,000 of these labor contracts. 

It is estimated that nearly one-third 
of those agreements are negotiated 
each year. Most of them are contracts 
negotiated at the local union level. 
Some are area-wide agreements or 
industry-wide, and some are national 


agreements such as the National Mas- 
ter Freight Agreemtent in which the 
Eastern Conference participates. 

Organizing the non-union worker is 
a dedication of the conference under 
Director Trerotola. For example, the 
conference is deeply involved in the 
International Union’s current drive to 
organize the employees of Overnite 
Transportation, one of the nation’s 
largest non-union trucking concerns. 

Conference representatives were in- 
strumental in signing up many Over- 
nite employees. Now that a petition 
for a representation election has been 
filed with the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board, conference representa- 
tives are busy contacting Overnite em- 
ployees, encouraging them to stand up 
to employer intimidation, and encour- 
aging them to cast their votes for 
Teamster membership. 

On a daily basis, Eastern Confer- 
ence representatives and staff are as- 
sisting local unions, They serve on 
grievance panels, assist in arbitration, 
appear before the NLRB and govern- 
ment agencies and in the courts, and 
provide bargaining and legal assistance 
in negotiations. 

Conference headquarters is located 
in the conference’s own building lo- 
cated in Bethesda, Maryland. On a 
typical day in that office, representa- 
tives and staff are meeting with mem- 
bers and officers of local unions to 
solve worker problems. The legal staff 
is busy filing petitions with the NLRB 
for organizing elections, assisting in 
negotiations, and representing the local 
unions and the members in the courts. 

The research department is busy 
doing surveys on industries with which 
the union is negotiating or trying to 
organize, preparing data for negoti- 
ations or arbitrations, costing out labor 
agreements or calculating cost-of-living 
increases due the membership under 
its contracts. 

The printing department is busy 
turning out organizing literature, print- 
ing completed contracts, preparing ma- 
terial for meetings and conferences, 
and acting as a support system for all 
conference activities. 

Operation of the Eastern Confer- 
ence of Teamsters is on a par logis- 
tically and qualitatively with the oper- 
ation of major U.S. corporations, the 
only difference being that its goal is 
human well-being, not profits and bal- 
ance sheets. 

From Maine to South Carolina, the 
Eastern Conference of Teamsters is an 
arm and a tool for 253 local unions 
serving American workers as they turn 
to the union for fulfillment of their 
goals and a better way of life. 


On Friday, June 23, General President Frank E. Fitzsimmons con- 
ducted a press conference at the International Headquarters in 
Washington, D. C. A question and answer session followed Mr. 
Fitzsimmons’ statement on inflation reprinted below. Excerpts from 
the transcript of the full press conference will be available for the 
August issue of the International Teamster. 


ood morning ladies and gentle- 
( men, welcome to the Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Teamsters. 

For those who haven’t been here 
before, this is the headquarters of the 
largest union in the world. Today, 
over two million Americans—both in 
the United States and Canada—have 
selected the Teamsters as the best 
union to represent their interests. In 
democratically run elections for 
representation, directed by the 
National Labor Relations Board, 
Teamsters have consistently won 
more of these elections than any 
other union in the country. 

It means we must be doing some- 
thing right. 

It means that more working people 
have faith in the Teamsters being able 
to look after their interests than any 
other labor organization. 

We take our responsibilities seri- 
ously. To earn and maintain that faith, 
we must be skilled negotiators, 
securing for our members the best 
possible wages, working conditions 
and benefits. 

This we have clearly done. 

We must also see that those hard 
won wages, working conditions and 
benefits are not taken away, nor 
eroded. 

Clearly, this we must constantly do. 

That is why we are taking a stand 
on inflation. Because inflation is 
robbing our members of both their 
wages and benefits. It is our members 
who must pay the constantly inflated 
prices in the supermarkets, department 
stores and auto showrooms. It is our 
members who are paying dearly for 
housing, utilities and fuel. 

Through polls, the American public 
has listed inflation as the number one 
problem in the nation today. We hope 
President Carter also recognizes it as 
the number one domestic problem. 

We know it is. 

We cannot agree, however, that our 
members will give up part of their 
real income for the benefit of other 
interests. We cannot agree that Team- 
sters should pay for skyrocketing fuel, 
deficit spending, higher interest rates, 
trade deficits, higher taxes, and other 
real and significant root causes of 
inflation through accepting lower real 
income. 

If we did that, we’d be denying 


the fundamental reason for our exist- 
ence. If we did that, many of our 
members might be looking for some- 
one else to represent them. 

Many government agencies, as 
reported by the press, have singled 
out labor as a convenient scapegoat 
for inflation. That’s nothing new. Nor 
is the rhetoric. By focusing attention 
on labor, the real causes of 
inflation can be ignored. By focusing 
attention on labor, inabilities to solve 
these problems can be covered up. 

I’m here today to refocus attention 
on the real causes of inflation. And 
to explain how we hope to cope with 
it so that our members will not be 
penalized. 


Inflation is an increase in the 

volume of money and credit 
relative to available goods which 
results in higher prices. 

Teamsters don’t print money. The 
government does. 

Teamsters don’t issue credit. Busi- 
ness does. 

Teamsters don’t determine the vol- 
ume of available goods. Business and 
government do that together. 

But Teamsters and other American 
consumers wind up paying the higher 
prices which are the result—and not 
the cause—of inflation. 

Teamsters and their families repre- 
sent approximately eight million 
American consumers—consumers 
which this Union is dedicated, among 
its other roles, to protect from in- 
flation. 

Teamsters and their families also 
help elect our government officials 
who are in a position—unlike the 
Teamsters—to control inflation. 


I nflation is not simply higher prices. 


aware of the higher prices he or 

she pays for fuel—in the gas 
tank, in the home, in the electricity 
bill, and in the higher cost to produce 
food and consumer goods. 

This added cost for energy, set off 
by the OPEC oil embargo, is by no 
means limited to petroleum products. 
Coal prices as well as other energy 
sources have risen astronomically. 


E very American citizen is acutely 


Coal today costs over five times what 
it did a decade ago. 

The price of coal did not rise 500% 
because coal miners’ wages forced 
the price up. And the increase that 
the coal miners finally got in no way 
reflected that kind of price increase. 
As President Eisenhower once pointed 
out, we have price-wage spirals, not 
wage-price spirals. 


ook at housing. The labor compo- 
nent of housing is barely more 
than what it was a few years ago. 
The components of housing prices 
which are prohibiting more and more 
Americans from owning their own 
homes include: 

—skyrocketing real estate values 

—interest rates bordering on usury 

—ever increasing tax burdens 

—and multiple increases in utility 
and fuel bills. 

These same factors are behind the 
increases in food, clothing and trans- 
portation—other essentials of the 
American public and our members. 

These are the issues that govern- 
ment must deal with. Yet we still have 
those in government who will try to 
tell you that prices increase because 
workers demand more money because 
prices are increasing. 

As workers and consumers and 
voters, the Teamsters are not just 
asking government to stick to the is- 
sues and do something about inflation 
—we’re demanding action. 

We’re demanding energy policies, 
trade policies and fiscal policies that 
will put an end to runaway inflation. 
Let’s look at how energy, trade and 
fiscal policies are currently fueling 
inflation. 

Despite the fact that there is more 
available energy in America than any 
other nation on earth, we continue 
to become more dependent on imports. 
We continue to send vast sums of 
American dollars—collected from 
consumers’ pockets—overseas. And 
OPEC now indicates to us the bill 
will rise sharply again in 1979. 


i e not only continue to send 
W more American dollars 
overseas for petroleum, we 
continue to send our dollars overseas 
for a whole range of other products 


—without getting all those dollars 
back for products produced by 
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American workers. Thus we must 
print more money and issue more 
credit without getting the equivalent 
in available goods. 

That is the definition and the real 
cause of inflation. 

These trade deficits are fueled by 
government policies which under the 
guise of free trade ignore the eco- 
nomic realities of life. These policies 
permit American industries to be 
picked off one by one. And after an 
industry is crippled or destroyed, the 
overseas industry is free to set any 
price it wants. 

It happened in petroleum. And it’s 
happening in our other basic re- 
sources—steel, zinc, and copper, for 
example, which are critical to our 
ability to produce more abundantly 
for our citizens. 

It’s also happening in a host of 
industries where cheap overseas labor 
steals jobs from American workers, 
such as clothing, footwear, nuts and 
bolts, CB radios, televisions, electron- 
ics and some 150 industries which 
have documented job losses to the 
International Trade Commission, and 
which have rarely obtained redress 
from this administration. 

Even our own American multi- 
national companies are participating 
in these one-sided unfair trade agree- 
ments. As one example, General 
Motors is negotiating to build a factory 
in Russia to manufacture spark plugs 
which Russia will then send back to 
the U. S. for G. M. cars. This may 
be very profitable for General Motors 
in the long run, but certainly not very 
profitable for the tens of thousands 
of American workers who will lose 
their jobs. 

The Teamsters are not against fair 
trade. We are against trade deficit 
policies which require the government 
to create inflation—to print the dollars 
and issue the credit to pay for the 
deficit. We’re against unskilled nego- 
tiators who trade away our dollars 
without getting fair value in return. 

Believe me, a Teamster negotiator 
who would allow that to happen to 
his members wouldn’t last long in our 
Union. 

Another very basic cause of infla- 
tion is deficit spending by governments 
on all levels. Not only does govern- 
ment take an increasing amount of 
dollars out of American workers’ 
pockets, it continues to overspend— 
thus increasing the volume of money 
and credit relative to available goods— 
which is what inflation is all about. 

With taxpayers beginning to revolt 
from overtaxation, it’s high time that 
government officials on all levels take 


a closer look at where their spending 
policies are leading. 

It’s time to institute an energy 
policy which will speedily develop 
America’s abundant energy reserves 
at a reasonable cost. 

We demand that policy now. 

It’s time to stop using America as 
a dumping ground for other nations’ 
unemployment. 

We demand that anti-dumping laws 
be enforced now. 

It’s time to eliminate the trade 
imbalance. 

As a positive first step, we demand 
that the Trade Act of 1974 be 
enforced now. 

It’s time to put the brakes on 
inflation. 

We demand that this be done now. 
But until the time comes when gov- 
ernment can assure Teamsters that 
inflation is under control, we Team- 
sters must do everything in our power 
to protect ourselves from its effects. 

In 1979, we have some big con- 
tracts to negotiate. First is our 
National Master Freight Agreement 
with the trucking industry. We have 
the National Automobile Transporters 
Agreement. And we have our agree- 
ments with United Parcel Service. 


National Freight Contract—are 
pattern-setters for many other 
Teamster negotiations. 

If inflation continues at the current 
high level, when we go to the bargain- 
ing table, we will adjust our demands 
accordingly to protect our members 
from its effects. 

While this may disappoint those 
who think that Teamster families 
should pay the cost of inflation, it is 
simply unreasonable to, in effect, 
double tax our members for some- 
thing over which they have absolutely 
no control. 

At this time, I am demanding that 
the President and Congress heed the 
wishes of the American people, includ- 
ing our Teamster families, and begin 
fighting inflation where it begins as I 
have outlined. I urge the press to play 
a valuable role in focusing attention 
on the real causes of inflation, and 
the real answers to its control. After 
all, your wages are shrinking too. 

I know that many of you have 
come prepared with questions on a 
variety of topics in the news and I'll 
do my best to answer them. 

Thank you for coming here and for 
your patience. 1 hope you'll come see 
us again, hopefully very soon. 


Ts: agreements—particularly the 


Harvard Professor's Driver-Survey 
Undercuts Deregulation Theories 


The first ever comprehensive sur- 
vey and study of the nation’s truck 
drivers raises serious questions about 
government wisdom in current at- 
tempts to deregulate the trucking in- 
dustry. 

The survey and study were con- 
ducted by Dr. Daryl Wyckoff of the 
Harvard University Graduate School 
of Business. 

His first analysis of data fed to the 
Harvard University computer sub- 
stantiates Teamster contentions that 
deregulation of trucking will have seri- 
ous adverse effects upon the public. 
Teamsters also contend deregulation 
will destroy wages, hours, and condi- 
tions of trucking employees. 

While Dr. Wyckoff contemplates 
detailed findings in many areas of 
trucking, his first analysis strongly in- 
dicates deregulation will have strong, 
adverse effects on highway safety. 

Of the 65,000 survey questionnaires 


made available to intercity truck driv- 
ers, 10,500 were completed and re- 
turned. Returned questionnaires were 
nearly equally divided between com- 
mon carrier employees and_ inde- 
pendent operators. The more than 16 
per cent return far exceeds average 
returns in such a poll. 

Perhaps the most significant aspect 
of the Wyckoff Study is its in-depth 
probing as contrasted to a superficial 
study by the Justice Department, cur- 
rently the basis of a Justice position 
paper now circulated to the White 
House and all members of Congress 
to support deregulation. 

Also of importance is Dr. Wyckoff’s 
statement that his results lead to a 
reversal of conclusions drawn from 
safety statistics published by the Bu- 
reau of Motor Carrier Safety (BMCS). 
BMCS continually publishes data 
showing that regulated carriers have 
higher accident rates than non-regu- 


lated carriers. (See accompanying 
story.) 

Teamster General President Frank 
E. Fitzsimmons has strongly objected 
to the Justice Department position 
paper and has referred Assistant At- 
torney General John H. Shenefield, 
of the antitrust division, to the Har- 
vard report by Wyckoff. 

Dr. Wyckofi’s background in truck- 
ing research is formidable. He is Pro- 
fessor of Transportation at Harvard. 
He has been researching the operating 
environment of the nation’s intercity 
truck drivers for several years. His 
interest has its roots in his earlier ex- 
perience as manager of a_ trucking 
company in California. 

As Dr. Wyckoff releases further 
findings from his massive survey and 
studies, the results will be made avail- 
able in the International Teamster. 
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Massive Driver Survey Ties Highway 


HIGHWAY SAFETY will be adversely affected by 
deregulation of the trucking industry, according to the 
first results announced by Harvard University’s Dr. 
Daryl Wyckoff from a massive survey of intercity truck 
drivers. 

Based on analysis of 10,500 questionnaires filled out 
and returned to Dr. Wyckoff by over-the-road drivers, 
the study shows that highway safety increases in 
proportion to the amount of regulation a trucker or 
trucking company is under. 

“There is, in fact, a significant correlation between 
economic regulation and motor carrier safety,” says 
Dr. Wyckoff. “When you look at these figures that is 
the only conclusion one can reach.” 


The figures to which he refers are quite clear. The 
tables listed below are only the beginning of a set that 
Dr. Wyckoff expects of 100 tables that he will be able to 
generate now that his data is up on the Harvard 
computer. 

The first table shows the responses of the drivers 
when they were asked, “What speed do you normally 
cruise at?” 


Type of Operation Cruising Speed (MPH) 


Exempt, Company 63.00 
Exempt, Owner-Operator 62.55 
Private 61.72 
Contract, Owner-Operator 60.95 
Common, Owner-Operator 60.26 
Contract, Company 59.39 
Common, Company 58.85 


The exempt carriers are those that haul exempt 
commodities such as unprocessed food. Private carriers 
are in-house truck lines for large manufacturing firms. 
They haul only the products that the parent company 
produces and are identifiable by the billboard type sign 
or paint job on the truck. Contract carriers serve ona 
for-hire basis to only a limited number of shippers. The 
common carrier is required to serve all the shipping 
public on a for-hire basis. 

The amount of economic regulation each type of 
carrier is subject to increases as you move down the left 
hand column of each table. The exempt carrier is 
subject to no economic regulation. The common 
carrier is subject to the most economic regulation. The 
company driver is an employee under the control of the 
trucking company. In the case of the Common 
Company drivers they are very often also union drivers. 
The Owner-Operator, although he may be a union 
member, more often is not. He is an independent 
businessman, and is responsible to himself only. 

The response to the next question confirms the 
pattern of the first set of responses. The question was, 


Safety To Economic Regulation 


“How many moving traffic violations have you been 
ticketed for while driving a truck during the past year?” 


Moving Violations 


Type of Operation 100,000 Miles Per Year 


Exempt, Owner-Operator 1.33 
Exempt, Company 1.32 
Private _ 0.87 
Common, Owner-Operator 0.77 
Contract, Company 0.76 
Contract, Owner-Operator 0.74 
Common, Company 0.41 


Dr. Wyckoff points out that the Common Owner- 
Operator jumps up to a less desirable level here. This 
pattern repeats itself in other questions where the 
company has less operational control of the driver. 


The answers to the next questions are ones that Dr. 
Wyckoff finds particularly interesting. He points out 
that his results lead to a reversal of conclusions drawn 
from safety statistics that are published by the Bureau 
of Motor Carrier Safety (BMCS). The BMCS 
continually publishes data that shows the regulated 
(economic) carriers as having higher accident rates than 
non-regulated carriers, The question asked was, “How 
many reportable accidents have you been involved in 
during the past year?” 

“My interpretation,” says Dr. Wyckoff “of the conflict 
between the BMCS data and what the drivers told us is 
quite simple. The only people playing by the rules of 
reporting accidents when they are supposed to (when 
there is $200 or more property damage or personal 
injury) are the regulated and private companies, The 
owner-operator, by his own admission, has a higher 
accident rate. The only time he reports an accident is 
when he has a major disaster.” 


Reportable Accidents 


Type of Operation 100,000 Miles-Year 


Exempt, Owner-Operator 0.70 
Contract, Owner-Operator 0.33 
Common, Owner-Operator 0.31 
Contract, Company 0.26 
Exempt, Company 0.24 
Private 0.24 
Common, Company 0.19 


The next several questions relate to the compliance 
with the “hours of service” rules. These are federal rules 
that require that a driver may work only 10 continuous 
hours and then must have eight uninterrupted hours of 


rest. These rules are supposedly enforced by requiring 
the drivers to keep log books of the hours they are 
“on” duty and “off” duty. 

As Dr. Wyckoff points out, however, “the entire 
enforcement mechanism is based on an honor system. 
The results of our survey show clearly that voluntary 
cempliance is working relatively well in the case of 
regulated common carriers, while at the other end of the 
scale, safety rules are being blatantly circumvented.” 
The way in which drivers beat the system is to keep 
multiple log books or simply to falsify these records. 


It is in this area that Dr. Wyckoff sees cause for real 
concern. “These results are a sad commentary on the 
enforcement procedures in the trucking industry,” he 
says. “Particular segments of truck drivers say that they 
know that safety laws are not enforced ... they can’t 
catch me...and I don’t give a damn!” 


% of Drivers Using 


Type of Operation Multiple Log Books 


Exempt, Company 32.74 
Exempt, Owner-Operator 27.37 
Common, Owner-Operator 11.89 
Contract, Owner-Operator 10.22 
Private, Company 9.56 
Contract, Company 4.90 
Common, Company 1.87 


Reportable Accidents 
100,000 Miles Per Year 


Type of Operation 
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Driver Survey... 


% of Drivers Using 
Multiple Log Books 


Type of Operation 


Exempt, Company 32.74 
Exempt, Owner-Operator 27.37 
Common, Owner-Operator 11.89 
Contract, Owner-Operator 10.22 
Private, Company 9.56 
Contract, Company 4.90 
Common, Company 1.87 


% of Drivers Who 
Regularly Misrepresent Logs 


Exempt, Owner-Operator 
Exempt, Company 
Common, Owner-Operator 
Contract, Owner-Operator 
Private 

Contract, Company 
Common, Company 


% Drivers Regularly 


Type of Operation Driving More Than 10 Hours 


Exempt, Company 
Exempt, Owner-Operator 
Contract, Owner-Operator 
Private 

Contract, Company 
Common, Owner-Operator 
Common, Company 
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% of Drivers “Regularly 


Type of Operation Misrepresenting” Logs 


Exempt, Owner-Operator 44,94 
Exempt, Company 39.28 
Common, Owner-Operator 33.91 
Contract, Owner-Operator 33.56 
Private 29.36 
Contract, Company 29.26 
Common, Company 4.27 


% of Drivers Who “Regularly” 


Type of Operation Drive more than 10 Hrs. 


Exempt, Company 45.98 
Exempt, Owner-Operator 43.87 
Contract, Owner-Operator 27.23 
Private 25.06 
Contract, Company 13.05 
Common, Owner-Operator 11.30 
Common, Company 2.48 


Dr. Wyckoff is quick to point out that while his 
survey identifies the pockets of flagrant safety rules 
violators, it also gives a clear indication of the type of 
drivers and operations that are complying with the rules. 
Again, he points to the strong correlation between 
economic regulation and safety compliance. 

“A great many of my economist friends who favor an 
unshackled free-market approach for trucking have been 
too quick to assume that safety rules are equally 
enforced over all parts of the industry,” says Wyckoff. 
“In fact, however, we don’t have a very effective 
enforcement system.” 

Dr. Wyckoff says that he “would be the first to agree 
that in economic terms, economic regulation may not be 
the most efficient means of enforcing safety compliance, 
but it is a very effective way of doing it. 

“I would like to see an individual try to argue that 
the costs associated with an illegal operation are, in fact, 
better for our country because they are more efficient, 
even though they may have three to four, or more times, 
the safety danger.” 

Dr. Wyckoff’s driver survey is reaching a stage of 
completion just as the BMCS has proposed to reduce the 
“hours of service” from 10 hours to eight hours. “It’s 
clear,” he says, “that there is only one segment of the 
trucking industry which will be affected. That will be the 
regulated common carrier with fixed facilities and 
company drivers. They are the only ones who will 
comply because: 1) the BMCS knows where to find 
them and; 2) these carriers have something to lose, their 
operating certificates. 

“Our system of incentives seems to be a little 
backward,” Wyckoff says. “With this newly proposed 
reduction in hours of service the productivity of the 
people who are currently complying with safety rules 
will be very negatively affected. At the same time, the 
lawbreakers will be gaining an even greater economic 
advantage over their competitors.” 


Overnite Employees Win; 
They ll Vote by Secret Ballot 


IT’S OFFICIAL! Overnite employees 
have won the right to decide for them- 
selves whether they want to “Go 
Teamster” and start earning the higher 
pay and better benefits union mem- 
bership has brought to many workers 
before them. 

Forty Teamster local unions last 
month won the right to conduct secret- 
ballot elections among the employees 
of the non-union trucking firm. 

On June 26, Teamsters Union At- 
torneys Robert M. Baptiste, labor 
counsel, and Gary S. Witlen, assistant 
labor counsel, acting on behalf of the 
40 locals seeking recognition as offi- 
cial bargaining representatives, met 
with National Labor Relations Board 
hearing officer Peter J. Eide and the 
company’s attorneys, J. W. Alexander, 
Jr., and John O. Pollard, to work out 
the final agreement on procedures for 
conducting the election. 

The Teamster locals were granted 
the right to conduct a system-wide 
secret ballot election for all of Over- 
nite’s full-time and regular part-time 
employees, including all over-the-road 
drivers and helpers, all city pick-up 
and delivery drivers and helpers, all 
peddle run drivers and helpers, all 
jockeys, all platform, warehouse and 
yard employees, all terminal mainte- 
nance employees and janitors, all shop 
employees, bill runners and bill flag- 
gers, all manifest and dock OS&D 
clerks, and all weight and research 
personnel. 

Supervisory personnel will be ex- 
cluded from balloting. 

The election is slated to take place 
during late July and early August, 
1978, using two methods of balloting. 

On-site balloting will take place 
from August 2 to August 4, at 11 
Overnite terminals—Atlanta, Char- 
lotte, Greenville, Gaffney, Roanoke, 
Richmond, Raleigh, Nashville, Greens- 
boro, Louisville and Baltimore. Road 
drivers at these terminals will be able 
to vote either in their home terminals 
or by mail. 

All other employees at terminals 
outside these areas will receive ballots 
from the NLRB by mail on or after 
July 18, which should be marked and 
returned as quickly as possible. 

All ballots must be in the NLRB 
offices in Baltimore, Md. by August 
4 to be counted. 


Ballots will be counted on August 
5 in the NLRB offices in Baltimore, 
Md. after which the results will be 
made public. 

It took great courage for some Over- 
nite personnel to stand up to their 
bosses and ask for union representa- 
tion. Now Overnite workers employed 
at 61 terminals in 20 states and the 
District of Columbia will be able to 
determine with their secret ballots 
whether they gain the higher wages, 
benefits and job security the Teamsters 
local unions have offered them. 

“You will be able to decide whether 


you want to remain like you are, or 
be represented by the Teamsters 
Union and get the increased wages 
and benefits you deserve,” General 
President Fitzsimmons and General 
Secretary-Treasurer Schoessling said 
recently. 

Now the time has come, and Over- 
nite workers should know that more 
than two million members of the In- 
ternational Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
most of whom stood in the same 
decision-making position in which they 
now stand, are behind them all the 
way. 


WALK-IN ELECTION CENTERS 


Eleven Overnite terminals will be used for walk-in voting, supervised 
by four NLRB teams, each of which will include union observers. They 
are listed below, along with the dates of operation and times. With the 
exception of the employees at these locations and road drivers, all other 
employees will vote by mail ballot, which will be provided by the NLRB 
by mail on or after July 18, 1978. All ballots must be received in the 
NLRB Baltimore, Md. offices no later than August 4, 1978 to be counted. 


Wednesday, August 2, 1978: 


Atlanta, GA— 
Roanoke, VA— 
Charlotte, NC— 


Louisville, KY— 


Thursday, August 3, 1978: 


Greenville, SC— 


Richmond, VA— 


Greensboro, NC— 


Nashville, TN— 


Friday, August 4, 1978: 


Gaffney, SC— 
Baltimore, MD— 


Raleigh, NC— 


8:00 a.m.-10:00 a.m. 


5:00 p.m.-7:00 p.m. 
7:30 a.m.-9:00 a.m. 
4:00 p.m.-5:30 p.m. 


8:00 a.m.-10:00 a.m. 


5:30 p.m.-7:00 p.m. 
7:30 a.m.-9:30 a.m, 
2:00 p.m.-3:30 p.m. 


7:30 a.m.-9:00 a.m. 
5:00 p.m.-6:30 p.m. 
8:00 a.m.-9:30 a.m. 
4:00 p.m.-5:30 p.m. 
8:00 a.m-10:00 a.m. 
5:00 p.m.-6:30 p.m. 
7:30 a.m.-9:30 a.m. 
4:00 p.m.-5:30 p.m. 


8:00 a.m.-10:00 a.m. 


4:00 p.m.-5:30 p.m. 


8:00 a.m.-10:00 a.m. 


6:00 p.m.-7:00 p.m. 
7:30 a.m.-9:00 a.m. 
4:00 p.m.-5:30 p.m. 
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THE MONTH of July, and especially 
July 4th, which stands as testimony 
to the nation’s independence, is a fit- 
ting time to reflect on the right of 
self-government envisioned by those 
bold rebels who founded our nation 
as a democracy. The authority they 
envisioned is reflected most clearly 
today in the actions of the U.S. Con- 
gress. 

Capitol Hill is where it happens— 
where the people go with their de- 
mands and requests and where the 
battles over legislation are won or 
lost. 

The very Constitution by which this 
nation is governed guarantees their 
lawmaking authority. ‘‘All legislative 
powers herein granted shall be 
vested in a Congress of the United 
States, which shall consist of a Sen- 
ate and a House of Representatives,”’ 
article | reads. 

And with that authority comes the 
obligation to accurately represent the 
will of the people. 

Congress enjoys unique authority, 
but it is authority given by the citi- 
zens. Its makeup is unique in the 
federal system: All its members are 
elected by the people, they are of the 
people, and they are to deliberate 
for the people. 

‘The House and Senate not only 
make federal criminal law but also 
all the laws governing operations of 
federal departments and agencies. 
Congress alone has the authority to 
levy taxes. And revenues, once 
raised, can be spent only under au- 
thorization and appropriations bills 
passed by Congress. 

Congress’s other powers include 
the right to subpoena individuals, 
conduct investigations, approve 
treaties, declare war, confirm or re- 
ject Presidential nominees for polit- 
ical office or the courts, and remove 
Officials “for crimes and misde- 
meanors.”’ 

Just as Congress exercises checks 
on the other two branches, so too 
can the executive and _ judicial 


branches exercise balancing controls 
on Congress. 

Before any legislation becomes 
law, it must first be passed by both 
houses and go to the President to be 
signed. Should the President with- 


hold his signature and veto the meas- 
ure by returning it to Congress, it 
would then die unless it is repassed 
by a two-thirds majority in both 
chambers. The veto is a powerful 
check on Congress, which is seldom 
successful in overriding the White 
House on an issue. 

Once a bill becomes law, it is then 
up to the federal courts to decide its 
meaning. Not only do the courts in- 
terpret Congress’s intent, but if they 
find that the law conflicts with the 
Constitution, are empowered to 
strike it down. 

Executive officials also take a hand 
in determining a law’s meaning. 
They write regulations to implement 


THAN I TIPS 


A Look 
At 
Congress 


The Legislative Process 


most laws—regulations often more 
complex than the statutes them- 
selves. 

To change the U.S. Constitution, 
Congress can propose amendments 
by a two-thirds vote of both houses. 
But an amendment does not take 
effect until three-fourths of the State 
legislatures have ratified it. Twenty- 
six amendments have been adopted 
in this manner. 

As most Teamsters know from 
reading about issues in /nternational 
Teamster, the legislative process is 
an involved one. 

With 4385 House members and 
100 Senate members, from all walks 
of life, participating in decision-mak- 
ing, a variety of viewpoints come to 
bear on every issue. 

Today Congress is in session near- 
ly year-round, and members draw 
hefty annual salaries of $57,500. 


Congress long ago outgrew the 
Capitol building itself, and now oc- 
cupies five mammoth office buildings. 
Total operating costs for Congress 
and its supporting agencies now ex- 
ceed $1 billion a year. 

There are nearly 20,000 Senate 
and House employees, most of whom 
are employed on members’ personal 
staffs. The average Congressman 
employs about 15 aides paid from a 
staff allowance of $255,144 a year. 
Senators often have much _ larger 
staffs, with allowances for those rep- 
resenting the most populous States 
ranging up to $902,301. 

While some aides help their bosses 
with legislation, most staff time is 
devoted to a heavy flow of mail from 
back home and troubleshooting for 
constituents. 

On a typical workday, Congress- 
men hurriedly shuttle between their 
offices and committee rooms, most 
of which are in the congressional 
office buildings, and the Capitol, 
where both houses meet in session. 

The legislative work of Congress 
is done largely in 22 committees of 
the House and 18 committees of the 
Senate. Each committee has a set 
jurisdictional policy area, and is fur- 
ther subdivided into subcommittees 
—189 in the House, and about 112 
in the Senate. 

With about 25,000 pieces of leg- 
islation being entered for considera- 
tion in each two-year session, the 
workload is enormous. Virtually all 
bills are sent to committees, which 
normally pass them on to appropri- 
ate subcommittees. Action can begin 
in either house, and in either full 
committee or a subcommittee, but 
most bills die of inaction at each 
session's end. 

Of the 700 that do make it through 
the legislative process, those provid- 
ing the funds to keep the government 
going, such as appropriations for 
federal departments, are about the 
only ones guaranteed to be enacted. 
Otherwise, to escape pigeonholing, 
a bill must be a White House or 
Cabinet proposal or prove that it has 
the support of a sizable bloc of leg- 
islators. 

This, of course, is where the Team- 
sters Union and other spokesmen 


- various viewpoints come in. 

When a committee decides to con- 
sider action on a bill, it usually sched- 
ules public hearings. At these hear- 
ings, testimony is taken from the 
bill's sponsors, Administration. offi- 
cials, outside experts and any spe- 
cial-interest groups that want to be 
heard. 

The next step is committee ‘'mark- 
up’’ at which time members go over 
it section by section, voting on pro- 
posed changes. 

Meanwhile, interest groups button- 
hole committee members in an effort 
to influence their votes. On some 
issues, the White House does the 
same. 

Once approved by the subcommit- 
tee, the bill goes to the full commit- 
tee, which decides whether to kill it, 
adopt it as written or amend it. Again, 
interest groups bring their views to 
bear. 

Once approved by committee, 
most House and Senate bills go their 
different ways, in terms of procedure. 

Most House bills go through the 
House Rules Committee, which de- 
cides how a measure will be han- 
died on the House floor (where the 
final action on the legislation will 
take place). 

The Rules Committee allots the 
time for debate and determines 
whether members will be allowed to 
amend the bill or simply vote for or 
against it. It can become the last 
resting place for unpopular legisla- 
tion. 

At the top, the majority leadership 
of the House consists of the Speaker, 
who is the presiding officer of the 
House, and the Majority Leader, in 
this case Thomas P. O'Neill, Jr. (D- 
Mass.), and James C. Wright, Jr. (D- 
Tex.), who were chosen by their fel- 
low Democrats at the beginning of 
the session. At the same time, the 
Minority Leader, John J. Rhodes, 
was chosen. 

The majority leadership decides 
when to call up a measure for floor 
action. Time is allotted to speakers 
for and against the bill. 

On some issues, where a strong 
party position exists, the leaders 
push hard to round up votes and 
shape House action. On other issues, 
they stand aside and allow others to 


take the lead. 


House rules make marathon de- 
bates difficult to mount. Floor action 
on major bills (as was the case with 
labor law reform) is often completed 
in only a few hours, and a bill rarely 
ties up the House for as long as three 
or four days. 

In the Senate, however, it’s a dif- 
ferent story. The limits on debate are 
comparatively weak, and the rules 
allow any Senator to speak twice on 
the same day for as long as he 
wishes on any matter before the Sen- 
ate. 

Bills approved by committee go 
directly to the Senate calendar, and 
are usually taken up at the request 
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of the Majority Leader, who consults 
with the Minority Leader on sched- 
uling. 

Sometimes, the Senate will debate 
an issue for several days, drop it in 
favor of another subject, and then 
return to the original issue days later. 

There is no Speaker to act as pre- 
siding officer. That job belongs to 
the Vice President, who is President 
of the Senate. In his absence, the 
President Pro Tem, who usually is 
the senior Senator of the majority 
party, presides or delegates the task 
to another Senator. Currently, the 
Senate Majority Leader is Robert C. 
Byrd (D-W.Va.); the Minority Leader 
is Howard H. Baker, Jr. (R-Tenn.). 

To speed action on controversial 
bills, the Majority Leader often seeks 
a “‘unanimous-consent agreement’ 
from the Senate on the time for final 
votes. If any Senator objects and 
attempts to filibuster, or talk a bill 
to death, the leadership may resort 
to cloture—a procedure for limiting 


debate. Cloture, however, requires 
the support of 60 Senators and is © 
hard to invoke when the Senate is 
closely divided. (Such was the case | 
with labor law reform, which has 
been through 19 days of filibustering 
and cloture votes before being re- 
ferred back to committee.) 

Members follow elaborate rules of 
decorum during debate, referring to 
each other in the third person—‘‘the 
distinguished junior Senator from 
Indiana” or the ‘‘gentlelady from Min- 
nesota.”’ 

Again during Senate and House 
floor action on a bill, lobbyists fre- 
quently gather in the hallways outside 
the chambers to keep a close watch 
on events and offer words of encour- 
agement to undecided legislators. 

In the Senate, votes are cast by 
voice. If a roll-call vote is demanded, 
each Senator's name is called out, 
and each responds “‘yea”’ or ‘‘nay.”’ 

In the House, roll-call votes are re- 
corded electronically. Each member 
carries a wallet-size voting card, 
which can be inserted into one of 44 
voting terminals in the House cham- 
ber. By inserting one end, a nay vote 
is registered; the other end records 
a yea vote. A computer displays a 
running tally of the vote on a lighted 
scoreboard and projects the vote of 
each member on the chamber wall. 

Once a bill passes in one house, 
it is sent to the other. Frequently, the 
House and Senate pass different ver- 
sions of a piece of legislation. Then, 
a conference committee composed 
of Senators and Representatives 
must resolve the differences. The 
conference agreement—the com- 
promise legislation—must then be 
repassed by both houses before it 
is sent to the White House for sign- 
ing. 

The procedure is complex, and 
contains many checks and balances, 
and a few inequities (such as the 
ability to use the filibuster to delay 
action). With all its complexity, it 
becomes clear why major interest 
groups, such as the Teamsters Union 
with two million members’ interests 
to represent, have learned that work- 
ing through this political process is 
the only way gains can be retained. 

That is why the International Union 
established its Legislative and Polit- 
ical Affairs Department. 
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Dave Sweeney 


AT INTERNATIONAL UNION head- 
quarters in Washington, D.C., the 
Teamsters’ Legislative and Political 
Affairs Department is charged with 
safeguarding union members’ inter- 
ests and keeping tabs on legislation. 

Legislative staffers have a never- 
ending job of keeping in touch—with 
the membership, with the legislators 
at the federal, state and county levels, 
with the issues, and with the opposi- 
tion to those issues. It’s a day-to-day 
grind, that while seeming glamorous 
work to some, requires dedication, 
perseverance, and a lot of grueling 
work. 

Why have a legislative depart- 
ment? 

Well, as another story in this issue 
shows, Congress functions in a com- 
plicated fashion. If Teamsters want 
to have a voice in that forum on the 
issues, then it’s imperative that some- 
one speak for them. 

It's Legislative’s job to be informed 
about the issues, to know the mem- 
bers’ pulse and opinions on them, 
and to relay those arguments persua- 
sively to the members of Congress. 

To do this, the legislators have to 
know and trust them in return, and 
understand that they are conveying, 
not just their own feelings, but the 
needs and demands of two million 
people, or a sizable portion thereof, 
when they address a piece of legis- 
lation. 

On a daily basis, the legislative 
staff handles everything from the 
routine sorting of incoming mail, re- 
quests for information on legislation, 
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and keeping tabs of the daily move- 
ments of hundreds of pieces of legis- 
lation, to tracking down the last few 
intransigent Senators’ votes on some- 
thing as vital as ending the filibuster 
on labor law reform. 

Watching Legislative Director Dave 
Sweeney and Legislative Counsel 
Bartley O’Hara field a seemingly end- 
less stream of incoming phone calls, 


Legislative Aide Mary Kay Mantho pores 
over the Congressional Record, keeping tabs 
on legislation. 

you realize that opinions are changed 
more by persistent, repetitious ex- 
planations than by blustering debates 
or threats or demands. 

Sweeney and O’Hara, in fact, 
spend considerable time up on the 
Hill, talking to the Senators and Rep- 
resentatives, meeting with key per- 
sonnel of the committees studying the 
issues (like deregulation), and trying 
to convey the justice and reasonable- 
ness of enacting laws that have the 
best interests of working men and 
women at their base. 

Traveling throughout the country, 
Sweeney explains the department’s 
function to Teamster Joint Councils 
and local union officers, drums up 


Legislative Aide Charles Fritts is checking 
here to see how the latest cloture vote went 
on labor law reform. 

support for and participation in leg- 
islative activities at the state and 
local levels, and encourages partici- 
pation in DRIVE, the Teamsters’ po- 
litical action arm. 

Sweeney and O’Hara are familiar 
figures on Capitol Hill as they sit 
with a Congressman or staffer in a 
House office or stroll through a 
Senate corridor with an on-the-fence 
Senator, still persuasively making 


points on the issue as he hastens to 


a roll call for a final vote. 

Backed up by a competent staff, 
the Legislative Department is the 
well-oiled machine that keeps the 
Teamsters on track, in terms of legis- 
lation. 

Two legislative aides keep 
Sweeney and O’Hara informed on 
what’s happening. Their job is to read 
the Congressional Record, attend the 
committee hearings, pick up new 
reports and testimony as they’re re- 


Bartley O'Hara, legislative counsel, spends 
much of his time on the Hill. 


leased, and generally backstop the 
legislative process’s never-ending 
paper flow. 

A well-qualified secretarial staff— 
including Jeannette Condolon, Mi- 
cheline Bertz and Terrie Brawner— 
has become accustomed to handling 
the correspondence and requests for 
DRIVE membership, and delivering 
flying tackles to get answers to ques- 
tions from local unions, as the staff 
hurries about its other duties. 

Recently, Teamsters attending the 
workshop classes at the International 
Union and stewards visiting Wash- 


Jeannette Condolon, Sweeney's secretary 
and DRIVE bookkeeper, and Terrie Brawner 
are part of the clerical staff that keeps 
things humming smoothly. 


ington to lobby for labor law reform 
and other legislation, have had a 
chance to meet the legislative staff 


in person. 
Others throughout the union may 
only know them by their exchanges 


Micheline (Mimi) Birtz, O’Hara’s secretary, 
long ago became accustomed to talking to 
Senators and Congressmen calling in. 
over the telephone and the efficient, 
direct .way they have of getting an- 
swers quickly to questions from the 
field. 

But Legislative’s there to serve the 
International Union and its members, 
and works each day to ensure that 
no Teamster gets taken advantage 
of, because we “‘didn’t know a vote 
was coming up, or that a dangerous 
provision was hidden in an unim- 
portant piece of legislation.”’ 

When a hearing comes up on a 
tough issue such as deregulation, 
the department invites knowledgeable 
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Sitting down with the legislators to discuss 
the issues is part of Sweeney’s job. 


Teamster representatives to testify 
before Congress—offering their ex- 
pert insights in many areas the com- 
mittees might not otherwise explore. 
If lobbying assistance is needed, as 
was the case with labor law reform, 
Sweeney and O’Hara will get on the 
phone to a joint council or local 
union especially interested in the 
problem and call out for help. In this 
way, the resources of the Interna- 
tional Union’s entire membership are 
harnessed to get the point across 
legislatively. 

Washington’s a tough town, but 
the Teamsters’ expert staff knows its 
way around, and is there to make 
sure IBT members never get the short 
end of the stick. 


FINAL APPROVAL 
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AS THE JULY issue of /nternational 
Teamster went to press, Senate mem- 
bers had been hammerlocked in a 
filibuster over the Labor Reform Act 
of 1978 for more than a month. 

On this legislation, labor’s major 
legislative goal in this session of 
Congress, a sixth roll call vote failed 
to invoke cloture to bring the debate 
to a halt June 22. While the outlook 
is indefinite, the bill has been or- 
dered referred back to committee to 
be redrafted and reported back to 
the floor later this summer. 

While such a maneuver usually 
dooms a measure to defeat, it is 
labor’s hope this will not happen. 
Irate unionists can make the differ- 
ence by contacting their Senators 
during the recess now in progress. 

The filibuster is nothing new in the 
Senate (the only body in which it can 
be employed), but Americans should 
be grateful that such moves can be 
broken. Once, filibusterers could talk 
a piece of legislation to death unde- 
terred. Today, a filibuster can be 
broken—by a three-fifths vote (60 
Senators) of the membership. 

Since World War |, the filibuster 
has been a favorite tool for blocking 
enactment of proposed legislation— 
and has been manipulated effectively 
to deter passage of everything from 
Civil Rights legislation to repeal of 
Section 14(b) of the Taft-Hartley Act. 

In fact, the last major filibuster 
against a labor bill occurred in Octo- 
ber, 1965 when Senator Everett M. 
Dirksen (R-IIl.) successfully used the 
technique in the 14(b) repeal battle. 

The Dirksen-led filibuster lasted 
eight days, before Senator Mansfield 
sought to invoke cloture and failing, 
was forced to abandon the effort to 
pass 14(b) legislation, dooming la- 
bor’s best chance to end right-to- 
work laws. 

Historical precedents aside, the 
key question in the Senate as July 
began was whether the Democratic 
leadership would allow the opposi- 
tion to kill labor law reform. 


While Senate Majority Leader Rob- 
ert C. Byrd (D-W.V.) has said he will 
consider the bill as long as it takes 
to get action, the fact remains that 
much work still is undone in this 
legislative session. — 

It seems an unfair contradiction of 
our democratic traditions in this 
country for a small minority of long- 
winded legislators to be able to de- 
feat the will of the majority. 

Obviously the bill's opponents 
cannot win their case on merit, or 
they would have done so before now. 
No, the merits are on labor's side, 
because the legislation provides 
nothing more than equity for the 
working man in his dealings with his 
employer. The bill would set dead- 
lines for union representation elec- 
tions and impose stiff penalties for 
employers who violate existing labor 
law in thwarting union organizing and 
bargaining drives. A stronger version 
of the bill already passed the House. 

Do not the country’s leaders at 
least owe a fair hearing to the work- 
ing Americans who elected them to 
their positions? Filibusters and leg- 
islation by amendment are good for 
the vested interests, but a fair, demo- 
cratic airing of the points of view, 
followed by a reasonable vote on the 
issues involved is fair to all. 

After another filibuster years ago, 
in which the antagonists finally suc- 
ceeded in killing the legislation, Sen- 
ator Henry Cabot Lodge (R-Mass.) 
expressed the outrage felt by many 
Americans over the outcome when 
he said: ‘‘To vote without debating 
is perilous, but to debate and never 
vote is imbecile.” 

That statement stands as concrete- 
ly astute today as it was then. 

As loathsome as S. 2467 is to the 
23 filibusterers who held off labor 
law reform, it is more loathsome— 
and more ominous for the nation— 
that they should hold themselves 
above the rest of the nation as the 
self-ordained arbiters of what is good 
for all Americans. 


DAVE 


“WHAT is this DRIVE | keep hearing 
about?” 

Although most Teamsters understand 
why the International Union needs a 
legislative department, some of them 
may wonder why the Union has or needs 
a political action committee, such as 
DRIVE. 

“Why is DRIVE asking for my five 
bucks,” an overburdened office worker 
might ask. ‘“‘How’s it going to help me?” 

DRIVE is the Teamsters’ 20-year-old 
political action committee. The acronym 
stands for Democrat, Republican, In- 
dependent Voter Education. 

It is the Teamsters’ answer to the 
political power machines that can buy 
votes with big bucks, in the process 
swinging key legislation their way. 

Through the years after the Teamsters 
Union was established, local unions in 
some areas were politically active and 
successful. With passage of the Lan- 
drum-Griffin Act in 1959, however, it 
became apparent that the International 
Union needed a coordinated program at 
the national level to protect the gains 
won for its members at the bargaining 
table. Thus DRIVE was born, and has 
continued ever since, dedicated to pro- 
tecting the rights of working men and 
women. 

In recent years, DRIVE has grown in 
importance, as Federal Election Com- 
mission regulations took big business 
contributions from under the table and 
into the boardrooms by giving fat-cat 
big businesses the right to form their 
own political action committees. 

Today, there’s a lobby for everything 
in Washington, and some of them have 
a lot of dough to spend selling their 
point of view. 

DRIVE can’t compete with these 
vested interests dollar-wise, and frankly, 
doesn’t try to. 

Where it excels, and where it spends 
the money it receives, is on ‘‘people- 
power.” 

Because on the big issues—the key 
votes that will affect all our lives in some 
way or other—that is what counts. After 
all the lobbying and the campaign 
spending are done, what legislators 
really care about is what their constitu- 


ents think. 

DRIVE, on both the national and the 
statewide levels, is dedicated to keeping 
members aware of the issues, the voting 
records of their representatives, and the 
importance of their participation in the 
political process. 

DRIVE is funded through voluntary 
contributions from individual Teamster 
members . . . because that is the way 
election law says it has to be. 

Because DRIVE funds come from the 
contributions of individual Teamsters 
dedicated to good government, anyone 
receiving support through DRIVE knows 
the funds are coming from working peo- 
ple, the citizens who put them where 
they are. 

DRIVE is nonpartisan and strives only 
to ensure that the political interests of 
our members and the Teamsters Union 
are represented by candidates for public 
office. 

Where local DRIVE chapters are 
strong and well supported by the mem- 
bership, Teamsters are well represented 
in their state houses and on the federal 
level. Not just because of the dollars 
Teamsters donate to political cam- 
paigns, but because DRIVE members 
are active on-the-scene participants in 
the political process. 

They are working as precinct cap- 
tains, are active in county and state 
party nominating procedures, are in- 
volved in voter registration and get-out- 
the-vote campaigns at election time— 
in other words, are good citizens as 
well as good Teamsters. 

Without such labor input, it is doubt- 
ful that any of the 50 states would ever 
have adopted minimum standards for 
workmen's compensation or that striking 
workers would be eligible for food 
stamps. 

Teamster legislative representatives 
are the point men in the state capitol. 
They know how labor's doing on the 
issues, and plug at it, day in and day 
out, telling legislators what Teamster 
constituents would like to see in the 
form of legislation 

Wallace Clements, DRIVE’s coordi- 
nator of field activities, and field repre- 


sentatives Charles Murphy and Bill 
Wright spend much of their time travel- 
ing around the country, helping local 
unions with their programs. 

They conduct DRIVE registration cam- 
paigns, and aid local unions involved in 
registration and get-out-the-vote activi- 
ties. Longtime Teamsters, all three have 
a feel for the gut issues concerning the 
membership, and do their best to co- 
ordinate activities with those being con- 
ducted on the national level. 

As long as labor's representatives 
are around to voice the opinions for 
fellow Teamsters who can’t be there, 
but who can write letters and back up 
their support with their dues checkoff 
or their $5, then DRIVE will continue to 
have clout. 

So DRIVE is important to all Team- 
sters, especially at election time. First, 
it obviously represents the interests of 
working men and women at all levels— 
from the country level on up. Second, 
through DRIVE, the entire Teamster net- 
work of conferences, joint councils and 
local unions, is kept up-to-date on the 
candidates, the issues and how they’re 
progressing, and what individual mem- 
bers can do to get action. 

To be successful, though, DRIVE 
needs the support of every Teamsters 
Union member. 

Because DRIVE contributions are vol- 
untary DRIVE does represent people 
power. 

“Your bosses are putting their politi- 
cal dollars in the pot to keep the laws 
the way they want them,” Dave Swee- 
ney, director of the national DRIVE pro- 
gram, said recently. ‘‘We in labor must 
do likewise.” 

That’s where your $5 for DRIVE 
goes. DRIVE won't tell you who to vote 
for or what to think. It will tell you what 
the issues are and what your legislators 
are doing for or to you. Then you can 
decide how to vote for yourself. 

Through DRIVE, the union can show 
elected officials how individual DRIVE 
members do feel. And 
Teamsters, all of voting age, with wives, 
husbands, children and friends then 
have a lot of clout! 

So inquire about DRIVE today; then 
get active in election year politics. 
Go to the polls in the primaries and 
select candidates you'd like to see in 
office. Write your legislators on the is- 
sues before them like labor law reform 
and deregulation and delays over en- 
ergy. Then go to the polls this fall and 
deliver your personal message on how 
you think your legislators have done— 
through your ballot. 
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4) Number of House seats to be filled 


Governorships, Senate and House seats to be filled Nov. 7 


State 


Alabama 
Alaska 
Arizona 
Arkansas 
California 
Colorado 
Connecticut 
Delaware 
District of Columbia 
Florida 
Georgia 
Hawaii 
Idaho 
Illinois 
Indiana 
lowa 
Kansas 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Maine 
Maryland 
Massachusetts 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 
Missouri 


1 When two primary dates are listed, second indicates date of runoff. 


To be elected: 36 Governors, 34 Senators, 435 Representatives 


Primary Date 


Sept. 5/Sept. 26 
Aug. 22 

Sept. 12 

May 30/June 13 
June 6 

Sept. 12 

Sept. 12 

Sept. 9 


Sept. 12/Oct. 10 
Aug. 8/Aug. 29 
Oct: 7 

Aug. 8 

March 21 

May 2 

June 6 

Aug. 1 

May 23 

Sept. 16 

June 13 

Sept. 12 

Sept. 19 

Aug. 8 

Sept. 12 

June 6/June 27 
Aug. 8 


* Allow registration on election day. 


Deadline for General 
Election Registration 


Oct. 27 
Oct. 7 
Sept. 18 
Oct. 18 
Oct. 9 
Oct. 6 
Oct. 17 
Oct. 14 
Oct. 8 
Oct. 7 
Oct. 10 
Oct. 6 
Nov. 1 
Oct. 9/10 
Oct. 9 
Oct. 28 
Oct. 17 
Oct. 7 
Oct. 7 
Varies* 
Oct. 9 
Oct. 10 
Oct. 8 
Ockaly= 
Oct. 6 
Oct. 10/11 


Dates Subject to Change by Action of State Legislature 


State 


Montana 
Nebraska 
Nevada 

New Hampshire 
New Jersey 
New Mexico 
New York 
North Carolina 
North Dakota 
Ohio 
Oklahoma 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina 
South Dakota 
Tennessee 
Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 
Virginia 
Washington 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 


Primary Date 


June 6 

May 9 

Sept. 12 

Sept. 12 

June 6 

June 6 

Sept. 12 

May 2/May 30 
Sept. 5 

June 6 

Aug. 22/Sept. 19 
May 23 

May 16 

Sept. 12 

June 13/June 27 
June 6 
Aug. 3 

May 6/June 3 
Sept. 12 

Sept. 12 

June 13 

Sept. 19 

May 9 

Sept. 12 

Sept. 12 


Deadline for General 
Election Registration 


Oct. 7 
Oct. 27 
Oct: 7 
Oct. 28 
Oct. 10 
Sept. 26 
NOT YET SET 
Oct. 9 
Not Required 
Oct. 9 
Oct 27 
Nov. 7* 
Oct. 10 
Ocke7 
Oct. 7 
Oct. 23 
Oct. 7 
Oct. 7 
Oct. 28 
Oct. 28 
Oct. 7 
Oct. 7 
Oct. 9 
Oct.<25* 
Oct. 7 


AAUCG 
Richard A Viguerie, Rep 
Steve Symms, Roger Stone 
Sen Jesse Helms 


CFTR 


M Stanton Evans. Roger 
Stone. Joseph Coors 
Charles Black 


YAF 

Richard A Viguerie. M 
Stanton Evans, Reed Larson. 
Rep. Steve Symms, Howard 
Phillins, Phyllis Schlafly. 
Rep. Phillip Crane, Charles 
Black. Rep Lawrence P 
McDonald 


HERITAGE 


Richard A Viguerie. Hugh 
Newton. Rep Steve Symms. 
Rep Ben Blackburn. Rep 
Phillip Crane. Joseph Coors 
Paul Weyrich 


NRT WC 


Richard A Viguerie, 


sl 


Evans, Reed Larson, Hugh Newton. 
Rep. Steve Symms, Rep. Ben Blackburn 


NCPAC 
Richard A Viguerie. Roger 
Stone. Sen Jesse Helms. 
Joseph Coors. Charles Black 


Richard A. Viguerie, Rep 
Steve Symms, Rep. Ben 
Blackburn, Howard Phillips, 
Joseph Coors. Charles 
Black. Rep. Lawrence P 
McDonald, Paul Weyrich 


MANION 
M. Stanton Evans, Reed 


larson. Sen Jesse Helms, 


Howard Phillips. Phyllis 
Schlafly, Rep. Phillip Crane. 
Clarence Manion 


ACU 
Richard A Viguerie, M. 
Stanton Evans, Rep Steve 
Symms, Howard Phillips. 
Phyllis Schlafly, Rep. Phillip 
Crane, Joseph Coors. 
Charles Black, Rep Law- 
rence P. McDonald 


CSFC 
Richard A. Viguerie, Rep. 
Steve Symms, Sen. Jesse 
Helms, Joseph Coors, Rep. 
Lawrence P. McDonald, Paul 
Weyrich 


BIRCH 
Phyllis Schlafly, Clarence 
Manion. Joseph Coors, Rep 
Lawrence P. McDonald 
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THEY CALL IT the “‘New Right’’— 
and it is new in that the conserva- 
tives of the right have grown 
stronger, more cohesive and more 
sophisticated in their fund-raising, 
propaganda and political efforts. 

One thing hasn’t changed in 
this transformation, however. The 
New Right still seeks the destruc- 
tion of organized labor; it has just 
become more circumspect in how 
it brings that about. 

Joining the old standard-bear- 
ers of the right wing, a host of 
union-hating newcomers have or- 
ganized in recent years to defeat 
labor’s candidates and elect their 
own. They are joined in these ef- 
forts by a group of 15-20 ultra- 
right members of Congress, most 
of whom are already recognized 
because of their consistently anti- 
union voting records. 

A few years ago, conservative 


activists developed a new techni- 
que for political action. 

By the 1976 election campaign, 
they were raising lots of money 
by modern computerized direct 
mail campaigns for the most con- 
servative of candidates. 

One observer has counted 60 
such groups, who through these 
computerized mailings (master- 
minded by Richard Viguerie, now 
one of the most competent and 
influential leaders on the right, who 
painstakingly built a computerized 
mailing list of more than 10 mil- 
lion names of contributors to right 
wing causes and candidates) and 
the ‘‘pushbutton politics’ of the 
New Right, can produce cash for 
candidates or pressure on Con- 
gress. 

Some Teamsters have been the 
victims of their tactics, having re- 
ceived computerized letters from 


The interlocking relationships be- 
tween the organizations and lead- 
ers of the New Right is illustrated 
by the example shown at right. 
Among the more prominent orga- 
nizations are: 

NRTWC—National Right to Work 
Committee 

AAUCG—Americans Against Union 
Control of Government 
MANION—The Manion Forum 
CFTR—Citizens For The Republic 
ACU — American Conservative 
Union 

YAF—Young Americans for Free- 


dom 
CSFC—Committee for 
vival of a Free Congress 
NCPAC — National Conservative 
Political Action Committee 
CC—Conservative Caucus 
HERITAGE—The Heritage Founda- 
tion 

BIRCH—The John Birch Society 
The names in each organization 
box are of prominent New Righters 
who have served as organization 
officers or staff or supported it 
through such efforts as speeches 
and fund raising. 
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their legislators urging them to 
donate to the cause to help over- 
throw the ‘‘czars of organized la- 
bor,” and “‘union fat cats.” 

Ugly and demagogic though 
some of their appeals may be, they 
are effective. This year’s batch of 
hate appeals (more than 100 mil- 
lion pieces of mail) is expected to 
produce more than $25 million for 
“new rightists” to play with. 

They are succeeding for a num- 
ber of reasons. First, they are 
united and interrelated. Viguerie, 
alone works with at least eight 
rightist organizations. 

Second, they are capable of 
turning. their hard-core web of 
support in any direction, at will. 

Lastly, the New Right is monied, 
and is gaining in respectability. 
Many of the nation’s largest cor- 
porations share their goals: to de- 
feat organized labor, to put an end 
to progressive legislation, to main- 
tain the status quo. 

How well they’re succeeding is 
evidenced by the intensity of the 
battle over ‘right to work”’ legisla- 
tion currently under way in Mis- 
souri and by the filibuster on labor 
law reform in the Senate. 

The New Right PLANS to win, 
and is backing up that will with 
money, clout and determination. 
Organized labor must oppose its 
efforts in the same way, if work- 
ing people are to come out win- 
ners in the battle, instead of back- 
sliding—to conditions as they 
were before labor won its voice 
through organization. 


COAL is America’s newest frontier 
and the Teamsters Union plans to play 
a strong role in its development by 
advancing the interests of the wage 
earners who will do the work. 

Like most of the nation’s frontiers 
of the past century, the new coal 
frontier is located in the western part 
of the United States—especially the 
northern plains area between the 
Missouri River and the Rockies. 

Both the Western Conference of 
Teamsters and the Central Conference 
of Teamsters are mapping organizing 
programs to fulfill their obligation to 
workers in the coal industry. There 
will be a host of them. 

Where frontiers of the past decades 
had the goals of land, gold, silver, oil 
and railroads, today’s frontier is a 
lump of brownish-black rock filled 
with energy. And energy is the key 
word. 

Some 850 billion short tons of coal 
are estimated to be within 3,000 feet 
of the surface in the eastern halves of 
Montana and Wyoming and the west- 
ern halves of North Dakota and South 
Dakota. 

The tonnage, according to experts, 
amounts to 75 per cent of the coal 
reserves in the United States. 

By way of illustrating the signifi- 
cance of the western coal bonanza and 
its potential, Power Engineering maga- 
zine recently calculated that coal will 
account for an average of 48 per cent 
of the total energy output in the U.S. 
over the next eight years. 

That hefty figure will climb even 
higher as the years roll on with antici- 
pated decreases in other supplies of 
energy. 

It will take people to do the job; to 
mine the coal, to transport it, to main- 
tain the diggings and provide supplies, 
to shuttle food and goods to homes, 
to provide services. 

An eye-catching estimate was made 
recently by George R. Rohrer, IBT 
general organizer, who defined the im- 
pact coal development will have on 
the four-state area in question: 

“In the next seventeen years, there 
will be 147,000 new jobs as a direct 
result of coal development.” 

That’s about 10 per cent more than 
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George R. Rohrer 
IBT Organizer 


the specific area in question now has 
living on the land. 

It should be noted that Rohrer con- 
siders his estimate to be conservative, 
and noted also that he used the words 
“direct result.” 

Indirectly, there will be hundreds 
of thousands of additional jobs ap- 
pear in the Dakotas, Montana and 
Wyoming. It is likely, too, that em- 
ployment increases will occur in states 
bordering the heavy coal country that 
are now covered with ranches and 
farms. 

Rohrer, who works out of Salt Lake 
City, made his estimate on the basis of 
an extensive study of the region with 
reference to government, industry and 
regional expertise. He wrote a report, 
“Coal Mining and Allied Industries,” 
that led to the interest of the Western 
and Central Teamsters. 

IBT Vice Presidents Roy Williams, 
director of the CCT, and M. E. An- 


Coal—the New Organizing Frontier 


derson, director of the WCT, already 
have inaugurated programs with the 
goal of organizing the coal frontier. 

More than a year ago, Williams 
formally announced the start of.a plan 
to organize non-union workers in coal 
strip-mining in the west-central area. 
Anderson, too, has been busy paving 
the way toward a WCT policy com- 
mittee endorsement of the same kind 
of program to be developed as a new 
WCT energy division. 

All the figures supplied by Rohrer 
are minimal. They are supplemented 
by research of the Northern Great 
Plains Resources Program. The find- 
ings show, for example, that the popu- 
lation of the new coal frontier is ex- 
pected to increase 57 per cent by the 
year 2000. 

Rohrer explained why this will come 
about: “In 1975, the area produced 
52 million short tons of coal. By the 
year 2000, production will increase 
to 362 million short tons per year.” 

He emphasized, “Because some of 
these mines are located from 40 to 80 
miles from cities, whole new towns 
will have to be built to accommodate 
the miners.” 

As a matter of fact, that process is 
already under way. 

To show how mining attracts a flood 
of people, take the case of what used 
to be two towns in Wyoming—Green 
River and Rock Springs. Together they 
had a population of 19,000 in 1970. 

Today, the population of Green 
River and Rock Springs is around 
45,000 for the reason that five soda 
ash mines and two coal mines have 
opened there in the intervening years. 
The section is growing so fast that 
some people, believe it or not, are 
living in tents and campers. 

Green River and Rock Springs will 
bloom even more because two more 
coal mines are expected to open there 
in the near future. The population, at 
the least, is expected to top 70,000 by 
1985. 

It is believed that about 90 per cent 
of the future coal mining in the north- 
ern plains will be of the open-pit type 
rather than the strip-mining so com- 
mon in the eastern part of the US. 
today. 
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Open-pit mining means there will be 
a lot of blasting work, digging, con- 
veyor operations, truck and rail trans- 
portation, warehousing and mechanical 
maintenance, Satellite industries by the 
scores will support those activities. 

Coal barons are already looking 
ahead to the future concerning the 
prospect of union organizing. Man- 
agement has created an alternative to 
the union organizer and, wouldn’t you 
know it—it’s an old-fashioned com- 
pany union. Gaining notoriety is the 
Northeast Wyoming Association of 
Mine Employees Union. The name of 
the NWAMEU tells a story in itself. 
The “union” is located near the heart 
of the coming coal center. Certainly 
the NWAMEU has plans to spread its 
tentacles outward in all directions. 

Even as the coal activity increases, 
so do other kinds of mining in the 
region, including the search for uran- 
ium, digging for fresh-water wells, and 
some oil shale activity. Power plants 
are planned. 

Among the big companies with their 
foot in the region’s door, according to 
Rohrer, are: 

Atlantic Richfield Co.; Black Hills 
Power & Light; Pacific Power & Light; 
Burlington Northern Railroad; Kerr- 
McGee Coal Corp.; Panhandle Eastern 
Pipeline Co.; Shell Oil Co., and num- 
erous other giants dealing in resources 
and their development. 
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Increased reliance on domes- 
tic energy sources will directly 
create more than 200,000 jobs 
annually in U.S. energy indus- 
tries between now and 1981, 
according to the Labor Depart- 
ment. 

Of the total new jobs, some 
25,000 will be created in coal 
mining each year and another 
150,000 jobs will be generated 
by power plant construction. 

The Labor Department says 
indirect or secondary employ- 
ment resulting from increased 
domestic energy production may 
be ‘far more substantial’ than the 
direct impact. An additional 1.5 
} to 2.5 secondary jobs for each 
job directly created would not be 
unusual, according to a govern- 
ment study. 
| Finally, states the Labor De- 
| partment, indirect job creation 
probably will be greater in coal 
mining than construction. 


Tennessee Teamsters Steer 
Two Bills Through 
Legislature 


TEAMSTERS in Tennessee have proved that important 
things can be accomplished by working through the polit- 
ical process. 

During the 1978 session of the state legislature, two 
measures were passed and signed into law by Governor 
Ray Blanton. 

The first statute requires employers to provide workers 
full compensation for time spent on jury duty. 

The other law ensures workers of their right to vote. 
Under this statute, an individual with a special chauffeur’s 
license and who will be out of town on election day, may 
vote an absentee ballot. 

According to officers of Joint Council 87, Hubert Payne 
and Luther Watson, these two laws are examples of what 
working people can accomplish through the legislative 
process. 


Shown with Governor Ray Blanton, seated, are Tennessee Teamsters and state 
officials with Blanton when he signed two bills supported by Tennessee Team- 
sters. From left to right, Bill Wright, DRIVE Field Representative; Eddie Bryant, 
Tennessee’s Assistant Commissioner of Labor; Jim Neeley, State’s Commissioner 
of Labor; Wallace Clements, DRIVE Field Coordinator; Bobby Logan, President, 
Local 515; Maurice Smith, Vice President, Local 667; Hubert Payne, Secretary 
Treasurer of Local 519 and Director of Joint Council 87 and Local 480; and Bill 
Test, Business Agent, Local 515. 
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THE POLYGRAPH REVISITED 


Device Termed ‘Intolerably Intrusive’ by One Critic 


ABUSES of mechanical ‘lie detection’ 
by polygraph are widely affecting 
American workers and approaching 
the dimension of a national scandal. 

That is the view of a member of 
the law faculty at the University of 
California in Los Angeles, Calif., Ed- 
gar A. Jones. 

He presented a major paper on poly- 
graph misuse at a recent annual meet- 
ing of the National Academy of 
Arbitrators. 

Jones especially emphasized the role 
of polygraph evidence in labor-man- 
agement grievance and arbitration pro- 
cedures. His findings were almost en- 
tirely negative. 

The commercial polygraph business 
has become a very lucrative growth 
industry, according to Jones, in which 
3,000 or more operators are widely 
employed by companies in the United 
States. 

“At least 80 per cent of the poly- 
graph operators are publicly declared 
by the elite among them to be incom- 
petent or charlatans,” said Jones. 

He found one polygraph specialist 
who believes there are no more than 
50 operators in the country who are 
competent to handle the machine. 

Because of the lack of skill, it was 
Jones’ suggestion that prudent employ- 
ers now submitting their employees 
and prospective employees to poly- 
graph tests would be advised to review 
their practice. 

Jones indicated that the slower but 
more reliable methods of interviews, 
questionnaires, direct confrontation of 
an employee in the case of suspected 
theft, and direct observation of em- 
ployee performance are far more pref- 
erable means of investigating workers 
or making administrative decisions re- 
lated to employees. 

The UCLA expert also had criticism 
for arbitrators of grievances under 
labor-management agreements because 
all too often arbitrators accept poly- 
graph evidence uncritically. 

Arbitrators have yet to be exten- 
sively involved in the polygraph issue, 
Jones says, but the record so far re- 
veals “they have too frequently been 
too restrained, some even deferential, 
in their analysis of the implications of 
the polygraph to collective bargaining 
and grievance administration.” 

Jones is not in the forefront of those 
casting doubt on the polygraph as a 
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lie detector. However, he is one of the 
first to question it as a tool in person- 
nel relationships governed by collective 
bargaining agreements that provide for 
arbitration of grievances. 

The Privacy Protection Study Com- 
mission created by a congressional 
mandate recommended to Congress 
last year that federal law be enacted 
or amended to forbid an employer 
from using the polygraph or other 
truth-verification equipment to gather 
information from a job applicant or 
employees. 

The recommendation was the sum 
of a 2-year study of individual privacy 
rights. During the research, the com- 
mission discovered the disquieting fact 
that some 300,000 individuals sub- 
mitted to lie-detector tests in the single 
year of 1974. 

It was concluded by the commission 
that such information gathering tech- 
niques were “so intolerably intrusive 
as to justify banning them” regardless 
of the relevance of the information 
they might generate. 

A strong federal statute to ban the 
manufacture and sale of polygraph de- 
vices for employer use was recom- 
mended by the commission. The pro- 
posal included the suggestion that the 
federal statute should make it illegal 
for employers to send their workers 


“The unreliability of the poly- 
graph test has resulted in its uni- 
versal rejection as competent 
legal evidence of truthfulness... 
It is a subjective rather than ob- 
jective examination, the results 
of which are influenced by a 
number of human variables and 
we, therefore, adhere to our po- 
sition . . . Credibility as an issue 


is committed to the sole determ- 


ination of the trier of fact... . 
The admission of the results of 
polygraph examinations, rather 
than serving as an aid to that 
determination, tend to cloud the 
issue with an aura of scientific 
conclusiveness of the examiner’s 
opinion that could foreclose a 
true consideration of the issue 
. . .’—Supreme Court of Con- 
necticut, State v. Mitchell, 1975. 


across state lines to take polygraph 
examinations. 

Hearings already have begun under 
the chairmanship of Senator Birch 
Bayh of Indiana to collect more facts 
as a prelude to drafting a legislative 
proposal along the lines of the com- 
mission’s suggestions. 

Jones noted that at least 15 states 
already are ahead of the federal gov- 
ernment in this respect and prohibit 
the use of polygraph testing as a con- 
dition of employment. 

America’s court system, meanwhile, 
continues to refuse to admit polygraph 
evidence in judicial proceedings. As 
Jones put it: “The views of the courts 
of last resort . . . continue almost en- 
tirely to see polygraph evidence for 
what it has been and continues to be— 
unreliable as a detector of deception.” 

There have been cases in which trial 
courts have deviated from the declared 
rule of their jurisdictions in regard to 
the polygraph. There have even been 
cases of arbitrators crediting the find- 
ings of a polygraph as though they 
were valid statements. 

Yet Jones has found that no federal 
court of appeals has sanctioned the 
admission of polygraph evidence. 

Nevertheless, a great many employ- 
ers lean on the polygraph as a means 
of hiring, investigating theft and prob- 
ably some even use it as an advisory 
for promoting workers. Worse, many 
employers seem to heavily rely on the 
polygraph, particularly in the theft 
area. 

One of the side dangers of the poly- 
graph popularity among employers, 
Jones found, was that companies are 
using the machine to peek into other 
aspects of their employees’ lives. 

In fact, the indiscriminate use of the 
polygraph by an employer is one of 
the underlying reasons for the strike of 
brewery workers against Coors Beer— 
a strike now in its sceond year and 
which has involved Teamster members 
working in delivery of beer and other 
liquids. 

Coors negotiators said the company 
wanted, among some three dozen other 
goals, the right to give employees poly- 
graph tests at any time. Even going 
so far, if necessary, as to march into a 
worker’s home and force him to sub- 
mit to a test on the spot or be in vio- 
lation of the contract and subject to 
discharge. 


IBT 


Department of Safety and Health 


Safety and 
Health Is 


Everyone’s 
Legitimate 
Demand 


Workers’ Interests Win Out in ‘Brown Lung’ Battle 


Worker health on the job has won 
out over industry cries of increased 
costs in a battle that was carried all 
the way to the White House. The 
Labor Department’s Occupational 


Safety and Health Administration 
(OSHA) has issued a final rule limit- 
ing worker exposure to cotton dust in 
textile mills. Cotton dust has been 
shown to cause byssinosis, or brown 


How to Make the Most 
Of OSHA Inspections 


Inspections by the Occupational 
Safety and Health Administration 
(OSHA) play an important role in 
promoting safety and health in Amer- 
ica’s workplaces. If OSHA finds health 
and safety violations at your job, it 
can require your employer to correct 
the hazards within strict time limits, 
and possibly to pay fines. 

But OSHA’s inspectors (called 
“compliance officers” ) need your help. 
You know better than anyone what 
conditions you face on the job. And 
you more than anyone else have a 
stake in preventing workplace acci- 
dents and illnesses. 

Under OSHA’s law, a representative 
of the workers may accompany the 
OSHA inspector, and must be paid 
by the employer at his or her regular 
rate of pay. The inspector will also 
want to talk to workers who may be 
affected by health and safety hazards. 
It is against the law for an employer 
to punish or discriminate in any way 
against a worker for complaining 
about a hazard or providing informa- 
tion to OSHA. OSHA can take legal 
action if necessary against your em- 
ployer. 

Here’s how Teamster members can 
help during an OSHA inspection: 

Point out hazards. Ask the inspector 


to pay special attention to areas which 
you think are dangerous. 

Describe accidents or illnesses which 
have resulted from hazards. Unless 
you give the facts—who, when, where, 
how—the inspector may not be aware 
that a hazard has already caused harm. 


Describe past worker complaints. In 
determining fines against your em- 
ployer, OSHA takes into account your 
employer’s “good faith” in correcting 
hazards. So OSHA needs to know 
whether workers have complained 
about the problem in the past, how 
long the hazard has existed, and 
whether it exists in other parts of the 
workplace as well. 


Say so if working conditions are not 
normal during the inspection. If ma- 
chines are not producing as much 
noise or dust as usual, or if work is 
being performed in a safer way than 
usual, the inspector should know it. 


At the end of the inspection, you or 
your representative should tell the in- 
spector what violations you think exist 
in the workplace. Tell from your ex- 
perience how fast you think the haz- 
ards can be corrected. The inspector 
will be discussing the inspection with 
your employer, and needs your point 
of view as well. 


lung disease, among workers exposed 
to it. 

More importantly, OSHA has re- 
quired that employers must lower cot- 
ton dust levels through the use of 
engineering controls, such as ventila- 
tion devices. Industry had argued that 
workers could wear personal respira- 
tors as their only means of protection. 

This decision establishes an import- 
ant precedent for upcoming OSHA 
rules on noise and lead, hazards with 
a much more direct impact on most 
Teamster members. Industry argued 
there too that ear plugs and respirators 
were a sufficient means of controlling 
the problem. The Teamsters Union, 
and much of the rest of organized 
labor, urged that the burden of com- 
pliance with OSHA rules should not 
rest on the individual worker, but 
should be a management responsibility 
in the design of the workplace. 

In the cotton dust controversy, La- 
bor Secretary Ray Marshall and OSHA 
head Eula Bingham proposed the use 
of engineering controls. However, the 
President’s economic advisors, led by 
Charles Schultz and Stuart Eisenstadt, 
argued that engineering controls would 
be too costly. They viewed adequate 
protection for workers as causing un- 
necessary inflation. The final rule sig- 
nals a clear victory for the Labor 
Department and employees in the tex- 
tile industry. 

As usual, industry lawyers were 
waiting on the courthouse steps, law- 
suits in hand, in an effort to block 
implementation of the standard once 
it was announced. However, OSHA 
has been successful lately in its defense 
of its standards. An industry challenge 
to the two year old coke oven emis- 
sions standard was rejected recently by 
a U.S. Appeals Court. 
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Views on 
‘Hours of 
Service 
Sought from 
Teamster 
Locals 


SUGGESTIONS on the government’s 
proposed changes in “hours of service” 
regulations for truck drivers are being 
sought from Teamsters Union affiliates 
by General President Frank E. Fitz- 
simmons. 

In a recent letter to all affiliates, 
Fitzsimmons asked their assistance in 
preparing a “collective” viewpoint on 
proposed changes in hours-of-service 
tules as published by the Department 
of Transportation (DOT). 

Not all the suggested innovations, 
noted Fitzsimmons, are welcome news 
for Teamster drivers. His letter in- 
cluded a copy of DOT’s proposed 
changes. The changes were put to- 
gether after a study of research, ac- 
cident data and information sought 
earlier in the year. 
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“I would urge you to take the time 
to review the proposals,” wrote Fitz- 
simmons, “and submit your comments 
to the IBT Safety and Health Depart- 
ment as soon as possible—but no later 
than Oct. 1, 1978.” 

The cutoff date is necessary to give 
the International Union time to digest 
the reaction of Teamsters across the 
land as well as any counterproposals 
they may have in mind. Then the IBT 
will be in a position to present a 
unified Teamster position to DOT 
within the 180-day “comment period” 
which comes to a close on Nov. 20, 
1978. 

Fitzsimmons declared that it was 
imperative “that we organize our com- 
ments on this important issue and 
speak as one collective group.” 

He continued: “I’m sure after you 
have had an opportunity to study the 
proposals (by DOT), you will agree 
that many of the features would be 
disastrous to the drivers and the 
industry.” 

The general president said that while 
the Teamsters Union has supported 
meaningful revisions of federal regula- 
tions covering drivers in the past—and 
will continue to push for changes that 
would improve the safety and health 
of drivers—many of the hours-of- 
service proposals now put forth will 
not improve safety. 

“Rather,” said Fitzsimmons, “they 
seem to represent the theories of per- 
sons who don’t understand the truck- 
ing industry and who are unconcerned 
about the welfare of its employees. 

‘Fitzsimmons discussed some of the 
more controversial features that DOT 
proposes as changes in hours-of-service 
regulations: 

—Limit runs to 10 hours or 450 
miles, whichever shall occur first. 
(“This would require discontinuance of 
thousands of runs that are currently 
being made within 10 hours’ driving.”’) 

—Rest periods of not less than 30 

minutes every two and one-half hours 
shall be required and must be logged 
as on-duty. (“This would result in the 
driver not being able to make three 
trips per week and stay within the 
60-hour maximum.”’) 
—Drivers not given a starting time but 
who are on standby must log all time 
on standby as on-duty time. This must 
be included as part of the maximum 
12-hour duty tour limit. (“The effect 
of this proposal would deprive many 
drivers of sufficient hours to be dis- 
patched.”) 

—Mandatory 36 consecutive hours 
of off-duty time once a week. (“Al- 
though many of our contracts pro- 
vide for a driver to mark off 24 hours 


or more each week at the driver’s 
discretion.’’) 

—Mandatory 12 consecutive hours 
off-duty between tours of duty. (“Most 
of our contracts provide for 10-12 
and more hours off-duty at the home 
terminal. This proposal would require 
a driver to layover at the destination a 
minimum of 12 hours even though he 
has only driven in excess of four 
hours.”’) 

—Mandatory meal period of one 
hour. (“One proposal provides that this 
must also be logged as on-duty.”) 

—Sleeper runs can’t exceed 80 
hours. Following such runs, the driver 
must take a mandatory off-duty period 
of 48 hours. Duty tours of at least 40 
hours will require 36 consecutive hours 
off. All time on the sleeper trip is 
counted. (Breakdowns, impassable 
highways, etc., could result in the 
drivers having to take up to 48 hours 
off before they could continue the 
trip.””) 

Fitzsimmons.-stressed that a number 
of the proposed changes could create 
substantial problems for Teamsters 
Union drivers. He added that it was 
important that the IBT point out the 
negative features to DOT. 

Fitzsimmons concluded in his letter: 

“However, our comments can’t stop 
there. We must help develop some 
workable solutions that deal with the 
problem of driver fatigue. In that 
regard, your suggestions for alternative 
approaches to hours-of-service im- 
provements are essential.” 

Affiliates with any questions on the 
matter were urged to contact the Inter- 
national Union’s Safety and Health 
Department. R. V. Durham is the di- 
rector. 

Ironically, the Teamsters Union and 
its leaders, experienced in safety and 
health problems of truck drivers, al- 
ready have made a contribution to the 
hours-of-service subject in response 
more than two years ago to a Federal 
Highway Administration invitation. 

At that time, the FHA issued an 
advanced notice of proposed rule- 
making in which it was stated that 
DOT was considering an extensive 
review of the hours-of-service for bus 
and truck drivers. 

The International Union contributed 
its views on the subject after soliciting 
comments from affiliates. The Team- 
ster consensus reflected changes vitally 
needed to protect the safety and 
health of drivers, the roadway and, for 
that matter, the motor carrier industry 
itself. 

Somewhere along the way, however, 
the mix of ideas collected by DOT in 
the last two years has resulted in a 
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less than reasonable set of proposed 
changes in the regulation. 

Perhaps more than any other or- 
ganization, the International Union is 
fully aware of the need for what Fitz- 
simmons called “workable solutions” 
to solve the dilemma of driver fatigue. 

The Bureau of Motor Carrier Safety, 
for instance, can cite any number of 
studies to prove-—as the agency said 
once after extensive accident analysis 
—that the best potential for reducing 
truck accidents is in preventing drivers 
from becoming overly fatigued. 

Some 40 per cent of truck driver 
fatalities occur in single-vehicle acci- 
dents, according to Human Factors So- 
ciety. It has been found that the lowest 
level of ‘alertness for most drivers is 
between 2 a.m. and 7 a.m. 

Hours-of-service is not the only 
factor involved. There is also the mat- 
ter of speed limits and the question of 
safe equipment. 

Finally, there is the matter of man- 
agement attitude which tends to con- 
cern itself with the economic consid- 
erations of transporting goods to the 
extent that fleets, as the industry maga- 
zine Fleet Owner put it, try to attain 
“maximum utilization of existing em- 
ployees.” 

It has always been the policy of the 
International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters and its affiliates to encourage the 
membership to abide by the contract 
as well as federal regulations which 
prevail—as in the case of trucking. 

But there is another element in this 


- respect that neither the IBT nor the 


government can do anything about and 
that is the gypsy driver who barrels 
along the highway filling up on -pills 
and coffee as often as he refuels his 
tanks. 

The very existence of the gypsy rig, 
heavy in some geographical areas, has 
a tendency to goad companies into 
hours-of-service violations. The Team- 
sters have resisted such pressure at all 
times. 

Another variable in the hours-of- 
service soup pot is the determination 
of the White House to put some teeth 
in the federal 55-mile-an-hour law both 
to conserve energy and for safety’s 
sake. 

Whatever decision is reached on 
changes in the hours-of-service regula- 
tions, the IBT will be on hand to pro- 
vide support for any innovation that 
would improve the safety and health 
conditions under which Teamster 
drivers work. 

That, basically, is the reason for 


Fitzsimmons’ letter to all] affiliates: To , 


draw appropriate conclusions and ex- 
press them with one voice. 


‘Hours of Service’ 
Around the World 


WORK AND REST govern the re- 
flexes of the skilled truck driver and 
are the key to his safety as well as the 
safety of others on highways around 
the world. 

For that reason, an international at- 
tempt to successfully regulate hours 
of work and rest periods in road 
transport has begun in earnest with 
the aim of preserving truck driver 
reflexes in prime condition. 

The subject was high on the agenda 
at the meeting of the International 
Labor Organization (ILO) under way 
in Geneva, Switzerland, as The Inter- 
national Teamster went to press. 

Final conclusions on this global 
safety question will not be reached by 
the ILO until its 65th annual meeting 
in June, 1979. 

This is a second attempt by the 
ILO to adopt standards that can be 
practically applied to hours-of-service 
for truck and bus drivers. 

A resolution on “Hours of Work 
and Periods of Rest in Road Trans- 
port” was adopted in 1939 but its pro- 
visions proved to be inflexible. It failed 
to meet the needs of the post-war 
boom in industry. Only four countries 
ratified it. 

Need for a full set of workable 
regulations, that would be sound and 
acceptable to all concerned with hours- 
of-service, has been emphasized by the 
remarkable surge that has taken place 
in motor transport during recent 
years. Trucking has become a driving 
force in economic life around the 
globe. 

Undoubtedly, road transport has be- 
come the most dominant method of 
distributing goods. Motor carriers 
around the world convey 50 per cent 
of all transported goods, according to 
the ILO, against only 15 per cent for 
railroads. 

The percentage is even higher in 
the more highly industrialized nations 
where fleets of commercial vehicles 
and coaches have increased at a faster 
pace with the big population gains. 

On the basis of per-1,000 inhabi- 
tants, for instance, there are 145 trac- 
tors in the United States, 45 in France, 
42 in the United Kingdom, 29 in the 
Netherlands, 26 in West Germany 


and 23 in Italy. 

It is interesting to note also the 
ratio of trucks and buses per 1,000 
passenger cars. The figure is 266 in 
the United States, 148 in France, 146 
in the United Kingdom and 121 in the 
Netherlands. The ratio jumps to 600 
in Brazil and Iran, 1,500 in Turkey 
and about 2,850 in the Soviet Union. 

Worldwide, the trucking industry 
workforce—including drivers, me- 
chanics, and related jobs—is estimated 
by the ILO to be 55 million, of which 
15 million are in Europe and about 
8 million in the United States. 

Work conditions in the industry are 
the most arduous and affect not only 
the personal, family and social lives 
of workers but of all road users. For 
example, World Health Organization 
records show that 300,000 people are 
killed in all highway traffic accidents 
and about 10 million are injured— 
each year. 

Hours of work in road transport 
has been one of the most difficult 
problems ever studied by the ILO. 
The subject is complicated by the size 
and diversity of the industry, by the 
nature of the work, and by uncon- 
trollable factors such as the weather 
and traffic problems. 

In Europe, there is the additional 
problem of customs procedures be- 
tween countries. Meanwhile, shippers 
and receivers keep their eye on de- 
livery dates and add a subtle pressure 
of their own. 

As might be expected, workers and 
employers as well as governments 
have sharply differing views on the 
concept of what constitutes hours of 
work, rest periods, driving time, 
breaks, and so forth. 

The ILO has high hopes of un- 
raveling all these variables and coming 
up with an answer that will provide 
a reasonable starting point for every- 
one engaged in the motor carrier in- 
dustry internationally. 

Questionnaires have been sent to 
governments, international and na- 
tional trade union organizations, and 
associations of employers. By this time 
a year from now, the problem-solvers 
should have a set of proposed con- 
clusions with which to deal. 
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Is Received Enthusiastically 
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‘License to Kill’ 


Teamster-Sponsored Film 


IN LITTLE more than a year, 
“License to Kill,” a videotape on 


highway safety sponsored by — 


the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters has become a_ pop- 
ular safety tool among groups 
charged with educating the pub- 
lic on safe driving techniques. 

The film now is being shown 
in more than 40 states across 
the country, and will be seen by 
more than 20 million students 
during the next five years as a 
result, 

The film was developed with 
Teamster support to show safe 
driving techniques and the re- 
sults of poor driving habits— 
that is, accidents and deaths on 
the highway that result from 
misuse of motor vehicles. 

It has been distributed to State 
Departments of Education and 
police departments, who make 
it available to local high schools 
and other groups, such as driver 
rehabilitation clinics. 

While “License to Kill” may 
not be entertaining or attractive 
to watch, it emphatically gets 
the message across that safe 
driving is the only way to avoid 
accidents. 

Too many Teamster drivers 
have watched the carnage on 
our nation’s highways as they 
travel the roads; they know the 
heartbreak and physical damage 
one careless moment can cause. 

Se does the International 


Union which, shocked by the 
rising motor vehicle death toll, 
chose this way of contributing 
to the public safety. 


An estimated 100 million 
other citizens recently have seen 
Teamster public service highway 
safety announcements, which are 
being aired on some 600 tele- 
vision stations throughout the 
country, to bring an awareness 
of safe driving habits into every 
home. 


Both are part of the Team- 
sters’ determination to make 
Americans aware of the burden 
they shoulder when they get be- 
hind the wheels of their vehicles. 
They’re part of a continuing 
commitment on behalf of this 
International Union to safety. 
They’re another demonstration 
of its concern, not only for its 
membership which also faces 
these hazards, but for all 
motorists. 


Highway safety makes good 
sense, and the Teamsters want 
everybody to know that. 


The response to and demand 
for the film indicates that there 
is a glaring need for the accu- 
rate, up-to-date information it 
provides. 

Further information on “Li- 
cense to Kill” is available from 
the International Union, at 25 
Louisiana Avenue, N.W. Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20001. 


Councilman 


BS the. 
Joseph C. Philipp, a member of Team- 
ster Local 600 in St. Louis, Mo., re- 
cently was elected to the city council 
in Washington, Mo. A driver for Philipp 
Transit Lines, Inc., Philipp defeated 
an incumbent councilman by 21 votes. 


Winning Pair 


er — 


Teamster Ron Plante and his daughter, 
Cheryl, for the past several years have 
bowled as a team in parent-child tour- 
naments. Here they are shown with 
the trophies they have collected. Plante, 
a member of Teamster Local 493 in 
New London, Conn., for the past 17 
years, is a local driver for Roadway 
Express. 


IBT Staffer 
Has Article 
Published 


An article dealing with indexing, a 
stock investment method, was written 
by an International Union department 
head and published in the spring, 
1978, issue of the Employee Benefits 
Journal. 

Eugene B. Burroughs, manager of 
the IBT investment department, wrote 
the article, “Indexing: Reducing the 
Plan Sponsor’s Vulnerability.” 

The 4-page piece discusses the rise 
of the index fund as a way of helping 
reduce risk of investment loss and 
relates it to the changes in the role of 
money sponsors, managers and finan- 
cial programs under the Employee 
Retirement Income Security Act of 
1974 (ERISA). 

Increasingly, the concept of index- 
ing has gained popularity since origi- 
nating in 1971. Burroughs noted that 
the index fund alternative is still too 
young to accurately judge its long- 
term merits. 


RTW Struggle 
Gets Hotter 
In Missouri 


The United States Labor Committee 
of Missouri, supported by Teamsters 
in the state, continues to battle the 
right-to-work forces trying to outlaw 
the union shop in Missouri. 

It is estimated that the union-bust- 
ers, calling themselves the Freedom-to- 
Work Committee, have reached only 
the halfway mark in their effort to 
get signatures on a petition to put a 
proposed amendment on Missouri’s 
ballot next fall. 

As an antidote to the lack of re- 
sponse by Missouri workers, the 
RTW ‘ers now are provoking incidents 
with the aim of stimulating interest in 
their petition. 

Teamster representatives and organ- 
izers from other unions, meanwhile, 
keep urging wage earners to not sign 
the RTW petitions. 

As the deadline neared for filing a 
petition, the RTW’ers began bringing 
in zealous anti-union crews from 
Taxas, Minnesota, Michigan, Georgia 
and South Carolina to heip in their 
campaign. 


Large Representation Victories 
Won By Several Teamster Locals 


WORKERS in a rare industry opted 
for Teamster representation recently 
when production and maintenance 
workers employed by the manufac- 
turer of skin-diving suits voted for 
Local 589 in Port Angeles, Wash. 

Norman E. Pollock, secretary-treas- 
urer of Local 589, said the majority 
of 120 employees at the Imperial Mfg., 
Co., in Bremerton, Wash., voted for 
the union. It was one of the largest 
manufacturing victories scored by 
Teamster organizers in recent weeks. 

In New Orleans, La., Teamster Lo- 
cal 270 gained voluntary recognition 
from the management of the Louisiana 
Superdome for its 70 janitors, store- 
keepers, automatic mechanics and 
equipment operators, according to 
Mitchel Ledet, secretary-treasurer of 
the union. 

White collar employees of Chicago 
State University elected Teamster Lo- 
cal 743 of Chicago as their bargaining 
representative in a ballot conducted 
by the Illinois Department of Labor, 
according to Donald Peters, president 
of the union. The bargaining unit in- 
cludes secretaries, administrative as- 
sistants and clerical workers. 

In representation elections conducted 
by the National Labor Relations 
Board recently: 

All full-time employees of Roy H. 
Park Broadcasting of Utica-Rome, 
Inc., in Utica, N.Y., voted for Team- 
ster Local 182, according to Victor 
Olivadoti, business agent for the union. 


The 30-member unit includes produc- 
tion and maintenance employees in- 
cluding television studio maintainers, 
engineers, technicians photo workers 
and a creative director. 

Drivers, fork lift operators, millmen, 
loaders and laborers employed by the 
Blaine Lumber Co., of Columbus, 
Ohio, voted overwhelmingly for Team- 
ster Local 284, according to Ray Fin- 
nerty, president of the union. 

A strong majority of 40 workers em- 
ployed at Quaker Industries, Inc., a 
manufacturer of shelves and carts in 
Rockford, Ill., voted for Teamster Lo- 
cal 325, according to Russell Olson, 
secretary-treasurer of the union. 

Teamster Local 354 of Stevens 
Point, Wis., won an election of Ruan 
Transport Corp., in Junction City, 
Wis., according to K. Graff, business 
agent of the union. 

By a vote of 31 to 1, workers em- 
ployed at the Melco Wire Products 
Co., a window and frame decoration 
firm in Glendale, Calif., favored Team- 
ster Local 848 of Los Angeles, Calif., 
according to Sam Gellman, secretary- 
treasurer of the union. The unit in- 
cludes welders, benders, cutters and 
iron-workers. 

Machine operators and warehouse- 
men employed at Casings-Western Di- 
vision of Unistruct Corp., in San 
Leandro, Calif., voted 28 to 1 for 
Teamster Local 853, according to 
Rome A. Aloise and Ernie Souza, offi- 
cials of the union. 


Scholarship Winners 


Three children of Teamster Local 810 members in New York City are shown as 
they receive scholarship awards of $3,000 each (left to right): Maryann Consolo; 
Milton Silverman, Local 810 president emeritus; Michael Pascullo; Dennis Silver- 
man, Local 810 president, and John A. Meo. The college grants are made each 
year by the union in honor of the elder Silverman. 
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Charlie Pritchett (left), a shop steward of Teamster Local 876 in Salisbury, Md., 

congratulates three members who did well in the Delaware State Truck Roadeo: 

Al Showell, flat bed champ; Richard Walker, tank truck champ, and Bill Beckett, 

ab in ae truck. Another member, James Maxfield, placed second in the 
-axle van class. 


RCA Locks 


Members Out 


* 


EMPLOYEES 


LOCAL 10 ACA 14 
os AES ES SNe: 


Teamster members of the American Communications Association Communications 
Trade Division have been locked out of their jobs by RCA Global Communications. 
The dispute centers around the closing of the RCA Lodi, California, installation. 
Members are shown here on the picket line in front of RCA Global Communica- 
tions in New York City. 
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Backpay Won 
For Three 
By NYC Local 


Backpay was won for three mem- 
bers of Teamster Local 803 of New 
York City following settlement of a 
case before the National Labor Rela~- 
tions Board. 

William Hagner, president of Local 
803, said the decision against St. Mary 
of the Angels Home resulted in back- 
pay totaling $3,150 for Philip Baron, 
Richard De Santis and David Blum- 
stein. 


Fitzsimmons 
Again Named 


MDA Veep 


General President Frank E. 
Fitzsimmons received word re- 
cently that he was reelected a 
national vice president of the 
Muscular Dystrophy Associa- 
tions. 

Notice of his reelection came 
from Robert Ross, executive di- 
rector of MDA. 

MDA sponsors basic and ap- 
plied research into neuromus- 
cular disorders and _ provides 
services to those afflicted by such 
diseases. 


IBT School Gets 
Compliments 
From the Field 


General President Frank E. Fitz- 
simmons has received several compli- 
mentary letters from officers of affili- 
ates following their attendance at the 
Teamster Workshop held recently at 
the International Union headquarters. 

Wenc Jira, Jr., secretary-treasurer of 
Teamster Local 534 in Sedalia, Mo., 
expressed gratitude for the opportunity 
to attend the school and added: “We 
came away better equipped to serve 
our members as leaders of our local 
union.” 

Joseph Cimino, Jr., president of 
Teamster Local 107 in Philadelphia, 
Pa., wrote that he found the school to 
be most informative and “also gave us 
all an opportunity to trade ideas, ce- 
ment relationships and to tackle our 
problems head on with the full cooper- 
ation of our great International.” 


ay 


ap 


PITFALLS 


IN THE MARKETPLACE 


by Sidney Margolius 


Consumer Advisor For International Teamster 


Shopping for Bargains 


Generic-label foods and household 
products, also often called “no frills” 
or “no name,” have swept across the 
country in recent months, with super- 
markets in a number of cities now 
offering such products. They carry no 
brand name but are simply labeled 
“Cut Green Beans,” “Vegetable Oil,” 
or whatever they are. 

Where available, such products are 
good values. Various surveys includ- 
ing our own comparisons, have shown 
that the generic or no-name canned 
and packaged foods often are 30-40% 
less than the national brands and even 
often 10-20% less than the same 
store’s private or “house” brands. 

Where stores also offer paper goods 
and cleaning products in the new 
generic brands, the savings may be 
even greater. We found only four 
such items, but they did average sav- 
ings of about 50% of the price of 
the nationally-advertised brands. 

But are these products just as good? 
Nutritionally and in eating quality the 
answer is an unqualified yes from all 
sources and experiences. In _ fact, 
sometimes the cheaper food even may 
be a little better nutritionally. 

The main difference is that the 
generic products are usually the stand- 
ard or medium grade, sometimes also 
called Grade B. The brand-name and 
house-brand versions more usually 
are “extra standard” or “fancy” 
grades, sometimes also called Grade 
A. 

The chief difference between the 
lower and higher grades is in appear- 
ance. The lower grades are more 
likely to be less uniform and perfect 
in appearance, and have some uneven 
or broken pieces. 

The higher grades have uniform 
size and fine appearance and color. 


But if you’re mixing vegetables with 
other foods as in a stew or casserole, 
there’s little point in paying more for 
the higher grades, since the vegetables 
take on the flavor of the other foods, 
and differences in appearance are lost 
anyway. 

Sometimes the difference between 
the generic and higher-priced brands 
may consist simply of less sugar in 
some canned fruits, or less oil in 
mayonnaise, or “fruit mix” instead of 
“fruit cocktail,” with a minor vari- 
ation in the kinds of fruits, such as 
leaving out the cherries. 

Besides the use of the lower stand- 
ard grade, the generic products also 
are able to offer reduced prices be- 
cause of savings on advertising ex- 
pense and because stores are taking 
lower profit margins on these prod- 
ucts, and limiting the selections to the 
basic varieties. 

Consumer co-ops actually have had 
such “generic” or “no-frills” products 
for many years. The co-ops sell 
“Green Label” products which are 
standard quality, and ‘Red Label,” 
which are the higher grade. 

The difference in Green Label and 
Red Label pears, for example, is that 
the Green Label has some smaller 
and broken pieces while the Red La- 
bel are uniform in size. 

But a recent “blind” test on a con- 
sumer panel sponsored by Méid- 
Eastern Cooperatives found that the 
tasters liked the Green Label as much 
as the more expensive grade, if not 
moreso, since the pears were a little 
riper when packed. 

Co-ops also have always called 
products by their generic rather than 
invented names. Co-op toothpaste is 
simply called “Toothpaste,” not 
“Gleem” or “Close Up.” Their 


“Liquid Household Cleaner” is called 
that, not “Mr. Clean” or “Janitor in 
A Drum.” “Baby Shampoo” is called 
just that, not “No Tears.” 

The biggest savings we’ve observed 
so far on generic products are in 
household cleaners and paper prod- 
ucts. Biggest savings in packaged 
foods are on canned corn, canned 
tomatoes, grape jelly, canned green 
beans, mayonnaise and salad dressing, 
peanut butter, vegetable oil, and tea 
bags. 

If the present trend continues, and 
generic products prove to be more 
durable than just another competitive 
retail promotion, the development will 
have lasting value both to your family 
and to the national economy. 

For one reason, processors will rely 
less on the obsolete grades which em- 
phasize appearance and will pack 
more of the equally nutritious stand- 
ard quality. Too, consumers will com- 
pare values on the basis of product 
and price rather than choosing the 
best-known names. 

Similarly in buying fresh products, 
don’t be fooled by illusions of value. 
Consumers often pay more for ap- 
pearance. 

In fact, red-skinned apples are 
priced almost entirely according to the 
amount of red. The redder, the cost- 
lier. But color has no effect on taste. 

Oranges with greenish skin, grape- 
fruit with rust-colored splotches, 
onions more lopsided than round—all 
usually sell for less but have the same 
nutrition and eating quality. 

Actually, small tomatoes often have 
a higher concentration of vitamin C 
than big ones that command a pre- 
mium price. 
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Hold That Battery 


This bracket is specially de- 
signed to prevent battery theft— 
bolts to pan through holes drilled 
in pan. Makes it all but impossible 
to nab your battery. 


Right Tool for the Job 


This new service tool, the manu- 
facturer claims, is appropriate for 
all vehicle-wiring work. That in- 
cludes spark plugs and distribu- 
tors. One tool to do the work of 
three or four. 


WHAT'S NEW keeps our read- 


ers informed of new ideas. Since 
it is the policy of THE INTER- 
NATIONAL TEAMSTERS not 
to advertise any product, trade 
names and manufacturers are 
omitted. Interested readers can 
obtain names of manufacturers 
by writing THE INTERNA- 
TIONAL TEAMSTER_ 11200 
Prospect Hill Rd., Glenn Dale, 
MD. 20769. A stamped, self- 
addressed envelope must be en- 
closed. 

A report on new products and 
processes on this page in no 
way constitutes an endorsement 
or recommendation. All per- 
formance claims are based on 
statements by the manufacturer. 


Safe Degreaser 


Another new cleaning formula 
always comes along to improve on 
the perfect. This one, the maker 
says, is formulated to degrease 
parts without susceptibility to fire 
or explosion! It is also said to dry 
in minutes, without any residue. 
Comes in bulk or spray. 


This device consists of a nylon 
tarp which is riveted at one end 
to roll-up door, with the other end 
attached to carrier bar that rides 
back on rollers behind upper end 
of door. In the down position, the 
tarp stretches over the cargo and 
pushes it away from the door. Also 
serves as moisture barrier and a 
drip sheet. Several models avail- 


Watch Your Steps 


The manufacturer says these 
treads are “furnished ready to 
install without additional cutting 
of fitting, built to wear indefinitely. 
Accidents prevented by assuring 
footing on either wet or dry sur- 
face. 


eaTTIStCTS: ...because 
are’ they tackle 
sar! the issues 


We stay on top because... WE CARE 


A Labor's OK has been at the very heart of the U.S. Savings 
T Bonds program since its beginning in 1941. And today, 9% 
TH - million working men and women take stock in America by 

buying U.S. Bonds through their Payroll Savings Plan. 


It’s simple to sign up. And you can plan your future 

- EA RT to the dime. An amount you specify will be 
ie automatically set aside each payday to buy U.S. Savings 
Bonds. Nothing is more secure and dependable. And you'll 


TH [ N G S be richer later. So ask your 
payroll people to get you started right away. 


MESSAGE FROM 
FRANK E. FITZSIMMONS ‘ 


THIS YEAR the Teamsters’ Safety and Health Department marks its fifth anni- [ 
versary, and as it does, we at the International Union look back over what it has 
achieved since its institution with pride and satisfaction. i 


The safety and health of our two million members in their various workplaces is 
one of our greatest concerns. 


Since its beginning, the department has proved itself an influential protector of your 
interests to guarantee a safe and healthy work environment for all. 4 


Today, safety and health remains one of the highest priorities of this International 
Union. 


This Union|has always been an innovator. We were one of the first unions to create 
a separate department to oversee safety and health to eliminate unsafe working condi- 
tions and promote a healthier working atmosphere. Our comprehensive training text, 
the Teamsters Safety and Health Manual, stands out as a specialized guide to aid our 
local unions in protecting their members. 


The department’s mandate is crucial. It exists simply to aid local unions in their 
dealings with the Occupational Safety and Health Administration and the Department 
of Transportation; to aid in the formulation of contract language that deals effectively 
with safety and health problems, and to work on safety issues on the national level. l 


ro 


We at the IBT see as one of our most important jobs communicating this valuable 
information to the entire membership. In the end the membership is the key to the 
success of this and all programs. 


At Teamster workshops we endeavor to disseminate information regarding federal 
regulations and also have an opportunity to ask members’ opinions about safety training. 


We also are seeking ways to prevent accidents and remedy health problems. That is 
the crux of this vital matter. Assisting the IBT and its safety department staff are our 
own industrial hygienist, the Teamsters Medical Advisory Committee, and five area y 
coordinators. 


Many local unions already have their own safety representatives to coordinate actiy- 
ities; and I would urge all members to get involved, voice their concerns and be a 
part of the Teamster safety team. 


We will continue to strive for better conditions and innovative guidelines because we 
know that sacrificing health or life is too high a price to pay for any employment. Our 
first responsibility is always the welfare of the Teamster membership. 


Fraternally, 


oh LeBgos as 


The International Teamster has 
an average monthly circulation 
of 1,886,230 and an estimated 
readership of 5,000,000 (based 
on average impartial surveys of 
periodicals). It is the largest 
labor publication in the world. 
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Canadians Gauge 


In Quebec City 


Their Progress 


At First Conference 


MORE THAN 300 delegates, alter- 
nates and guests gathered in Quebec 
City, Quebec, Canada, July 31st 
through August 3rd for the first bien- 
nial meeting of the Canadian Confer- 
ence of Teamsters. 

Canadian Conference Director Ed- 
ward Lawson announced that it was 
the largest gathering ever of Canadian 
Teamsters. 

Teamster General President Frank 
E, Fitzsimmons and General Secretary- 
Treasurer Ray Schoessling led an array 
of speakers to the dais to discuss 
worker problems on the North Ameri- 
can continent. 

Fitzsimmons set the theme of the 
conference when he said that the 
constitution of the International Broth- 
erhood of Teamsters knows no geo- 
graphical barriers and that the prob- 
lems of Canadian and U.S. workers 
are the same—inflation and high un- 
employment. 

Acknowledging the French culture 
of Quebec Province, Fitzsimmons de- 
clared: 

“Be it French or English, ours is the 


language of workers. Yet, we must be 
multi-lingual, speaking the language of 
the workers while understanding the 
tongues of employers, politicians and 
detractors who recognize our success 
and understand its inroads on their 
selfish interests.” 

The Teamster general president ap- 
plauded the progress of the Canadian 
Conference of Teamsters since its 
founding conference March 9, 1976, 
and said the reason for the success was 
not difficult to understand. 

“Who knows better the problems of 
Canadians than Canadians themselves? 
You know the cultures. You under- 
stand the national attitudes and how 
to deal with them. While we are an 
International Union, it would be high 
folly for those sitting in the U.S. to 
dictate solutions to Canadian Tearm- 
sters’ problems,” he said. 

That, he said, was the rationale be- 
hind the founding of the Canadian 
Conference, and he accredited success 
to a cooperative spirit of all concerned 
under the leadership of Director Ed- 
ward Lawson. 


SPEAKERS included, this page, from 
the top left: General President Fitz- 
simmons, V.P.’s Gibbons and Trerotola, 
General Secretary-Treasurer Schoes- 
sling, Canadian Labour Minister John 
Munro, and Can. Conf. Research Di- 
rector Robert Robichaud. 


Schoessling, too, struck out at nega- 
tive barriers put up by detractors. He 
noted that there is no national border 
between the two countries when it 
comes to services the International 
Union provides for its local unions and 
other affiliates. 

The Teamster  secretary-treasurer 
reviewed for delegates the services 
provided for the local unions, and he 
extended a specific invitation to Ca- 
nadian officials and representatives to 
attend the Teamster Workshop in 
Washington, D.C., where students get 
firsthand knowledge of the structure 
of the International Union in a class- 
room atmosphere. 

Other speakers included Minister of 
Labour for Canada John Munro who 
praised Canadian Teamsters for their 
progress and their ability to identify 
with values of the entire Canadian 
community and their mutual respect 
for different groups. 

Munro discussed proposed revisions 
to the Canadian constitution which 
he said are pointing toward recogniz- 
ing citizens over institutions, recog- 
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ALSO ADDRESSING delegates were, top row, left to right: V.P.’s 
Holmes, Morgan, and Anderson; (second row) Former Western Con- 
ference Directors Brewster and Mohn, and Paul Steinberg, repre- 
senting Central Conf. Director Roy Williams; (third row) Quebec 
Labour Minister Johnson, ICWU Rep. Jim Phalen, and IBT Legislative 
Director David Sweeney; (fourth row) J.C. 91 President Lacroix, 
Bylaws Committee Chairman Wilson, and Resolutions Committee 
Chairman Wilson. 


nizing cultural diversity, economic in- 
tegration, and finding the balance 
which Canadians desire. 

The minister predicted better things 
for the Canadian economy, saying 
that facts do not substantiate the 
gloomy outlook of some, especially 
in view of current economic growth 
and job creation. 

The Minister of Labour for the 
Province of Quebec, Pierre-Mac John- 
son, was a conference speaker. He 
reviewed the Quebec labour code for 
delegates, who were especially inter- 
ested in the code’s strong anti-scab 
provisions. 

Gower Markle, of the Federal De- 
partment of Labour, spoke to dele- 
gates on the govenment’s program of 
providing funds for educational func- 
tions among Canadian unions. He de- 
scribed the program as one designed 
to assist labor representatives and im- 
prove their skills in representation of 
members, administration of local un- 
ions, improving members’ welfare on 
the job and in the community, improv- 
ing conditions of work including the 


area of safety and health, bringing 
about a greater awareness of citizen- 
ship in the community, and promot- 
ing an understanding of the world’s 
economies and the impact of multi- 
national companies and conglomer- 
ates. 

Conference Research Director Rob- 
ert Robichaud gave a review of use to 
which educational grants to Canadian 
Teamsters have been put. 

Also addressing delegates was Ron 
Douglas, research director for Joint 
Council 36, in Vancouver. 

A popular speaker was Wellington 
‘Duke’ Parrish, representing the Com- 
mission on Alcohol and Drug Abuse 
of the Province of Alberta, who ad- 
dressed the problem of alcoholism and 
its disastrous effects in the work and 
family environment. 

He urged greater understanding of 
alcoholism as a sickness, struck out 
at myths surrounding the alcoholic, 
and urged unions and management to 
cooperate in programs of rehabilita- 
tion for alcoholic workers, instead of 
relegating them to the human scrap 
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SCENES from the conference, including at top, a view of 
the general session. Delegates followed the proceedings 
through bilingual interpretation using earphones and ad- 
dressed issues from the floor. Finally they adjourned to divi- 
sion meetings to discuss their particular concerns (bottom). 


pile. 

Area Conference Directors Joseph 
Trerotola, Joseph Morgan, and M. E. 
‘Andy’ Anderson addressed the Con- 
ference, as did Paul Steinberg who 
represented Central Conference Direc- 
tor Roy Williams who was not able to 
attend. 

IBT Vice Presidents in attendance 
included Harold Gibbons, George 
Mock, Sam Provenzano, and Robert 
Holmes. IBT Trustee Ted Cozza also 
attended. Both Gibbons and Holmes 
addressed the delegates. 

Representing the Canadian section 
of the International Chemical Workers 
Union, now affiliated with the Cana- 
dian Teamsters, was Jim Phelan. 

IBT staff members addressing the 
delegates were: 

David Sweeney, director of legisla- 
tive and political affairs; George Mer- 
nick, of the IBT Safety and Health 
Department; and Joseph Ballew, ad- 
ministrative assistant to the general 
secretary-treasurer, who spoke on pen- 
sions. 

(Continued on next page) 
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Canadian Conf. 


Two former directors of the West- 
ern Conference spoke at the sessions, 
Frank Brewster and Einar Mohn. 

Conference delegates supported four 
resolutions, one opposing a separatists’ 
movement in the Province of Quebec, 
and recommending a new constitution 
which would recognize both English 
and French cultures in Canada and 
would recognize a new repartition of 
power between the federal government 
and the various provinces according 
to needs and realities. 

A second resolution supported con- 
sideration of establishment of a Ca- 
nadian Conference of Teamsters’ pen- 
sion plan covering all Teamster mem- 
bers employed by companies having a 
collective bargaining agreement with a 
Teamster local union, such plan to be 
negotiated into the labor agreements, 
be funded by employer contributions 
and be fully portable throughout the 
conference. Also the resolution sup- 
ported establishment of a pension plan 
for officers, business agents, organizers 
and conference staff to be funded by a 
per capita tax paid by each local 
union, covering only full-time mem- 
bers of the International Union. 

A third resolution recognized mem- 
bers in over-the-road freight and their 
difficulty in establishing away-from- 
home meal expenses and amounts al- 
lowable, and empowered the Confer- 
ence policy committee and ifs director 
to work with the Department of Na- 
tional Revenue to establish uniform 
standards and amounts which allow 
for an increase to be applied on a 
yearly basis pegged to the increase in 
the cost of living. 

A fourth established a Canadian 
Conference of Teamsters national 
committee on highway safety to work 
on problems of substandard construc- 
tion. or poor design of equipment, in- 
adequate highway maintenance, and 
overlapping jurisdiction by federal and 
provincial governments in the area of 
interprovincial carriers. 

Host for the Conference meeting 
was Joint Council 91, and welcome 
was extended to delegates by Council 
President Louis Lacroix who partici- 
pated in conference sessions and dis- 
cussions. 

Delegates also were welcomed to 
Quebec City by Mayor Jean Pelletier. 

Peter Wilson served as chairman of 
the Resolutions and Bylaws Commit- 
tee. Wilson is a Conference policy 
committee member. Robert Wilson, 
administrator of Conference regional 
headquarters in Toronto, chaired the 
Rules committee. 
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Spotlight on 
Canada’s Director 
Edward Lawson 


EDWARD M. LAWSON, director of 
the Canadian Conference of Team- 
sters, brings to the International Union 
a perceptive understanding of worker 
problems, a quick wit which often 
diffuses discussions bound for diffi- 
culty, and leadership abilities developed 
over a lifetime of working at the craft 
and serving in official Teamster posi- 
tions. 

That his horizons recognize the wel- 
fare of workers beyond the union hall 
and the labor agreement is evidenced 
by his service in Parliament as a 
Canadian Senator. He is one who 
recognizes that one piece of bad legis- 
lation can negate an excellent labor 
contract and its benefits for the mem- 
bership. 

Lawson got his first taste of Team- 
sterism as a heavy construction driver, 
and in 1952 began a series of recogni- 
tion by his fellow workers when he 
became a business agent for Building 
and Construction Local 213 in Van- 
couver, British Columbia. He is still 


active in that local union, serving as 
a trustee on the executive board. 

Four years later, in 1956, Lawson 
was elected president of Joint Council 
36 in Vancouver and has been re- 
elected continuously since. 

In 1971, at the International Union 
convention, Lawson received further 
recognition of his leadership abilities 
when he was elected as vice president 
of the International Union, a position 
he still holds on the IBT general execu- 
tive board. 

When Teamsters in the western 
provinces of Canada were affiliated 
with the Western Conference of 
Teamsters, Lawson served on _ that 
body’s policy committee. In 1976, 
when the Canadian Conference was 
established by the IBT general execu- 
tive board, Lawson was the logical 
candidate for director and he was ap- 
pointed to that position by Teamster 
General President Frank E. Fitzsim- 
mons. 

Lawson has not only gained recogni- 
tion in Canada as an outstanding labor 
leader. In October, 1970, he received 
his lifetime appointment in the Ca- 
nadian Parliament as a senator. 

Active in community affairs, Law- 
son is a former member of the British 
Columbia Royal Commission on Liq- 
uor Legislation. He serves on the board 
of directors of Northwest Sports, which 
sponsors the Vancouver Canucks in 
the National Hockey League. 

In his labor capacity, he has served 
on many arbitration boards, and is 
often called upon to mediate labor dis- 
putes outside the Teamsters. 

He is a strong advocate of family 
life as the basic fabric of national 
strength. He and his wife Doreen have 
three daughters, ages 16, 18 and 23. 
All family members seek their own 
distinction and identity. 

Doreen Lawson is an Alderman in 
the municipality of Burnaby, near 
Vancouver, having served eight years 
in that capacity. Also she has served 
on the Park and Recreation Commit- 
tee. : 

Daughter Linda is enjoying a career 
in show business, currently touring 
Canada in a two-women comedy act 
specializing in political satire. 

Daughter Wendy is a student at 
Washington State University in Pull- 
man, Washington. 

Daughter Lisa is still at home, but 
according to family tradition will one 
day establish her own identity in her 
own right. 

Lawson as director chaired all ses- 
sions of the first biennial conference 
of the Canadian Conference of Team- 
sters in Quebec City, Quebec. 


Building Dedication 


Shown at the dedication of Teamster Local 298’s new headquarters building in 
Michigan City, Ind. recently are, from left to right: Joseph J. Caradonna, Local 
298 president; Teamster General President Frank E. Fitzsimmons, who attended 
the ceremony; Kenneth W. Buhle, secretary-treasurer; and Mrs. William C. (Dottie) 
Jenkins. The building was dedicated in honor of Mrs. Jenkins’ late husband, who 
served as president of the local union from 1951 until his death in 1976. 


Student Group Visits 


Thirty-seven students participating in a vocational exploration program sponsored 
by the University of the District of Columbia recently learned about the Teams- 
ters Union in a visit to International headquarters. Teamsters Research and 
Education Director Arthur Kane (seated at left) and Assistant Organizing Director 
Norman Goldstein (standing) filled them in on how unions operate and the ways 
in which they serve the membership. 


Overnite 
Stays 
Non-Union 


THE TEAMSTERS UNION is ready- 
ing a bevy of objections to the Over- 
nite election for filing with the 
National Labor Relations Board, pro- 
testing the systematic campaign by 
Overnite management to deny its em- 
ployees their right to freely vote their 
wishes. 

The protests to be filed by the union 
will substantiate its request that the 
NLRB set aside this election and order 
a new one. 

The vote in the election was 1565 
for the union, 2451 against, and 389 
ballots were challenged and _ not 
counted. 

Included in the objections to be 
filed by the union are: 

1. A series of systematic discharges 
of employees for union activity; 2. 
A system-wide plot by the company 
advising all workers that it would know 
how they voted in the election; 3. A 
systematic move by the company to 
encourage employees who received 
mail ballots to turn ballots in to Over- 
nite officials; 

4. An intense move by the company 
to compaign while the election was in 
progress, pressuring workers even as 
they entered the polling place; 5. A 
system-wide threat of discharge by 
the company against workers who sup- 
ported the union; 6. A systematic plan 
by the company to create an atmos- 
phere of fear and intimidation; 7. 
Systematic company surveillance of 
workers throughout the campaign. 

During the campaign, the NLRB 
issued numerous complaints against 
the company based on union charges. 

Following the election, Teamster 
President Frank E. Fitzsimmons served 
notice on Overnite that: 

“We fully intend to protect all 
Overnite employees who supported us 
in this election. 

“While some may view the election 
as a defeat for Teamsters, I view the 
results as very encouraging that one 
day not too distant all Overnite em- 
ployees will work under a Teamster 
contract with fine wages and condi- 
tions. 

“Hopefully the NLRB will sustain 
the serious charges against the com- 
pany. In that event, the election will 
be set aside and a new one ordered. 
Then Overnite employees can vote 
their desires in a free and untainted 
election. 

“In any event, I promise that our 
organizers will be in the field again 
preparing for another election.” 


Teamster Commentary 


Deregulations No Answer 


Recently, the Courier-Post newspaper, in Cherry Hill, N.J., carried a series of edi- 
torials advocating truck deregulation. One so angered Teamster Local 676 President 
John P. Greeley that he responded with the following reply which appeared in the 
June 16 edition. It's this month’s Teamster Commentary. Other local union officers 
might want to follow Brother Greeley’s lead with their own area publications. 


Cherry Hill Courier-Post 
Cherry Hill, N.J. 
Editor: 


We are writing this letter in response to the edi- 
torial which appeared in the Courier-Post on Mon- 
day, June 5, 1978, advocating a lessening of Inter- 
state Commerce Commission control over the 
trucking industry. We believe that the editorial un- 
fortunately endorses a very simplistic solution to 
what are very complex problems. 

Essentially the argument is that lessened regula- 
tion by the Interstate Commerce Commission will 
result in cost savings to consumers because of less- 
ened trucking rates which costs allegedly are being 
passed along to the general public. We believe the 
editorial in support of lessened ICC control in 
the trucking industry is a mindless advocacy of a 
point of view which will result in greater harm 
than benefit to the public. 

The trucking industry over the years has been 
subject to a great deal of control by the ICC as 
well as the Bureau of Motor Carrier Safety of the 
Department of Transportation. As a result of this 
regulation, the trucking industry has been forced 
to provide regular and efficient service to various 
points throughout the country. Removal of regula- 
tions will, in many instances, result in increased 
prices being charged. 

In the trucking industry many years ago before 
ICC regulation when the “free forces of the mar- 
ketplace” which you so strongly advocate prevailed, 
many out of the way geographic areas of the coun- 
try were denied adequate freight and commodity 
service. Your editorial gleefully advocates return 
to those “free forces” which again would result in 
hardships for people who must live outside the 
“zones of commerce” to which major trucking 
companies might not be willing to travel. 

The trucking industry now, because of good col- 
lective bargaining agreements with the Teamsters 
Union, has been required to pay decent wages and 
benefits to its organized employees. Any citation to 
lesser wages of teachers is irrelevant to the issue 
of deregulation and if, in point of fact, the Courier- 
Post is advocating lesser wages for trucking industry 


employees, it should have the courage to come out 
and say so. 

We would suggest that throwing open for grabs 
all regulated trucking routes would result in the 
trucking industry no longer employing drivers with 
decent wages and extremely good safety records 
running the roads, but rather “independent operators” 
unemployed by any one employer, but rather em- 
ployed by themselves. 

Their compensation would, of course, be based 
upon a percentage of the load delivered and time 
of arrival. In a number of instances “independent 
operators” employed by no one particular employer 
have found themselves extremely anxious to work 
for little money because of huge mortgages which 
they carry on their tractors. 

Indeed, the country suffered greatly several years 
ago when “independents” withheld their services 
and refused to operate over this country’s high- 
ways. Being “self-employed” they were not subject 
to any no-strike clause or grievance procedure 
which has, for so many years, provided a continu- 
ous quality service with great labor peace because 
of such collective bargaining agreements. 

We suggest that encouragement of “independent 
operators” would be inimical to highway safety and 
the country would be faced with the real potential 
of underpaid drivers operating on the highways, 
with, in many instances, unsafe equipment, un- 
owned by any trucking company operating at speeds 
conducive to the fastest delivery possible of a load. 

Unrestrained compeition with the concommitant 
adverse effect on the public and employees sup- 
posedly left the American social scene many decades 
ago. Editorials by the Courier-Post to abolish the 
Interstate Commerce Commission and with it Amer- 
ica’s regulated trucking system are an uninformed 
attempt to resurrect a dismal past and a patent at- 
tempt to attack unionized trucking employees who, 
through the process of collective bargaining, have 
fortunately been able to better their lot. 

John P. Greeley 
President 

Teamsters Local 676 
Collingswood, N.J. 


IBT Executive Board Meets 


MEMBERS OF THE Teamster Gen- 
eral Executive Board met last month 
in their regular quarterly session in 
Seattle, Wash., and devoted their ses- 
sions to discussions of future national 
negotiations, the quality of existing 
contracts with employers, relationships 
with other unions, and organizing the 
non-union worker. 

Teamster General President Frank 
E. Fitzsimmons led the discussions 
noting that in today’s troubled econ- 
omy and stiffening management atti- 
tudes toward negotiations and organiz- 
ing drivers: 

“As never before it is necessary that 
union representatives maintain daily 
contact with the membership at the 
job site.” 

Both he and General Secretary- 
Treasurer Ray Schoessling attributed 
a recent string of organizing victories 
in North Carolina to intense activity 
of union officers and representatives 
at the job site. 

They made reference to the recent 
Teamster victory at the huge new 
Miller brewery in Eden, North Caro- 
lina, and a subsequent successful rep- 
resentation election by Local 391 
among the employees of PPG, for- 
merly Pittsburgh Plate & Glass and now 
a unit of a conglomerate manufactur- 
ing fiberglass. 

The Local 391 PPG victory brought 
an additional 1,400 new members into 
the local union. 

Considerable discussion centered 
around the Union’s organizing cam- 
paign among the employees of Over- 
nite Transportation Company. As 
these discussions took place, a task 


force of organizers from the five area 
conferences was dispatched into Over- 
nite operating areas to bolster organ- 
izers for the 40 local unions involved. 
It was a final push by the general 
executive board in the organizing cam- 
paign which veteran union observers 
labeled “too close to call.” (See article 
on Overnite election elsewhere in this 
issue.) 

Fitzsimmons reported on prepara- 
tions for upcoming negotiations with 
the freight industry, and stated inten- 
tions of the national committee to 
negotiate the best contract ever, in- 
cluding the best possible owner-oper- 
ator clause. 

“Tn the next week or two,” he said, 
“a survey will be mailed to all mem- 


bers working under the National Mas- 
ter Freight Agreement as a first step 
toward consummating demands to be 
presented to employers early in De- 
cember. The agreement expires March 
31, 1979. 

Following on the heels of the freight 
negotiations are the expiration of the 
National Automobile Haulers Agree- 
ment and the various contracts with 
United Parcel Service. 

The union is in the process now of 
polling local unions with UPS agree- 
ments on their attitudes toward a na- 
tional UPS contract. Initial returns 
from the poll are running heavily in 
favor of a national contract with this 
company. 

The Teamster general president re- 


ported on the first release of analyzed 
data from the Wyckoff study of road 
drivers (reported in the July issue of 
the International Teamster) which 
overwhelmingly supported the Team- 
ster premise that highway safety in- 
creases in direct relation to the amount 
of economic regulation. Fitzsimmons 
noted that the Wyckoff study is a 
strong rebuttal to government argu- 
ments that the trucking industry should 
be deregulated. 

In the area of inter-union relation- 
ships, the board members approved 
mutual aid pacts with the International 
Association of Machinists, the Amal- 
gamated Transit Union, and the Allied 
Industrial Workers of America. 

Also, board members approved an 
extension of the Laundry Workers 
International Union’s affiliation with 
the Teamsters. 

Fitzsimmons reported on the con- 
tinuing meetings of the Joint Labor- 
Management Committee in the truck- 
ing industry which is studying eco- 
nomic conditions in freight, the health 
of the industry, and the subsequent 
effect on jobs of Teamster members. 

John Dunlop, former Secretary of 
Labor and Harvard University profes- 
sor, is impartial chairman of this group. 

In other business, board members 
heard a report from the IBT legal 
department on recent decisions of the 
U.S. Supreme Court and the National 
Labor Relations Board. In the course 
of this discussion, board members 
approved a grant of $2,500 to the 
labor law section of the American Bar 
Association to assist in its program 
of training arbitrators. 

The IBT Legislative and Political 
Affairs Department reported on re- 
cently passed and pending legislation 
in the U.S. Congress, and on the 
return of labor law reform legislation 
to committee for redrafting. 

The legislative report emphasized 
the importance of Teamster member- 
ship becoming active in politics from 
the precinct level to the national pla- 
teau, and the importance of members 
joining DRIVE to provide the free 
money to support candidates for fed- 
eral office. 


Shown engrossed in work at the recent 
General Executive Board meeting 
were, from left to right: (top row) Vice 
Presidents Gibbons, Lawson and 
Mathis; (second row) V.P.’s Peick, 
Williams and Presser; (third row) V.P.’s 
Carr and McCarthy, Trustee Cozza 

and V.P. Provenzano; (fourth row) 
V.P.’s Schurr, Cleveland, Trerotola and 
Trustee Matula; (fifth row) V.P.’s Mock 
and Weinmeister; (sixth row) V.P.’s 
Anderson, Holmes and Morgan. 


SAFETY 


WHEN two million Teamsters walk 
into their workplaces each day, a num- 
ber of federal agencies charged with 
safeguarding their safety and health 
take over in a regulatory capacity. 

IBT members work in many occu- 
pations; thus, many agencies are in- 
volved. The two primary agencies 
governing our members are the De- 
partment of Labor and the Depart- 
ment of Transportation. 

Under the Labor Department’s 
jurisdiction, Teamsters are covered by 
the Mine Enforcement Safety Admin- 
istration (MESA) and the Occupa- 
tional Safety and Health Administra- 
tion (OSHA). 

Under DOT, things are even more 
complex. Here Teamsters in different 
jurisdictions work under rules com- 
piled by the Bureau of Motor Carrier 
Safety (BMCS), the National High- 
way Traffic Safety Administration 
(NHTSA), the Federal Railroad Ad- 
ministration, the Federal Aviation 
Administration, and the U.S. Coast 
Guard, among others. 

The IBT Safety & Health Depart- 
ment is charged with keeping tabs on 
all their regulatory procedures, but 
generally concentrates on those two 
with the most direct impact on our 
members—OSHA and BMCS. 

A look at these two, and how they 
operate, shows how complex the reg- 
ulatory procedures are and how diffi- 
cult the job of monitoring their ac- 
tivities becomes. But it’s a job safety 
and health does on a day-to-day basis, 
and does well! 

OSHA was born in December, 1970, 
by act of Congress, and was given a 
mandate to assure “so far as possible 
every man and women in the nation 
safe & healthful working conditions.” 
The law established a complex 22- 


step process for OSHA to follow in 
setting standards. It also authorized 


the agency to inspect workplaces, 
establish reporting and record-keeping 
requirements, monitor job-related in- 
juries and illnesses and enforce stand- 
ards to protect workers at the jobsite. 

With that charge, OSHA set out to 
protect 50 million workers from safety 
hazards in more than four million 
places of employment. At first the 
problem was overkill with too many 
unimportant, nit-picking regulations 
that made OSHA the butt of jokes 
and the target of its opponents. 

Last year, however, this problem 
was minimized, when new OSHA ad- 
ministrator, Dr. Eula Bingham, an- 
nounced that OSHA would redirect 
its efforts to concentrate on “major, 
serious health hazards affecting thous- 
ands of workers” instead of how high 
a fire extinguisher hung and some of 
the other trivial rules on the books. 

Since then, she has taken steps to 
eliminate nearly 1,100 regulations, 
making those that remained clearer 
and simpler. 

The regulation and control of dis- 
ease-producing substances in the work- 
place, since it is estimated that 100,000 
people die from occupationally in- 
duced illnesses, has now become one 
of the agency’s priorities. 

OSHA hasn’t been without its 
critics. In addition to criticism of some 
of its rules, OSHA also has faced at- 
tacks on its inspection authority, its 
rule-making authority, and its effec- 
tiveness. There is always a vocal mi- 
nority waiting to cut its budget or 
reduce its effectiveness at appropria- 
tions time. Businessmen fight the red 
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tape and money drain that complying 
with the regulations entails. 

Overall, however, the agency has 
fulfilled its mandate and is striving to 
protect workers under its jurisdiction. 

In carrying out this role, OSHA 
joins the DOT agency already shep- 
herding the interests of Teamsters 
Union members in the trucking field 
—the Bureau of Motor Carrier Safety 
of the Department of Transportation. 

BMCS regulates 160,000 motor car- 
riers, Operating approximately three 
million vehicles with roughly four 
million drivers under its jurisdiction. 

The agency writes the rules that 
govern the equipment on the roads, 
the working conditions of the drivers, 
the safety and health standards by 
which they operate, and the penalties 
for violations. Perhaps the BMCS 
areas having the greatest impact on 
Teamsters are driver qualifications, 
hours of service regulations, and the 
agency’s attempts to make vehicles 
safer through required vehicle inspec- 
tion and maintenance. 

BMCS’s primary problem is that it 
has 128 safety inspectors policing the 
industry, a number far below that 
necessary to do the job effectively. 

The Teamsters have long advocated 
that BMCS staffing be augmented to 
help the agency do a better job of 
keeping dangerous equipment off the 
road. 

Because both agencies have long, 
drawn-out procedures for formulating 
regulations, the Teamsters safety de- 
partment spends much time monitor- 
ing these agencies’ activities, reading 
notices of proposed rule-making, at- 
tending hearings, offering comments 
on proposals, and working to ensure 
that final regulations do more to pro- 
tect Teamsters than harm them. 
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A TRUCK jackknifes on the highway, 
a grain elevator explodes killing 
dozens of workers, a toxic chemical 
being produced in a factory unleashes 
serious illness or disease—American 
workers have always faced these and 
similar dangers on the job. 

Historically labor unions, including 
the Teamsters, have sought to elim- 
inate unsafe working conditions for 
their members. Today is no exception, 
and IBT efforts in the safety and 
health field rank among the best. 

This year, the Teamsters Safety & 
Health Department celebrates its fifth 
anniversary as guardian of Teamsters 
on the jobsite, in the factory, at 
the office, or in the truck cab. 

With its establishment in 1973, the 
International Union became one of 
the first unions to create a separate 
department to deal with safety and 
health. 

General President Frank E. Fitz- 
simmons acknowledged how difficult 
the task of representing two million 
Teamsters would be when he ap- 
pointed R. V. Durham, president of 
IBT Local 391 in Greensboro, N.C., 
to head the department. 

With George Mernick as his 
assistant and a capable secretary, 
Norma Bartus, Durham’s department 
set out to do the best job possible 
in an ever expanding and still young 
field. 

The department was given the man- 
date to help Teamster affiliates in 
three vital areas: to aid local unions 
in their dealings with the Occupa- 
tional Safety & Health Administration 
(OSHA) and the Department of 
Transportation (DOT); to help in 
the formulation of contract language 
that deals effectively with safety and 
health problems, and to work on 
safety issues on the national level. 

In other words, the department 
was charged with monitoring every- 
thing OSHA and DOT do, to ensure 
that Teamsters Union members are 
guaranteed safe working conditions 
and a healthy environment. 

One of the department’s first major 
undertakings was the development 
of a comprehensive training text on 
the Occupational Safety and Health 
Act—the “Teamsters Safety and 
Health Manual”—which has since 
been distributed to all Teamster local 
unions and is periodically updated. 

The unique manual includes the 
rules and regulations of both OSHA 
and the Bureau of Motor Carrier 
Safety, the two primary safety regu- 
latory agencies for Teamsters. It also 
contains generalized model contract 
language that any Teamster local 


union can use to tailor any unit’s 
contract to encompass safe working 
conditions. 

Durham takes. pride in the depart- 
ment’s accomplishments. Today his 
staff is respected, both in the safety 
field and by the government agencies 
they deal with, because they know 
the problems, can discuss them 
intelligently, and can persuasively 
make a point when a change needs 
to be made. Their best source of 
information is, of course, Teamsters 
Union members, who know the 
problems because they work with 
them. 


R. V. Durham 


“One of the most important parts 
of the job is communicating informa- 
tion to local union officers and to 
the membership,” Durham says. Our 
members need to know what the law 
says and the protections existing 
regulations provide to safeguard them 
at the plant or the loading dock, 
in the truck cab, or in the office. 

Accordingly, Durham uses the 
monthly International Teamster, 
distributed to every member, to 
share important safety and health 
news. Special safety bulletins go out 
to all Teamster affiliates whenever 
an important regulation is published, 
a proposed regulation is opened for 
comment, or some matter of special 
interest arises. 

Throughout the year, wherever 
officers and members gather—at area 
conferences, at joint council meetings, 
at steward seminars—department 
representatives conduct safety forums 
to acquaint the membership with 
safety concerns. 

Likewise at sessions of the Team- 
sters workshop, participants hear 
about OSHA and BMCS operations. 
“We want to be sure they know how 
to ask for an inspection, who signs 
the request, how to contest an 
unreasonable abatement period—the 
entire procedure for getting the law 
to work,” Durham says. Such informal 
sessions also give the staff a chance 


George Mernick 


to ask members’ opinions about safety 
training and hear what the locals 
are doing to protect their members. 

In the end, the membership is the 
key to the success of the safety 
and health department. Knowing that 
they have someone at International 
headquarters eager to hear their 
suggestions and opinions is an 
important first step. 

Each month thousands of workers, 
Teamsters among them, are killed 
or seriously injured on the job. 

The safety department’s job includes 
monitoring those accidents and seek- 
ing remedies to the problems causing 
them. 

Teamsters involved in lead smelting, 
for example, last year were brought 
to Washington to participate in 
hearings on lead’s danger. 

When a series of grain elevator 
explosions shocked the nation several 
months ago, Teamsters quickly 
became part of the team looking 
for answers—with the help of our 
members in the field. 

As its title implies, the department 
is just as concerned with job health 
hazards as it is with safety. Even 
before OSHA announced its inten- 
tion to concentrate on workplace 
health hazards last year, the Team- 
sters had realized that illness and 
disease, while not as spectacular as 
accidents, were just as debilitating 
and deadly. 

Last year, the department hired its 
own industrial hygienist, Stephen 
McDougall, to help analyze the 
mountain of statistical information 
coming out of Washington and to 
put into perspective the health needs 
of our members. 


Stephen McDougall 


McDougall is charged with helping 
write testimony concerning car- 
cinogens and toxic substances, moni- 
toring the latest research, and keeping 
an eye out for ailments among our 
members, such as increased numbers 
of deaths by cancer, heart attacks 
and respiratory failure, that may 
indicate serious trends or potential 
health hazards. 

The Teamsters’ Washington safety 
staff is augmented by assistance from 
five area coordinators, who keep in 
touch with hundreds of local unions 
around the country. They include 
Eastern Conference Coordinator 
Michael Markowitz; Central Con- 
ference Coordinator George Chiavola; 
Southern Conference Coordinator 
W. C. Smith; Canadian Conference 
Coordinator Robert Robichaud, and 
Western Conference Coordinator 
Warren Morse. 

Hundreds of local unions have 
appointed their own safety represen- 
tatives to coordinate activities within 
the local union with those on the 
joint council, area conference and 
International levels, and they, too, 
are an important part of the Team- 
ster safety team. 


Norma Bartus 


The IBT relies on the local unions 
and the membership to tell them when 
there’s a problem with truck brakes, 
or toxic fumes, and they usually 
do, loud and clear. Who better knows 
the problems involved in steering 
an overloaded or poorly designed 
truck? 

Likewise, the Teamsters Medical 
Advisory Committee, headed by 
Dr. Donald Dawson, stands available 
for consultation on any health or 
safety-related problem. In addition 
to Dawson, who is medical center 
director for the State of Michigan, 
other committee members include: 
Dr. Charles Hufnagel, chairman 
of surgery and chief of cardiac 
surgery at Georgetown Hospital in 
Washington, D.C.; Dr. Michael 
DeBakey, vice president and chairman 
of cardiac surgery at Baylor Medical 
School and Hospital; Dr. Antonio 
Gotto, chairman of medicine at 
Baylor; Dr. Ted Diethrich, director 
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of the Arizona Heart Institute; 

and a consortium of experts at both 
Harvard Medical Center and 
Massachusetts General Hospital, on 
whom the Teamsters rely for medical 
advice. 

Through the safety & health 
department, Teamsters also take part 
in U.S. Department of Transportation 
Safety Institute courses designed 
expressly for Teamsters, in Oklahoma 
City, Okla. 

Teamster representatives attended 
a recent Grain Elevator Workers 
Fire and Explosion Institute in 
Kansas City, Mo., conducted by 


the University of Wisconsin School 
for Workers. 

These are just two additional ways 
the International Union and its 
affiliates try to keep the membership 
up-to-date. 

Teamster sponsorship of studies 
related to the safety of our members 
is another way the International 
Union is involved. The Teamsters 
have contracted with universities 
such as Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, and the University of 
Michigan to obtain background 
research on important safety issues. 
In fact, the University of Michigan’s 
Highway Safety Research Institute 
recently received its second contract 
to do safety studies for our members. 


For the Teamsters, as for other 
labor unions, education is the key to 
better safety and health for workers. 
And the education never stops. 
Whether it’s new standards for detect- 
ing and regulating toxic substances, 
or better truck safety standards to 
protect our members, the Teamsters 
are monitoring what’s happening, 
testifying on proposals, and keeping 
the membership informed, through 
the safety network it has established. 

They’re all working together— 
the staff, the coordinators, the local 
union safety reps.—to ensure that 
two million Teamsters have the safe 
working conditions and healthy work 
environment to which they’re 
entitled. 


AHEAD: MASTER FREIGHT NEGOTIATIONS 


IN RECENT MONTHS, there has 
been a lot of talk about upcoming 
Teamster negotiations on the National 
Master Freight Agreement, and what 
the bargaining demands will be. This 
is true anytime the Teamsters prepare 
to negotiate a major contract. 

While nobody yet knows what the 
Teamsters will ask for when they go 
to the table, the area of safety and 
health seems sure to be a top concern. 
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During the last negotiations, in 
1976, safety and health was a major 
concern of the membership and this 
interest was reflected in the Union’s 
demands to management. In recent 
contracts, negotiators have succeeded 
in obtaining a number of innovations, 
including air conditioned tractor cabs, 
air ride seats, improved sleeping con- 
ditions on layover trips, and better 
sick leave compensation. 

In the near future, all Teamsters 
covered by the agreement will be sent 
a detailed questionnaire to assess what 
their priorities are, as far as bargain- 
ing goals. 

Teamsters General President Frank 
E. Fitzsimmons and Central Con- 
ference Director Roy Williams, both 
of whom are members of the negoti- 
ating committee, recently ordered the 
forms developed and sent to the 
400,000 Teamsters involved. 

In addition to normal bargaining 
goals such as increased wages and 
benefits, a number of questions con- 
cern safety. Drivers are being queried 
about conditions as they exist today, 
the quality of their work environment, 
employer willingness to comply with 
OSHA and BMCS standards, and im- 
provements they would like to see in 
this area. 

After receiving the survey results, 
the negotiating panel and the officers 
of the International Union will begin 
compiling a list of demands. Nego- 
tiations now tentatively are scheduled 
to begin in December, 1978. 

Asked about what place safety 
would hold, Teamsters Safety and 


Health Director R. V. Durham said 
that, while no one yet knows what the 
final demands will be, “it’s safe to 
say we will be addressing equipment 
problems, among other things. Safety 
and health is certainly going to be, in 
my opinion, a crucial issue.” 

Concerns have been expressed in 
areas of equipment, handling hazard- 
ous materials, scheduling, layovers and 
equipment improvements and certainly 
will be the subject of discussion. 

In an interview a few months ago 
with an industry publication, Durham 
cited some problems still existing in 
today’s streamlined truck cabs. He 
noted that 90-inch BBC configuration 
cabs and cabs which lack safety equip- 
ment to prevent slips and falls are two 
areas where change would be wel- 
comed by drivers. 

“Steps and handholds, catwalks— 
those type things” aren’t prohibitive in 
cost, but could save a lot of work- 
men’s compensation claims, he noted. 

“I think there’s a greater awareness 
on the part of carriers that we’re seri- 
ous about safety and health and they 
are listening,’ Durham adds, noting 
that companies signatory to the Mas- 
ter Freight Agreement and the Union 
just last year formed a national safety 
and health committee which meets 
regularly to review problem areas in 
the industry. 

For now, though, it’s up to the 
membership involved in the negoti- 
ations upcoming, for it is they who 
must voice their concerns and their 
demands first, so that the negotiators 
can take it from there. 


EVERY MONTH, two million mem- 
bers of the International Brotherhood 
of Teamsters see the Shield masthead 
in International Teamster introducing 
the safety section of the magazine. 

But what is Shield and why should 
a Teamster be interested in reading 
about safety and health? 

Shield began as a Safety & Health 
Department newsletter distributed to 
all Teamster local unions and IBT 
safety representatives. 

In March, 1977, however, the In- 
ternational Union decided that the 
material contained in Shield should be 
provided to all members of the union, 
since they, too, share in the important 
job of keeping the worksite safe. 

Since then, the Shield pages in In- 
ternational Teamster have detailed the 
many activities of the Safety & Health 
Department each month as they un- 
fold. 

Consider just a few of the areas 
discussed recently: 

®@ Grain elevator explosions 

® Carcinogens 

® Hazards for flight attendants 

® Driver slips and falls 

@ Toxic gases in truck cabs 

 In-cab temperatures 

® Minimum cab dimensions 

® Job safety & health rules for 

freight employees 

® Inspection and maintenance rules 

These are just a few of the issues 
the IBT has taken a stand on, and 
about which the Safety & Health De- 
partment has petitioned federal agen- 
cies. Additionally, the Teamsters 
increasingly are being asked to testify 
at hearings concerning safety issues, 
another area frequently reported on 
in Shield. 

When you’re monitoring the safety 
and health needs of more than two 
million, it’s a big job. 

Truck drivers, while an important 
segment of the Teamsters Union, com- 
pose only about one-quarter of its 
total membership. Workers at ware- 
houses or in factories, at grain eleva- 


tors and in hospitals, in offices or air 
transportation all deserve and receive 
equal concern for their safety needs. 

Whether it’s OSHA or BMCS, pro- 
posed regulations are bird-dogged un- 
til they reflect the needs of Teamsters 
Union members. 

The regulatory process is a com- 
plicated one, as we’ve seen—involv- 
ing petitions, comment periods, hear- 
ings, publication of proposed rules, 
rehearings, etc. 

The Teamsters Safety & Health 
Department is serving as an effective 
voice for Teamsters in Washington 
on safety matters. Through individual 
member support, participation and co- 
operation, and through the interaction 
of local unions with the area coordi- 
nators and the staff in Washington, 
they can keep abreast of problem 
areas and work to correct deficiencies. 

Safety Director R. V. Durham is on 
record as saying he views the union’s 
commitment to safety as an important 
one. 

If the worker’s environment is to 
be made safer, industry, the govern- 
ment, the unions and the workers are 
going to have to work together, Dur- 
ham points out. 

Things can be improved. The Team- 
sters have lobbied for larger budgets 
and bigger enforcement staffs at some 
of the federal agencies including the 
Bureau of Motor Carrier Safety 
(BMCS). With 128 safety inspectors 
to police the entire highway system 
for problem-laden trucks, it clearly. 
could use additional support person- 
nel to get the job done. 

Until there’s better enforcement of 
the rules, and the employers begin 
showing more concern for their work- 
ers’ well-being, the Teamsters Union 
and its safety and health department 
will continue serving as a catalyst for 
change, urging reforms where neces- 
sary, advice where it’s solicited or 
needed, and a loud voice of dissent at 
times. Shield will continue reporting 
on these developments as they unfold. 
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A STUDY commissioned by the 
Teamsters Union has confirmed what 
the union feared—the recently intro- 
duced “cab-under” truck tractor has 
serious design deficiencies which could 
endanger Teamsters Union members 
and their fellow motorists. 


That was the conclusion reached 
after a study of the equipment by the 
Highway Safety Research Institute of 
the University of Michigan (HSRI). 


The IBT had asked the prestigious 
institution to examine the equipment 
(which the manufacturer now is trying 
to sell to carriers), evaluate its safety 
and handling properties, and deter- 
mine its potential impact on Teamster 
drivers. 

HSRI’s findings have confirmed 
fears Teamster General President 
Frank E. Fitzsimmons and Safety and 
Health Director R. V. Durham already 
had expressed about the vehicle, after 
discussions with drivers. 


The cab-under poses “major safety 
deficiencies, especially in the areas of 
cab intrusion, down the road visibility 
and vehicle yaw sensing by the 
driver,” investigators concluded. 

The report also noted other prob- 
lems that could arise. Cornering stiff- 
ness, upper vision limitations, glare 
and the reflection of the vehicle’s own 
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lights in fog or mist, mirror exposure 
to damage and spray, and the startled 


reactions of other motorists—these 
were problems found inherent in the 
vehicle. 

During the study, the group exam- 
ined the equipment several times, rode 
in it, talked to the manufacturer, its 
designers and its drivers, and con- 
ducted an extensive survey of all liter- 
ature concerning the prototypes. 

Study results are based on the sec- 
ond of two prototypes—the three-axle 
Mark II cab-under, a 12,000-pound 
tandem steering axle rig. 

Potentially the most dangerous of 


the three major problems outlined, 
and the one of greatest concern to the 
Teamsters Union, is that of cab in- 
trusion. That is the tendency of the 
front or side of the cab-under to give 
in in accident situations. 

HSRI arrived at conclusions in this 
area by devising various crash scenar- 
ios and evaluating how the cab-under 
would react, in comparison to other 
conventional designs. Among the situ- 
ations hypothesized were a frontal col- 
lision with an equally massive and 
aggressive vehicle or obstacle such as 
another truck or large roadside object; 
a frontal or lateral collision with a 


passenger vehicle; a single-vehicle ac- 
cident, such as a rollover or jackknife, 
and shifting loads. 

The study team found significant 
problems relating to protection of oc- 
cupants in the current versions of the 
cab-under vehicle. Specific areas of 
concern were: 

® Major contact areas, e.g., the 
panel, the door, the A-pillar, the roof, 
all of which had “unacceptable con- 
tact profiles because of inadequate en- 
ergy absorbing padding.” 

© Heavy metal protrusions of the 
door latch and window control which 
offer potential hazards. 

© Header material inadequate to 
offer head protection in roof contact, 
such as.a vertical jolt where head con- 
tact is made. 

e A lap belt that will not prevent 
torso jackknifing and upper body 
structural contact. 

© And the overhang of the cargo 
container body, coupled with the wide 
expanse of windshield, which could 
result in a driver-cab intrusion prob- 
lem. The overhead container would 
serve as a deflector, directing objects 
toward the windshield, the report said. 

This was the problem that most 
concerned the investigative team. 

“Collisions with passenger vehicles 
and other relatively small objects on 
the highway would present some spe- 
cial problems with the cab-under. 

“The low placement of the cab puts 
it down where a car colliding with the 
side of the cab could intrude if suffi- 
cient side structure is not there to pre- 
vent it. Similarly, a frontal impact 
with a car, road debris, or an animal 
on the road could result in intrusion 
of the debris through the windshield.” 

While better windshield protection 
might help, regardless of windshield 
design, however, “there is greater risk 
exposure with the cab-under if for no 
other reason than increased frequency 
of potential intrusion encounters,” the 
study said. 

“The problem of driver safety when 
the cab-under vehicle is subjected to 
a lateral collision is compounded by 
the fact that the driver location is at 
a height where the penetration force 
generally occurs. And, because of the 
greater mass of the cab-under vehicle 
relative to a car or small truck, the 
cab-under will not move to any sig- 
nificant extent. The lack of movement 
can be directly translated into greater 
injury exposure for the occupant, be- 
cause the intruding object will pene- 
trate further into the vehicle. 

“The only possible deterrent is to 
increase the vehicle’s side structure to 
the point that the structure totally 


prevents the penetration. A critical de- 
sign requirement for a cab-under con- 
figuration would be providing this 
protection,” the report emphasized. 

In compiling its report, in addition 
to crashworthiness, the researchers 
studied two other primary areas: fac- 
tors affecting driver performance and 
factors affecting vehicle performance. 
Here they found other problems. 

The task force, in looking at the 
vehicle’s physical qualities, noted that 
in the cab-under, the driver’s eye level 
is significantly less than 49 inches 
from ground level (less than four feet 
high), which could affect safety in 
many ways. 

“Perhaps the most significant nega- 
tive aspect is the driver’s reduced ca- 
pability to see over other vehicles and 
beyond grade obstacles,” the report 
said. 

The typical truck driving position 
allows the operator to look well down 
the road and see potential problems 
developing. “With the cab-under, the 
driver loses this down-the-road vision 
and, for reasons of safety, will need 
to compensate . . . Whether the driv- 
ers will do so to an extent that bal- 
ances out the loss of visibility can 
only be guessed at,” the study noted. 

The study also outlined other visi- 
bility problems that could result. “De- 
pending on the seat height of the 
driver, the maximum visual up angle 
is only about 10 degrees,” the study 
said. “This means that a sign or signal 
suspended 23 feet above the road 
couldn’t be seen if it is less than 115 
feet in front of the truck.” Potential 
problems are easily envisioned. Sup- 
pose a slow-moving truck has no 
traffic ahead to warn of an upcoming 
signal or that signal color has 
changed? What happens with unex- 
pected stops? 

The study also mentioned problems 
drivers might encounter from the 
glare of oncoming lights and the 
chance that being closer to one’s own 
headlights, as the driver is in the cab- 
under, will increase the backscatter 
effect associated with fog and snow. 

While drivers may have better mir- 
ror coverage, since blind spots are 
virtually eliminated in the cab-under, 
the researchers noted that the mirrors 
may be more vulnerable to damage 
because they are close to the ground. 
“Indeed, one of the most serious 
problems with the Mark II (from the 
standpoint of visibility) is that the mir- 
rors are virtually useless in wet 
weather because of spray thrown for- 
ward by the front wheels,” the report 
noted. 

The third major cab-under problem, 


according to the study, is the effect 
the configuration has on the driver’s 
ability to sense vehicle roll. In the 
cab-under, the “driver’s head is very 
near the roll axis of the vehicle,” the 
study notes. Consequently, vehicle roll 
doesn’t produce the large lateral driver 
motions that it does in conventional 
trucks. 

“Since this motion may play a sig- 
nificant part in sensing the severity of 
a handling maneuver, the driver’s abil- 
ity to sense an impending handling 
performance limit condition may be 
reduced,” the study said. Conversa- 
tions with cab-under drivers confirmed 
that this might reduce the driver’s 
ability to recognize a handling prob- 
lem, especially in a turn. 

In terms of driver comfort, fatigue 
and morale, the study noted some po- 
tential problem areas resulting from 
vehicle design first. One was that as 
presently constructed, the cab design 
proved too small to give a tall driver 
sufficient head room in the tractor. It 
also offered little seat leg support, 
which could be uncomfortable in 
long-distance driving. 

The group also noted that with the 
cab-under, “there was little real en- 
ergy absorption from the seat pan 
(cushion), and definite jolts occurred.” 

Thus, drivers in this vehicle would 
be exchanging the ‘“‘backslap” prob- 
lem, which drivers of conventional 
tractors experience, for very large 
vertical motions of the seat, which 
also are quite uncomfortable, since 
they are sitting in an extreme forward 
position, ahead of the front axle. This 
condition grows “worse with the ve- 
hicle empty,” the panel reports. 

The panel also hypothesized that 
the lower driver position and unusual 
appearance of the vehicle would result 
in problems with driver acceptance, 
and in turn, other driver morale- 
related problems. “The driver of the 
prototype vehicle indicated that in his 
conversations with other drivers at 
truck stops, etc., there always were 
strong opinions expressed concerning 
the vehicle, and many were negative,” 
the team reported. 

Some critics may downgrade the 
study done by HSRI since it was com- 
missioned by the Teamsters. Never- 
theless,. HSRI did commend some 
aspects of the vehicle—including the 
potential for rollover reduction, safer 
ingress and egress, and a lower center 
of gravity. These comments on posi- 
tive features only emphasize the ob- 
jectivity of its study, which as a whole 
substantiates so many of the potential 
problem areas Teamsters foresaw 
when the prototype was introduced. 
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Y NOW, you’ve 
3 probably become 
familiar with the 


names. Asbestos. Vinyl chlo- 
ride. PCBs. Arsenic. Benzene. 
And there are others. 

Each is a toxic substance, 
and each came into wide- 
spread use before its capacity 
to do harm was fully recog- 
nized 

As potential carcinogens 
(cancer-causing agents), they 
are endangering our work- 
places. If you’ve heard of 
them, you’ve probably been 
alerted to the tragedies and 
potential tragedies, the dis- 
eases, deaths and _ illnesses 
they can inflict. 

Aware of these occupa- 
tional and environmental haz- 
ards, many workers are 
beginning to ask, “Must I 
sacrifice my health (or life) to 
keep my job?” 

The answer—from the Occupa- 
tional Safety and Health Administra- 
tion, from the International Brother- 
hood of Teamsters and from other 
unions concerned about the impact of 
toxic substances on workers’ health— 
is a unanimous “no.” Sacrificing 
health or life is too high a price to pay 
for employment! 

OSHA currently is trying to do 
something about the risks carcinogens 
and other toxic substances pose to 
American workers. 

From mid-May to late July, OSHA 
chaired hearings on proposed carcino- 
gen standards that would, for the first 
time, implement procedures for the 
identification, classification and regu- 
lation of all potential carcinogens in 
American workplaces. It seeks to issue 
“generic standards” that would rapidly 
regulate many of the uncontrolled 
carcinogens and prescribe uniform 
protections for persons who deal with 
them. 

In other words, a single document 
would require that whenever a chem- 
ical is identified as cancer-causing, 
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certain precautions would have to be 
taken—medical attention and training 
for workers who are exposed, precise 
records of workers’ exposures, warn- 
ing labels affixed to containers. 

Such rules would establish once and 
for all basic guidelines to be used in 
setting maximum exposure limits to 
the most dangerous of the substances 
workers might encounter. 

ven so, OSHA would still 
—, have to decide separately the 

maximum amount of expo- 
sure by workers to each such chemical 
that would be allowed, and this itself 
might take time. “But if we can issue 
generic rules on such things as medi- 
cal surveillance and the like, we will 
at least be learning how to live with 
cancer-causing substances in the in- 
terim,” OSHA Administrator Dr. Eula 
Bingham has said. 

Of approximately 2,400 question- 
able chemicals listed in the National 
Institute of Occupational Safety & 
Health’s registry as suspected cancer- 
causing agents, approximately 260 are 
thought at this time to be definite 


carcinogens. Yet only about 
20 of these have so far been 
regulated by OSHA. 

Why? Because of endless 
bureaucratic delays, a com- 
plicated regulatory process, 
and endless court challenges 
by employers. 


enzene, a chemical 
to which approxi- 
mately two million 


workers are exposed, is a 
good example. NIOSH warned 
OSHA in July, 1974 that this 
substance was a carcinogen. 
More than two years later, 
when OSHA still had issued 
no new regulation on the 
handling of benzene, NIOSH 
supplied more conclusive 
proof linking benzene to leu- 
kemia. 

Finally, on April 29, 1977, 
OSHA issued an “emergency 
temporary standard,” based 
on “body counts” or actual 
deaths and illnesses related to benzene 
in such numbers that evidence of an 
obvious risk existed. Today, we still 
have no final standard on benezene, 
because court suits filed by industry 
have caused courts to stay the imple- 
mentation of a final ruling. That’s the 
way carcinogens have been regulated 
in the past! 

Some projects to identify and regu- 
late dangerous chemicals have lan- 
guished within NIOSH and OSHA for 
more than five years, according to a 
General Accounting Office report is- 
sued last year. 

“Potentially dangerous substances 
are being introduced faster than 
standards are being established for 
existing substances,” the report con- 
cluded. 

While OSHA may have been lax in 
its past efforts, the agency can’t 
shoulder all the blame for the inaction 
on chemical hazards. Surely the end- 
less series of hearings, rehearings and 
court challenges has contributed in a 
major way to the delays. 

“We're going to get tough on the 


health hazards in the workplace that 
cause irreversible injury—cancer, 
nerve damage, leukemia, lung disease 
and all the rest,” Bingham said last 
year as she announced OSHA’s intent 
to seek generic standards to speed up 
the regulatory process. 


The hearings just ended are the 
latest step in that process. Issuing 
notices of proposed rulemaking late 
last year was the first, and taking note 
of what has transpired since then 
shows how involved the route is. 

On October 4, 1977, 99 pages of 
fine print in the Federal Register de- 
tailed the proposed new rules for the 
“identification, classification and regu- 
lation of toxic substances posing a 
potential occupational carcinogenic 
risk.” 

Thus began OSHA’s battle. 

While lobbying efforts are nothing 
new in Washington, it wasn’t until 
OSHA, conceding the futility of its 
earlier efforts to control each cancer- 
causer on a_ substance-by-substance 
basis, proposed a comprehensive set 
of procedures for limiting worker ex- 
posure to suspected carcinogens that 
the chemical industry sensed an im- 
mediate threat and responded. 

And respond it has! Within a couple 
of weeks after the proposals appeared, 
the chemical giants had taken up the 
challenge and assembled an expertly 
staffed, full-blown organization, 
financed with millions of dollars to do 
battle, calling the group “The Ameri- 
ican Industrial Health Council.” 

AIHC’s first skirmish came in 
the form of a letter to Labor Secre- 
tary Ray Marshall and OSHA Ad- 
ministrator Bingham, in which the 
group objected that OSHA was not 
allowing enough time for comment 
and preparation for hearings initially 
scheduled for March 14. So, last 
November, OSHA postponed the 
comment deadline and rescheduled 
the hearings for April 4. (They finally 
began in May.) 


hen industry began filling its 

q complaints, among them 

arguments that OSHA 

should list the substances it intends to 

regulate before it propounds proced- 

ures for regulating them, which OSHA 

retorts is a bit like putting the cart 
before the horse. 

These substances have gone unregu- 
lated for years because of just such 
challenges as these, which tie up the 
courts and delay implementation of 
standards. 

Yet the problems remain. As people 
like Dr. Irving Selikoff of the Mount 


Sinai Medical Center in New York 
City have pointed out, government and 
industry have a lot of catching up to 
do in the field of occupational health. 
“There’s a legacy of inattention and 
omission over the last 50 years that 
has left us with severe problems from 
such substances as lead, mercury, as- 
bestos and silica,” Selikoff notes. “To 
these must be added the whole com- 
plex of chemicals associated with the 
spectacular growth of the chemical 
industry since World War II.” Too 
little is known about the dangers of 
most chemicals used in American in- 
dustry, Selikoff and other experts note. 
Scientists have developed informa- 
tion on the toxicity of only about 
100,000 of the two million chemical 
compounds in existence. Of these 
100,000 chemicals, 13,000 are known 
to be toxic to some degree, and 2,400 
are suspected of causing cancer. 


nder OSHA’s proposal, those 
UW of the 2,400 shown most 
dangerous to humans would 


be named Category I substances, and 
probably would be the ones OSHA 
would seek to regulate most quickly. 
Category I chemicals would be those 
found to definitely cause cancer in 
humans or in laboratory test animals. 

Despite some claims OSHA would 


regulate all- chemicals, a preliminary 
list of chemicals classified according 
to the system the agency proposes, re- 
leased in late June, contained only 
269 toxic chemicals in the Category I 
list (“confirmed carcinogens”). Only 
about 116 of these chemicals are pro- 
duced annually in significant accounts. 
It is essentially these 116 that would 
be possible candidates for regulation, 
at least at the beginning, the Labor 
Department announced. 

NIOSH, working independently, 
identified about 300-350 substances it 
felt initially might fit the requirements 
for Category I, because sound evi- 
dence exists that they can and do 
cause cancer. 


Issuing generic standards for groups 
of chemicals in this way conceivably 
should speed up OSHA protection for 
workers against possible health haz- 
ards. Going at the rate at which regu- 
lations were being issued in the past, 
officials point out, it could take 
another 100 years before chemicals 
already identified as toxic are covered! 


Carcinogens in our environment are 
nothing new; in fact, they’ve been a 
recognized industrial health hazard 
for more than 200 years, ever since 
Sir Percival Pott discovered in 1775 
that chimney sweeps were frequently 
stricken with cancer of the scrotum. 


Since that time, the connection be- 
tween workplace exposures and can- 
cer has been confirmed for many 
other occupational groups—benzidene 
dye workers, asbestos workers, vinyl 
chloride workers and coke oven work- 
ers, to name a few. 


nd recent newspapers stories 
show that conditions haven’t 
improved much. “OSHA 


Hearings Open Debate on Worker 
Exposure to Lead” .. . “Pollution 
Postscripts (detailing recurring prob- 
lems with kepone poisoning from in- 
dustrial wastes in Hopewell, Va.) .. . 
“Industrial Sterility” . . . and “Michi- 


gan: A Chemical Tragedy” are just a 
few of the headlines that have shocked 
American workers recently, and caused 
them to wonder about the safety of 
their own workplaces. 

The growing “hit” list of workers 
experiencing problems related to in- 
dustrial chemicals has concerned their 
unions and their safety representatives 
as well, and the International Brother- 
hood of Teamsters is no exception, 
because it knows that where its in- 
dustrial workers haven’t yet been af- 
fected, a problem could surface any 
time. 

For this reason, the IBT has been 
an active participant in the carcinogen 


OCCUPATIONAL 


Cancer 


HAZARDS 


MUST I SACRIFICE 
MY HEALTH TO KEEP 
MY JOB? 


With all the talk about toxic 
substances in the workplace, you 
may be wondering about your own 
plant facilities. Your employer may 
not be a big chemical producer or 
have a staff toxicologist or indus- 
trial hygienist to tell him the com- 
parative risks of the products he’s 
using or producing. But by now, 
you're probably aware that you 
don’t have to work in the chemical 
industry to come in contact with 
toxic substances. To one extent or 
another, every industry makes use 
of chemicals, some of which may 
be potentially harmful. 

Employers have a responsibility 
to know what substances and pro- 
cedures may be unsafe, to inform 
their workers of any potential 


chemical hazards, and to take steps 
to alleviate them. 

Workers, though, have similar 
obligations—to exercise care in 
handling and working with chem- 
icals, to use the safety devices pro- 
vided, to report potential hazards. 

If you believe you are being ex- 
posed to a hazardous substance 
while on the job, bring the matter 
to the attention of your shop ste- 
ward or business agent. 

They can first check with your 
employer to determine whether 
toxic chemicals are in use and what 
precautionary measures are being 
taken. However, because very small 
doses of cancer agents are often 
dangerous, and because adequate 
protective measures are often ex- 


hearings and has closely monitored 
what’s been happening. 

The hearings have confirmed the 
union’s belief that few workers are 
truly safe from potential carcinogen 
exposure, and have demonstrated the 
need for comprehensive standards to 
allow OSHA to act quickly when the 
need arises. 

“Trying to control carcinogenic 
substances on a case-by-case basis is 
like trying to put out a forest fire 
One tree at a time,” Labor Secretary 
Ray Marshall has said. “Instead, we 
are proposing a systematic way of de- 
termining which toxic substances re- 
quire emergency attention by OSHA.” 


pensive, the employer may not 
know or care whether exposure 
levels are too high. 

If that’s the case, your business 
agent or steward can help you file 
a complaint with OSHA. This com- 
plaint will result in an inspection 
by a compliance officer equipped 
with the monitoring equipment 
necessary to detect what are often 
invisible, odorless gases. Your busi- 
ness agent has been trained in 
OSHA procedures, and if you wish 
to remain anonymous, the com- 
plaint can be filed in the business 
agent’s name. 

Your business agent also has full 
access to assistance and informa- 
tion from the IBT Safety and 
Health Department. 


It is evident from the testimony at 
those hearings that the final battle 
Over carcinogenic standards will be 
fought on economic grounds. During 
the hearings, for example, industry 
(represented by AIHC) trotted out the 
results of a “private” survey they’d 
commissioned. This meant that the 
substantiating data wasn’t open to ex- 
amination, and thus, couldn’t be veri- 
fied or challenged—‘“trade secrets” 
were in jeopardy, they said. 


he $350,000 study offered 
E estimates that such standards 
would add one percent a year 
to the nation’s inflation rate and would 
cost $88 billion to implement if all 
2,400 suspected agents proved carcino- 
genic. (OSHA’s initial estimate places 
the figure at about 269 of the 2,400.) 
And bucks is obviously the bottom 
line for business! Forget the workers. 
Forget the potential hazards to future 
generations should these workers suf- 
fer reproductive damage. That doesn’t 
fit into the profit picture. 
ATHC maintains that to justify such 


Dr. Bingham 
Talks to 
Teamsters 


In her first speech to a totally 
Teamster audience several 
months ago, Dr. Eula Bingham, 
assistant secretary of labor for 
occupational safety & health, 
carried an important request to 
the membership. 

“I have made a commitment 
to go after workplace health 
hazards, such as asbestos, lead 
and other chemicals which 
cause fatal illnesses or irrevok- 
able diseases,” she said, “and 
am seeking more effective en- 
forcement. 

“But to be effective, OSHA 
needs your help,” she told the 
Teamsters. “No worker should 
have to lay down his or her life 
for a job,” Dr. Bingham empha- 
sized, “nor should anyone have 
to choose between a job and a 
paycheck. 

“Workers are usually the first 
to know about a potential prob- 
lem,” she noted. “We need your 
help in bringing them to 
OSHA’s attention. We cannot 
do the job without you.” 


costs, an unacceptable level of risk 
must be shown. Since their experts 
have decided that only five percent of 
the cancer deaths in this country are 
industrially induced, a figure that in- 
dependent experts say is ludicrously 
low, they say that isn’t enough risk to 
worry about. (But, even this low in- 
dustry estimate means 20,000 workers 
dead each year from workplace car- 
cinogens.) 

The fact is that no one knows how 
long it takes after contact with a 
carcinogen for a worker to begin 
showing symptoms of disease or how 
many are being affected industrially. 

While industry can argue that can- 
cer is “environmentally, not indus- 
trially” caused, it cannot back up the 
assertion with facts, because data has 
shown that just one contact with some 
highly dangerous substances such as 
asbestos can result in disease years 
later, given the right circumstances. 


“The sad fact is that more than 
1,000 Americans die every day from 
cancer—370,000 a year,” Dr. Bing- 
ham has said. “Leading cancer re- 
searchers have attributed more than 
60 percent of these cancer cases to 
environmental factors,” and_ that 
could include widespread occupa- 
tional exposure. 


r. Selikoff described the pos- 
Dp sible repercussions of indif- 
ference when he testified at 


the hearing that of the 10 million 
people who were exposed to asbestos 
alone over the last 30 to 40 years, 
about three million (or 70,000 a year 
for the next 40 years) will die of lung 
cancer or mesothelioma (usually a 
very rare form of cancer). Asbestos is 
now controlled, but it’s one startling 
example of a case where control came 
too late for millions. 


Industry cost figures on controlling 
the problem were questioned by wit- 
nesses, who noted that when vinyl 
chloride standards were first handed 
down, industry said enforcing them 
would cost $65 to $90 billion. In 
actuality, the cost was $380 million 
(or 200 times less), according to 
Labor Department figures, and the 
new processes are now actually re- 
turning bigger profits to the companies 
by salvaging raw materials once lost 
in the processing. 

The most glaring omission from all 
of industry’s testimony was the failure 
to address what the benefits of con- 
trolling carcinogens could be. 

Dr. Samuel Epstein, a renowned 
cancer expert with the University of 
Illinois, said the cost of not control- 
ling them would be $100 billion, bas- 


ing the figures on just those few now 
controlled. 

Labor witnesses, including IBT In- 
dustrial Hygienist Stephen McDougall, 
who entered into the record the testi- 
mony of General President Frank E. 
Fitzsimmons, noted what some of 
these costs might be. Failure to con- 
trol carcinogens will increasingly put 
a severe strain on the economy of this 
country due to “an enormous eco- 
nomic burden on the victim, his fam- 
ily, and society in general,” the IBT 
contends. Fitzsimmons’ statement 
pointed out that while the direct medi- 
cal costs of cancer are enormous, in- 
direct costs are much higher and in- 
clude, among others, lost earnings and 
productivity, depletion of family re- 
sources, costs of medical surveillance, 
and increased cancers in all people 
due to “spillover” of these substances 
from the factories into the general 
environment. 

It is labor’s view that we can no 
longer trade off workers’ lives for dol- 
lars. Multiply the thousands who 
might die by the lost productivity, the 
lost wages, and the impact on their 
families, and the cost surely will be 
far greater than any expenses estab- 
lishing standards would impose. 

Are the risks acceptable? Are work- 
ers that expendable? 

Those in labor realize that employ- 
ers must be financially solvent if 
workers are to have jobs, but surely 
profits must be tempered with con- 
cern for workers’ very lives. 

Labor asks for basic protection— 
not endless litigation and regulatory 
runarounds! 

In the absence of effective regula- 
tion, protection remains  inade- 
quate . .. workers continue to die... 
new crises erupt—American jobsites 
have become timebombs ready to 
erupt with new carcinogenic horror 
stories. 

How many more asbestos tragedies, 
benzene deaths or DBCP incidents 
must there be, before government and 
industry move? 

So, the final question, then, is how 
much is a job worth? Should a worker 
have to sacrifice his or her health and 
the safety and health of family and 
future offspring to keep a job? 

OSHA and tthe International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters think that’s 
too much for any employer to ask. 
They are working together to get safe- 
guards established to protect workers 
from chemical hazards. 

The threat is real, and labor feels 
it’s time for action—to reduce the 
threat, to establish standards, and to 
provide guidelines to ward off future 
incidents. 
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Demonstrates 
Created by Present | 


- Demo 


s Problems 
t Length Laws 


“We can no longer ignore the unsafe 
conditions faced by the over-the- 
road driver. This dangerous problem 
was inadvertently created by Con- 
gressional action and must be 
remedied. No businessman should 
be forced to choose profit over 
safety.”—Sen. Edward Kennedy 


TRUCK DEMO, SCENES: 


1. The Senators, Ms. Claybrook, King and 
Kaye look at photos of the cab-under as 
Safety Director R. V. Durham explains the 
danger. 

2. Claybrook learns about the fifth-wheel 
location problem. 

3. Kennedy asks why something isn’t being 
done about the cab-under. 

4. Durham outlines cab problems for Clay- 
brook, Kaye, and Sen. Cannon. 

5. Some of the trucks that converged on 
Capitol Hill. 

6. The Teamsters who helped make the 
demonstration possible. They included, from 
left: Local 776 President Arthur Huntsberger; 
Local 430 President Ken Stocker; Bartley 
O’Hara, George Mernick, Stephen McDougall, 
and R. V. Durham of the IBT staff; Ralph 
Seilers, Jr., a TIE steward and Local 776 
member; Donald Thomas, Local 776 business 
agent; Bill Idol, an American Bakery line 
driver and member of Local 391; Warren 
Brown, a Roadway Steward, and Ernest Perry, 
both Local 776 members. Missing is Robert 
Henry, a Local 639 member, who also partici- 
pated. 


WITH the safety of its members at 
stake, the International Brotherhood 
of Teamsters last month staged a 
massive truck-in in Washington, D.C. 
to demonstrate to Congress the need 
for federal action to correct truck cab 
safety problems. 

Nine drivers—all Teamsters, except 
for one independent trucker—con- 
verged at the west side of the Capitol 
on July 14, at the request of the IBT 
Safety and Health and Legislative 
Departments. There, they opened their 
equipment to members of the Senate 
Commerce Committee, other legisla- 
tors, and officials of various federal 
regulatory agencies. 

The Commerce Committee in late 
July planned hearings on an amend- 
ment introduced by Senators Edward 
Kennedy (D-Mass.), Warren G. Mag- 
nuson (D-Wash.), and Charles Percy 
(R-Ill.), that would require states to 
limit truck length laws to the actual 
dimensions of trailers alone, inde- 
pendent of the length of the tractor. 

By eliminating the current practice 
of setting regulations on the length 
of tractor and trailer combined, man- 
ufacturers would then have little eco- 
nomic incentive to continually reduce 
cab size, as is the case now. 

The tractor-trailers were there to 
graphically show the legislators that 
problems do exist, and where they are. 
By going over the equipment point by 
point, Safety & Health Director R. V. 
Durham and Legislative Counsel Bart- 
ley O’Hara showed how squeezed cab 
configurations can affect the driver’s 
steering and maneuvering ability. 

Some of the legislators were visibly 
shaken by the size of the cab-over- 
engine units, and could readily see 
the problems when they climbed be- 
hind the wheel of these and other cab 
configurations. Proximity to the wheel, 
protrusion of the engine into the cab 
space, heat, fumes, and the lack of 
head room were just a few of the 
problem areas they mentioned. 

From this, they could conclude the 
difficulties drivers face in jockeying 
such equipment»for eight to ten hours 
a day. 

While they couldn’t actually drive 
the equipment (they didn’t have their 
Teamster cards), they did hear about 
other problems, such as vibration, 
poor maneuverability when the fifth 
axle is moved too far forward, and 
entrance and exit difficulties. 

“What's a fifth wheel,” you might 


ask, as some legislators did. That’s 
the coupling device on the tractor into 
which the kingpin of the trailer locks. 
Often this is attached to a plate that 
slides back and forth several feet to 
allow tractors pulling long trailers to 
comply with the varying state length 
laws throughout the country. When 
the fifth wheel is pushed too far for- 
ward, it creates serious steering prob- 
lems for the drivers, and is one of the 
problems the Teamsters hope the 
safety amendment will be able to elim- 
inate. Dangerous jackknife situations 
and crises resulting from front tire 
blowouts have occurred as well. 

Safety & Health Director R. V. 
Durham summarized the problem, 
saying: “Manufacturers and carriers 
have been forced into a box by exist- 
ing length regulations. Changing the 
regulations so that length laws govern 
just the trailer is apparently our best 
recourse to solving the problem at this 
time. We want carriers to be able 
economically to buy equipment that 
safeguards our members.” 

The only truck model missing from 
the display was the Strick cab-under 
tractor-trailer, of which pictures were 
shown. Durham explained the Team- 
sters’ objections to this vehicle (see 
another story elsewhere in this issue 
on the results of a recent HSRI study) 
and most legislators professed them- 
selves unwilling to drive the truck, in 
which the driver sits in a position 
under the front of the trailer. 

Among those climbing in, out, un- 
der and around the trucks were Sena- 
tors Kennedy, Howard W. Cannon 
(D-Nev.) and Robert T. Stafford (R- 
Vt.). Joan Claybrook, administrator of 
the National Highway Traffic Safety 
Administration; James King, chairman 
of the National Transportation Safety 
Board, and Dr. Robert Kaye, director 
of the Bureau of Motor Carrier 
Safety, also attended. 

An interesting sidelight to the dem- 
onstration was industry’s opposition 
to it. The event originally was sched- 
uled to coincide with Senator Ken- 
nedy’s introduction of the legislation. 
That was cancelled after motor car- 
riers who'd previously committed 
their equipment suddenly withdrew, 
presumably at the urging of the in- 
dustry association. “It was regrettable 
that the American Trucking Associa- 
tions, Inc. chose not to participate in 
a demonstration with such a direct 
bearing on heavy truck safety,” Dur- 
ham noted. 
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ORGANIZED LABOR, like other 


parts of American society, has ex- 


__ perienced“topsy-turvy treatment in re-_ 
cent decisions by the United States 


oie tng, welfare and other matters 

of concern to unions and their mem- 
bers. Some decisions haye reassured 
unionism while others have weak- 
ened it. 

In the process, the numerous split- 
vote rulings by the highest court in 
the land this year have dispelled the 
notion of the most recent past that 
the Justices are a conservative bunch. 

Now the nine most important jurists 
in the nation, exhibiting constantly 
shifting alliances, are called one of 
the most unpredictable Supreme 
Courts of record. 

Some observers today term the high 
court enigmatic. A typical definition 
appeared in U.S. News & World Re- 
port after the court closed its current 
session in July: 

“This zigzag course by the court 


“There is no central philoso- 
phy that guides this court, unlike 
the Warren court. The justices 
take a different approach on 
each issue. . .”’—Jesse Choper, 
professor of constitutional law, 
University of California, U.S. 
News & World Report, July 
17, 1978. 


me uneenr 


shows every sign of continuing next 


term. Legal scholars say they cannot 


find any simple explanation for the 


court’s shifting patterns. But some 
scholars argue that, for whatever yea- 
sons, the justices in 


be deciding first the just outcome of 


a case and then concocting oes 
to reach that result.” 

Following is a rundown of some of 
the Supreme Court’s ‘shifting patterns’ 
on matters of interest this session to 
organized labor. 


STRIKES 


The Supreme Court let stand two 


lower court decisions on cases involy- 
ing strikes, one of them affecting 
Teamster Local 170 of Worcester, 
Mass., and of great importance to 
unions everywhere. 

The ruling by a lower court in the 
Teamster case was that sympathy 
strikers in an unfair labor practice 
walkout are entitled to the same re- 
instatement rights as the primary 
strikers. 

An appeals court decision upheld 
the National Labor Relations Board’s 
order of reinstatement of C. K. Smith 
Co., Inc., and Buckley Heating Co., 
Inc., of drivers who joined a 1974 


mechanics’ strike against the two com- 


panies which operate as retail and 
wholesale arms of the same firm. 
The mechanics’ strike was in re- 
sponse to unfair labor practices com- 
mitted by the companies during a Lo- 
cal 170 organizing campaign. The 


Board later determined that the sym- 


production disruptions during con - 


tract talks. : 

Originally, the NURB had ruled 
that the company’s lockout and | 
temporary replacement of the work- 


ers was lawful. But the Board rejected _ 


the company’s contention that per- 
manent replacement of the employ- 


ees was justified because of “sabo- 
tage.” There was, said the Board, no__ 


proof that union workers caused the 
damage. 

So the company, Johns-Manville, 
went to court where an appeal over- 
turned the NURB decision. The Su- 
preme Court let it stand. 


PAMPHLETEERING 


A 7-to-2 ruling of the Supreme 
Court approved the right of unions 
to distribute leaflets on the property 
of a manufacturing company during 
non-working time in non-working 
areas. The literature was about the 
Texas right-to-work law and the min- 
imum wage. The decision upheld a 
ruling originating in the NLRB and 
sustained in the appeals court. 

In a unanimous vote on a Boston 
case, the Supreme Court said hospitals — 
could not automatically prohibit un- 


ions representing employees from dis- 


deciding factor was wh 


tivity disrupted patie Hh which 


might be the only remson | © bar union 


activity, : 
SAFETY AND HEALTH 


| EP CER RUREIRRRL RE ae t go RARRRRRA  R 


In a 5-to-3 decision (one Justice was 
ill), the court struck down as uncon- 


stitutional a portion of the Occupa- 


tional Safety and Health Act of 1970 — 
providing government protection of © 
workers against safety and health 


_ hazards on the job. 


Specifically, the ruling knocked out 


unannounced safety inspections by 


OSHA, which administers the law, re- | 


quiring OSHA now to get search war- 
rants for checking the worksite if an 
employer denies access to a federal i in- 
spector in the first instance. 


The ruling upheld a 1976 decision — 


by a 3-judge federal panel in Idaho. 


IN INFORMATION 


A 7-to-2. decision by the high court 
declared that employers or unions 
charged with unfair labor practices 
cannot use the Freedom of Informa- 
tion Act as a lever to obtain state- 


_ ments given by potential witnesses te 


to give state 
tors, ete, . 


the 
measure.” 


regulations that prohibit access to pre- 


hearing affidavits of witnesses until 
after they have testified. 


HIR ING 


=e 


A unanimous decision overturned” 
“an Alaska law requiring that qualified 
state residents be hired in preference 


to all others on jobs resulting from oil, 
gas and pipeline industry. 


It was the court’s opinion that the 


Alaska law violated the “privileges and 
immunities” clause of the U.S. Consti 
tution which forbids states from dis- 


_criminating unreasonably in favor of 


their own citizens. The Alaska su- 
preme court, set down here, had called 
law a_ “justifiable economic 


PENSIONS 


_ The court left standing a Kentucky 


supreme court decision which had the 
effect of rejecting claims by three fir 


men who sought refunds of $2,000 


each from the City of Louisville pen- 
sion fund when they left their jobs. 
It was the claim of the firemen that 
they had paid both state and federal 
income taxes on their mandatory con- 


tributions to the pension fund and thus 


In another u 


court said in effect that 


sidized program. 
The case involved an Mino 


fare program set up to give emergency 
_assistance to homeless families because — 


4 that labor unions caine 


cipline members who work as 


visory duties, 
_ Involved was a small uni 
writers—some of whose membe 


e picket line to do their work as 
‘ucers and directors. 
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Eastern 


Conference 
Highlights 


FIVE-HUNDRED (thirty-five dele- 
gates and alternates, the largest group 
ever to attend an Eastern Conference 
of Teamsters meeting, devoted a week 
of general and division sessions to 
defining worker problems and seek- 
ing solutions. 

The sessions were held late in June 
in Myrtle Beach, South Carolina, 
under the leadership of Conference 
Director Joseph Trerotola. 

Teamster General President Frank 
E. Fitzsimmons brought problems 
faced by workers into sharp focus in 
an address to a general session. 

He defined the problems as infla- 
tion, job security, proposals to de- 
regulate the trucking industry, mali- 
cious attacks on the union by the 
news media, failure of the U.S. Sen- 
ate to bring labor law reform to a 
vote, and government interference 
in the free collective bargaining 
process. 

Fitzsimmons declared that the com- 
bination of those factors is responsi- 
ble for Teamster membership “living 
in and working in an economic 
jungle.” 

He said, “Their problems are many 
and are compounding.” 

The Teamster leader noted that 
many problems perplexing workers 
today “are outside the scope of col- 
lective bargaining,” and must be ad- 
dressed by total commitment to the 
political process. He said such com- 
mitment must begin at the precinct 
level and continue on up to the high- 
est echelons of national politics. 

Fitzsimmons said he was confident 
in the ability of Teamster representa- 
tives to deal with worker problems 
in the collective bargaining area. But 
he declared that without the political 
commitment, the employer will give 
what he must at the bargaining table, 
and then take it back in legislative 
bodies. 

Fitzsimmons received a_ standing 
ovation when he declared, in relation 
to the inflation problem, that “when 
we go to the bargaining table, we will 
get what is necessary to keep our 
members equal and competitive in 
the American way of life.” He said 


At left, speakers at the Eastern 
Conference meeting included (from the 
top, clockwise): IBT Vice Presidents 
Arnie Weinmeister, Edward Lawson, 
M.E. Anderson, Roy Williams, Joseph 
Morgan, Sam Provenzano, and George 
Mock; General Secretary-Treasurer Ray 
Schoessling and General President 
Frank E. Fitzsimmons, with Conference 
Director Joseph Trerotola at center. 

At right, scenes from the general 
sessions and division meetings. 
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the union is perfectly willing to coop- 
erate in the battle against inflation 
“as long as our membership is not 
asked to pay the price alone.” 

Teamster General Secretary-Treas- 
urer Ray Schoessling supported Fitz- 
simmons’ remarks. Schoessling said: 

“It is a reality of life that the bal- 
ance of power has shifted from the 
bargaining table to the political arena. 
We better get our political act to- 
gether,” he said, “because if we do 
not, the problems will magnify and 
compound.” 

He said of the failure of labor law 
reform to be brought to a vote in the 
U.S. Senate: 

“I am amazed at the shambles a 
minority can make of democracy by 
antics and tactics designed to keep 
labor from even getting a vote on an 
issue of such vital importance.” 

Of the purpose of the Teamsters, 
Schoessling said: 

“We have nothing to sell except 
service to men and women who work 
for a weekly paycheck, who—in turn 
—have nothing to sell but their labor, 
who daily expose themselves in the 
workplace to the whim and fancy of 
the employer, and to the elements of 
production—be they toxic substances 
or unsafe conditions—which can 
shorten their lives and cause injury.” 

Conference Director Joseph Tre- 
rotola, responding to Teamster critics 
said, “Our greatest ‘sin’ is we have 
negotiated the greatest contracts 
which are a threat to the fat cats and 
their motivations.” 

Trerotola too emphasized the im- 
portance of political involvement. 

“In the 1930's,” he said, “we got 
the Norris-LaGuardia Act and that 
was good. Then we got the National 
Labor Relations Act giving govern- 
ment sanction to our lawful right to 
organize and bargain collectively. 

“Then we got the Taft-Hartley Act 
and then the Landrum-Griffin Act 
which were invitations to employers 
to attempt to destroy us. Since 1959 
(when Landrum-Griffin was passed) 
we have got nothing.” 

The Conference director said it is 
a sad commentary on our system of 
justice and fairness to send labor law 
reform back to committee. 

Edward K. Wheeler, legal counsel 
to the Teamsters in Interstate Com- 
merce Commission affairs, reported 
on the attempts to deregulate the 
trucking industry. 

One of the most serious aspects 
of the deregulation movement, he 
said, is the attack on motor carrier 
rate bureaus. 
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“The continuation of the right of 
motor carrier rate bureaus to estab- 
lish rates for all carriers in a section 
of the country is very important to 
trucking employees. 

“It affords carriers under union 
contract rates to pay higher union 
wages and fringe benefits,” Wheeler 
said, 

He urged all Teamster members 
to talk to staff members in district 
offices located in their states which 
are maintained by U.S. Congress- 
persons and Senators. This grass roots 
approach, he suggested, will be most 
successful in defeating the deregula- 
tion threat. 

Throughout the week, Conference 
divisions held meetings to discuss par- 


ticular craft problems and to seek 
solutions. 

Assisting in the Conference agenda 
were committee chairmen: 

Fred Roberto, of Local 191, Bridge- 
port, Conn., chairman of the By-Laws 
Committee; 

Joseph Townsley, of Local 937, 
Baltimore, Md., chairman of the Cre- 
dentials Committee; 

Bernard Adelstein, of Local 813, 
New York City, chairman of the Rec- 
ommendations Committee; and 

Larry Thomas, of Local 513, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa., chairman of the Rules 
Committee. 

Frank Wood, president of Joint 
Council 9, North and South Carolina, 
was host for the Conference meeting. 


POLICY COMMITTEE 


The newly elected ECT policy committee includes, from left: Robert Flynn, John 


Cleveland, Sam Provenzano, ECT Director Joseph Trerotola, Rocco DePerno, Tom 


Fagan, and William J. McCarthy. 


DELEGATES TO THE 11th Eastern 
Conference of Teamsters in Myrtle 
Beach, S.C., late in June, unanimously 
reelected the incumbent members of 
the Conference Policy Committee. 

Reelected were: 

Joseph Trerotola, who also serves 
as Conference director and as presi- 
dent of Joint Council 16 in New York 
City. 

Sam Provenzano, International Un- 
ion vice president, president of Joint 
Council 73 in New Jersey, and secre- 
tary-treasurer of Local 560, Union 
City, N.J. 


Rocco DePerno, president of Local 
182, Utica, N.Y. 

William J. McCarthy, International 
Union vice president, president of 
Joint Council 10 in Boston, and presi- 
dent of Local 25 in Boston. 


Robert Flynn, executive assistant to 
the Director of the Eastern Confer- 
ence of Teamsters. 


Tom Fagan, president of Local 249 
in Pittsburgh. 


John Cleveland, International Union 
vice president and president of Local 
730, Washington, D.C. 
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AT THE NEWS CONFERENCE 


Following are excerpts from Teamster General President Frank 
E. Fitzsimmons’ news conference on inflation. The text of his state- 
ment appeared in the July issue of International Teamster. 


Question: Mr. Fitzsimmons, the 
White House Council on Wage and 
Price Stability is calling for unions 
who got a 10% increase during the 
last negotiations to settle for a 7% 
increase during the next negotiations 
prior to your National Master Freight 
Agreement negotiations. Is that an 
acceptable figure for your organiza- 
tion? 

Answer: When we go to the bar- 
gaining table I can assure you our 
only thought will be to negotiate the 
wherewithal to keep the Teamster and 
his family competitive with the 
American way of life and to help him 
buy the necessities he needs. 

Question: Sir, after the coal strike 
you were quoted as saying that if 
30% is good enough for the miners, 
then it is good enough for your people. 
Do you still believe that? 

Answer: I said that the miners 
union is no better than the Teamsters 
Union. 

Question: Does that mean you will 
try to match the same kind of wage 
increase? 

Answer: No, that does not mean I 
will try to match the same kind of 
wage increase. The only kind of in- 
crease I am even going to try to secure 
for our people, again I repeat, is what 


is necessary to keep them competitive 
with the American way of life. 

Question: Mr. Fitzsimmons, would 
you welcome a meeting with Robert 
Strauss to sit down and discuss infla- 
tion and the impact that your union 
may have on it? 

Answer: I will welcome a meeting 
with anybody in reference to our 
problem in America today, whether it 
is Wages, our upcoming negotiations, 
inflation, or other items on which I 
think I can add input. 

Question: You have no interest in 
wage restraints during a period when 
there are no negotiations for you? 

Answer: I have an interest in all 
restraints! Wage restraints alone are 
not going to beat inflation and any 
union representative that thinks and 
goes and gets his people into a position 
restraining their wages without actual 
facts with industry and all people in 
the United States, including the gov- 
ernment, then their spending is crazy 
and they should not be representing 
the union. 

Question: Mr. Fitzsimmons, how 
would you characterize the Interna- 
tional Union? 

Answer: My opinion is that it is the 
greatest organization that God ever 
created. 


Local 170 
Awards Five 
Scholarships 


Five children of Teamster Local 
170 members will begin their college 
educations this fall, aided by grants 
from the Worcester, Mass., local union 
and its members. 

Local 170 recently presented the 
five recipients with checks totaling 
$4,300 to help defray their college 
costs. 

Among the lucky recipients of the 
1978 scholarship awards were: Ken- 
neth J. Johnson ($1,500), son of Ken- 
neth Johnson of Marois Brothers; 
Charles B. Benoit ($1,000), son of 
Thomas C. Benoit, employed at 
M. W. Leahy Co.; Elaine M. Gron- 
dine ($750), daughter of Albert Gron- 
dine of Atlas Distributors; George R. 
Dix ($750), son of Gary Dix of Red 
Star Express; and Karen Pannichelli 
($300), daughter of Nicholas Panni- 


chelli, who’s employed at Seavers 
Express. 
Local 170  Secretary-Treasurer 


James J. Millett, speaking on behalf 
of his membership, congratulated all 
the winners during the recent awards 
presentation, adding that Local 170 
“looks forward to future years of fur- 
thering the educations of the children 
of its membership.” 


V.F.W. Leader 


Harry Fetterman of Teamster Local 773 
in Allentown, Pa., recently was elected 
the 20th district commander for Penn- 
sylvania of the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars. Fetterman is a truck driver em- 
ployed by Materials Transport Service 
in Nazareth, Pa. 
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THERE IS a Michigan Teamster who 
drives a truck 10 months a year and 
the other two months pilots an air- 
plane as part of a team studying wolf- 
moose relationships. 

He is Don Murray of Mountain 
Iron, Minn., a trustee of Teamster 
Local 346 in Duluth and driver for 
Century-Mercury Motor Freight Lines, 
Inc. 

Murray’s unusual avocation proba- 
bly is one of the most unique in the 
nation. Unlike many part-time pur- 


On June 8, 1978 in Washing- 
ton, D. C., and also in Vancou- 
ver, British Columbia, Canada, 
announcements were made by 
Peter Camarata, a member of 
Teamsters Local Union 299, 
Detroit, Michigan, that he is a 
candidate for the office of Gene- 
ral President of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and 
Helpers of America; and also by 
Jack C. Vlahovic, a member of 
Teamsters Local Union 213, 
Vancouver, British Columbia, 
Canada, that he is a candidate 
for the office of General Secre- 
tary-Treasurer of the Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and 
Helpers of America. These of- 
fices, together with the offices 
of Executive Board members 
and Trustees, will be voted on 
by the duly elected delegates to 
the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters’ Convention which is 
presently scheduled to be held 
in 1981. 

Under the Constitution of the 
International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Ware- 
housemen and Helpers of Amer- 
ica, the eligibility of any candi- 
date for election to International 
office is to be determined at the 
time the Convention is held. 
Therefore, this report of the 
above announcement is not to be 


construed as a ruling at this 
time whether such announced 
candidates will be eligible for 
election to such office at the 
1981 Convention in accordance 


Constitution of the 
Brotherhood of 


with the 
International 
Teamsters. 


suits, it did not come about by ac- 
cident. 

Back in 1953, things were tough for 
a young truck driver with a wife and 
seven kids to care for so Murray de- 
cided to look for a way to supplement 
the family budget. But he did not 
follow the usual pattern of moonlight- 
ing. 

Murray enrolled in a flying school 
and two years later had his commer- 
cial pilot license. Shortly after that, 
he went to work on a part-time basis 
for a commercial airline. 

Every winter for the past 20 years, 
Murray has parked his Century-Mer- 
cury rig—the company obliges with a 
leave of absence—and flies away to 
Isle Royal National Park in Michigan. 
There the Teamster spends two 
months piloting a team of researchers 
studying moose-wolf relationships. 

Flying a_ski-equipped Aeronica, 
Murray has provided much of the 
continuity and experience so valuable 
in a long-term wildlife study program. 

Having followed wolf tracks for 
thousands of miles from the air, Mur- 
ray has probably observed more wolf- 
moose interaction than anyone else 
in the world. He and one observer of 
the research team fly whenever the 
weather permits. They take a census 
of the wolves annually, follow the 
movements of the main pack and lo- 
cate wolf-killed moose. 


This Pilot's No Wolf, But He Watches Them 


All this action takes place on Isle 
Royal, an island of 210 square miles, 
in Lake Superior. The project is fi- 
nanced by the Michigan Technological 
University with the purpose being to 
learn more about the factors control- 
ling the wolf and moose populations 
and the effect of nature upon, the 
animals. 


Isle Royal’s wolf population now 
numbers 40, although the average 
over the past 20 years has been about 


25 wolves. The moose population, 
once over 1,000 animals, now is 
around 600. 


A combination of limited food sup- 
ply and severe winters in the early 
1970’s increased the vulnerability of 
moose to wolf predation—which ac- 
counts for the increase in wolf popu- 
lation. 


Murray says the study has shown 
that wolves usually are able to kill 
only calves and old moose with phys- 
ical impairments, and that a moose 
in its prime can normally defend it- 
self against as many as 10 or 15 wolves. 


Adding interest to his annual expe- 
rience in Michigan is the presence of 
flying hazards such as icing problems 
due to Lake Superior’s open water and 
landing on ice shelves that can’t be 
detected too easily. 


Murray wouldn’t trade the expe- 
rience for anything. 


Teamster Don Murray is a truck driver but two months of every year he takes 
to the air as a pilot working in an exclusive field of research. 


Man-on-the-Spot 


Teamster Gets Valor Award 
For Security Officer Work 


Teamster Herbert Hernandez receives an award for valor from Salvatore D’Amato 
(left), president of the American Bank Note Co., and William Hagner, president of 
Teamster Local 803 in New York City. 


HERBERT HERNANDEZ, a mem- 
ber of Teamster Local 803 in New 
York City, recently received an 
“award for valor” for outstanding acts 
of heroism in the line of duty as an 
employee for American Bank Note 
Co. 

Hernandez was presented his award 
at the 12th annual International Se- 
curity Conference in Chicago, IIl. 

William Hagner, president of Local 
803, said Hernandez was cited by the 
ISC for his courageous action in two 
particular situations that arose in 1977. 

In the one instance, Hernandez bat- 
tled and subdued a thief who had 
mugged a woman, taking her purse 
containing her weekly pay of $240. 
The incident occurred at night and 
Hernandez was unaided in his struggle 
with the desperate mugger. 

The second incident in which the 


greater hair-raising variety. Again at 
night, he climbed to the top of a 
catwalk, 40 feet above Conrail rail- 
road tracks, to rescue a youth ren- 
dered unconscious by a high voltage 
wire. 


All of the youth’s clothing had been 
burned away, and Hernandez—work- 
ing in nearly total darkness—placed 
his belt around the boy’s arm and 
pulled him to safety away from the 
high voltage wire. Hernandez then 
administered mouth-to-mouth resusci- 
tation. 


The New York City police depart- 
ment, meanwhile, responded to Her- 
nandez’ radio call for help and low- 
ered the youth to the ground to rush 
him to the hospital. The youth, despite 
severe burns over 90 percent of his 
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int’l Teamster 
Reviews 
CONVOY 


WITH the popularity of the CB 
radio craze, a whole new folk 
culture has grown up, with its 
base the truckers who started 
the whole thing. 


The latest evidence of this 
trend is CONVOY, a fast-paced 
trucking adventure film that 
takes the viewers along on a 
wild cops and truckers chase 
through three states, holding on 
to their seats all the way. 

Based on the hit record of 
the same name by C. W. Mc- 
Call, CONVOY’s accent clearly 
is on merry mayhem, with a little 
blood-and-guts thrown in. But 
with Kris Kristofferson as the 
independent trucker and Ali 
MacGraw as his free-wheeling 
photographer sidekick, the film 
manages, nonetheless, to give 
the uninitiated a humorous look 
at the brotherhood that entwines 
all truckers in a special confra- 
ternity. 

From the time when Smokey 
starts ripping off the drivers’ 
greenstamps until the film’s end, 
the action’s pace never slackens. 

Along the way, we see some 
rollicking chase scenes, a great 
bar fight, and hear a little about 
the problems drivers have. 

All the way we find ourselves 
in complete sympathy with the 
hard-living, fun-loving, cursing 
but lovable, men and women 
who work the highways as they 
lead the lawmen on a rip-roar- 
ing chase. 

Ernest Borgnine as the iras- 
cible, out-to-get-’em county sher- 
iff carries his role off beauti- 
fully; yet, in the end, even he 
shows he’s human. 

While the film may not ac- 
curately portray the way most 
truckers operate, it’s guaranteed 
to provide an hour-and-a-half’s 
fast paced entertainment and 
laughs for the money, and per- 
haps a little more understand- 
ing and sympathy for the truck- 
ers and their chosen way of life. 
It’s a film Teamsters might 
enjoy. 
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body, survived because of the quick 
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Teamster displayed his valor was of a 
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Local 238's 
Retirees Are 
Active 


Teamster retirees from Local 238 
in Cedar Rapids, Iowa, are proving 
union participation doesn’t have to 
end with retirement. They established 
their retirees’ club in 1975, and re- 
cently urged other Teamster retirees 
to do the same. 

“There are many social and eco- 
nomic benefits and advantages gained 
through organizing,” Club President 
Grover Squires writes. 

Based on a $2 a month donation 
from our members, “our club has 
established a benefit fund that pays 
$50 to both members and _ their 
spouses in the event of death, has de- 
veloped a lawn mowing and snow 
shoveling program for the member- 
ship, through the cooperation of a lo- 
cal youth group, and is active in help- 
ing to combat the anti-union forces in 
right-to-work Iowa, among other ac- 
tivities. 

The retirees’ club would like to 
hear from other Teamster retirees’ 
groups around the country, and can 
be contacted through Local 238. 


Local 210 Officer 
Graduates 
At Age 64 


Teamster Local 210 Secretary-Trea- 
surer Joseph Konowe, also an IBT 
general organizer, knows the value of 
an education, 

The 64-year-old Teamster rec 
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ently 


graduated from Pace University in 
New York City with a master’s degree 
in labor-management relations. With 
his sheepskin in hand, he winds up six 
years of work at night, part of it 
spent attaining his bachelor’s degree. 

Although active in charitable and 
civic activities, Konowe says he always 
felt “something was missing,” and 
finally decided to return to school at 
night tc complete his education. 

He graduated, by the way, at the 
top of his class. 
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Roadeo Champs 


Four members of Teamster Local 326 in Wilmington, Del., will be among the 
competitors at the National Truck Roadeo this month after winning first place 
in their divisions at the Delaware Roadeo. All drivers for Tidewater Inland Express, 
the drivers are (left to right): Bob Currie, straight truck; Bill Wadkins, 3-axle van; 
George Smith, 4-axle van, and Gene Buchanan, 5-axle van. 


PPG 
Workers 
Go Teamster 


WHO says you can’t win an organizing election in the south? Teamster 
Local 391 in Greensboro, N.C. is proving that there’s nothing more than 
hot air in that phrase. 

The Carolina local just received word that the workers of PPG Indus- 
tries, Inc. (PPG) in Lexington, N.C. have voted for Teamster representa- 
tion, in an NLRB-conducted ballot. 

Board certification of the victory gives Local 391 its seventh major 
organizing victory in as many months. 

With the 1,400 new Local 391 members at PPG, local union size has 
increased by more than 3,500 workers in recent months. 

“This is just another example of teamwork in action,” Local 391 Pres- 
ident R. V. Durham said of the victory. “Hopefully this one will increase 
the momentum in the current Overnite campaign. And with a continued 
joint effort by the local’s staff and the International Organizing Depart- 
ment, we will continue to make progress in turning this state around,” 
he added. 


Goin’ Fishing 


Bi se’ 


It isn’t everyday you go fishing with the Vice President of the United States, but 
that’s how Teamster Russ Walker spent his Memorial Day weekend. The Local 
650 trustee, an employee of Altstadt and Langlas Baking Co., in Waterloo, lowa, 


is shown (at left) with Vice President Walter Mondale during the trip. 


Chicago Local 705 Names 
Annual Scholarship Winners 


- : i 
IBT Vice President Louis F. Peick pres 


ents Teamster Local 705 college scholar- 


ship checks to winners of the union’s 1978 competition for children of members 
(left to right): James Enger, Elaine Pridgen, Susan Holub and Edward Cichowski. 
The fifth winner, Robert Signore, was not present for the photo. Peick is secretary- 


treasurer of Local 705. 


Teamster Local 705 of Chicago, IIl., 
awarded five $2,000 college scholar- 
ships recently to children of members 
of the local union. 

IBT Vice President Louis F. Peick, 
secretary-treasurer of Local 705, pre- 
sented the grants to the winners of 
the local’s 1978 scholarship compe- 
tition. 

Local 705’s scholarship program is 
now in its 11th year and altogether 


has awarded 55 college grants worth 
a total of $110,000. 


This year’s winners were: Edward 
J. Cichowski, son of Edward Cichow- 
ski; James Enger, son of Norman P. 
Enger; Susan Holub, daughter of 
Ronald G. Holub; Elaine Prigden, 
daughter of Josiah Pridgen, and Rob- 
ert Signore, son of Joseph Signore, 
Sr. 


5-Week Strike 
Gains Contract 
In Texas 


Seventy members of Teamster Lo- 
cal 988 in Houston, Tex., recently 
won the contract they sought to end 
a five-week strike at Predelivery Servy- 
ice Corp., in Galena Park, Tex. 

Richard Hammond, president of 
Local 988, said the members took the 
strike action because of the company’s 
unfair labor practices. 

The Teamsters. stayed with the 
strike until gaining the three-year 
agreement they wanted. 


Member Gains 
$11,217 Backpay 
In Milwaukee 


Roy D. Howell, a member of Team- 
ster Local 344 in Milwaukee, Wis., 
recently received $11,217 backpay in 
an arbitration decision won by the 
local union. 

Charles Pieper, Local 344 secretary- 
treasurer, said the arbitrator ruled that 
Howell’s discharge by Metropolitan 
Liquor Co., was not for just cause 
under the contract. When the com- 
pany refused to abide by the arbitra- 
tor’s decision, the union went to court. 

A final settlement was reached with 
the company in which it agreed to pay 
not only Howell’s backpay but the 
$14,300 it was delinquent on in the 
health and welfare and pension funds 
for Milwaukee drivers. 


College Grants 
Awarded by 
Phillie Local 


Eleven high school graduates, sons 
and daughters of members of Team- 
ster Local 169 in Philadelphia, Pa., 
recently were awarded college grants 
by the local union. 

The scholarships, part of a con- 
tinuing program, totaled $4,000 to pay 
for tuition and fees, according to 
Frank Keane, president of the local. 
In the past nine years, Local 169 has 
granted 34 college scholarships to 
children of members. 

This year’s winners were: Annette 
Tanzio, Craig Badolato, Joseph 
Skubis, Matthew McLaughlin, William 
Rowen, Cynthia Berkelback, Eugene 
Joyce, Anne Marie Hayes, Kevin 
Haney, Floyd Forcellini and Daniel 
Herman. 
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Power Hand Truck 
20% Lighter 


This advanced power hand truck 
is designed so one person can 
quickly move bulky items up and 
down stairs. Unit’s weight has 
been reduced 20 percent with no 
decrease in payload or climbing 
speed. Portable steps are also 
used to load and unload delivery 
vehicles, saving the cost of a 
power lift gate. Rechargeable bat- 
tery power source and lifting 
mechanism are self-contained in 
basic aluminum hand truck. 


WHAT’S NEW keeps our read- 
ers informed of new ideas. Since 
it is the policy of THE INTER- 
NATIONAL TEAMSTERS not 
to advertise any product, trade 
names and manufacturers are 
omitted. Interested readers can 
obtain names of manufacturers 
by writing THE INTERNA- 
TIONAL TEAMSTER 11200 
Prospect Hill Rd., Glenn Dale, 
MD. 20769. A stamped, self- 
addressed envelope must be en- 
closed. 

A report on new products and 
processes on this page in no 


way constitutes an endorsement 


or recommendation. All per- 
formance claims are based on 
statements by the manufacturer. 


Use Sparingly 


This carrier for the spare tire 
is welded directly to trailer cross- 
members; it adjusts to fit tire 
size, with locking bolt that has 
same head size as wheel lugs. 
Padlock plates are included for 
security reasons. 


Ear Plug Pocket Pack 


the manufacturer of his pack of 
ten pair of ear plugs—up to two 
weeks’ supply. 

“Slips into any pocket, tool box 
or other convenient place,”’ they 
continue, and their ‘‘soft acous- 
tical material confirms instantly 
to any size ear canal without any 
rolling, shaping or expansion time 
required.” 

They provide 25 decibels 
(dB(A)) of protection, allowing for 
use in up to 115 dB(A) areas for 
an eight-hour day; this includes 


The “‘handiest way yet to carry 90 percent of industrial work sit- 


effective hearing protection,’’ says 


uations, manufacturer states. 


Know Your Pressure 


This tire pressure monitoring 
system has a sensor mounted on 
the tire stem, which sends radio 
signal through antenna mounted 
on rim (1) when pressure is low. 
Signal is picked up by antenna 
(2) mounted on frame near each 


tire, which transmits warning to 
receiver (3) to activate warning 
light (4). Product also includes a 
connector for detachable trailers, 
and receiving monitors can be 
mounted on drive-through check- 
lanes. Also included is a hand- 
held transceiver (5) which is for 
walk-around tire checks on parked 
vehicles. 


ATC’ they tackle 
oe the issues 


Teamsters Union representatives 
work every day to protect our 
members on the job—be that 
workplace an office, a loading 
dock, a truck cab, a jet aircraft, or 
a hospital corridor. In Congress, 
your IBT representatives. 
advocate: 
1) Adequate funding for OSHA 
2) Truck length limits that allow 
the driver to work safely and 
in comfort 
3) Aircraft safety standards 


- 4) Safe brake systems for trucks 
OK y} Yy, , hG : on our highways 
I 5) Increased appropriations for 
safety research 
h ake al h : 6) Opposition to employer- 
T ce S ety & A t sponsored amendments that 
es would cripple OSHA or 
of Our Members reduce is eectvenes 
e 
isone of them 
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We stay on top because... WE CARE 


When the right-to-workers and the open-shoppers get down to work, 
who'll help protect your interests on Capitol Hill? 


When deregulation and budget cuts threaten your jobs, 
who'll speak up for you? 


DRIVE, as the political action committee of the IBT, gives you a ase Witter ere 
voice in the political process. It’s a voluntary fund estab- 

lished to provide support for candidates for federal, 

state and local offices who support labor’s causes. 

Through DRIVE and your ballot, your voice will 

be heard—but only () if you belong, and then 


become active in the political process. ff 


I’D LIKE TO CONTRIBUTE TO DRIVE POLITICAL FUND. 
| am enclosing the amount checked below as my contribution. 


oO $5 $10 $25 O $50 


| am contributing to DRIVE with the understanding that this voluntary contribution may be 
used for political purposes in accordance with the constitution and rules of DRIVE. A copy 
of our Report is filed with the Federal Election Commission and is available for purchase 
from the Federal Election Commission, Washington, D.C. Make check payable to DRIVE 
... Democratic, Republican, Independent, Voter, Education, 25 Louisiana Avenue, N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 20001. 


Chapter DRIVE DATE 


Name 


(please print) 


Address 


City 


Signature 


Company 
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MESSAGE FROM 
FRANK E. FITZSIMMONS 


The International Brotherhood of Teamsters is the largest and strongest union in 
America today. In contrast to the weakness and declining membership that character- 
ize much of organized labor, Teamsters are in a period of revitalization and growth 
in this Labor Day 1978. 


Today we honor the working force of America—the men and women who keep this 
great nation going. Each and every Teamster is a part of the movement and contributes 
to the success of the American experience. 


And more and more Americans are choosing to become Teamsters. During this past 
year, especially, Teamsters have won more and more elections, particularly in the South, 
once a bastion of anti-unionism. 


The reason is simple. We negotiate the best contracts for our members and offer the 
best pensions and benefits. I am proud this Labor Day that Teamsters everywhere are 
in the forefront of maintaining leadership in wages, health and welfare, and working 
conditions. 

I am pleased to report that no one-—not business or government—can come close to 
matching the benefits we have been able to give our members in comparison to the 
amount they contribute. And we are continually improving benefits for our members. 


In the very near future we will be looking ahead to the National Master Freight 
Agreement and other important negotiations on behalf of our membership. I have said 
consistently that we will have only one major objective: to see that all Teamsters will 
have the economic means to compete against inflation and enjoy a decent quality of life. 


Inflation is the biggest enemy of the American worker and consumer. Teamsters are 
prepared to participate in any program which reduces or eliminates inflation. 

Recognizing that workers are the victims of inflation and not its cause, this Labor 
Day we have offered a three-point program which would meet inflation head-on: 

1. Speedily develop America’s abundant energy resources at a reasonable price so 
that we don’t have to print money or issue credit for the deficit. 


2. Reduce or eliminate government deficit spending at all levels so that we don’t have 
to print money or issue credit for the deficit. 

3. Enforce the existing anti-dumping and Trade Act laws so that we not only protect 
American workers’ jobs, but we also don’t have to print money or issue credit for the 
deficit. 

These are the programs that will end runaway inflation. These are the programs 
that will protect our workers’ salaries. These are the programs that will lead to 
lower wage demands, so that our members don’t have to constantly play catch-up to 
food, housing, fuel and other necessary costs. 


Fraternally, 


oh CB me 


The International Teamster has 
an average monthly circulation 
of 1,886,230 and an estimated 

readership of 5,000,000 (based 
on average impartial surveys of 
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National Warehouse Division Chairman Robert Holmes and 
Warehouse Director John Greeley discuss the agenda. 


A REKINDLING of enthusiasm for 
a never-ending task beset by difficul- 
ties burst forth at the 29th meeting 
of the Teamster National Warehouse 
Division in Toronto at mid-August. 

The 650 delegates and guests 
learned that some warehousing prob- 
lems were solved over the past year 
only to be replaced by new challenges, 
that the foes of organized labor were 
as active as ever, and that only Team- 
ster solidarity would keep them on 
the course to further achievement. 

General President Frank E. Fitz- 
simmons and General Secretary-Treas- 
urer Ray Schoessling delivered rousing 
speeches of determination laced with 
dedication. Remarks by other speakers 
lent emphasis to the continuing need 
for union unity. 

In short, Teamster warehouse lead- 
ers meeting in the Canadian city dur- 
ing the week of Aug. 13-18 got their 
batteries recharged for the coming col- 
lective bargaining year. One such re- 
charging came during the conference 
luncheon. 

A roar of approval came from the 
crowd when General President Fitz- 
simmons departed from his prepared 
text to criticize the Carter Administra- 
tion’s corps of inflation fighters. 

He made specific reference to his 


meeting the previous day with Barry 
Bosworth, director of the Council on 
Wage and Price Stability. 

Fitzsimmons said he was told by 
Bosworth that the Teamsters Union 
“should show restraint” in its national 
freight negotiations coming up in a 
few months. The general president 
said his reply was: 

““Mr. Bosworth, the federal gov- 
ernment has tried to blackmail us, put 
us through investigations, exposed us 
to public ridicule . . . You can do any- 
thing you want to do but when we sit 
down at the bargaining table for our 
members and their families, you can 
be sure we will seek whatever is neces- 
sary to keep our people competitive in 
the American way of life.’ ” 

The delegates interrupted with 
heavy applause when Fitzsimmons 
hastily added, “ “Tell that to the Pres- 
ident!’ ” 

Most of Fitzsimmons’ speech was 
devoted to Teamster pension programs 
which he hailed as among the best 
in the land. 

Fitzsimmons took time to challenge 
non-Teamsters who seek to divide the 
International Union. 

Fitzsimmons lauded the National 
Warehouse Division as an example of 
IBT organizations “in the forefront of 


WAREHOUSE 


DIVISION 


HOSTS SESSION 
IN TORONTO 


maintaining leadership in wages, health 
and welfare, and working conditions 
for the membership.” 

In response to the general presi- 
dent’s speech, the delegates unani- 
mously passed two resolutions com- 
plimenting his stand in presenting 
Teamster policy. 

One resolution declared continuing 
opposition to the idea of any restraint 
at the bargaining table as a weapon 
against inflation because wages truly 
have so little to do with the problem. 
The second resolve reaffirmed support 
and loyalty to the IBT general execu- 
tive board against attack. 

Strong applause greeted General 
Secretary-Treasurer Schoessling when 
—after discussing current affairs of 
the 2-million-member IBT—he de- 
clared midway through his speech: 
“They have tried to destroy the Team- 
sters for 75 years and they don’t have 
a chance of doing it!” 

Earlier, Schoessling had said he 
could never remember a time “when 
a union representative walked in a bed 
of roses,” and that the path for Team- 
sters always has seemed to be made 
of sharp stones. 

Schoessling said that were it not for 
the fact that he knew the International 
Union and its affiliates so well, “I 


could become very discouraged.” 

Such was not the case, he added. 
In his opinion, Schoessling said, the 
Teamsters Union would continue its 
history of success by pride, tradition 
and meaningful utilization of the un- 
ion’s structure. 

“What comes of all this,” Schoes- 
sling concluded, “is solidarity—the 
ability to look our adversaries in the 
eye and say: Take your best shot! 
We are able to withstand attack and 
retaliate in a positive manner!” 

IBT Vice President Robert Holmes 
of Detroit, Mich., chairman of the 
National Warehouse Division, and 
John J. Greeley, field director, shared 
duties at the podium. 

Holmes declared in the final busi- 
ness session that the conference proved 
there is an increasing need for Team- 
ster affiliates to help one another with 
any problems that may arise. He said 
the need was especially true in terms 
of organizing the unorganized. 

Delegates and guests were welcomed 
to Toronto by IBT Vice President 
Edward Lawson, director of the Cana- 
dian Conference of Teamsters. He 
commented that Canada’s controls on 
wages and prices, coming off at the 
end of 1978 after a 3-year life, have 
proven that government should single 
out other areas than organized labor 
to put the damper on inflation. 

Another welcome was extended the 
division meeting by Charles Thibault, 
president of Teamster Joint Council 
52 which covers the whole of the 
Province of Ontario. 

An electric moment of the conven- 
tion occurred when two officers from 
the National Federation of the Blind 
received a rousing welcome. They 
were Kenneth Jernigan, president, and 
Richard Edlund, secretary, and both 
addressed the delegates. 

Jernigan brought the Teamsters to 
their feet with sustained applause after 
a speech in which he related how blind 
people are mistreated in so-called 
“shelter shops” and therefore are seek- 
ing Teamster representation. 

“The blind,’ Jernigan explained, 
“have always been regarded as second- 
class citizens, and the very govern- 
mental and private social service 
agencies and charitable organizations 
established to help us have often ex- 
ploited us and been a hindrance to 
our progress.” 


Teamster affiliates were urged to 
lend their aid to blind workers. 

Soon afterward, the warehouse dele- 
gates unanimously resolved to “pledge 
our support to America’s sightless 
workers in their fight to achieve the 
benefits of collective bargaining.” 


Speakers addressing the delegates included: (top) General President Fitzsimmons 
and General Secretary-Treasurer Schoessling; (2nd row) Vice Presidents Gib- 
bons, Anderson, Lawson and Cleveland; (3rd row) Guests Wayne Horvitz, 
Charles Levinson, Curtis McClain and Al Akman; (4th row) Guests Jack Boyd 
and Bill Wynn, Joint Council 52 President Charles Thibault and IBT Chief Labor 
Counsel David Previant; (last row) Teamster Staffers David Sweeney, R. V. 
Durham, Donald Rodgers, Joseph Ballew and Richard Lyter. 
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MEETING 
SCENES, 
REPORTS, 
AND DELEGATE 
PARTICIPATION 


IBT Vice President M. E. Ander- 
son, director of the Western Confer- 
ence of Teamsters, voiced the view to 
the delegates that a national ware- 
housing agreement is needed with 
Safeway, Inc., the super grocery chain 
which does more than a billion dollars 
of business annually. 

Anderson noted also that the dust 
of the lengthy struggle with the United 
Farm Workers has been settled. 

Future warehouse industry problems 
are going to be international in scope 
because of the inroads made by multi- 
national corporations, according to 
IBT Vice President Harold Gibbons 
of St. Louis, Mo. 

Gibbons declared, “Unless we band 
together in organizations comparable 
to the employer, we are not going to 
succeed on behalf of the members.” 

A disturbing national trend in col- 
lective bargaining was described by 
Wayne Horvitz, director of the Fed- 
eral Mediation and Conciliation Servy- 
ice, a guest speaker at the warehouse 
sessions. 

Horvitz said there seems to be a 
revival of “things we saw in the 
1930’s” particularly in the area of con- 
frontation—that is, “The possibilities 
of confrontation seem to be getting 
greater.” 

To prove his point, Horvitz cited 
recent disputes involving the AFL-CIO 
and the United Auto Workers, but 
even more importantly the failure of 
the settlement in the 113-day coal 
strike last winter to really solve any 
problems between labor and manage- 
ment. 

The inference was that often such 
confrontations are needless, perhaps 
even fomented, and fail to lead to 
satisfactory conclusions. 

“We have to find a way of making 
a totally different approach,” Horvitz 
said. “We’re losing that measure of 
give-and-take—which we call ‘trust’— 
which is going to have to be regene- 
rated.” 

A change in official National Labor 
Relations Board policy was explained 
by David Previant, IBT chief labor 
counsel, in an appearance before the 
delegates. 

Previant said the Board has stated 
it is going to call upon the Depart- 
ment of Justice more frequently when 
it finds evidence of forged authoriza- 
tion cards and similar violations of the 
federal statutes. 


A further significant legal develop- 
ment, Previant added, is that the 
NLRB is accepting as evidence tele- 
phone recordings of a union officer’s 


wife on their home phone even though 
such unauthorized recording was in 
violation of the laws of the state in 
which it happened. 

Three International Union depart- 
ment heads addressed the conference: 
Dave Sweeney, director of the legisla- 
tive department; R. V. Durham, di- 
rector of safety and health, and Don 
Rodgers, head of energy and govern- 
ment relations. 

Sweeney said there is a serious 
change in the face of Congress— 
“everybody filibusters everything now.” 
That was the reason labor law reform 
went down to defeat and why Sweeney 
believes it probably will not surface 
again inthis session of Congress. 

In reporting that the DRIVE pro- 
gram is gaining members, Sweeney 
declared that more Tearhster local 
union leaders are realizing that “as 
trade union representatives they have 
an obligation to the members to wage 
a political fight on issues of impor- 
tance to unionism.” 

He said the need for labor political 
action is-shown by the fact that the 
law now permits formation of political 
action committees (PAC)—that, for 
example, four years ago there were 
only 50 corporate PAC’s and now 
there are more than 700. 

Durham said Teamster representa- 
tives no longer can rely on the govern- 
ment in terms of safety and health for 
the membership: “We have to do it.” 

The reason for the S-H confusion is 
there are so many agencies involved 
in the subject—OSHA, DOT, etc.— 
that conflict at the federal level, along 
with congressional amendments weak- 
ening the law, are robbing agencies of 
their effectiveness. 

Nevertheless, Durham said, govern- 
ment agencies are showing better re- 
sponse to Teamster positions on S-H 
matters of consequence to the mem- 
bership. He said this was especially 
true in rule-making procedures. 

Rodgers declared that while energy 
in the United States seems to be a 
dormant subject momentarily, another 
real or created shortage could occur 
at any time. 

It was his opinion that any oil 
shortage in the future, for instance, 
would have a more negative impact 
on employment than in the past. He 
called the price of oil a “political” 
determination. 

Charles Levinson, head of the 
International Federation of Chemical 
Workers and a speaker at past ware- 
house division meetings, said the fast 
growth of multinational corporations 
is “changing the relationships of power 
at every level of society.” 


“If there was ever a cause that was just, that cause is ours. If 
there was ever a time of need, that time is‘now. We know how 
to give loyalty to friends, and we know how to give battle to 
opponents. We have faith in the future, and we have faith in you 
as people and as Teamsters. If you will work with us as partners, 
we will give as well as take. Your cause will be our cause; your 
friends will be our friends; your enemies will be our enemies. We 
will stand with you until hell freezes over and then get an axe and 


help you chop a hole in the ice.” 


—kKenneth Jernigan, speaking for 50,000 members of the 
National Federation of the Blind, to Teamsters warehouse leaders 


in Toronto, Canada, Aug. 14, 1978. 


Levinson declared that governments, 
plagued by inflation and unemploy- 
ment, have become economically 
toothless because 800 giant companies 
around the world now control 80 per- 
cent of business and have no national 
loyalty. For that reason, he said, ma- 
jor unions must work more closely 
together. 

“We need a new dimension in col- 
lective bargaining,” Levinson stated. 
“What good is it if you negotiate a 
bigger slice of the pie if you don’t like 
the taste of the pie?” 

Al Akman, a vice president of the 
Retail Clerks Union, brought the 
warehouse delegates up-to-date on the 
subject of health insurance in union 
programs. 

Discussing the prospect for national 
health insurance to be legislated by 
Congress perhaps in the next year, 
Akman said any such program would 
have a profound impact on organized 
labor because “wherever labor sits, 
there are good health and welfare 
programs.” He added, “We pay the 
bills.” 

Akman said the weight of negoti- 


ated health insurance plans is becom- 
ing heavy on the backs of unions for 
the reason that labor carries more 
than its share in the community. He 
asserted that a national health insur- 
ance program would lighten the load 
on cost problems. 

Curtis McClain, general secretary- 
treasurer of the International Long- 
shoremen’s and Warehousemen’s Un- 
ion, brought greetings from the ILWU 
membership “which has high regard 
for the Teamsters.” 


McClain listed the benefits gained 
through the years from the IBT-ILWU 
Warehouse Council and also expressed 
appreciation for Teamster support in 
the ILWU’s constant struggle to seek 
equity in sugar legislation. 

Jack Boyd, vice president of the 
Amalgamated Meat Cutters, described 
the need for Teamster-Meat Cutter co- 
operation in the food delivery system: 
“You haul it and store it and we re- 
ceive it, tag it and sell it.” 


It was Boyd’s view that by sticking 
together, the Teamsters and Meat 
Cutters could not lose, adding, “We 
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need continuing and expanded coop- 
eration with each other.” 

Bill Wynn, general president of the 
Retail Clerks Union, called the Team- 
sters one of “the most successful and 
effective unions in the nation.” 

He said that despite a turbulent re- 
lationship between the Clerks and 
Teamsters through the years, it has 
been a productive one. He added that 
greater understanding, cooperation, 
unity and action together are needed 
for future, mutual achievement. 


Donald Peters, president of Team- 
ster Local 743 in Chicago, Ill., sug- 
gested areas of organizing he termed 
“ripe” nearly everywhere in the United 
States. Most involved office workers in 
banking, insurance, colleges, public 
employment, hospitals, and the big 
mail-order houses. 

Joe Konowe, secretary-treasurer of 
Teamster Local 210 in New York 
City, provided an illustration of the 
need for Teamster local unions to es- 
tablish their own political action com- 
mittees to operate on the local political 
scene—otherwise, he warned, they 
may find themselves at odds with the 
Internal Revenue Service. 

Dick Lyter and Joe Ballew, adminis- 
trative aides to General Secretary- 
Treasurer Schoessling, both addressed 
the delegates. Lyter talked about local 
union administration and the help 
available from the International Un- 


ion. Ballew discussed the affiliates pen- 
sion plan. 


Area Conference reports were given 
by respective warehouse division di- 
rectors: Peter Moslinger of the Cana- 
dian Conference, A. W. Parker of the 
Southern Conference, Bob Sims of the 
Eastern Conference, Sam Smith of the 
Central Conference. Bill Grami of 
the Western Conference was absent 
because of a serious strike in the 
western area. 


IBT Vice President John Cleveland 
of Washington, D.C. who spoke 
briefly, was one of three new members 
added to the executive policy commit- 
tee of the National Warehouse Divi- 
sion. The others were Bob Sims, direc- 
tor of the Eastern Conference of 
Teamsters warehouse division, and 
Paul Gambacorto, secretary-treasurer 
of Teamster Local 317 in Syracuse, 
N.Y. James Blanchard, secretary-treas- 
urer of Teamster Local 394 in Des 
Moines, Iowa, was added to the policy 
committee. 


Among resolutions passed during 
the course of the warehouse meeting 
were: A proposal to establish a K- 
Mart Council for Organizing and to 
provide consumer education in a strug- 
gle with the business barony; a pledge 
to support any future organizing cam- 
paigns at Overnite Transportation Co.; 
a reaffirmation of Teamster policy 
against deregulation of the motor car- 
rier industry, and the urging of aid 
and assistance from one Teamster af- 
filate to another. 


Sightless Brothers and Sisters 


(Resolution passed unanimously by delegates to the 29th 
meeting of the Teamster National Warehouse Division 
Policy Committee in Toronto, Canada, Aug. 15, 1978.) 


WHEREAS, early last winter a beefy Teamster whose heart was bigger 
than his belly passed away—Ken Watson, Sr.—an organizer for Local 
100, who was more than just an organizer, more than just a Local Union 
representative; he was a fighter for human rights before the term became 
popular. Almost single-handedly he built one of the most active Teamster 
retiree organizations in the country. He worked to bring Overnite drivers 
into our organization in the early stages of that campaign. He became the 


beacon of hope in the Lighthouse for the Blind that posthumously led to 
an NLRB victory for sightless workers in Cincinnati; and 

WHEREAS, from the remarks made to this 29th Meeting of the Na- 
tional Warehouse Division by Dr. Kenneth Jernigan, its president, it has 
been proved beyond any doubt that to be sightless is not to be blind to 


the struggle for human dignity; 


THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED, that we the delegates pledge our 
support to America’s sightless workers in their fight to achieve those bene- 
fits of collective bargaining that we have taken for granted for so long 
and that we urge each and every Local Union and Joint Council in the 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters to extend the hand of trade union 
friendship to our sightless sisters and brothers in their communities. We 
do this in memory of our late Brother, Kenneth Watson, Sr. 
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THE TEAMSTERS’ National Bakery 
Conference, meeting last month in 
San Francisco, Calif., examined the 
challenges facing bakery locals and 
the industry and concluded that the 
future for its membership looks bright. 

While conceding that there are prob- 
lems in the field, among them the 
growing number of conglomerates 
dominating the industry, distribution 
problems involved in delivering the 
nation’s baked goods, and the need 
for strong, unified bargaining to 
counter employer strength, these were 
not seen as insurmountable obstacles. 

One hundred delegates to the four- 
day session were optimistic that with 
strong organization and mutual com- 
mitment, the Teamsters can meet the 
challenges and continue negotiating the 
best benefits and wages in the indus- 
try for their bakery membership. 

Keynote speaker at the session was 
Teamster General Secretary-Treasurer 
Ray Schoessling, who praised the serv- 
ice of officers and business representa- 
tives working in the bakery industry, 
and urged them to keep up their ef- 
forts. 

Schoessling brought the delegates 
greetings from General President 
Frank E. Fitzsimmons, who was un- 
able to attend the meeting, and noted 
how appropriate it was that he had 
come. “Like you, my roots are in the 
service industry, having come out of 
the Brewery & Soft Drink Conference,” 
he said. 

Thus I can “fully appreciate the 
many problems you face as you repre- 
sent your membership. We at the In- 
ternational also are aware of the na- 
tional problems that affect you,” he 
added, “among them, our number one 
enemy inflation, and the battle for 
labor law reform.” 

Noting that the Union’s number one 
responsibility is to the membership, 
Schoessling told the delegates, “We 
are coping with the real problems of 
the day, so that Teamsters everywhere 
do not have to bear the burden.” 

And if we don’t succeed before No- 
vember in our legislative battles, he 
promised, “we’ll carry it into the poll- 
ing places across the land, until work- 
ing people do have an effective, work- 
ing majority in Congress.” 

Schoessling emphasized that the In- 
ternational Union is a “service orga- 
nization available to you,” and urged 
delegates to make use of it whenever 


SEER 


IN SAN FRANCISCO 


National Bakery Conference 


Meets in a Productive Session 


Searches for Innovative Solutions 


To Plaguing Industry Problems 


they have a problem. All our depart- 
ments are there “to help our mem- 
bers,” he noted. 

Speaking of the “extraordinary job” 
the Bakery Conference has done in its 
30-year history, Schoessling added, 
“You’ve come a long way, and the 
future looks bright.” 

But that’s just another part of the 
Teamster tradition, he said. “Ours is 
a great success story, comprised of 
the best people working for the best 
wages toward greater expectations for 
the future.” He urged delegates to be 
proud of their part in that. 

Among the other speakers address- 
ing the delegates during the meeting 
were International Vice President John 
Cleveland, who urged the group to 
oppose the inroads being made by the 
giant companies in the bakery indus- 
try; and IBT Warehouse Director John 
Greeley, who discussed problems cur- 
rently facing the food industry in its 
bargaining. 

The Canadian Conference was rep- 
resented by Peter Wilson, bakery divi- 
sion director, who discussed recent 
developments on the Canadian bar- 
gaining scene, including problems IBT 
locals are having in emerging from 
Canada’s anti-inflation controls pro- 
gram, with high unemployment, and a 
trend toward non-unionism in the bak- 
ery industry. “We in Canada share 


many of the same problems you are 
encountering here in America,” he 
noted. “Together, perhaps we can 
find solutions.” 

Also addressing the delegates were 
Robert Dietrich from the Eastern Con- 
ference of Teamsters and Howard 
Logan, representing the Central Con- 
ference of Teamsters, both of whom 
participated in the lively discussions 
during the sessions. 

Former Conference Chairman Wen- 
dall Phillips urged delegates to con- 
sider the merits of area-wide bargain- 
ing and suggested that another goal 
might be getting government action on 
a national health insurance plan. 
“There are problems in this industry 
and all industries,” Phillips said, “but 
when you have time to really look at it, 
we don’t do too badly for our mem- 
bers.” 

Jack Goldberger, president of Joint 
Council 7 in San Francisco, welcomed 
delegates and urged them to get active 
politically. We’ve seen the problems 
when anti-union law firms are indoc- 
trinated to engineer strikes, he said. 
“Join us in putting the pressure on 
Congress and the legislators to sup- 
port S. 2467 (labor law reform) so 
that we can live again.” 

Lively discussions keynoted the 
meetings, with delegates commenting 
on agenda items, exchanging ideas and 


devising new answers to problems 
within the industry. A lot of time was 
spent discussing distribution problems, 
especially those caused by the grow- 
ing number of conglomerates, who are 
making inroads in the industry as they 
reduce competition. 

Delegates also discussed the import- 
ance of becoming active politically to 
safeguard the gains made at the bar- 
gaining table, and called for support 
of S. 2467, the Labor Reform Act, 
to strengthen the NLRB’s ability to 
police agreements. 

During the sessions, delegates agreed 
to petition the International Union for 
a name change. Delegates are seeking 
to have the conference renamed the 
International Bakery Conference to re- 
flect the active participation of Cana- 
dian delegates, and have since made 
that request officially to the Interna- 
tional Union. 

Harold J. O’Brien, chairman of the 
National Bakery Conference, led the 
work sessions during the four day 
meeting. O’Brien is president of Team- 
ster Local 734 in Chicago, III. 

O’Brien was reelected by delegates 
to serve another term of office at the 
meeting, as were James J. Catenaro 
of Teamster Local 194 in Union, N.J., 
secretary-treasurer of the Conference, 
and Dave Torre of Teamster Local 
296 in San Jose, Calif., vice chairman. 
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TEAMSTER FEVER 


It's Sweeping the South! 


While organizing by other international unions has lagged down 
South in recent years, Teamster Local 391 is proving it can be 
done. With dedicated staffers, organizing experts, and enthusiastic 
supporters, the local is proving that North or South it pays to 


go Teamster for better pay and better benefits, 


“The days of cheap labor in the 
South are over. Davidson County, the 
Piedmont, North Carolina, the South 
—we will not continue to grow on 
cheap labor, and if industry still has 
that notion, it had better change its 
long-term projections. 

“There are some indications, how- 
ever weak, that several companies in 
town, even a big furniture manufac- 
turer, have decided to improve condi- 
tions so that unions will have trouble 
winning the support of their workers. 
From a philosophical point of view, it 
would be better if those changes were 
the result of genuine concern for the 
workers and not from fear of Vicki 
Saporta and her Teamster organizers. 
But if Miss Saporta is scaring them 
into change, she is doing the town a 
valuable service and we should wel- 
come the improvements regardless of 
the motivation.” 

That amazing treatise on how an 
agrarian South has tried to industrialize 
on the backs of its workers is eye- 
opening in itself. That it appeared in 
The Dispatch, a daily newspaper pub- 
lished in Lexington, North Carolina, 
makes it sound as if a Southern editor 
was trying to spoof his readers. He 
was not. 


He was reacting to a whirlwind of 
union successes since November, 1977, 
in North Carolina in which Teamster 
Local 391 has won a string of eleven 
representation elections. (One was a 
rerun in which it first was defeated 
rather handily but was successful in a 
rerun ordered by the National Labor 
Relations Board because of substanti- 
ated union objections to the company’s 
conduct during the first vote.) 

The cast of characters in this story 
is quite interesting. 

R. V. Durham is president of Lo- 
cal 391 in Greensboro, N.C., and also 
serves as director of the International 
Union department of safety and health. 
He’s been organizing workers and ad- 
ministrating union affairs in the Pied- 
mont area of North Carolina for more 
than 20 years, following an earlier 
career as a truck driver. 

His veteran staff of organizers and 
business agents have the kind of dedi- 
cation to mankind which is the glue in 
building better wages, hours and work- 
ing conditions in a state where com- 
pulsory open shop is state law and in 
a state which ranks 50th in average 
wages paid to workers. Durham’s run- 
ning mate over the years epitomizes 
this kind of dedication, He is Local 


Scenes such as these typify the spirit behind Local 391’s recent string of 
organizing wins. (Clockwise, down) 1. At the top, workers rally during a 
campaign. 2. Next, the organizing signs tell the whole story. 3. Rain or shine, 
would-be Teamsters turned out. 4. Happy Teamster retirees were among the 
front line troops in many of the campaigns. 5. IBT organizer Vicki Saporta 


here distributes informational literature, 


her and Local 391’s staff busy. 6. Even 


just one of the jobs that have kept 
the children joined in. 7. This fellow 


knows what he wants—to be a Teamster! 8. Finally, a view of Local 391 
Secretary-Treasurer Bruce Blevins (left) out in the field hammering up the 


news that the Teamsters are coming. 


391’s Secretary-Treasurer Bruce Blev- 
ins. 

Even the chemistry of organizing 
workers sometimes needs a catalyst 
as the Dispatch editorial recognized 
when it said: 

“Led by an energetic young woman 
from upstate New York who would 
seem as out of place here as the 
Square’s Confederate Soldier would in 
Rochester, the Teamsters Union has 
plowed into Lexington this summer 
catching management off guard and 
industrial workers obviously dissatis- 
fied with their lot.” 

That characterization of Vicki Sa- 
porta rings partly true, except that a 
deeper look into her background 
might explain why Southern workers 
have responded so willingly to the cla- 
rion call of Local 391 organizers and 
her to organize and bargain collec- 
tively. 

Ms. Saporta is a graduate of Cornell 
University with a major in labor-man- 
agement relations. She studied at the 
London School of Economics before 
she was hired as an organizer for the 
Western Conference of Teamsters. 

Attractive, vibrant, articulate, hard- 
working, and able to relate to worker 
problems, Vicki took to her work much 
as a Confederate soldier took to the 
Rebel Yell. But, she soon found that 
union organizing can be perilous, She 
was once arrested for “littering” when 
handing out union handbills in Yo- 
semite National Park. 

When the International Union estab- 
lished an organizing department at 
headquarters in Washington, D.C., 
Vicki was a part of history when she 
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Teamster Fever 


became the first woman Teamster In- 
ternational Organizer. Earlier she had 
established her credentials with several 
victories (she has won two-thirds of 
all organizing campaigns in which she 
has been involved). One of the most 
notable was in Chicago where she 
assisted in organizing a unit of Blue 
Cross clerical workers which, at the 
time, was the largest unit of clerical 
workers ever organized. 

Against this background, she ac- 
cepted the challenge to organize in 
the South, and her assignment was to 
Greensboro, N.C., and Local 391. 

It all began inconspicuously enough 
in November, 1977 before Vicki ar- 
rived, when the local union organized 
the 45 employees of Concrete Service, 
in Fayetteville, and followed that with 
a successful campaign among that 
company’s employees in Aberdeen, 
N.C. 

Momentum began to build in De- 
cember, 1977, when the 400 employ- 
ees of Thomas Manufacturing Com- 
pany, in Thomasville rallied around 
Local 391’s organizers and voted for 
union membership. 

The word was spreading among 
North Carolina workers, and in Febru- 


ary, 1978, the 180 workers of Gulton- 
Femco, in High Point marked their 
ballots in a National Labor Relations 
Board election for the Teamsters. 

Then, in domino fashion, the South- 
ern philosophy of cheap labor began 
to fall. In late February, 75 workers 
of Modern Metal Products in Greens- 
boro voted Teamster membership, to 
be followed by 200 workers at Coble 
Dairy in May. 

Next came 400 workers at Binnings 
Products, a division of National Gyp- 
sum, also in May. 

The momentum was building. Vet- 
eran organizers from the IBT National 
Conference of Brewery and Soft 
Drink Workers moved into Eden, 
North Carolina, and with their own 
proven expertise successfully took the 
union message to workers at the newly 
opened Miller Brewery. The 615 
workers chose Teamster membership 
over the Steelworkers in an NLRB 
election. 

Next came two elections large in 
size by comparison to the average size 
of units being won by unions in to- 
day’s times. The first was at PPG 
Industries (formerly Pittsburg Plate 
Glass) where 1,400 workers rallied to 
Vicki Saporta’s efforts and voted July 
6, 1978 for Teamster membership. 


— 


With enthusiasm 
‘still running high in 
the Carolinas (as 
these new Team- 
sters show), more 
organizing victories 
may be in the 
offing. 


Then a funny thing happened. Ear- 
lier Local 391 had been defeated in 
a representation election among the 
employees of Mallory Battery Com- 
pany in Lexington. The union immedi- 
ately filed objections to the company’s 
conduct during the election campaign, 
objections which were substantiated by 
the National Labor Relations Board 
which ordered a new election. This 
time, in a free and untainted election 
atmosphere, workers cast their lot with 
Local 391. Organizers Jesse Mitchell 
and Jackie Carter were responsible for 
this turnaround. 

And, finally, on August 15th, 47 
workers in the Schlitz Brewery voted 
for membership in Local 391. This 
unit is made up of quality assurance 
workers and storekeepers. 

In less than a year, 4,112 North 
Carolina workers sent out a clear sig- 
nal to that state’s employers that no 
longer would the state be industrial- 
ized at workers’ expense. 

But a corollary to this amazing un- 
ion story must be told. Throughout 
the period, in North Carolina towns 
in which the workers voted union, 
enthusiasm spilled over into the towns 
themselves. 

There were giant rallies and parades 
down main street, with workers carry- 
ing Teamster placards and wearing 
“Go Teamster” T-shirts. 

Rallies at plant gates were not only 
attended by workers seeking to or- 
ganize but also by workers at union- 
ized plants and at plants waiting to be 
organized. 

Retired Teamsters in the area met 
with workers and explained how union 
membership in the Teamsters had 
given them the good life and decent 
pensions in retirement. 

Perhaps, the infectious charm and 
appeal of Vicki Saporta and the dedi- 
cation and integrity of Local 391’s 
staff were best animated in a small cafe 
on main street in Lexington during 
one election. Waitresses there served 
their customers wearirg “Go Team- 
ster” T-shirts. It created quite a stir. 

There is a standard and traditional 
piece of Teamster organizing material. 
It is a decal in the shape of a flower 
and in the center are written the words 
“Teamsters Are Beautiful.” 

A flower is slowly beginning to 
grow in the South, and when enough 
of them blossom, Southern employers 
will no longer advertise to Northern 
plants to move south and enjoy cheap 
labor. 

And somewhere, at a plant gate or 
in a union hall talking to workers 
wanting to get organized, Vicki Sa- 
porta will smile because of that. 
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With best wishes, we remain, 


Fraternally yours, 


Frank E, Fitzsi Ra Schoessling 
General President General Secretary-Treasurer 


BEFORE THE icc 


CWPS's Answer on Inflation: 


Use Tariffs to Keep Wages Down 


RATE bureaus and rate increases, although the 
topic of discussion, didn’t really seem to be the core 
issue last month, as the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission held hearings on a proposed rate increase 
sought by the Southern Motor Carrier Rate Con- 
ference. 

During public hearings August 16, conflict em- 
broiled both the Teamsters Union and the Council 
on Wage and Price Stability as the Union took excep- 
tion to a CWPS proposal that the ICC control infla- 
tion by not allowing rate increases to be approved. 
Spokesmen for CWPS testified to the effect that by 
squeezing management on income, management in 
turn would not allow higher wages. 

CWPS proposed that rate, and thus wage increases 
be geared to the average of all industries, including 
such low paid ones as textile workers, non-union 
field hands, and others. 

In addition to setting a precedent, the idea, if 
adopted, would mark the first time a government 
agency entered the collective bargaining process. 

Teamsters Union representatives were, to say the 
least, disturbed by the proposed government intru- 
sion into the bargaining process, and had much to 
say in comment about CWPS’s suggestions. 

Terming these proposed trucking rate controls by 
government nothing more than a blatant attempt to 
apply wage controls on the workers of only one in- 
dustry, the Teamsters Union took sharp exception to 
the proposal. 

Arguing on behalf of the Union, Richard H. 
Strodel, an attorney, said, “If economic controls are 
deemed necessary, then the Congress and the Presi- 
dent must legislate and enforce equitable controls on 
all forms of prices, interest, profits, rents and wages, 
not just wage controls and certainly not wage controls 
on just regulated industries.” 

Strodel pointed out that “Secretary of Labor 
Marshall, who was recently appointed head of a five- 
man group to implement the (anti-inflation) program, 
has stated publicly many times that he is opposed to 
government interference in the collective bargaining 
process.” 


He noted that, “Federal law, as stated in the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act, is that there shall be free 
collective bargaining. Any interference with such 
bargaining subverts this basic federal policy.” 


Teamster Economist Norman A. Weintraub added 
such a policy would have a severe impact on safety 
and life by forcing companies to lower safety and 
maintenance standards to meet the government cost 
squeeze. 


The process of approving rate increases used to be 
more or less routine, if the rate bureau could prove 
its case. The involved nature of the SMCRC increase 
proposal shows just where the deregulators are 
heading. 


The ICC, now in a 30-day comment period, has 
asked for opinions on everything from how to treat 
the issue of labor productivity to whether the ICC 
should base its proposed rate of return on investment, 
equity, operating ratios, or some combination of these 
indicators. 


The addition of the CWPS commentary is a new 
twist to the deregulation game, which seems sure to 
directly affect not only the stability of the regulated 
trucking industry but the wages and working condi- 
ions of Teamsters Union members, if successful. 


While the problems of rate bureaus and assessing 
an adequate rate of return were precipitating fac- 
tors, in the end it comes down to taking potshots at 
a viable industry. ICC Chairman Daniel O’Neal made 
an interesting query in this regard during the hearing. 


“Faced with a very healthy industry in times of 
rising inflation, does the Commission have the public 
responsibility to be sure that some of those rising 
costs are absorbed by that healthy industry?” he 
asked. 


If that isn’t taking aim, what is? 

But while the would-be deregulators keep assailing 
today’s quality, cost conscious transportation system, 
the Teamsters Union and its spokesmen will remain 
vigilant—to present the facts, to protect our members, 
to maintain the industry. 
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The Teamsters Union stance on inflation 
is a growing subject of speculation among 
the media, with the National Master 


Freight: negotiations upcoming. Teamster 


General President Frank E. Fitzsimmons 
answered a few questions about this sub- 
ject for a Washington Star newspaper 
reporter last month. Excerpts from that 
interview appear below. _ 


Question: The Carter administration 
is going to target your master freight 
agreement as being the key to keep- 
ing inflation down. They haven't 
talked to you about your role in the 
anti-inflation program? 


Fitzsimmons: No, they’ve already 
targeted the situation. I’m sure you 
are aware of information of settle- 
ments that we hope to achieve in our 
negotiations. 


Q: What Carter wants to do is have 
labor unions decelerate their wage 
demands from what they got in 1976 
and 1977. Will the Teamsters, or can 
the Teamsters, decelerate their wage 
requests? 


A: I have to answer you one way. 
I've represented labor for some 40 
years now. I’ve got a commitment to 
our membership and have negotiated 
for them what was necessary to keep 
them competitive in the American 
way of life. And that’s what I intend 
to do in these forthcoming negotia- 
tions. We don’t make inflation, infla- 
tion is made. And the Teamsters 
Union contract won’t make a dent as 
far as inflation is concerned. I’m 
going to negotiate for whatever is 
necessary for my people. 


Q: The administration talks, though, 
of a contract settlement of about 7 
per cent a year. Is that at all realistic? 


A: To me, no. Not until inflation is 
down to that point, and then we’ve 
got to look at realities. 


Q: What other major issues do you 
see emerging in your contract talks? 
The rank and file seems to be partic- 


On Carter 
Administration’s 
Inflation 


Policy 


ularly upset by working conditions, 
long hours of work, no breaks, long 
hauls, things like that. Are these going 
to be major issues? 


A: As far as the trucking industry 
is concerned, on the basis of what 
and where the industry came from, 
the Federal Transportation Act ex- 
cused the trucking companies years 
ago from the 40-hour week due to the 
fact that trucks were running from 
one city to the other. There’s no way 
to go ahead and complete those runs 
in eight hours. The trucking industry 
actually pioneered in setting up the 
distribution system we have in this 
country today, and God forbid if any- 
thing ever happens to it. We went 
along on the basis of the 10-hour day 
with the road drivers. They were 
paid mileage between points. Their 
mileage today is over 23 cents a mile. 
And there were conditions. As for 
government, DOT and the ICC have 
recommended some new rules as far 
as hours of service are concerned. 


Q: How do you feel about it? 


A: Personally, I favor a shorter 
day for our road drivers. All the other 
people in our industry have eight-hour 
days. I favor a shorter day. However, 
you must remember, regardless of the 
criticism we get, if we shorten the 
driver’s day and the mileage he’s en- 
titled to under the law, we’re going 
to have to pick up the difference as 
far as wages are concerned. I presume 
everybody will say it’s inflationary, 
but I don’t look at it as inflationary 
because my drivers are making this 
kind of money. If they cut down the 
miles they can run in that time pe- 
riod, then I’m going to have to see 
that they get compensated. 


QO: Do you see the Carter adminis- 
tration trying to blackmail you into 
holding down wage increases? 


A: I don’t say the Carter adminis- 
tration. But I can tell you there’s no 
form of government, no part of gov- 


ernment, that’s going to blackmail this 
Union. 


Q: Do you think the Teamsters 
have a bad image with the public? 


A: I think as far as the Teamsters 
are concerned it’s the old story: “Hell, 
it must be true; it’s in the newspap- 


” 


ers. 


Q: Some members of the labor 
movement—-Meany and United Auto 
Workers President Douglas Fraser— 
say they see a new acrimonious climate 
developing between business and la- 
bor coming from the defeat of labor 
law reform. 


A: Under the laws of our country, 
a labor union has a right to organize, 
and people have got a right to join a 
union. I see nothing more than inten- 
sive activity by industry against la- 
bor unions and the working people 
of the United States in the wake of 
the defeat of the labor law reform 
bill. 


Q: Do you blame President Car- 
ter’s ineffectiveness for the defeat of 
that legislation? 


A: Oh, I can’t blame his effective- 
ness or ineffectiveness as far as de- 
feat is concerned. Frankly, you have 
to look at it this way: He hasn’t been 
too effective on any legislation. 


Q: What's your view of the overall 
State of organized labor and of the 
Teamsters in America today? 


A: As for organized labor, I think 
it’s weak. I think it has become more 
ineffective than it should be. As far 
as the Teamsters are concerned, re- 
gardless of the onslaught of the govy- 
ernment, the media and industry, we 
will survive. I don’t want to say there 
is a conspiracy, but it makes you 
awfully suspicious of what goes on. 
You’ve seen what happened to the 
coal miners. That union was destroyed 
by outside sources. 
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IBT Scholarship Application Due 


Applications for the 1978-1979 college scholarships are being accepted and should be submitted no later than 
November 30, 1978. 


The Fund, established by the 1966 convention of the International Brotherhood of Teamsters provides ten 
scholarships annually with a value of $6,000 each for use over a four-year period at the rate of $1,500 per year. 


Two scholarships are awarded in each of the five Area Conferences and are restricted to high school seniors 
who are the sons and daughters of Teamsters Union members who pursue an undergraduate degree at a college 
accredited by one of the six regional accrediting associations of the Council on Postsecondary Accreditation, or 
which has membership in the Association of Universities and Colleges of Canada. 


Recipients are selected on the basis of scholastic achievement, aptitude, personal qualifications and _ financial 
need by an impartial committee of college admission directors. 


In addition to the application form found in this issue of The International Teamster magazine, each ap- 
plicant must submit the following items by February 28, 1979. 


Financial Aid Form: By means of the information supplied on this form, the College Scholarship Service 
estimates a family’s ability to contribute financially to a student’s education. It is used by the Scholarship Selection 
Committee to determine the financial need of the applicant. Applicants should submit their Financial Aid Form 
to the College Scholarship Service at the earliest possible date to assure processing prior to the February 28, 1979 
Scholarship Program deadline. Normal processing time by the College Scholarship Service when no complications 
occur is a minimum of ten days. 


Test Scores: All applicants must submit an official transcript a; issued by the testing agency for one of the 
following tests: Scholastic Aptitude Test or American College Test. The International Brotherhood of Teamsters’ 
recipient code number for the Scholastic Aptitude Test is 0518 and for the American College Test is 0670. 


The tests may be taken during the applicant's junior or senior year but not later than December 9, 1978 
for the American College Test and no later than January 27, 1979 for the Scholastic Aptitude Test. The registra- 
tion closing dates for these two tests are November 10, 1978 and January 5, 1979 respectively. Applicants who 
choose to take the American College Test on February 10, 1979 run the risk of being disqualified as their test scores 
may not be available prior to the selection of Scholarship Fund finalists in early March 1979, No extensions to the 
Scholarship Fund deadline of February 28, 1979 will be granted for delays in reporting by either the College 
Entrance Examination Board or the American College Testing Program. 


Academic Record: This form is to be completed by the applicant’s high school. The counselor is to provide 
the student’s rank in class and a transcript of his high school grades through the junior year. 


When a high school does not rank its students, additional test requirements are imposed on the applicant. 
Such students must take three of the College Entrance Examination Board’s Admission Testing Program Achieve- 
ment Tests no later than January 1979. Two of the achievement tests are to consist of English Composition and 
Mathematics Level I or Il. The third test may be selected from the following five alternatives: American History 
and Social Science, Biology, Chemistry, European History and World Culture, Physics. 


Necessary forms and information pertaining to the above requirements will be sent to students upon receipt 
of their application, Receipt of all required material wil’ b> acknowledged promptly by the Scholarship Fund. Ap- 
plicants are expected to have all requirements on file with the Scholarship Fund no later than February 28, 1979. 
Failure to do so will result in disqualification. 


Applicants for this year’s scholarship competition must graduate during the 1978-1979 academic year, They 
must also be the son or daughter of a Teamster member who has not been suspended from membership in his 
Local Union for the twelve months preceding the application deadline of November 30, 1978. Sons and daughters 
of retired and deceased members are also eligible to apply. 


Financially dependent wards and stepchildren of Teamster members may apply. Sons and daughters of mem- 
bers who have deposited withdrawal cards within the twelve months preceding the application deadline are eligible 
if the member was not suspended from membership during the twelve months preceding his withdrawal as well 
as during the period since his return. 


High school students who are affiliated with the Union, but whose parents are not, are ineligible to apply. Sons 
and daughters of members who are on withdrawal but have not retired are also ineligible. 


Finally, dependents of International and subordinate organization officers and employees are not eligible to 
apply. 


Applications received after the November 30, 1978 deadline will be accepted for a reasonable period of time; 
however, it is impossible for the Scholarship Fund to provide such applicants with registration material for the re- 
quired tests prior to registration deadlines. Therefore, any applicant who submits his application in late Novem- 
ber or early December 1978 should note carefully the test dates stipulated. If the student has not already taken 
one of the required tests, most high schools should have the registration material which will be needed. 


Additional information on the Scholarships as well as other Teamster-sponsored scholarships may be obtained 
by writing to: International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 25 Louisiana Avenue, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20001. 


APPLICATION 
INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF TEAMSTERS 


SCHOLARSHIP FUND 


1978-1979 PROGRAM 


In order that you may fulfill the requirements and meet the deadlines of this program, your application should reach the 
Scholarship Fund not later than NOVEMBER 30, 1978. Failure to comply with this Regulation may result in your inability 
to have required material on file with the Scholarship Fund when finalists are selected. 


APPLICANT TO COMPLETE PAGES | AND 2: 


Name FJ JOOOODODODODOI ODODE sie ite nits ad 


; : Sh eee dress in the boxes provided. 
LAST (Do not include Jr., Il or II] with your last name) Place: only: One capital Metlen 


punctuation mark or numeral in 


qO0000oo000 of§F Shes 

sary. If both your parents be- 

FIRST (Use your given name, not a nickname) MIDDLE INITIAL long to the Teamsters Union, 
submit only one application. 


2 aves OOOOOoOoOoOogoooooooooo 
ooooooooesoooooooo0o0oo 
oo0o00 


ZAIPSCODE 


3. Date of Birth 


month day year 
A Sexan IMin(a) oke Le) Check if applicant is: Blind [] Deaf ( 


5. U.S. Social Security fe] ee [J—E] [| J—E] [ey ei Ey iS a SL iy Social Security 


Do not use Canadian Social Insurance numbers as they might duplicate a U.S. Social Security number of another 
applicant. 
6. Name and address of high school which you are attending: 
Name — 
q Address 


7. Expected date of high school graduation 1979 


month 


8. Early Admission Students: 


Check here if you are entering college on a full time basis in 1979 without completing high school. All early 
" admission students are required to attach the following to his application: 
1. A letter (may be a photostatic copy) from a college or university showing that you are under consideration as 
early admissions student. 
2. A letter from your high school principal attesting to your ability to carry college work without completing high 
school. 


9. Canadian Students: In 1979 I will complete (Check one): 
(_] Junior Matriculation (_] Senior Matriculation 


Note: You may apply for an International Brotherhood of Teamsters Scholarship only once. 
Do not apply until your last year of high school. 
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10. What college do you plan to attend? 
Please give full name and location of your schools. Do not use initials, abbreviations or popular names. 


Name City, State 


First choice 


Second choice 


11. Full name of Teamster parent 
(please print) 


Relationship (please check) Name and address of employer: 


a. Father 


asp) Mother 


c. Step-father* 


____. d. Step-mother* 


e. Guardian* 


___ f. Other—specify relationship:* 


* If you checked c, d, e or f the person indicated must be able to complete the statement in Item 13. 


12. Signed Date 


Teamster member 


Signed re ares Date - eae 
Applicant 


If you have checked 11 “a” or “b” above skip Item 13. If you checked 11 c, d, e or f the person indicated must be able 
to complete the statement in Item 13. 


13. I hereby certify that I provide in excess of 50% of the financial support of the applicant and that the applicant is my 
dependent for Federal income tax purposes. 


Signed—Teamster member 


Subscribed and sworn to before me this... —====SSE—SSCSs day ? Sree O7§: in 


the City (County) of — v ae _ in the State of — 


(Notary Public) 


My commission expires 


Seal 


UPON COMPLETION OF PAGES 1 AND 2, FORWARD THIS APPLICATION TO THE SECRETARY- 
TREASURER OF YOUR PARENT’S LOCAL UNION. THE SECRETARY-TREASURER WILL SEND THE APPLI- 
CATION DIRECTLY TO THE SCHOLARSHIP FUND, WHICH WILL ACKNOWLEDGE ITS RECEIPT WITHIN 
THREE WORKING DAYS AND ADVISE YOU OF ADDITIONAL REQUIREMENTS. 
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LOCAL UNION SECRETARY-TREASURER TO COMPLETE ITEMS 14-18. 


14. Teamster Local Union Number 


Address 


15. Area Conference Affiliation (check one): 


[] Canadian [] Central C) Eastern (] Southern (] Western 


16. I hereby certify that the Teamster member named in Item 11, Ledger Number * _______, is not and has not 
been an officer or employee of this Local Union and has not been suspended from membership (check one): 


a. ____ for a minimum of twelve consecutive months without taking a withdrawal card prior to Nov. 30, 1978, 
b. ____ for a minimum of twelve consecutive months without taking a withdrawal card prior to his retirement. 
c. for a minimum of twelve consecutive months without taking a withdrawal card prior to his death. 


d. since eae ___.______ after depositing his withdrawal card which was taken on 
date after 11-30-1977 
, and that during the twelve consecutive months prior to his withdrawal he was not an 


date 


officer or employee of this Local Union and was not suspended from membership. 


Chas since u after his transfer from Local Union ——___ _. Forward this application 
date after 11-30-1977 number 


to the specified Local for completion of Items 19, 20, 21. 


17. Signature of Secretary-Treasurer: 18. 


date 


Local Union Seal 


* If ledger numbers are not used for bookkeeping purposes, please substitute the member's Social Security number. 
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If Item 16-e has been checked, this section is to be completed by the Secretary-Treasurer of the specified Local Union. 


19. I hereby certify that the member named in Item 11, Ledger Number _______, was not an officer or employee 
of this Local Union and was not suspended from membership from eld until his transfer 
on Halt] 


21. Signature of Secretary-Treasurer: 


Teamster Local Union Number 


20. 


Local Union Seal date 


If the total months indicated in Items 16-e and 19 is less than 12 Items 22, 23 and 24 must be completed by a third Local 


Union. 

22. I hereby certify that the member named in Item 11, Ledger Number _________, was not an officer or employee 
of this Local Union and was not suspended from membership from ; 19 until’ his 
transfer on al 

24. Signature of Secretary-Treasurer: 
Teamster Local Union Number 
Pop 
Local Union Seal date 
* * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * 


ONCE THE SECRETARY-TREASURER’S SECTION IS COMPLETE 
FORWARD THIS APPLICATION DIRECTLY TO THE 
INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF TEAMSTERS SCHOLARSHIP FUND 
25 Louisiana Avenue, N.W. 

Washington, D.C. 20001 


TAKING THE INITIATIVE AMONG 


WORKERS 


“SECOND-CLASS status and deep 
despair come not from lack of sight 
but from lack of opportunity, lack of 
acceptance, lack of equal treatment 
under the law, and above all, lack of 
understanding.” 


So believe the National Federation 
of the Blind (NFB) and its members. 

Teamster Local 100 in Cincinnati, 
Ohio, apparently shares NFB’s belief. 

The Ohio local recently struck an 
unprecedented blow for blind inde- 
pendence when it won the right to 
represent workers at the Cincinnati 
Association of the Blind, a sheltered 
workshop providing employment for 
the blind, after an intense organizing 
campaign and a successful NLRB- 
conducted election. 

Speaking of that victory, IBT Ware- 
house Director John Greeley told 
3,000 delegates to NFB’s national con- 
vention last month in Baltimore, Md., 
that the Teamsters hope the win is only 
the “first of many more to come.” 

That was what the delegates wanted 
to hear. NFB seeks better oppor- 
tunities for the blind—through pub- 
lic education, government and legis- 
lative action. It sees unionization, es- 
pecially among workers at sheltered 
workshops, as the best course of ac- 
tion open to the blind to achieve de- 
cent working conditions, reasonable 
wages and an end to exploitation. 

That such exploitation still exists 
was evidenced by Greeley’s tale of 
the campaign. 

The organizing drive began at the 
association last year, after NFB offi- 
cials contacted the Teamsters for help. 
At the time, most of the employees at 
the association’s sheltered workshop 
were making $1.49, but some earned 


as little as 58¢—all far below the min- 


imum wage of $2.65 (allowable under 


a special Labor Department exemp- 
tion that permits workshops to pay 
sub-minimum wages). 

The successful campaign began as 
the result of a 1976 change in Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board (NLRB) 
policy, to permit self-organization on 
the part of sheltered workshop em- 
ployees, This meant that for the first 
time in history, these workers gained 
the right, if they chose to exercise it, 
to bargain with their employers over 
wages, hours and working conditions. 

In an election on June 7, 1978, the 
“clients” at the Cincinnati workshop 
exercised that right, and voted to go 
Teamster by a 44 to 35 vote margin. 

The entire campaign, Greeley told 
the delegates, bore the marks of the 
classic union-employer confrontations 
of old. “Here were workers prevented, 
because their employer maintained 
they were ‘clients’ needing protection, 
from earning even the minimum 
wage,” Greeley noted. 

“Just a few of the other benefits the 
workshop decided its blind employees 
didn’t need were a pension plan, 
seniority provisions, layoff notice, over- 
time pay, sickness or accident benefits, 
insurance coverage, grievance proced- 
ures or a host of other benefits nor- 
mally accorded workers,” he added. 

“Does your employer see to it that 
your landlord, the gas company, and 
your grocery store give you special 
low prices to go with your special 
low wages?” Greeley queried. This 


was one key question Local 100 asked 
workers during the campaign. The 
answer, of course, was ‘no’ and that 
was enough to sway many of the 
workers involved. 

““We came to the Teamsters because 
they have plenty of guts and they 
won't back away,’” Greeley said NFB’s 
treasurer Richard Edlund told him. 

“Well, so did the employees of the 
Cincinnati workshop. As Jerry Kiser, 
president of Local 100, had noted 
earlier, ‘they were tired of being taken 
advantage of, and that showed in 
their vote of confidence for the 
Teamsters.’ ” 

The campaign itself created many 
unique problems for organizers and 
NLRB officials. How, for example, do 
you guarantee a secret ballot when 
the workers can’t see the ballot? That 
problem was solved by giving workers 
cassette recordings explaining about 
the election, by using the public ad- 
dress system at the workshop to read 
the election notice, and by devising 
special ballots. An NLRB official said 
conducting the election among the 
blind and using cassettes to dissemi- 
nate information were both firsts for 
the Cincinnati office. 

Perhaps it’s well that they worked 
the bugs out. After Greeley’s com- 
ments the delegates gave him repeated 
ovations, and passed resolutions of 
support for both Teamster efforts, and 
for the “strong and enthusiastic sup- 
port” given. the Cincinnati organizing 
drive by Kiser, Local 100 Business 
Agent Ken Watson, Jr., and J.C. 26 
Organizer Dallas Barnes. NFB was 
inundated with inquiries from other 
workshops asking when the Teamsters 
were going to organize them. So this 
victory may only be the first step of 
many. As Greeley said, “the Team- 
sters hope so.” 
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Over the past nine years, TITAN—the 
Teamster Information Terminal and Ac- 
counting Network—has grown from a 
small pilot project to a major operating 
tool of the International Union and its 
affiliates. Today, with more than half the 
IBT’s local unions utilizing the system, 
let’s look at TITAN’s progress, what’s 
happening with it, and what lies ahead. 


oe 
/ TITAN. : 
z ALREADY AN INTEGRAL \ 
| PART OF THE IBT 
1 


EVERYDAY LEARNS TO 
, DO MORE TO HELP 
THE MEMBERSHIP. 


TITAN, the Teamster Information Terminal and 
Accounting Network, has in the two years 
since International Teamster last reported on it, 
continued expanding and, in fact, has far sur- 
passed the hopes of the International Union staff 
who designed the equipment, engineered its im- 
plementation and have made it fully operational. 


Just two years ago, 100 local unions with 
350,000 members were utilizing the equipment, 
shortly after a mandate by 1976 IBT convention 
delegates gave the International Union the green 
light to proceed with completing the project. 


Today, the efficient, high speed communica- 
tions network is utilized by 375 local unions 
(more than half the Teamster affiliates) which 
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service more than 1.3 million Teamsters Union 
members. 


TITAN stores information the locals need to 
better service their members . . . answers their 
requests for information . . . performs endless 
clerical and accounting chores—and can provide 
the answers in seconds. 


Adapted to local union needs in the space 
age, TITAN has immeasurably aided Teamster 
locals through its advanced technology and many 
design innovations. The system remains so unique 
that many of its capabilities still far surpass those 
of industry in general. 


Members, especially, have benefitted from 
TITAN’s use. They now have more frequent 
communication with the local, stay better in- 
formed, enjoy the results of the efficient book- 
keeping system when their dues and fees are 
recorded promptly and accurately, and even en- 
joy the benefits as they read this magazine, which 
was sent out, using a mailing list TITAN helps 
keep accurate. 


In days when we all sometimes have problems 
getting computer snafus unsnarled, be they from 
creditors or the local school system, TITAN 
remains remarkably trouble-free. 


It works—and works well—routinely answer- 
ing the needs of affiliated locals, easing their 
administrative burdens and paperwork flow. 


Despite TITAN’s present complexity and the 
many functions it already performs for participat- 
ing IBT locals, it has yet to reach its ultimate 
capability or its full potential. Every day it be- 
comes more useful. 


At its present rate of growth, all members of 
the International Brotherhood of Teamsters will 
have access to the system by 1980, well ahead 
of the original schedule. Two years ago, General 
Secretary-Treasurer Ray Schoessling told conven- 
tion delegates that he hoped to convert 100 locals 
a year to TITAN. Last year, 154 local unions 
were added to the system. So far in 1978, 119 
have joined. So the parade of progress continues. 


Consider, too, TITAN’s present workload: 
© In an average 14-hour day, 40 million char- 


acters of information fly across these communi- 
cations lines, as TITAN processes local union 
requests and sends back the answers instantane- 
ously. 


e It is capable of kicking out about 185,000 
total jobs a day, ranging from a single four- 
second response on an information inquiry to long 
and complex jobs such as printing entire rosters. 


TITAN is a tremendous success and does a 
fantastic job. 


Despite this, the IBT headquarters staff still 
seeks to make TITAN more useful, and every 
day continues to explore its potential and increase 
its capabilities, all to make it serve the member- 
ship better. 


It already is proving useful in, local union 
political activities as an aid in voter registration 
and get-out-the-vote campaigns. 


Eventually it may be able to keep track of 
fringe benefits nationwide, and offer compari- 
sons of health and welfare benefits and dues to 
help locals ensure equitable treatment of all 
their members. 


It may be able to offer statistical information 
on the composition of the membership at a 
finger’s touch. 


TITAN has the potential of providing informa- 
tion from the IBT’s bank of contracts and other 
vital economic material that will help the local 
unions in collective bargaining. 


Where today’s performance level ranges be- 
tween 96%-99%, the International Union would 
like to achieve 100% performance capability— 
and plans to do so. 


Two years ago, TITAN’s goal was to get 
all Teamster locals who sought TITAN on the 
system as rapidly as possible. Now, that is close 
to becoming a reality, or will be in 1980. 


TITAN’s future is quickly becoming our “to- 
day,” and it appears it will be a better one, for 
all the advantages this unique Teamster-designed 
equipment offers IBT local unions and the mem- 
bership. With it, we can advance together into the 
space age. 
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CONSIDERING the hundreds of 
thousands of books most public 
libraries contain, what happens when 
they all must be moved? That problem, 
faced recently by the Allentown, Pa., 
public library, was solved by turning 
to Teamsters Union members in the 
community. 

As the library prepared to move in- 
to contemporary new glass-and-brick 
facilities, Local 773 officers and their 
members volunteered to move the 
books and materials. 

The Teamster effort, headed by 
Stephen Banus, Local 773’s secretary- 
treasurer, and Al Abruzzi, its president, 
began at the request of former truck- 
ing industry executive Cy Gutman. 
Through the volunteer effort, the li- 
brary was saved about $40,000 in 
moving costs. 

The move became a real community 
project for the Teamsters and the li- 
brary staff, as in two recent maneu- 
vers, they jointly worked to relocate 
the facilities. 

First to go were more than 50,000 
magazines, 20,000 books and 283 sec- 
tions of shelving from the library’s 
stored collection which 40 IBT mem- 
bers hauled to the new building in a 
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Out of the old . .. 


trial run. “It was a really good way 
for us to get ready for the big one,” 
Library Director Mrs. Kathryn Step- 
hanoff said. 

Finally, on July 15, came the big 
move. More than 200 Teamsters, 
decked out in Teamster T-shirts, sup- 
plied the manpower that transferred 
the remainder of the 200,000 books 
and other materials from old structure 
to new. 

They were helped in the effort by 
two area packaging firms who sup- 
plied cardboard cartons and by area 
businesses and trucking firms who lent 
the Teamsters their tractor-trailers for 
the day. A local fast-food chain kept 
things going by providing free snacks 
for the workers along the way. 

Together, they did a fantastic job. 
“They (the Teamsters) were glad they 
had the opportunity to do the job. 
We're really pleased,” said Abruzzi. 

So was the library staff. “The peo- 
ple at the library have been much im- 
pressed with their skill and under- 
standing of what is involved and we 
are delighted to have the Teamsters 
handling this tremendously difficult 
project,” Mrs. Stephanoff said. 

The move itself took just about 


MOVING DAY IN 


three hours and forty minutes. Then 
the Teamsters stayed on to do more 
“heavy” work shifting boxes to the 
appropriate shelf areas, where they 
were unloaded. 


The cost of the move? Nothing. 

In addition to the Local 773 mem- 
bers who made the move possible, 
Teamster officials who joined Abruzzi 
and Banus in spearheading it in- 
cluded: Richard Hontz, vice president; 
Robert MacDonald, recording secre- 
tary; Forrest Spohn, N. Chuck Ber- 
nard, and Donald Hartzell, trustees; 
and Frank Caskie, Howard Hontz, 
Anthony Molinaro and Edward Ton- 
kay, business agents of the local, who 
helped recruit 200 volunteers from 
among the local’s 7,000 members. 


The library board was especially 
grateful for the Teamsters’ effort. 
“This move by the Teamsters ranks as 
one of the most significant contribu- 
tions to this entire project,” said Wil- 
liam M. Jackson, president of the 
board. 


Noting that the weather had looked 
threatening as the move began but 
later cleared, Mrs. Stephanoff teased, 
“God must be a Teamster.” 
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Part of the Teamster contingent. With Library Director, Mrs. Kathryn Stephanoff 
in center, are Local 773 officers, including Secretary-Treasurer Stephen Banus 
(second from her on right) and President Al Abruzzi (second from her on left). 
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HOW DO you cope with grief when 
you aren’t even able to make funeral 
arrangements after a loved one dies 
and cannot understand the condol- 
ences and other expressions of sym- 
pathy being voiced? 

Concern for the deaf, who often 
find themselves in this situation, 
prompted Teamster Robert A. Wein- 
stein, a funeral director and member 
of Teamster Local 727, to organize 
Chicago’s first ever death education 
seminar for the deaf. 

Long aware of the special problems 
the hearing-impaired have in express- 
ing grief and dealing with death, 
Weinstein came up with the unusual 
program after previously learning sign 
language to be able to serve the deaf 
for his employer, Piser Memorial 
Chapels. 


“Expected or unexpected, death is 
traumatic. But those who can hear 
words of comfort and sympathy have 
one important way to cope with grief,” 
Weinstein noted. The deaf don’t have 
this outlet. 

More than 250 persons attended the 
session, offered both orally and in sign 
language at Piser’s facility in Skokie, 
Ill. 

The seminar provided practical in- 
formation on funeral procedures and 
coping with loss, and examined reli- 
gious views of death. 

Speakers included Rabbi Douglas 
Goldhamer of Congregation Bene 
Shalom of the Hebrew Assn. of the 
Deaf, who has ‘signed’ TV news for 
the deaf; Psychologist/ Auther Audrey 
Gorden, former psychiatirc assistant 
to Dr. Elisabeth Kubler-Ross (a pio 
neering researcher on the subject of 
death and dying); and Rev. Joseph 
Mulcrone, director of the Chicago 
Catholic Assn. of the Deaf, along with 
Weinstein. Joseph S. Roth and Sey- 
mour Mandel of Piser were the mod- 
erators. 
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WAVE 


CONCERNED FOR 


THE 


Following the lecture, those in the 
audience toured Piser’s facilities while 
the entire operation was explained by 
five signing interpreters, and partici- 
pated in a question-and-answer ses- 
sion during which they could voice 
individual concerns. 

The unique program was enthusi- 
astically received by participants, and 
as Weinstein notes, was videotaped for 
possible future use by other interested 
groups. 

All four Piser locations are staffed 
with Local 727 members—from the 
chauffeurs to the funeral directors. 
Through unique programs such as 
these, they are demonstrating their 
individual concern for the community 
and for those constrained by handi- 
caps within it. 


Gutsy Teamster Keeps On Truckin’ 


YOU CAN'T keep a good Teamster 
down, as Portland, Ore. Local 81 
member Albert Huntley proves. 
Huntley, a Teamster since 1955, 
was the victim of a disabling accident 
last August while loading a piggy-back 


trailer for his employer, Pacific Motor 
Trucking. 

While he was backing down a string 
of railroad cars, unknown to the 
Teamster a brake shoe was acciden- 
tally dislodging under a trailer stan- 


At left, Huntley dis- 
plays the style that’s 
making him famous, 
as he “pops a 
wheelie’”’ just to show 
everyone how it’s 
done. 


After showing Portland Local 81 officers around his specially equipped van, 


Teamster Alfred Huntley receives a Teamster jacket, his withdrawal card, and 
the first of his disability retirement checks. Shown from left to right are: Huntley, 
Local 81 President Walt LaChappelle, Secretary-Treasurer Jack Alexander and 


Business Representative Eldon Allen. 


: TEAMSTERS 


chion. As Huntley maneuvered back 
to load the trailer, one of his differen- 
tials struck the stanchion which was 


‘about eight inches above the deck of 


the railroad car. The blow knocked 
Huntley’s left door open. 

As he reached out to shut the door, 
a second differential struck it, hurtling 
Huntley 11 feet to the ground. That 
fall, which shattered his backbone, 
instantly paralyzed him from the waist 
down. 

After four months of hospitalization 
and several operations to fuse five 
vertebrae, Huntley faced the fact that 
he was a paraplegic. 

Where others might have felt de- 
feated or bitter, Huntley accepted the 
new challenge and began fighting to 
overcome the handicap. 

Last March, accompanied by his 
wife Virginia, he flew to Craig Hos- 
pital in Denver, Colo., one of the 
finest rehabilitation centers in the 
world for spinal injury cases. There 
he learned to get around in a wheel- 
chair and do exercises that would keep 
him physically fit. 

Arriving back home in Portland, 
Huntley traded one of his cars for a 
van, which Pacific Motor Trucking 
promptly equipped with a RICON 
lift, an MPS control system, and a 
special seat and gear-shift system. 

Disdaining formal instruction, the 
veteran driver set about learning how 
to maneuver around in his van and 
operate the special equipment. 

Today, he’s getting around just fine. 
Traveling with his wheelchair behind 
the front seat, it’s become an easy 


_ Maneuver to swivel around—and using 


the retractable, rising seat—to slide 
from it to the wheelchair. 

After maneuvering his wheelchair 
on to the lift, he throws a switch to 
get out of the van, the van door 
smoothly slides open and the lift 
moves out and down, delivering Hunt- 
ley to the curbside. After tilting his 
chair at a precarious angle, or “pop- 
ping a wheelie” as the kids call it, the 
Teamster’s wheeling on his way. 

What’s ahead for Huntley? Well, 
he plans on staying busy. Before driv- 
ing trucks, he was a public accountant. 
Falling back on that training, he is 
now special assistant in the Claims 
Department of Pacific Motor Truck- 
ing. There he undoubtedly will con- 
tinue displaying the same initiative 
and determination that so mark him 
as a true Teamster. 
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VOTING 


CONGRESSIONAL 


RECORD 


95th CONGRESS 


WITH Election Day, 1978, fast approaching, International Teamster this month publishes the voting 
records of the 100 Senators and 435 Representatives who make the legislative decisions concern- 


ing our lives. 


Following is a selection of votes from the first session of Congress, which taken together give 
a fair indication of each legislator’s support for issues important to labor and working men and 


women 


So you’ll know how your legislators voted, and whether that vote was in your best interests, 
each vote has been rated R (Right), W (Wrong), A (Absent for vote), or X (Current officeholder not 
in office at the time of the vote). 


The Teamsters’ Legislative Department urges you to consider this record as you vote on No- 


vember 7. 


IN THE 


1. LABOR LAW REFORM 


The fourth attempt to close debate and end the filibuster 
on the Labor Law Reform Bill, S. 2467 failed 58-41. 


A correct vote was ‘for’ the cloture motion. 


2. LABOR LAW REFORM 


The first attempt to close debate and end the filibuster 
on the Labor Law Reform Bill, S. 2467 failed 47-42. Sixty 
votes are required to end the filibuster. 


A correct vote was ‘for’ the cloture motion. 


3. MINIMUM WAGE 


The Minimum Wage Bill passed the Senate by a vote of 
63-24, H.R. 3744 increased the minimum wage over a 
three year period. 


A correct vote was ‘for’ this bill. 


4. MINIMUM WAGE—Youth Subminimum 


An amendment to H.R. 3744, the Minimum Wage Bill, 
to allow employers to pay a subminimum wage to young 
people. It was defeated by a vote of 49-44. 


A correct vote was ‘against’ this amendment. 


5. SAFETY IN THE WORKPLACE 
A motion to table and kill an amendment to H.R. 11445, 
the Small Business Administration Bill. The amendment 
would exempt small businesses that have 10 or fewer em- 
ployees and an injury rate of 7 per 100 full-time workers 
from OSHA protection. The motion to table failed 51-42. 
A correct vote was ‘for’ the motion to table. 
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SENATE 


6. JOB LOSS PROTECTION 

An amendment to S. 2493, the Airline Deregulation Bill, 
to give job hiring priority rather than compensation to em- 
ployees who lose their jobs because of the provisions of 
this legislation. It was defeated by a vote of 48-43. 


A correct vote was ‘against’ this amendment. 


7. NATURAL GAS PRICING 


A procedural motion to table an amendment to S. 2104 
to deregulate the price of new natural gas. The motion to 
table failed by a vote of 52-46. 


A correct vote was ‘for’ the motion to table. 


8. ENERGY TAXES 


An amendment to H.R. 5263, the Energy Tax Bill. It 
sought to delete from the bill a section that would in effect 
prohibit a fair return of any energy taxes to the public. 
The amendment was defeated 56-38. 


A correct vote was ‘for’ the amendment to delete. 


Key to Symbols 


Voted Right or was Paired Right. 
Voted Wrong or was Paired Wrong. 
Absent and not paired. 

Not in office. 
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ALABAMA 
Allen (D) 
Sparkman (D) 
ALASKA 
Gravel (D) 
Stevens (R) 
ARIZONA 
DeConcini (D) 
Goldwater (R) 
ARKANSAS 
Bumpers (D) 
Hodges (D) 
CALIFORNIA 
Cranston (D) 
Hayakawa (R) 
COLORADO 
Hart (D) 
Haskell (D) 
CONNECTICUT 


Ribicoff (D) 
Weicker (R) 


DELAWARE 
Biden (D) 
Roth (R) 
FLORIDA 
Chiles (D) 
Stone (D) 
GEORGIA 
Nunn (D) 
Talmadge (D) 
HAWAII 
Inouye (D) 
Matsunaga (D) 
IDAHO 
Church (D) 
McClure (R) 


ILLINOIS 


Stevenson (D) 
Percy (R) 


INDIANA 


Bayh (D) 
Lugar (R) 


IOWA 
Clark (D) 
Culver (D) 


KANSAS 


Dole (R) 
Pearson (R) 
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KENTUCKY 


Ford (D) 
Huddleston (D) 


LOUISIANA 
Johnston (D) 


Long (D) 


MAINE 


Hathaway (D) 
Muskie (D) 


MARYLAND 


Sarbanes (D) 
Mathias (R) 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Kennedy (D) 
Brooke (R) 
MICHIGAN 
Riegle (D) 
Griffin (R) 
MINNESOTA 


Anderson (D) 
Humphrey (D) 


MISSISSIPPI 
Eastland (D) 


Stennis (D) 


MISSOURI 


Eagleton (D) 
Danforth (R) 


MONTANA 


Melcher (D) 
Hatfield (D) 


NEBRASKA 
Zorinsky (D) 
Curtis (R) 
NEVADA 


Cannon (D) 
Laxalt (R) 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Durkin (D) 
McIntyre (D) 


NEW JERSEY 


Williams (D) 
Case (R) 


NEW MEXICO 


Domenici (R) 
Schmitt (R) 


NEW YORK 


Moynihan (D) 
Javits (R) 
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NORTH CAROLINA 


Morgan (D) A w w Ww W WwW R R 
Helms (R) Ww w Ww w w w WwW WwW 
NORTH DAKOTA 

Burdick (D) R R R R R R R R 
Young (R) w w Ww w Ww w w ia 
OHIO 

Glenn (D) R R R R R w R R 
Metzenbaum (D) R R R R R R R R 
OKLAHOMA 

Bartlett (R) w Ww w WwW w w w w 
Bellmon (R) VW OWE A w w w W W 
OREGON 

Hatfield (R) R R R w Ww w w Ww 
Packwood (R) R R R R A A w w 
PENNSYLVANIA 

Heinz (R) R w R R R R w w 
Schweiker (R) R R R w R R w w 
RHODE ISLAND 

Pell (D) R R R R R R R R 
Chafee (R) R R R w R wow Ow 
SOUTH CAROLINA 

Hollings (D) w WwW R WW =a R R 
Thurmond (R) w w R A Ae aaa 4 JERR, AM 4d 
SOUTH DAKOTA 

Abourezk (D) R A A R A A R R 
McGovern (D) R R R R R A R A 
TENNESSEE 

Sasser (D) R R R R w Ww R w 
Baker (R) w w R w w w w w 


TEXAS 

Bentsen (D) w WwW R R w w Ww WwW 
Tower (R) w www w Ww Ww W 
UTAH 

Garn (R) Wo SW WW WW er ey 
Hatch (R) WE WW WE We eV ye em vy 
VERMONT 

Leahy (D) R R R R R R R R 
Stafford (R) R w R R R R w w 
VIRGINIA 

Byrd (*) w w Ww ww Ww Ww Ww W 
Scott (R) w w Ww W W R w w 
WASHINGTON 

Jackson (D) R R R R R R R R 
Magnuson (D) R A R R R R R R 
WEST VIRGINIA 

Byrd (D) R R R R R w R Ww 
Randolph (D) R R R R w w Ww WwW 
WISCONSIN 

Nelson (D) R R R R R R R R 
Proxmire (D) R R R R R R R R 
WYOMING 

Hansen (R) WV WIR ORES VW A: 
Wallop (R) WI WE SN WE tel 


* Byrd elected as an independent. 


Key to Symbols 


Voted Right or was Paired Right. 
Voted Wrong or was Paired Wrong. 
Absent and not paired. 

Not in office. 


x>s7 


IN THE 


1. LABOR LAW REFORM—Final Passage 

Vote on final passage of H.R. 8410. It passed by a vote 
of 257-163. 

A correct vote was ‘for’ passage. 


2. LABOR LAW REFORM—Equal Access 

An amendment to delete the equal access provisions of 
H.R. 8410, the Labor Law Reform Bill. It was defeated 
247-168. 

A correct vote was ‘against’ this amendment. 


3. COMMON SITUS PICKETING 

Vote on final passage of H.R. 4250, the Common Situs 
Picketing Bill. This bill would have given craft unions the 
same rights on the picket line that industrial unions have. 
The bill was defeated by a vote of 217-205. 

A correct vote was ‘for’ passage of the bill. 


4. MINIMUM WAGE—Indexing 

An amendment to H.R. 3744, the Minimum Wage Bill, 
to delete from the bill the provisions which fixed the in- 
creases in the minimum wage to the cost of living. It passed 
223-193. 

A correct vote was ‘against’ this amendment. 
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HOUSE 


5. MINIMUM WAGE—Youth Subminimum 

An amendment to the Minimum Wage Bill to allow em- 
ployers to pay a subminimum wage to young people. It 
was defeated 211-210. 

A correct vote was ‘against’ this amendment. 


6. SAFETY IN THE WORKPLACE 

An amendment to the Labor-HEW Appropriations Bill, 
H.R. 12929, to reduce the 1979 OSHA funding by $28.4 
million. It passed 201-179. 

A correct vote was ‘against’ this amendment. 


7. POSTAL SERVICE ACT 

An amendment to H.R. 7700, Postal Service Act, to 
prohibit a further increase in the subsidy to parcel post 
delivery, thereby undercutting the private parcel delivery 
rates. It was defeated 257-147. 

A correct vote was ‘against’ this amendment. 
8. NATURAL GAS DEREGULATION 

An amendment to H.R. 8444, the National Energy Pol- 
icy Act, to deregulate the price of new natural gas. It was 
defeated 227-199. 

A correct vote was ‘against’ this amendment. 


ALABAMA 


- Edwards (R) 
- Dickinson (R) 
. Nichols (D) 

. Bevill (D) 

. Flippo (D) 

.» Buchanan (R) 
. Flowers (D) 


NAW N 


ALASKA 
AL Young (R} 


ARIZONA 


1. Rhodes (R) 
2. Udall (D) 
3. Stump (D) 
4. Rudd (R) 


ARKANSAS 


1, Alexander (D) 
2. Tucker (D) 


3. Hammerschmidt (R) 


4. Thornton (D) 


CALIFORNIA 


. Johnson (D) 

. Clausen (R) 

. Moss (D) 

. Leggett (D) 
Burton, J. (D) 
. Burton, P. (D) 
. Miller (D) 

» Dellums (D) 

. Stark (D) 

10, Edwards (D) 
11. Ryan (D) 

12. McCloskey (R) 
13. Mineta (D) 
14, McFall (D) 
15. Sisk (D) 

16. Panetta (D) 
17. Krebs (D) 

18. Ketchum (R) 


PRPAAMNEWN 


19, Lagomarsino (R) 


20. Goldwater (R) 
21. Corman (D) 
22. Moorhead (R) 
23. Beilenson (D) 
24. Waxman (D) 
25. Roybal (D) 
26. Rousselot (R) 
27. Dornan (R) 
28. Burke (D) 
29. Hawkins (D) 
3%. Danielson (D) 


31, Wilson, C. H. (D) 


32. Anderson (D) 
33. Clawson (R) 
34. Hannaford (D) 
35. Lloyd (D) 

36. Brown (D) 
37. Pettis (R) 

38. Patterson (D) 
39. Wiggins (R) 
40. Badham (R) 
41. Wilson, B. (R) 


42. Van Deerlin (D) 


43. Burgener (R) 


COLORADO 


. Schroeder (D) 
. Wirth (D) 

. Evans (D) 

. Johnson (R) 

. Armstrong (R) 


NaoOne 


CONNECTICUT 


. Cotter (D) 

. Dodd (D) 

. Giamo (D) 

. McKinney (R) 
. Sarasin (R) 

» Moffett (D) 
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DELAWARE 
AL Evans (R) 


FLORIDA 


WOAIAMEWN 


. Sikes (D) 

. Fuqua (D) 

. Bennett (D) 
. Chappell (D) 
. Kelly (R) 

. Young (R) 

+ Gibbons (D) 
. Ireland (D) 
. Frey (R) 

. Bafalis (R) 

- Rogers (D) 
. Burke (R) 

. Lehman (D) 
. Pepper (D) 
. Fascell (D) 


GEORGIA 


_ 


SeEBNIAMNaone 


- Ginn (D) 

. Mathis (D) 
. Brinkley (D) 
. Levitas (D) 
. Fowler (D) 
. Flynt (D) 


McDonald (D) 


. Evans (D) 
. Jenkins (D) 
. Barnard (D) 


HAWAII 


1. 
2. 


Heftel (D) 
Akaka (D) 


IDAHO 


1. 
2. 


Symms (R) 
Hansen (R) 


ILLINOIS 


CRIA ER WN = 


- Metcalfe (D) 
. Murphy (D) 

. Russo (D) 

. Derwinski (R) 
. Fary (D) 

.» Hyde (R) 

+ Collins (D) 

. Rostenkowski (D) 
. Yates (D) 

. Mikva (D) 

- Annunzio (D) 
. Crane (R) 

. McCiory (R) 
. Erlenborn (R) 
. Corcoran (R) 
. Anderson (R) 
. O’Brien (R) 

» Michel (R) 

. Railsback (R) 
. Findley (R) 

. Madigan (R) 
. Shipley (D) 

. Price (D) 

. Simon (D) 


INDIANA 


RSOCRIAMNAWN 


_ 


. Benjamin (D) 
. Fithian (D) 

. Brademas (D) 
. Quayle (R) 

+ Hillis (R) 

. Evans (D) 

- Myers (R) 

. Cornwell (D) 

. Hamilton (D) 
. Sharp (D) 

. Jacobs (D) 


IOWA 


AWaWd- 


- Leach (R) 

- Blouin (D) 
. Grassley (R) 
. Smith (D) 

- Harkin (D) 
. Bedell (D) 
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KANSAS 
. Sebelius (R) 


UPON 
= 
5 
I 
aS 
ts] 
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. Skubitz (R) 


KENTUCKY 


1. Hubbard (D) 

2. Natcher (D) 

3. Mazzoli (D) 

4, Snyder (R) 

. Carter (R) 

. Breckinridge (D) 
. Perkins (D) 


SAW 


LOUISIANA 


1, Livingston (R) 
2. Boggs (D) 

3. Treen (R) 

4. Waggonner (D) 
5. Huckaby (D) 
6. Moore (R) 

7. Breaux (D) 

8. Long (D) 


MAINE 


1. Emery (R) 
2. Cohen (R) 


MARYLAND 


. Bauman (R) 
. Long (D) 

.» Mikulski (D) 
. Holt (R) 

. Spellman (D) 
. Byron (D) 

- Mitchell (D} 
. Steers (R) 


SAAMawN 


MASSACHUSETTS 


. Conte (R) 

- Boland (D) 
. Early (D) 
Drinan (D) 
. Tsongas (D) 
. Harrington (D) 
. Markey (D) 
. O'Neill (D) 
. Moakley (D) 
10. Heckler (R) 
11. Burke (D) 
12, Studds (D) 


CROAIAMNEWN 


MICHIGAN 


. Conyers (D) 

. Pursell (R) 
Brown (R) 

. Stockman (R) 
. Sawyer (R) 

. Carr (D) 

. Kildee (D) 

. Traxler (D) 

. Vander Jagt (R) 
10. Cederberg (R) 
11. Ruppe (R) 

12. Bonior (D) 

13. Diggs (D) 

14, Nedzi (D) 

15. Ford (D) 

16. Dingell (D) 
17. Brodhead (D) 
18. Blanchard (D) 
19. Broomfield (R) 


CONAN SYN 


MINNESOTA 


+ Quie (R) 

. Hagedorn (R) 
. Frenzel (R) 

. Vento (D) 

. Fraser (D) 

. Nolan (D) 

. Stangeland (R) 
. Oberstar (D) 


SIAM AaAWN 


MISSISSIPPI 


1. Whitten (D) 

2. Bowen (D) 

3. Montgomery (D) 
4. Cochran (R) 

5. Lott (R) 
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MISSOURI 


1. Clay (D) 

2. Young (D) 
3. Gephardt (D) 
4. Skelton (D) 
. Bolling (D) 

. Coleman (R) 
. Taylor (R) 

- Ichord (D) 

. Volkmer (D) 
. Burlison (D) 


Senrmsan 


_ 


MONTANA 


1. Baucus (D) 
2. Marlenee (R) 


NEBRASKA 


1. Thone (R) 
2. Cavanaugh (D) 
3. Smith (R) 


NEVADA 
AL Santini (D) 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


1. D’Amours (D) 
2. Cleveland (R) 


NEW JERSEY 


- Florio (D) 

. Hughes (D) 

. Howard (D) 

. Thompson (D) 
. Fenwick (R) 

. Forsythe (R) 
. Maguire (D) 

. Roe (D) 

. Hollenbeck (R) 
10. Rodino (D) 
11. Minish (D) 
12. Rinaldo (R) 
13. Meyner (D) 
14. LeFante (D) 
15, Patten (D) 


CeSIAM AWN 


NEW MEXICO 


1. Lujan (R) 
2. Runnels (D) 


NEW YORK 


- Pike (D) 

. Downey (D) 
. Ambro (D) 

. Lent (R) 

- Wydler (R) 

. Wolff (D) 

. Addabbo (D) 
. Rosenthal (D) 
. Delaney (D) 
10. Biaggi (D) 
11. Scheuer (D) 
12. Chisholm (D) 
13. Solarz (D) 
14. Richmond (D) 
15. Zeferetti (D) 
16. Holtzman (D) 
17. Murphy (D) 
18. Green (R)! 
19. Rangel (D) 
20. Weiss (D) 
21. Garcia (D) 
22. Bingham (D) 
23. Caputo (R) 
24. Ottinger (D) 
25. Fish (R) 

26. Gilman (R) 
27. McHugh (D) 
28. Stratton (D) 
29. Pattison (D) 
30. McEwen (R) 
31. Mitchell (R) 
32. Hanley (D) 
33. Walsh (R) 
34. Horton (R) 
35. Conable (R) 
36. LaFalce (D) 
37. Nowak (D) 
38. Kemp (R) 
39. Lundine (D) 
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NORTH CAROLINA 


- Jones (D) 

» Fountain (D) 
. Whitley (D) 
. Andrews (D) 
Neal (D) 

. Preyer (D) 

+ Rose (D) 

. Hefner (D) 

. Martin (R) 
10. Broybill (R) 
11. Gudger (D) 


CSN AM EWN 


NORTH DAKOTA 
AL Andrews (R) 


OHIO 


1, Gradison (R) 
2. Luken (D) 

3. Whalen (R) 
4. Guyer (R) 

5. Latta (R) 

6. Harsha (R) 
7. Brown (R) 

8. Kindness (R) 
9. Ashley (D) 
10. Miller (R) 
11. Stanton (R) 
12. Devine (R) 
13. Pease (D) 
14. Seiberling (D) 
15. Wylie (R) 
16. Regula (R) 
17. Ashbrook (R) 
18. Applegate (D) 
19. Carney (D) 
20. Oakar (D) 
21. Stokes (D) 
22. Vanik (D) 
23. Mottl (D) 


OKLAHOMA 


- Jones (D) 

. Risenhoover (D) 
. Watkins (D) 

. Steed (D) 

. Edwards (R) 

. English (D) 


ANawWN 


OREGON 


1. AuCoin (D) 
2. Ullman (D) 
3. Duncan (D) 
4. Weaver (D) 


PENNSYLVANIA 


« Myers (D) 

. Nix (D) 
Lederer (D) 

. Eilberg (D) 

- Schulze (R) 

. Yatron (D) 

. Edgar (D) 

. Kostmayer (D) 
. Shuster (R) 
10. McDade 

11. Flood (D) 

12. Murtha (D) 
13. Coughlin (R) 
14, Moorhead (D) 
15. Rooney (D) 
16. Walker (R) 
17. Ertel (D) 

18. Walgren (D) 
19. Goodling (R) 
20. Gaydos (D) 
21. Dent (D) 

22. Murphy (D) 
23. Ammerman (D) 
24. Marks (R) 
25. Myers (R) 


SCPNAMPONe 


RHODE ISLAND 


1. St. Germain (D) 
2. Beard (D) 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


- Davis (D) 

. Spence (R) 
. Derrick (D) 
. Mann (D) 

. Holland (D) 
. Jenrette (D) 
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SOUTH DAKOTA 


1. Pressler (R) 
2. Abdnor (R) 


TENNESSEE 


+ Quillen (R) 
. Duncan (R) 
. Lloyd (D) 

- Gore (D) 

- Allen (D) 

. Beard (R) 

- Jones (D) 

. Ford (D) 
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TEXAS 


- Hall (D) 

. Wilson (D) 

. Collins (R) 

. Roberts (D) 

. Mattox (D) 

. Teague (D) 

. Archer (R) 

. Eckhardt (D) 
. Brooks (D) 
10. Pickle (D) 
11. Poage (D) 

12. Wright (D) 
13. Hightower (D) 
14. Young (D) 
15. de la Garza (D) 
16. White (D) 

17. Burleson (D) 
18. Jordan (D) 
19. Mahon (D) 
20. Gonzalez (D) 
21. Krueger (D) 
22. Gammage (D) 
23. Kazen (D) 
24. Milferd (D) 
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UTAH 


1. McKay (D) 
2. Marriott (R) 


VERMONT 
AL Jeffords (R) 


VIRGINIA 


. Trible (R) 

. Whitehurst (R) 
. Satterfield (D) 
. Daniel, R. (R) 
. Daniel, D. (D) 
. Butler (R) 

- Robinson (R) 
- Harris (D) 

. Wampler (R) 

. Fisher (D) 
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WASHINGTON 


. Pritchard (R) 

. Meeds (D) 

. Bonker (D) 

. McCormack (D) 
- Foley (D) 

.» Dicks (D) 

. Cunningham (R) 
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WEST VIRGINIA 


1. Mollohan (D) 
2. Staggers (D) 
3. Slack (D) 
4. Rahall (D) 


WISCONSIN 


. Aspin (D) 

. Kastenmeier (D) 
. Baldus (D) 

. Zablocki (D) 

- Reuss (D) 

. Steiger (R) 

+ Obey (D) 

- Cornell (D) 

. Kasten (R) 
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* Speaker (O’Neiil—8th Mass.) only votes in case 


of a tie. 
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Permanently Tied Up 


Offered along with a variety of 
installation tools, this cable tie 
system binds up vehicle and other 
wiring and cuts off the excess tie 
for a neat bundle—not a tangled 
mess—of wiring. Shown in the 
picture is the pocket-size installa- 
tion tool. 


Information Only 


We hear that literature is avail- 
able on the following interesting 
sounding product: a compound 
which reacts with rust to form an 
inactive black coating that serves 
as a ready primer for new paint. 


ae 
Out 

A Teamster member from the 
Mid-South has entered the mail 
order business in order to sup- 
port his family while his unit 
strikes for a cost of living in- 
crease from his employer. The 
member wrote us that he wanted 
to be able to provide for his fam- 
ily and still have time to walk his 
assigned time on the picket line. 
The product which he is market- 
ing is the latest powdered insec- 
ticide for ridding your home, 


“ER 


More Power to You 


A member of a Teamster Local 
Union in Texas is the marketer of 
this ingenious device which we at 
“‘What’s New?” think is one of the 
most useful we’ve run. It is a sim- 
ple adapter which plugs into your 
truck or car’s cigarette lighter, 
providing you with three genuine 


In the Direction 
of the Skids 


This new product is a simple 
metal stamping which attaches to 
wood pallets at forklift entry 
points, providing reinforcement 
for longer lasting, stronger and 
sturdier pallets. Simply installed. 


lighter wells and a set of screw- 
down power jacks for hookup with 
bare wire or adapter plug. Says 
the literature we received, the 
unit “‘was designed by a profes- 
sional driver who grew tired of 
constantly having to hot-wire his 
CB and [other accessories] in 
each different tractor.”’ 

The unit is compact and ‘‘fits 
securely on any flat surface with 
peel-off adhesive and it looks 
great on a truck dash,” they 
say. Features quality, name-brand 
lighter wells; a 36” power cord; 
heavy-duty wiring throughout; fin- 
est quality screw-down jack avail- 
able. 


camper or trailer of roaches, wa- 
terbugs, ants or silverfish. It is 
odorless and non-flammable, and 
approved by the federal EPA for 
use in homes, apartments, 
schools, hospitals, hotels, facto- 
ries, restaurants, markets and 
new building construction. In 
tests run by the University of Cal- 
ifornia at Los Angeles, this pow- 
der outperformed commercial in: 
secticides used by exterminators. 

This powder’s ingredients fa- 
cilitate an electrostatic charge, 
which causes it to stick to the 
bodies of insects. They then swal- 
low the stuff when cleaning them- 
selves. Since this takes up to 24 
hours, they also carry the powder 
back into walls and crevices for 
other bugs to pick up. 

Ten years of testing led to the 
EPA approval of this product. It 
is also recommended for new 
building construction where, scat- 
tered in dry voids, it will protect 
a new building indefinitely from 
what are usually its first tenants 
—roaches. 

A can of this product will help 
a Teamster Local’s strike effort, 
and rid your home of bugs for 
years and years. 


WHAT'S NEW keeps our read- 
ers informed of new ideas. Since 
it is the policy of THE INTER- 
NATIONAL TEAMSTERS not 
to advertise any product, trade 
names and manufacturers are 
omitted. Interested readers can 
obtain names of manufacturers 
by writing THE INTERNA- 
TIONAL TEAMSTER 11200 
Prospect Hill Rd., Glenn Dale, 
MD. 20769. A stamped, self- 
addressed envelope must be en- 
closed. 

A report on new products and 
processes on this page in no 
way constitutes an endorsement 
or recommendation. All per- 
formance claims are based on 
statements by the manufacturer. 


When the right-to-workers and the open-shoppers get down to work, 
who'll help protect your interests on Capitol Hill? 


When deregulation and budget cuts threaten your jobs, 
who'll speak up for you? 


DRIVE, as the political action committee of the IBT, gives you a 
voice in the political process. It’s a voluntary fund estab- 
lished to provide support for candidates for federal, 
state and local offices who support labor’s causes. 
Through DRIVE and your ballot, your voice will 
be heard—but only (} if you belong, and then 
become active in F@ the political process. A 


QO I’D LIKE TO CONTRIBUTE TO DRIVE POLITICAL FUND. 
| am enclosing the amount checked below as my contribution. 


Oo $5 $10 $25 $50 


|am contributing to DRIVE with the understanding that this voluntary contribution may be 
used for political purposes in accordance with the constitution and rules of DRIVE. A copy 
of our Report is filed with the Federal Election Commission and is available for purchase 
from the Federal Election Commission, Washington, D.C. Make check payable to DRIVE 
... Democratic, Republican, Independent, Voter, Education, 25 Louisiana Avenue, N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 20001. 


Chapiey= ae DRIVE DATE; 25 ee 


Name 


(please print) 


Address 


City 


Signature 


Company 


they tackle 
the issues 


Teamster pension plans have the 
highest benefit ratios—dollars paid 
to retired Teamsters divided by 
dollars paid per Teamster partici- 
pant—of any pension plan in 
America. The benefit ratio is the 
best measure of how well pension 
funds are managed. Teamster rep- 
resentatives work every day to keep 
that ratio high, and to keep improv- 
ing benefits. In Congress, your IBT 
representatives advocate: 

1) Proper funding of government 
pensions, so Teamsters don’t have 
to underwrite government retirees’ 
checks with their current taxes. 

2) Reduced paperwork and red-tape 
costs from ERISA (the govern- 
ment’s insurance plan supervisor) 
so that the government doesn’t eat 
up dollars that could be paid to 
Teamster retirees. 

3) An end to government-induced 
inflation so that Teamster retirees 
on fixed incomes don’t see their 
dollars shrink in value. 


Protecting Our We stay on top 


Members’ Pensions because... : 
isone of them Mite 


October 1978 


Years 


and Forging 
Ahead 


75th 
ANNIVERSARY MESSAGE 


ON OCTOBER 1, 1903, the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Teamsters 
opened its headquarters in Indiana- 


“se: polis, Indiana. This year we will be 
commemorating that occasion during our 75th Anniversary by honoring the working men and 
women of America, whose desire to join together for the betterment of their fellow brothers 
and sisters has made the Teamsters the greatest union in the world. 


Their spirit and dedication over the years ensured that we remained the greatest union. 
Together we can recreate the spirit of the founding of the Teamsters Union and forge ahead 
for a better tomorrow and a better quality of life for all working Americans. 


During the past tumultuous 75 years we have shared in many long, hard fought struggles 
that have confronted America’s labor force. The road has always been difficult and surely 
will be for the future. But Teamster strength was born of the parents of difficulty. We have 
thrived and succeeded and with God’s good grace we will continue to do so. I look forward to 
our future with great expectations. 


As Teamsters we will continue to stand together in pride for our organization. Not any one 
person or element can destory this great Union of over two million men and women. The spirit 
and dedication of 1903 will continue to flourish. 


As we look ahead to our next 75 years, we expect to maintain our growth and leadership 
position in the labor movement. 


We'll continue to keep up with the times and the ever changing needs of our members. And 
we'll continue to provide the first-rate services our members have come to expect and deserve. 


So with that pledge I salute and congratulate all Teamsters and their families on this, our 
diamond anniversary, and I commend you for your dedication to your Union and your com- 


mitment to your country. It is you who have made the Teamsters great. 


ABOUT OUR COVER: 


This month’s International Teamster cover honors 


75 years of Teamster history by reflecting the evolution 
IBT members have seen in the trucking industry—from 
the wagon and the team to today’s modern truck. The 
unique horse and wheel theme depicts three periods: 
the present, World War I, and the turn of the century 
spoked wagon wheel which gave the driver cause to 


unite and the Teamsters a reason for being. 

In a point of Teamster trivia, research shows that the 
IBT insignia—the famous team’n’wheel— made its first 
appearance on the International Union Journal's Novem- 
ber, 1910 cover. The journal carried the notation that 
the symbol “drafted by the General President and 
Secretary-Treasurer” had been unanimously adopted as 
the union’s emblem at the previous month’s general 
executive board meeting. 


Fraternally, 


oh LB a 


The International Teamster has 
an average monthly circulation 
of 1,886,230 and an estimated 
readership of 5,000,000 (based 
on average impartial surveys of 
periodicals). It is the largest 
labor publication in the world. 
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Teamster Workshop Convenes in. Washington 
Students learn, offer comments 


National Truck Roadeo Competition is Heavy 
Teamsters take top honors 


Ohio Conference Hosts Meeting 
More than 200 delegates attend 


Teamsters Tackle Hours of Service Issue 
Local officers address DOT hearing 


1978 Teamster Scholarship Application 
Candidates should apply now 


PLEASE NOTE THAT APPLICATION APPEARS ON 
PAGES 6, 7, 8, 25 and 26, TO ACCOMMODATE A 
SPECIAL HISTORICAL INSERT ON YOUR UNION. 
AFTER REMOVING INSERT, APPLICATION CAN BE 
EASILY DETACHED, THEREBY LEAVING IT INTACT 
FOR SUBMISSION TO THE INTERNATIONAL UNION. 


Today’s Teamsters: Active in Many Areas 
The record of progress continues 


75th ANNIVERSARY SUPPLEMENT 


October 1 marks the 75th anniversary of the Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Teamsters. To commemorate this 
event, this month's International Teamster contains a 
special 1 6-page historical supplement on the Union and 
its growth. The detachable insert has been especially 
prepared so that Teamsters Union members have a 
memento of this event. It's our way of saying Happy 
Anniversary, Teamsters! 


Editorial material should be addressed to: 
Teamsters Union, Office of Public Relations and Publications, 
25 Louisiana Ave., N. W., Washington, D.C. 20001 


© 1978 International Brotherhood of Teamsters. Rights reserved. Reproduc- 
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In Washington 


Labor Academy Resumes 
After Summer Recess 


THIRTY local union, joint council, 
and conference representatives were 
participants in the Teamster Labor 
Workshop in mid-September as the 
Teamster educational program con- 
tinued after a summer recess. 

Participants were welcomed by 
Teamster General President Frank E. 
Fitzsimmons and a_ representative 
of General Secretary-Treasurer Ray 
Schoessling. One highlight of the five- 
day workshop was a lecture by John 
Dunlop, former Secretary of Labor, 
Harvard professor, and former direc- 
tor of the Cost of Living Council. Dun- 
lop, who serves as impartial chairman 
of the Teamster Labor-Management 
Committee in the freight industry, lec- 
tured on collective bargaining, its 
origin and its future. 

According to the format of previous 
sessions of the workshop, IBT depart- 
ment heads were lecturers, who talked 
on IBT services, communications be- 
tween affiliates and the IBT, and ways 
to help participants better service the 
membership. 

Attending the session were: 

Robert Crapanzano, president, Lo- 
cal 27, New York City; Robert 
Heverly, trustee, Local 33, Washing- 
ton, D.C.; Richard Kwasnik, president, 
Local 62, Horseheads, N. Y.; Dennis 
Thomas, recording-secretary, Local 
78, Oakland, Calif.; John Williams, 
business agent, Local 117, Seattle, 
Wash. 

Joseph Whiteford, secretary-treas- 
urer, Local 213, Vancouver, B.C., 
Can.; Frank J. Conrad, president, Lo- 
cal 232, Ft. Edward, N.Y.; Ray 
Lapino, president, Local 270, New Or- 
leans, La.; Ott Rogers, secretary- 
treasurer, Local 373, Ft. Smith, Ark. 

George Hartlage, business agent, 
Local 471, Minneapolis, Minn.; Paul 
E. Bush, president, Local 506, Au- 
burn, N.Y.; Tim Burns, business agent, 
Local 525, Alton, Ill.; Thomas J. 
Rodgers, secretary-treasurer, and Jerry 
Quackenbush, president, Local 542, 
San Diego, Calif.; Charlie Thompson, 
president, Local 577, Amarillo, Tex.; 
Jerry McCown,  secretary-treasurer, 
Local 577, Amarillo, Tex. 

William H. Meek, vice president, 
Local 683, San Diego, Calif.; Kenneth 
C. Slate, president, Local 687, Water- 
town, N.Y.; Robert Rutland, secretary- 
treasurer, Local 695, Madison, Wisc.; 
Vincent Trerotola, secretary-treasurer, 
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Local 803, New York City; Ronald 
Carey, president, and John Long, sec- 
retary-treasurer, Local 804, Long 
Island City, N.Y. 

Sam Gellman, secretary-treasurer, 


John Dunlop (left) and Workshop Codirector Norman Goldstein address students. 


One major development has 
already occurred and another is 
progressing as the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters con- 
tinues its campaign to bring the 
employees of Overnite Trans- 
portation into the Union. 

An administrative law judge 
for the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has hit Overnite 
management with a judgment 
amounting to approximately 
$400,000 for workers formerly 
employed by Bonifield Brothers 
Truck Line. Bonifield was pur- 
chased by Overnite which dis- 
charged the workers and began 
operating the company non- 
union. 

This Overnite tactic of de- 
stroying wages and conditions 
in the trucking industry was a 
key part of the surprising sup- 
port the Teamsters received 
from Overnite employees in the 
National Labor Relations Board 
representation election held last 
August. 

In the meantime, the National 
Labor Relations Board is con- 
tinuing its investigation into pro- 
tests filed by the Teamsters over 
Overnite’s conduct during the 
campaign which led up to the 
August NLRB election. 

It is expected that the NLRB 


and Jim San Angelo, recording secre- 
tary, Local 848, Los Angeles, Calif.; 
Mike Ellison, secretary-treasurer, Lo- 
cal 941, El Paso, Tex.; John Heinze, 
secretary-treasurer, Local 1162, Ft. 
Wayne, Ind.; John Gilmore, organizer, 
Joint Council 28, Seattle, Wash. 

Walt Englebert, organizer, Joint 
Council 37, Portland, Ore.; Terry 
Shorey, organizer, Joint Council 38, 
Sacramento, Calif.; and Don Sanburn, 
Western Conference of Teamsters, 
Los Angeles. 


On Overnite 


will find enough substantiation 
of the Teamster protest to hold 
a hearing on the matter some- 
time in October. 

From the field, reports con- 
tinue to flood the International 
Union of employee discontent 
with Overnite management, a 
discontent which is growing to 
proportions which indicate vic- 
tory in the next election which 
Teamsters have promised Over- 
nite employees will be held. 

Over-the-road drivers are cir- 
culating a petition protesting a 
one-cent per mile increase which 
Overnite has put into effect since 
the August election, still leaving 
Overnite drivers vastly under- 
paid when compared to what 
Teamster drivers receive for the 
same work. The petition says: 

“We feel the company has let 
us down and showed little re- 
gard and concern for its road 
drivers with this one-cent raise.” 

The company also has put 
into effect raises for warehouse- 
men and city drivers which still 
fall far below wage rates in the 
Teamster Master Freight Agree- 
ment and will be even more in- 
equitable after the Teamsters 
negotiate a renewal of the mas- 
ter agreement which expires 
March 31, 1979. 


 . 
AFTER the Teamsters arrived at the 
National Truck Roadeo, held recently 
in St. Louis, Mo., there was little 
doubt about who the nation’s best 
drivers are. They proceeded to sweep 
16 of 21 top honors in the annual 
competition, including five first-place 
national championships out of the 
seven major competition classes. 

Winning out in the finals over 
nearly 250 drivers from 42 states as 
first prize winners were: D. Page Rob- 
bins (straight truck class), a driver 
for the .Mason and Dixon Lines and 
member of Teamster Local 71 in 
Charlotte, N.C., who also won the 
Mechanix Illustrated “Vehicle Inspec- 
tion Award” for best pre-trip inspec- 
tion during the roadeo. Robbins also 
was a member of the North Carolina 
driving team that took top team honors 
during the competition. 

® Gary L. Tunsky, Sr. (four-axle 
tractor semitrailer class), a driver with 
Briggs Transportation Co, and mem- 
ber of St. Paul, Minn. Local 120. 

® Teddy Green (five-axle tractor 
semitrailer class), a driver for the 
Mason and Dixon Lines and member 
of Local 171 in Roanoke, Va. 

® William J. Purdy (flatbed class), 
a driver for Consolidated Freightways 


NATIONAL Truck Roadeo winners, 21 strong, gathered in 
St. Louis. The seven first prize winners, holding their tro- 
phies, also received $1,000. In the front row, left to right, 
they included: Henry Fleischmann, William J. Purdy, Robert 
Sherman, Teddy Green, Gary L. Tunsky, Sr., Augustin Gua- 
jardo, Jr., and D. Page Robbins. Second place winners 
received plaques and $500, and included (second row): 


and member of Syracuse, N.Y. Team- 
ster Local 317; and 

@ Henry Fleischmann (twin trailer 
class), a driver for Consolidated and 
member of Toledo, Ohio Local 20. 

The other two top winners were 
Augustin Guajardo, Jr., H. E. Butt 
Grocery Co. (three-axle tractor semi- 
trailer), and Robert Sherman of 
Exxon Co. (tank truck). 

Taking second place honors in the 
various categories were: Teamsters Ver- 
non E. Krueger (straight truck), Lo- 
cal 544, St. Cloud, Minn., employed 
by B. N. Transport; Thomas E. 
Schwab (three-axle tractor semi- 
trailer), Local 120, St. Paul, Minn., 
Witte Transportation Co.; Eugene L. 
Buchanan (five-axle), Local 326 mem- 
ber from Milford, Del., Tidewater 
Inland Express; Henry Massey (fiat- 
bed), Charlotte, N.C. Local 71, Mason 
and Dixon Lines driver who was also 
a member of the team competition 
winning crew; and Roger Hatch (twin 
trailer), a Local 544 member from 
Minneapolis, Minn. and driver for 
Advance United Expressways, Inc. 

Ronald J. Bowman, Sr., a driver for 
Getty Oil, took second place in the 
tank truck division. 

Robert Gardner, who took second 


AT THE TRUCK ROADEO 


place in the four-axle competition and 
belongs to Local 135 in Indianapolis, 
Ind., also was honored with the Goley 
D. Sontheimer Award. The award 
given to the P.LE. driver is annually 
bestowed at the end of the roadeo to 
the truck driver who best exemplifies 
all professional truck drivers, and is 
based in part on his driving record, 
skill, attitude, and personality. 

Third place honors were accorded 
Teamsters: Kenneth Bailey (straight 
truck), a Local 789 member from 
Clarksburg, W. Va., Cook Motor 
Lines; William E. White (three-axle), 
from Local 17 in Denver, Colo., Con- 
solidated Freightways; Local 355 
member Vernon Williams (four-axle), 
from Baltimore, Md., an Acme Mar- 
kets, Inc. driver; Local 886 member 
Otis Ragan(twin trailer), employed by 
Fleming Foods, in Oklahoma City, 
Okla.; and Local 71 member Robert 
A. Dotson, Mason and Dixon Lines in 
Charlotte, N.C., who, in addition to 
taking third place in the five-axle class, 
was another member of the winning 
group in the team competition. 

Haywood Navarre, Texas Petro 
Gas Co. (tank truck), and Stanley 
Svenkosky of Matlack, Inc. (flatbed), 
were the other third place winners. 


Roger Hatch, Henry Massey, Ronald J. Bowman, Sr., Eugene 
L. Buchanan, Robert Gardner, Thomas E. Schwab, and Ver- 
non E. Krueger. Third place winners, who received plaques, 
included (third row): Otis Ragan, Stanley Svenkosky, Hay- 
wood Navarre, Robert A. Dotson, Vernon Williams, William 
E. White, and Kenneth Bailey. 
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Remember to 


VOTE 


November 7th 


Important issues will be de- 
cided by your ballots in next 
month’s elections—whether the 
office is that of senator or repre- 
sentative at the national level, or 
any of the state and county posts 
to which you'll be electing offi- 
cials. 

How you vote may determine 
the kind of representation you 
receive. 

So study the issues and the 
candidates; then go to the polls 
and elect officials who'll repre- 
sent not only your interests, but 
those of organized labor as well. 

In some states, such as Mis- 
souri, important referendums 
have made their way onto the 
ballot. Whether it’s defeating 
the right to work drive or any 
other anti-labor move, be aware 
of the issue, and help get out the 
vote to defeat these union-bust- 
ing ploys. 

The International Brother- 
hood of Teamsters urges you to 
exercise your citizen’s right to 
vote and to cast those ballots 
for candidates who'll help make 
the lives of you, your family, 
and the entire organized work- 
force better. 


MORE THAN 200 delegates dis- 
cussed the progress being made by 
Teamsters both within the state and 
nationally when the Ohio Conference 
of Teamsters convened its 30th annual 
meeting recently in Columbus. 
Delegates from 45 locals affiliated 
with Joint Councils 26, 41 and 44, 


Teamster Support 
6 ; 


In an amazing display of unity, all five New York State Teamster Joint Councils 
—16, 17, 18, 46, and 96—and their 198,000 members, have thrown their sup- 
port behind candidate Perry B. Duryea in next month’s state gubernatorial elec- 
tion. Joint Council 16 President Joseph Trerotola, also IBT Vice President and 
Eastern Conference Director, announced the Teamsters’ support last month, cit- 
ing a sluggish state economy, an excessive state/local tax bite and the need for 
greater concern for labor’s problems as among the factors prompting their call for 
a change in leadership, and here congratulates Duryea (right). 
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Delegates to the 30th Ohio Conference 
session pay close attention to the 
speakers during the meeting. 


Delegates from Ohio Meet 
At 30th Annual Conference 


heard speakers ranging from IBT 
General _Secretary-Treasurer Ray 
Schoessling and Ohio Governor James 
Rhodes to Ohio Conference President 
William Presser and IBT Safety and 
Health Representative George Mer- 
nick discuss problems the Union faces 
and solutions being found. 


Schoessling praised the record of 
Teamsters in Ohio, particularly in the 
legislative field. He shared the dais 
with Rhodes and Lieutenant Governor 
Richard Celeste, who were among a 
number of political leaders and can- 
didates from Ohio to appear. 


OCT President William Presser 
warned delegates of the mobilizing 
ranks of enemies of labor and pre- 
dicted that Teamsters may find them- 
selves the scapegoats for inflation in 
upcoming National Master Freight 
negotiations, if business and some gov- 
ernment figures hold sway. 


Delegates also were brought up to 
date on the activities of the field serv- 
ice representatives, communications 
personnel, family service, department, 
Retiree Division, and Ohio DRIVE. 


Election of officers was another 
order of business, with incumbents 
President William Presser, Vice-Presi- 
dent Jackie Presser, Secretary-Treas- 
urer Robert Cassidy and Recording 
Secretary Louis Edwards reelected to 
their posts. 
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IBT 


Department of Safety and Health 
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Vemand 


Hearings Begin on Hours of Service 


WITH the Bureau of Motor Carrier 
Safety (BMCS) currently conducting 
hearings on proposed changes in truck 
drivers’ hours of service regulations, 
Teamster local unions have been busy 
testifying in cities around the country 
on the impact the changes would have 
on working conditions of IBT mem- 
bers in this industry. 

Some of the changes BMCS is cur- 
rently considering include reducing 
the daily on duty hours, implementing 
predetermined mandatory rest and 
meal stops during trips, requiring 
longer rest periods between trips, and 
limiting the use of standby status. 

While industry generally argues that 
the status quo on regulations is fine, 
the Teamsters Union would like to see 
changes enacted that protect the 
driver, but don’t do it at expense to 
his paycheck. 

The hearings began in New York 
City on September 22, and from there 
proceeded to Chicago, where they 
convened on September 25. 

They will next go to Portland, Los 
Angeles, Dallas and Atlanta, before 
winding up with a final hearing in 
Washington, D.C., slated for mid- 
November. At this last hearing, the 
International Union will present its 
views on the proposals. 

Area Teamster local union leaders 
plan to attend each hearing as they 
have in New York and Chicago. Since 
drivers from different areas face dif- 
ferent problems, due to varying types 
of roads, speed restrictions and sea- 
sonal weather conditions, among other 
factors, each local union will address 
its own regional concerns as well as 
the general issues. 

“While different locals may assign 
different priorities to certain items in 
the proposal, on the whole you'll see 
a fair degree of agreement on the 
major issues,” Safety & Health Direc- 
tor R. V. Durham told BMCS officials 


at the opening hearing in New York, 
before introducing the Teamster 
speakers. 

Commenting at the hearing were 
Lucien Boutin, Joint Council 10, Bos- 
ton, Mass.; Lee Via, secretary-treas- 
urer, and Harry Himelwright, business 
agent, both of Local 771, Lancaster, 
Pa.; Donald Thomas, business agent, 
Local 776, Harrisburg, Pa.; Ken 
Stocker, president, Steward Phillip 
Reitano and Road Driver Hayden 
Gibbs, all of Local 430 in York, Pa. 

The local union officers explained 
how some of the proposals being sug- 
gested to protect drivers would ac- 
tually cost them a lot of income. Take 
the proposed 450 mile limit BMCS 
would like to impose on daily runs. 
What this would do is effectively wipe 
out many runs which now are rou- 
tinely made within 10 hours, but are 


Reinstated 


Tom Robinson (right) receives a back- 
pay check and news of his reinstate- 
ment with one year’s back seniority 
from Charles Ciolino, secretary-treas- 
urer of Teamster Local 655 in Redwood 
City, Calif. Robinson was fired follow- 
ing on-the-job injury. 


slightly more than the 450 mile limit. 
A run from Bangor, Maine to New 
York City, for example, is 465 miles, 
only 15 over the limit, yet easily ac- 
cessible in the 10 hour maximum 
driving day now allowed. 

Such a proposal, in addition to be- 
ing unpopular with drivers, would ac- 
tually cost them income. These and 
similar questions are among those 
being addressed. 

When the hearings moved to Chi- 
cago, other Teamsters took over. Here 
BMCS heard from Robert Schlieve, 
secretary-treasurer of Local 563, Ap- 
pleton, Wisc.; Bill Bernard, Local 164, 
Jackson, Mich.; Loran W. Robins, 
president, Local 135, Indianapolis, 
Ind., and Steward Bob Myers of Local 
89, Louisville, Ky. 

One point which has been consis- 
tently emphasized during the meetings 
is the need for BMCS enforcement 
over independent and exempt com- 
modities drivers as well as those deliv- 
ering regulated commodities, Durham 
pointed out that, as exemplified by a 
recent survey of 10,000 drivers con- 
ducted by Dr. Daryl Wyckoff of the 
Harvard University Graduate School 
of Business, “an overwhelming num- 
ber of drivers of exempt commodities 
regularly violate these regulations. In 
contrast, violations among drivers for 
regulated common carriers were rela- 
tively few.” 

With such a substantial gap in com- 
pliance, “your efforts to increase the 
safety protections offered by these 
rules must be accompanied by vigor- 
ous enforcement policies that will 
close rather than widen this gap,” 
Durham urged. 

As mentioned, the hearings will 
continue into November, and Team- 
sters can be assured that their local 
unions and the International safety 
and health staff will monitor events to 
protect their best interests. 
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IBT Scholarship Application Due 


Applications for the 1978-1979 college scholarships are being accepted and should be submitted no later than 
November 30, 1978. 


The Fund, established by the 1966 convention of the International Brotherhood of Teamsters provides ten 
scholarships annually with a value of $6,000 each for use over a four-year period at the rate of $1,500 per year. 


Two scholarships are awarded in each of the five Area Conferences and are restricted to high school seniors 
who are the sons and daughters of Teamsters Union members who pursue an undergraduate degree at a college 
accredited by one of the six regional accrediting associations of the Council on Postsecondary Accreditation, or 
which has membership in the Association of Universities and Colleges of Canada. 


Recipients are selected on, the basis of scholastic achievement, aptitude, personal qualifications and _ financial 
need by an impartial committee of college admission directors. 


In addition to the application form found in this issue of The International Teamster magazine, each ap- 
plicant must submit the following items by February 28, 1979. 


Financial Aid Form: By means of the information supplied on this form, the College Scholarship Service 
estimates a family’s ability to contribute financially to a student’s education. It is used by the Scholarship Selection 
Committee to determine the financial need of the applicant. Applicants should submit their Financial Aid Form 
to the College Scholarship Service at the earliest possible date to assure processing prior to the February 28, 1979 
Scholarship Program deadline. Normal processing time by the College Scholarship Service when no complications 
occur is a minimum of ten days. 


Test Scores: All applicants must submit an official transcript as issued by the testing agency for one of the 
following tests: Scholastic Aptitude Test or American College Test. The International Brotherhood of Teamsters’ 
recipient code number for the Scholastic Aptitude Test is 0518 and for the American College Test is 0670. 


The tests may be taken during the applicant’s junior or senior year but not later than December 9, 1978 
for the American College Test and no later than January 27, 1979 for the Scholastic Aptitude Test. The registra- 
tion closing dates for these two tests are November 10, 1978 and January 5, 1979 respectively. Applicants who 
choose to take the American College Test on February 10, 1979 run the risk of being disqualified as their test scores 
may not be available prior to the selection of Scholarship Fund finalists in early March 1979. No extensions to the 
Scholarship Fund deadline of February 28, 1979 will be granted for delays in reporting by either the College 
Entrance Examination Board or the American College Testing Program. 


Academic Record: This form is to be completed by the applicant’s high school, The counselor is to provide 
the student’s rank in class and a transcript of his high school grades through the junior year. 


When a high school does not rank its students, additional test requirements are imposed on_ the applicant. 
Such students must take three of the College Entrance Examination Board’s Admission Testing Program Achieve- 
ment Tests no later than January 1979. Two of the achievement tests are to consist of English Composition and 
Mathematics Level I or II. The third test may be selected from the following five alternatives: American History 
and Social Science, Biology, Chemistry, European History and World Culture, Physics. 


Necessary forms and information pertaining to the above requirements will be sent to students upon receipt 
of their application. Receipt of all required material will be acknowledged promptly by the Scholarship Fund. Ap- 
plicants are expected to have all requirements on file with the Scholarship Fund no later than February 28, 1979. 
Failure to do so will result in disqualification. 


Applicants for this year’s scholarship competition must graduate during the 1978-1979 academic year, They 
must also be the son or daughter of a Teamster member who has not been suspended from membership in his 
Local Union for the twelve months preceding the application deadline of November 30, 1978. Sons and daughters 
of retired and deceased members are also eligible to apply. 


Financially dependent wards and stepchildren of Teamster members may apply. Sons and daughters of mem- 
bers who have deposited withdrawal cards within the twelve months preceding the application deadline are eligible 


if the member was not suspended from membership during the twelve months preceding his withdrawal as well 
as during the period since his return. 


High school students who are affiliated with the Union, but whose parents are not, are ineligible to apply. Sons 
and daughters of members who are on withdrawal but have not retired are also ineligible. 


Finally, dependents of International and subordinate organization officers and employees are not eligible to 
apply. 


Applications received after the November 30, 1978 deadline will be accepted for a reasonable period of time; 
however, it is impossible for the Scholarship Fund to provide such applicants with registration material for the re- 
quired tests prior to registration deadlines. Therefore, any applicant who submits his application in late Novem- 
ber or early December 1978 should note carefully the test dates stipulated. If the student has not already taken 
one of the required tests, most high schools should have the registration material which will be needed. 


Additional information on the Scholarships as well as other Teamster-sponsored scholarships may be obtained 
by writing to: International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 25 Louisiana Avenue, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20001. 


APPLICATION 
INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF TEAMSTERS 


SCHOLARSHIP FUND | 
1978-1979 PROGRAM | 


In order that you may fulfill the requirements and meet the deadlines of this program, your application should reach the 
Scholarship Fund not later than NOVEMBER 30, 1978. Failure to comply with this regulation may result in your inability i 
to have required material on file with the Scholarship Fund when finalists are selected. : 
i 
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APPLICANT TO COMPLETE PAGES | AND 2: 


te Name Eee Ie EEE EE EAE ES aI acme," Mate tical anal age | 


. * dress in the boxes provided. 
LAST (Do not include Jr., If or III with your last name) Pinca. only cone. capita scan 


punctuation mark or numeral in 


PIPPI Gls eee 

sary. If both your parents be- 

FIRST (Use your given name, not a nickname) MIDDLE INITIAL long to the Teamsters Union, 
submit only one application. 


2 sae OO OOOOOOUEnoOoooooooo 
noooooooRnoooooooo0o0oo 
oog0o00 


ZIP CODE 


3. Date of Birth 
month day year 


A. Sex. - Miss) Bel Check if applicant is: Blind [] Deaf 1 


5. U.S. Social Security [] es, [I—E] LJ—C] [] ay [I UP eine Social Security 


Do not use Canadian Social Insurance numbers as they might duplicate a U.S. Social Security number of another 
applicant. 

6. Name and address of high school which you are attending: 
Name — 
Address 


7. Expected date of high school graduation 1979 


month 


8. Early Admission Students: 


[] Check here if you are entering college on a full time basis in 1979 without completing high school. All early 

admission students are required to attach the following to his application: 

1. A letter (may be a photostatic copy) from a college or university showing that you are under consideration as 
early admissions student. 

2. A letter from your high school principal attesting to your ability to carry college work without completing high 
school. 


9. Canadian Students: In 1979 I will complete (Check one): 
{) Junior Matriculation (_] Senior Matriculation 


Note: You may apply for an International Brotherhood of Teamsters Scholarship only once. 
Do not apply until your last year of high school. 
1 7 
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10. What college do you plan to attend? 
Please give full name and location of your schools. Do not use initials, abbreviations or popular names. 


Name City, State 


First choice 


Second choice 


11. Full name of Teamster parent 
(please print) 


Relationship (please check) Name and address of employer: 


a. Father 


__ b. Mother 


c. Step-father* tees 


___ d._ Step-mother* 


e. Guardian* 


Other—specify relationship:* 


ee ay 


* If you checked c, d, e or f the person indicated must be able to complete the statement in Item 13. 


12. Signed Date 


Teamster member 


OR 


Signed ie ae ad Date .- 
Applicant 


If you have checked 11 “a” or “b” above skip Item 13. If you checked 11 c, d, e or f the person indicated must be able 
to complete the statement in Item 13. 


13. I hereby certify that I provide in excess of 50% of the financial support of the applicant and that the applicant is my 
dependent for Federal income tax purposes. ‘ 


Signed—Teamster member 


Subscribed and sworn to before me this cole ih SSM day of _ vd lis , —__. 1978 in 


the City (County) of __ ; pee. ee netne state Ole 


(Notary Public) 


My commission expires 


Seal 


UPON COMPLETION OF PAGES 1 AND 2, FORWARD THIS APPLICATION TO THE SECRETARY- 
TREASURER OF YOUR PARENT’S LOCAL UNION. THE SECRETARY-TREASURER WILL SEND THE APPLI- 


CATION DIRECTLY TO THE SCHOLARSHIP FUND, WHICH WILL ACKNOWLEDGE ITS RECEIPT WITHIN 
THREE WORKING DAYS AND ADVISE YOU OF ADDITIONAL REQUIREMENTS. 
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GENERAL EXECUTIVE BOARD 


GEORGE E. MOCK FRANK E. FITZSIMMONS RAY SCHOESSLING HAROLD J. GIBBONS 
First Vice President General President General Secretary-Treasurer Second Vice President 


JOSEPH TREROTOLA ROBERT HOLMES WILLIAM J. McCARTHY SAM PROVENZANO ROY WILLIAMS JOSEPH W. MORGAN 
Third Vice President Fourth Vice President Fifth Vice President Sixth Vice President Seventh Vice President Eighth Vice President 


EDWARD LAWSON WELDON MATHIS ARNIE WEINMEISTER M. E. ANDERSON LOUIS F. PEICK JOHN H. CLEVELAND 
Ninth Vice President Tenth Vice President Eleventh Vice President Twelfth Vice President Thirteenth Vice President Fourteenth Vice President 


JACKIE PRESSER MAURICE R. SCHURR FRANK J. MATULA, JR. JESSE L. CARR T. R. COZZA 


Fifteenth Vice President Sixteenth Vice President Trustee Trustee Trustee 
OFFICERS 
Here are the principal officers and their years of office for the International Brotherhood of Teamsters 
since 1903: 
General President General Secretary- Treasurer 
* Frank E. Fitzsimmons Daniel J. Tobin Ray Schoessling John F. English E. L. Turley 
1971 to present 1907-1952 1976 to present 1946-1969 1903-1905 
James R. Hoffa Cornelius P. Shea Murray W. Miller John Gillespie 
1957-1971 1903-1907 1972-1976 1941-1946 
Dave Beck Thomas E. Flynn Thomas L. Hughes 
1952-1957 1969-1972 1905-1941 


* General Vice-President 1967-1971 
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{TH CONSIDERABLE PRIDE, 
the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters celebrates its 75th anni- 
versary this month. 

The determination of the mem- 
bership through the decades has 
brought the IBT to the pinnacle of 
trade union achievement. 

It is the largest and most effective 
union of wage earners in the free 
world. 

Teamsters everywhere in the 
United States and Canada engage 
in almost every type of work 
imaginable. It can be assumed, on 
the record of past effort, that there 
will be three million members of 
the IBT by the year 2000. 

From an idea, the International 
Union has grown to more than two 
million members clustered in 737 
autonomous local unions since its 
formation in October, 1903. 

But the idea came first. 

The seed was planted in 1850 
at San Francisco. Draymen on the 
Embarcadero organized to regulate 
their charges to shippers. 

The idea spread. 


Seventeen years later, hack 
owners and drivers in Chicago 
formed a union to stabilize their 
fares. Similar unions began to 
spring up in other major cities, 
mostly in the Midwest and a few 
in the East. 

By 1888, there were some 1,200 
teamsters who belonged to 18 
scattered local unions. The move- 
ment continued to grow and with 
the growth came several independ- 
ent confederations. The largest 
such alliance was in Chicago. 

Formal organization of a union 
of teamsters did not begin until 
1899. In that year, nine big-city 
unions responded to an invitation 
from Samuel Gompers, president 
of the American Federation of 
Labor. 

Gompers asked them to form a 
Team Drivers International Union 
if they wanted to do so. 

They did. The drivers held a 
founding convention and by 1902 
the organization had swollen to 
nearly 14,000 members. 


Rivalry accompanied the growth. 
Team drivers in Chicago were 
going their own way in this period. 
They formed an organization called 
the Teamsters National Union. 


urisdictional struggles engulfed 
the two groups. In 1903, the 
American Federation of Labor was 
asked to help ease the inter-union 
friction. 

The AFL, under Gompers, had 
enough labor prestige to encourage 
the formation of a single interna- 
tional union charged with protect- 
ing the interests of drivers and 
helpers. 

The IBT opened its new head- 
quarters in Indianapolis, Ind., on 
October 1, 1903, about six weeks 
after an amalgamation convention 
was held in Niagara Falls, N.Y. 

The delegates—representing an 
initial membership of 79,000— 
elected Cornelius P. Shea the first 
president. A treasury of $25,000 
was raised. 

Two key traits of Teamsterism 
emerged in this birth period and 
have remained a major facet of the 
union’s character to this day: Fierce 
independence plus a sharp compre- 
hension of the teamsters’ economic 
role in society. 

The independence constantly 
surfaced as one union asserted its 
claim to jurisdiction over the 
declaration of another union. The 
amalgamation healed the friction 
with a brotherly weld while leaving 
the spirit of independence 
undiminished. 

On the other point, it was per- 
haps best stated by an AFL official 
who stated in 1903: “There is no 
industry today that can successfully 
carry on their business if the 
teamster lays down his reins.” 

Reins have given way to steering 
wheels but the strategic value of 
mobility remains strong. Teamster 
jurisdiction today is judiciously 
apportioned by the leadership to 
prevent harmful rivalry while en- 
hancing the chance of organizing 
success. 

The result generally is that the 
Teamsters Union has enjoyed in- 
creasing strength through the years 
and learned to handle it most 
effectively in the process. 

However, that was not exactly 
the case in the early 1900’s as the 
new union grew quickly. 

Noisy and boisterous, teamsters 
everywhere organized in a hurry. 
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* Painter’s’ outfit = z 


d trip 
Including one trunk, to any point within’ ‘th 
corporate limits, one way -.......-..0.---------- 
To any point outside the corporate limits _... 
From any point within the corporate limits 


to the Illinois state reformatory .............. 25c 
From public square to Chautauqua park .... 10¢ 
From public square to race track ................ 10c 
From I.C.R.R. depot and C.& A. depot to 

Chautauqua park or race track -................ 15¢ 
From Wabash R.R. depot to Chautauqua 

park: or racetrack <2 ho ee 10c 


RATES FOR TRUNKS: 


One trunk to any point within the corporate 
insite isso ones ay ois tial eee 25c 

One trunk to any point outside the corp 
STU] (Raa be ones ies Saree eps k eR TE ee 

One trunk from all railroads and ie 


round. trip: ....:2-2.2.......--. eee 25¢ 
Four or more trunks, round trip, each -....... -20c 
‘Transfer from one depot to, ‘another, for one 

fia) hcl Sapien ieee RMR, mad aiaa endo Uae Zhe 25¢ 
For each additional trunk —....................... 15¢ 
Dray line seale of prices: 
Merchandise, per ton ...........-...:...-0------------+-- 50c 
Mill feed; per ton (2.2 250 


Slate, per tone...) ek ee eee -60c 
Flour, per sack to Kull’s mill fro le 
Flour, per sack from depots to m pete.) de, 
Household goods, per load ........g6@--.--..-.-...-- $1.00 


Household goods, per load, h 


Household goods, to seconds Pee aie $1.25 
Salt, per barrel -.......... Oe ee ae Be 
Apples, per barrel .... ea ae 
Potatoes, per bushel _/...... Whe 
Farming implements, per ton . » 50c 
Cement, per ton _........... eek 50c 


- Watermelons, per hum 
Buggies, per car . 
Transfer, special 
Transfer, over 500 Ibe., per 100°.. 
Plasterer’s outfit, : 


Piano, boxed . 


It was natural for internal tensions 
to develop. The organization be- 
came threatened by dissension. 
Disaster loomed by 1907. 

The young organization was 
saved by an Irishman from Boston, 
His name was Daniel J. Tobin. As 
a newly elected president of the 
union, his first task was to return 
to the fold a splinter group that had 
broken away the previous year. 

Too, the union was in debt. 

Tobin solved both problems in 
the first year of his 45 years in 
the job. He reestablished unity and 
wiped out the debt. To make cer- 
tain there would be no more money 
problems, Tobin initiated a per 
capita tax to be paid to the Inter- 
national Union. 


he tax yielded a surplus in the 
treasury. Membership shot up to 
137,000. 

The word spread fast. In Tobin’s 
first year in office, the Teamsters 
had won recognition in every strike 
in which they were engaged. This 
gave them pride. The achievement 
helped coalesce Teamster solidarity. 

Tobin also paid attention to the 
status of the union’s members. 
Team drivers early in the century 
were low on the social scale. At 
the 1908 convention, Tobin in- 
spired a set of goals to correct this 
and other injustices. 


Th | 
INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD 
TEAMSTERS 
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It was as if he said: Know what 
you are doing and do it together. 
The newly defined union objec- 
tives were: 

—“To organize under one banner 
all workmen engaged in the craft 
and to educate them to cooperate 
in every movement which tends to 
benefit the organization. 

—*“To impress upon the 
teamsters and the public that a 
profitable teamster must be honest, 
sober, intelligent and naturally 
adapted to the business. 

—*To teach them to take ad- 
vantage of their industrial position 
and to build up and perfect an 
impregnable labor organization.” 

The objectives seem old- 
fashioned now but they were 
good enough to remain in force 
more than SO years. 

Technological change came to 
the union and its members im- 
mediately prior to World War I— 
the truck, Early trucks were awk- 
ward, hard-riding vehicles with 
limited load capacities. But they 
managed to roll over the bad 
roads for longer distances and at 
a faster pace than horses. 


CONVENTION records illustrate the 
growth of the International Brother- 
hood of Teamsters more emphatic- 
ally than any set of comparative 
numbers. 

The founding convention in 1903, 
for example, was attended by 407 
delegates. The number did not reflect 
the size of the membership so much 
as it did the ground-breaking interest 
of the day. 

By the time of the 1976 convention, 
there were 2,254 delegates. The num- 
ber was reached by a very definite 
formula established in the IBT con- 
stitution and bylaws over the years. 

Teamster conventions were held 
annually in the beginning. Then the 
period was extended to two years 
between conventions. After World 
War |, the time between conventions 
was set at five years, a schedule 
that was interrupted twice in later 
years but has generally remained 
on course. 

Following are the salient facts of 
Teamster conventions through the 
years: 

—Founding convention attended 
by 407 delegates at Niagara Falls, 
N.Y., Aug. 3-13, 1903. 

—2nd convention attended by 350 
delegates at Cincinnati, Ohio, Aug. 
1-8, 1904. 

—3rd attended by an estimated 
300 delegates at Philadelphia, Pa., 
Aug. 7-15, 1905. 

—4th attended by 244 delegates 
at Chicago, Ill., Aug. 6-13, 1906. 
—5th attended by 213 delegates 


at Boston, Mass., Aug. 5-13, 1907. 

—6th attended by 208 delegates at 
Detroit, Mich., Aug. 3-8, 1908. 

—7th attended by 171 delegates 
at Peoria, IIl., Aug. 1-6, 1910. 

—8th attended by 160 delegates at 
Indianapolis, Ind., Oct. 7-12, 1912. 

—9th attended by 160 delegates at 
San Francisco, Calif., Oct. 4-9, 1915. 

—10th attended by 361 delegates 
at Cleveland, Ohio, Oct. 4-9, 1920 

—1ith attended by 263 delegates 
at Seattle, Wash., Sept. 14-19, 1925. 

—12th attended by 403 delegates 
at Cincinnati, Ohio, Sept. 8-13, 1930. 

—13th attended by 382 delegates 
at Portland, Ore., Sept. 9-14, 1935. 

—14th attended by 1,506 delegates 
at Washington, D.C., Sept. 9-14, 1940. 

—15th attended by 1,716 delegates 
at San Francisco, Calif., Aug. 11-15, 
1947, 

—16th attended by 1,828 delegates 
at Los Angeles, Calif., Oct. 13-17, 
1952, 

—17th attended by 1,753 delegates 
at Miami Beach, Fla., Sept. 30-Oct. 5, 
1957. 

—18th attended by 1,875 delegates 
at Miami Beach, Fla., July 3-7, 1961. 

—19th attended by 1,845 delegates 


. at Miami Beach, Fla., July 4-7, 1966. 


—20th attended by 2,135 delegates 
at Miami Beach, Fla., July 5-8, 1971. 

—2ist attended by 2,254 delegates 
at Las Vegas, Nev., June 14-17, 1976. 

The 22nd convention is scheduled 
for Las Vegas, Nev., in the summer 
of 1981. 
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The U.S. Army had proven, in 
its futile chase of Pancho Villa, 
that trucks could be used in field 
supply to succesfully go places 
where there were no roads. When 
the United States entered the con- 
flict against the Kaiser, trucks 
red-balled through France and 
Germany to the end of the 
hostilities. 

Trucking burst upon American 
life as a great new industry im- 
mediately after the war. Teamster 
unions responded with zeal. They 
organized thousands of new mem- 
bers into what was now known as 
the International Brotherhood of 


Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Stablemen - 


and Helpers. 

In 1920, the International Union 
affiliated with the Canadian Trades 
and Labour Congress as well as 
the AFL National Building Trades 
Department. 

Teamster delegates at the 1925 
convention hailed the announce- 
ment that the union’s treasury held 
the staggering sum of a million 
dollars. By 1930, the figure would 
rise to two million dollars. 

Then came the Great Depres- 
sion of the 1930’s, Teamster affairs, 
as did everything else in the nation, 
suffered badly. Membership fell to 


75,000 in 1933. All effort was con- 
centrated on holding the remains 
of the union together. 

In 1935 the Wagner Act became 
federal law and collective bargain- 
ing was legitimatized as a goal of 
national labor policy to foster 
industrial peace. 

The Teamsters Union, as did all 
other unions in the land, dispatched 
organizers into the field. In a few 
months, Teamster membership was 
back to 146,000. Growth con- 
tinued in every succeeding year to 
the United States entry into World 
War II. 

Membership totaled nearly a 
half-million by the time of the 
1940 convention. Much of the in- 
crease came in warehousing where 
great organizing successes were 
scored. In recognition, the dele- 
gates changed the union’s name 
to what it is today: 

THE INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD 
OF TEAMSTERS, CHAUFFEURS, 
WAREHOUSEMEN AND HELPERS 

OF AMERICA 

Meanwhile, there was a new 
concept of organizing developing 
within the union to keep up with 
the fast expanding system of high- 
ways and transportation technology 
in America. 
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Teamsters Union membership has expanded steadily since 
the founding of the union in 1903 until today there are 
more than two million members. 

Traditionally the high point of each year’s membership 
has come in the late autumn, usually November, and so 
this year’s high is still to be determined. 

Following is the total for each 10 years since 1903: 


1973—2,134,000 
1963—1,752,000 
1953—1,433,000 
1943— 587,000 
1933— 102,000 
1923— 78,000 
1913— 54,000 
1903— 79,000 
(Note: The highest membership mark occurred in 


November, 1974, when per capita figures showed 
there were 2,230,026 dues-paying members.) 


Records of the office of General Secretary-Treasurer Ray 
Schoessling show that the official number of members 
initiated into the IBT through the decades since the found- 
ing of the union in 1903 is: 14,438,408. 

The actual number is undoubtedly 15,000,000 or higher 
because of an official policy adopted on occasion by the 
International Union general executive board in recent 
years. 

Often the board has waived ihe initiation fee upon or- 
ganization of a new bargaining unit in which the incoming 
members have suffered greatly in an economic sense under 
a less-than-generous employer. 
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A multi-state unit was created 
and called the Western Conference 
of Teamsters. It covered 11 states 
and was an outgrowth of an 
earlier concept of area-wide 
negotiations in the Central States 
Drivers’ Council. 

Eventually other Area Confer- 
ences would be created. Ultimately, 
multi-state regional contracts 
would broaden into national 
agreements and organizing 
campaigns would occur on a 
coast-to-coast basis. 

Teamster growth remained at a 
standstill throughout World War 
II. An estimated 125,000 members 
were in the armed services. 
Thousands of them manned the 
Red Ball Express of military 
supply in Europe, Asia and Africa. 

Within a year after the close of 
hostilities, Teamster membership 
was pushing the one-million-mark 
—a number probably never 
dreamed 40 years earlier. 

An era ended with momentous 
changes at the 1952 Teamsters 
Union convention in Los Angeles. 


THE INEVITABLE 


Franklin Printing Compat 
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Founded in 1728 
by Benjamin Franklin 


Dan Tobin retired as president. 

The delegates approved a move 
of the IBT headquarters from 
Indianapolis, Ind., to Washington, 
D.C. They also approved construc- 
tion of a new five-million-dollar 
headquarters building some 400 
yards from the nation’s capitol 
dome. It was dedicated three 
years later. 

Dave Beck was elected to 
succeed Tobin. Five years after- 
ward, James R. Hoffa was elected 
to succeed Beck. In 1967, Frank 
E. Fitzsimmons took charge of 
the union. 

Each leader continued what had 
become a tradition of continuing 
accomplishment. None of the 
Teamster leaders have led the 
membership in a single backward 
step. 

From the middle 1950’s onward, 
organizing was the big password. 
Peacetime normalcy made history 
of the postwar period. Thousands 
of new members were gained in 
industrial production to balloon 
the roster hitherto dominated by 
drivers and warehousemen. 

By 1957, the International 
Union had 1,500,000 members in 
the U.S. and Canada—north, 
south, east and west. 

A black cloud hovered over 
American unionism in the late 
1950's, particularly the Teamsters 
Union. The cloud was seeded by 
a combination of anti-union 
sentiment mixed with the political 
ambitions of some congressmen 
and spiced with a dash of spine- 
lessness in organized labor. 
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The Teamsters underwent an 
intense investigating harangue by 
the Senate as union-busters 
prepared the way for an anti-labor 
law. 

A side result was the creation 
of a schism between the Teamsters 
and the AFL-CIO. The two 
organizations have been separated 
from each other since 1957. 

Passage of the Landrum- 
Griffin Act in 1959 as an amend- 
ment to the federal labor statutes 
forced the Teamsters Union to 
alter its constitution at the next 
convention to clear the way for 
new organizing and bargaining 
policies. 

The IBT learned a lesson from 
the late 1950’s experience and 
subsequently established a legis-. 
lative department in 1963 as well 
as creating DRIVE (Democrat- 
Republican-Independent-Voter 
Education) as an arm of political 
influence. 

Early in 1964, the IBT 
succeeded in negotiating a 
National Master Freight Agree- 
ment covering some 400,000 
members employed by 16,000 
trucking companies. A milestone 
in collective bargaining, the 
contract was a master stroke that 
spawned similar bargaining in 
other Teamster jurisdictions. 
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In recent years, the Teamster 
membership has increased at a 
steady pace as the union acted 
upon the policy that anybody 
working for a living comes within 
the IBT focus of organizing. 

The core of the union is split 
three ways today: Drivers and 
helpers, warehousemen, and 
industrial production workers. In 
addition, there are people in public 
employment, airlines, clerical work 
and hundreds of other occupations. 
There are no boundaries to 
Teamster membership. 

To do the job, the Teamsters 
Union structure has developed 
through the years to where it now 
has five Area Conferences, some 
48 joint councils embracing 
smaller geographic areas, nine 
trade divisions, nine state confer- 
ences and four trade conferences. 

All Teamster affiliates are 
committed to handling specific 
problems for particular segments 
of the membership. As a result, 
the membership today enjoys the 
best wages, hours and working 
conditions possible under collective 


bargaining. 
“STRAT ; Teamster affiliates do not restrict 
S260 themselves to collective bargaining 


activity alone. They perform 
community services, assist 
numerous free health-care 
organizations, promote college 
education through scholarships and 
make scores of other contributions 
to society. 

Teamster independence still 
remains. It has mellowed to a fine 
blend of intra-union loyalty 
expressed in the devotion shown 
constantly by one affiliate—and 
one member, if you will—helping 
another whenever there is a need. 

May it always be so. 


PHOTO CREDITS: 

P. 9: It began with the horse and wagon. 

P. 10: IBT officers through the years. 

P. 11: Home of the Union today; International 
headquarters, Washington, D.C. 

Pp. 12-13: The birth of a mighty union. 

P. 14: Cartage rates at the beginning (circa 1901). 
P. 15: First International headquarters, Indianap- 
olis, Ind. 

Pp. 16-17: An early convention (1910). 

Pp. 18-19: Teamsters on the move (1900-1910). 
Pp. 20-21: Signs of the times; advent of the truck 
(circa W.W. 1). 

P. 24: Today’s Teamsters: bigger and better 
than ever. From top left, clockwise: Washington, 
D.C. headquarters dedication (1955); trucks 
traveling the highway, a common sight today; 
Teamsters’ rally at Madison Square Garden 
against Landrum-Griffin Act (1959); General 
President Fitzsimmons Meets the Press; readying 
the mailing for secret ballot ratification of the 
National Master Freight Agreement, cornerstone 
of most current Teamster contracts (1976); and 
Teamsters helping to deliver the newly discovered 
Salk vaccine to a waiting nation (1955). 


LOCAL UNION SECRETARY-TREASURER TO COMPLETE ITEMS 14-18. 


14. Teamster Local Union Number 


Address 


15. Area Conference Affiliation (check one): 


(1) Canadian ( Central C) Eastern (] Southern C] Western 


16. I hereby certify that the Teamster member named in Item 11, Ledger Number * —___ , is not and has not 
been an officer or employee of this Local Union and has not been suspended from membership (check one): 


‘a. ___ for a minimum of twelve consecutive months without taking a withdrawal card prior to Nov. 30, 1978. 
b. ____ for a minimum of twelve consecutive months without taking a withdrawal card prior to his retirement. 
c. ___. for a minimum of twelve consecutive months without taking a withdrawal card prior to his death. 

das =< ‘since z ozs after depositing his withdrawal card which was taken on 


date after 11-30-1977 
, and that during the twelve consecutive months prior to his withdrawal he was not an 


date 


officer or employee of this Local Union and was not suspended from membership. 


One since - after his transfer from Local Union ——_§___. Forward this application 
date after 11-30-1977 number 


to the specified Local for completion of Items 19, 20, 21. 


17. Signature of Secretary-Treasurer: 18. 


date 


Local Union Seal 


* If ledger numbers are not used for bookkeeping purposes, please substitute the member's Social Security number. 
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If Item 16-e has been checked, this section is to be completed by the Secretary-Treasurer of the specified Local Union. 


19. I hereby certify that the member named in Item 11, Ledger Number _____, was not an officer or employee 
of this Local Union and was not suspended from membership from , 19___ until his transfer 
on fer) ete. 


21. Signature of Secretary-Treasurer: 


Teamster Local Union Number 


Local Union Seal date 


If the total months indicated in Items 16-e and 19 is less than 12 Items 22, 23 and 24 must be completed by a third Local 


Union. 

22. I hereby certify that the member named in Item 11, Ledger Number _____, was not an officer or employee 
of this Local Union and was not suspended from membership from ——_____>__SE—— «1 9____ untill his 
transfer on Rab: eas 

24. Signature of Secretary-Treasurer: 
Teamster Local Union Number 
23 
Local Union Seal date 
* * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * & * * od 


ONCE THE SECRETARY-TREASURER’S SECTION IS COMPLETE 
FORWARD THIS APPLICATION DIRECTLY TO THE 
INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF TEAMSTERS SCHOLARSHIP FUND 
25 Louisiane Avenue, N.W. 

Washington, D.C. 20001 
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Active in Many Areas... 


Community 


Service 


Norman Greene, director, National 
Airline Division, International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, is 
presented an oil painting by Walter 
Payton, most valuable player in the 
National Football Conference and 
star of the Chicago Bears, at the 
recently held 12th Annual National 
Football League Players Awards 
Dinner. Greene is co-founder of 
this annual banquet benefiting the 
Better Boys Foundation, a not-for- 
profit social service family agency 
located in the heart of Chicago. 
Greene has been cited on many 
occasions for his outstanding con- 
tributions, through labor, to chari- 
table endeavors. 


Md. Local Chalks Up Arbitration Wins 


Teamster Local 639 has won more 
than $60,000 in backpay awards for 
members as a result of arbitration 
cases in recent months. 

Daniel George, president of Local 
639, said Charles DeGraw was ordered 
reinstated with seniority and benefits 
plus $11,615 after a successful case 
against the Washington (D.C.) Star. It 
was one of the first arbitrations in 
many years against a newspaper com- 
pany. 

In another case, eight workers dis- 
charged during the course of a suc- 
cessful organizing campaign at Big K 
Trash in northern Virginia, were or- 
dered reinstated with a combined back- 
pay of more than $6,000. This was a 
National Labor Relations Board rul- 
ing. 

It took more than a year but arbi- 
tration succeeded in winning nearly 
$30,000 in backpay for James Long, 
an employee of Excavation Construc- 
tion Co. 

Curtis Walker and Bobby Lovelace, 
employed by I. Feldman Co., an insti- 
tutional foods distributor, were ordered 
back to work and given backpay of 
$5,600. They were fired when their 
company’s insurance carrier refused 
to insure the two drivers. 

In another union organizing dispute, 
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Charles DeGraw (second from left) receives an $11,615 backpay check from John 


D. Catlett (left), secretary-treasurer of Teamster Local 639, as Ronnie Warren 
(far right), union business agent, and Patrick Shaw, lawyer, look on. DeGraw’s 
check followed successful arbitration at the Washington (D.C.) Star daily news- 


paper. 


Cyrus Alcoryn was awarded a $1,000 
settlement to end the dispute over his 
illegal discharge by Surefire Products, 
a distributor of lawn and garden sup- 
plies. 

Steve Bray received about $7,000 in 


backpay from Pollard Delivery Service 
in another case. 

George said the business representa- 
tives involved in the cases included 
J. I. Williams, Al Doby, Ronnie War- 
ren, John Jones and James Woodward. 
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DRIVE Dollars 


“If every member gave a little money toward the legislative work, it would amount 
to a lot,” Teamster Local 17 member Ron McClinton said recently, as he donated 
$100 to DRIVE, the International Union’s voluntary political action committee. 
Here McClinton receives congratulations for his generous contribution from Local 
17’s Secretary-Treasurer Harry Marshall (left) and President Hank Estrada (right). 
Ron challenges other Teamsters to free up “‘five for DRIVE” this election year to 
help elect labor’s friends. 


COMMENTS? 
Let Us 


Hear From You 


International Teamster is your 
publication. It is published for 
and about members of this 
International Union and we 
want to hear from you about it. 
Let us have your coments on 
this issue and succeeding ones. 
We want the magazine to be 
informative, entertaining and of 
interest to you. 


Let us know what you'd like to 
read about, and what appeals to 
you. Together we can put out a 
publication that you look for- 
ward to receiving each month. 


$3,000 Backpay Happy Retiree 


a 


Melvin Fenton (left) receives a $3,000 backpay check from 


Horace Hicks, a member of Memphis, Tenn. Teamster Local 


Marshall McDuffy, secretary-treasurer of Teamster Local 525 667, recently retired from T.I.M.E.-D.C. after a 37-year 
in Alton, Ill. An arbitrator ruled that Fenton, an employee of career with them and Southeastern. Shown congratulating 
Boyd’s Litchfield Lumber Co., was improperly fired on a him are, from left: Ralph Blackwood, T.I.M.E. line drivers 
charge of absenteeism. supervisor, Hicks, and Bob Swanton, terminal manager. 
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V.F.W. Leader 


Teamster Robert McLaughlin of Local 249 in Pittsburgh was installed recently 
as District 29 commander of the Pennsylvania Veterans of Foreign Wars, Mc- 
Laughlin, 30 years a Teamster and a driver for Armour and Company, is shown 
(at left) being congratulated at the installation ceremonies by Pa. Superior Court 
Judge William F. Cercone (center) and Congressman Douglas Walgren (D-18th 
District). 


Uistinguished Citizen 
San i. 
Hank de Diego 


j ioe 
Tops in City 
Hank de Diego, secretary-treasurer of Teamster Local 296 in San Jose, Calif., 
recently was honored by the Exchange Club of that city as being the “‘distin- 
guished citizen of the year.” San Jose Mayor Janet Gray Hayes presented the 


citation to de Diego who serves on several civic and charitable boards and com- 
mittees in the San Jose area. 


Montana Local 
Wins Case Over 
Beer Company 


Teamster Local 45 of Great Falls, 
Mont., won the decision recently in a 
National Labor Relations Board case 
involving Bighorn Beverage, a whole- 
sale beer distributor in Helena, Mont. 

The Board ordered the firm to offer 
reinstatement to Barry Mortensen, a 
discharged employee, and give him 
backpay for any loss of earnings. 
Mortensén was discharged because of 
his activities for Local 45 and for 
complaining to a state agency about 
safety conditions at the Bighorn 
facility. 

The company also was ordered to 
cease unlawful conduct including in- 
terrogation of prospective employees 
concerning their union membership 
and sympathies and utilizing an ap- 
plication form which asked if the ap- 
plicant was a member of a union. 

Finally, Bighorn Beverage was 
ordered to recognize and bargain with 
the union upon request as representa- 
tive of the bargaining unit composed 
of warehousemen and driver-sales- 
men. 


Teamster Gets 
Shot in Arm 
As Samaritan 


Truck driver Gayle Sutherland was 
sitting in the cab of his California 
Motor Express truck eating a quiet 
lunch and a few minutes later was 
nursing a gunshot wound in the arm. 

Sutherland, a member of Teamster 
Local 287 in San Jose, Calif., was 
surprised when two boys ran past his 
vehicle with several people in hot pur- 
suit. Sutherland heard a grandmother 
cry out that the youngsters had 
snatched her purse. 

The Teamster thought he would 
help. He started up his engine and 
pulled his truck down the road to fol- 
low the boys. The thieves cut across 
the field and left all their pursuers be- 
hind except Sutherland who now was 
chasing them on foot. 

Sutherland got to within 20 feet of 
the boys when the bigger youth sud- 
denly spun around and fired a hand- 
gun at the Teamster, wounding him 
in the left bicep. The boys then van- 
ished over a fence as Sutherland 
stared in disbelief at his wound. 

San Jose Police Chief Joseph Mc- 
Namara commended Sutherland for 
his effort, 
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Flight attendants with Rep. Nolan. 


MAPS: Unfair Edge Must Go 


TEN flight attendants from Northwest 
Orient Airlines, members of Teamster 
Locals 2747 in Bloomington, Minn. 
and 2707 in Los Angeles, Calif., 
concerned for their jobs, came to 
Washington recently to urge support 
of amendments to the airline deregu- 
lation bill now being considered by 
House-Senate conferees. 

The three-day lobbying effort man- 
aged to convince House members, to 
the credit of Locals 2747 and 2707 
members, because in late September 
the House passed an amendment out- 
lawing the mutual aid pacts in the air- 


Discussing the importance of the 
amendment with Rep. Oberstar. 


line industry. It passed by a 299-78 
margin. The House-passed version of 
the airline deregulation bill was then 
sent to a House-Senate conference 
where it must be reconciled with a 
Senate measure. The Senate bill did 
not contain the important amendment. 

What the attendants sought was an 
amendment to eliminate the contro- 
versial airline mutual aid pact, an air- 
line-funded pool from which payments 
subsidize member carriers involved in 
a strike, thus negating the impact of a 
legitimate strike. As soon as a mem- 
ber carrier is struck, it becomes elig- 
ible for MAP payments. Since 1968, 
those payments have totaled more 
than half a billion dollars. 


MAP’s existence means that car- 
riers with good labor records (and 
few prolonged strikes) end up under- 
writing those with poor ones. In some 
instances, MAP even permits struck 
airlines to make a profit, as did North- 
west recently. It made $20.5 million in 
the second quarter of this year, even 
though it was on strike for two-thirds 
of the period. MAP was a key factor 
in prolonging that strike, which lasted 
109 days. The airline received an esti- 
mated $108.9 million in MAP pay- 
ments, or about $1 million a day. 


Participating in the effective lobby- 
ing effort to do away with this unfair 
employer edge were Northwest Flight 
Attendants Greg Flash, Willy Hon- 
kala, Jerry Jenson, Dave Johnson, 
Debbie Jones, Joanie Moy, Mike 
Stelter, Lynn Stokes, Jean Wilson and 
Liz Wood—Teamsters all. 


Tenn. Locals 
Credited For 
Election Victory 


Two Nashville Teamster locals 
were instrumental in achieving the 
election of Tommy T. Cutrer as 
Democratic nominee for the Tennes- 
see State legislature on August 3. 
Cutrer, who defeated the incumbent 
state senator and chairman of the 
Labor Committee, has long been a 
Teamster friend and credits his 61% 


Tommy T. Cutrer 


majority to the grass roots efforts of 
Teamster Local 480 headed by Luther 
Watson and Local 327 headed by 
Corky Ellis. 

Cutrer is the first candidate in the 
15th Senatorial District to have the 
full endorsement of all Teamsters in 
the Nashville area, incorporating 
five counties. 

At the outset Cutrer was given little 
chance of defeating the longtime in- 
cumbent by the press, and to com- 
pound his campaign problems, Cutrer, 
who has an artificial leg, broke his 
other leg and was forced to campaign 
18 hours every day on crutches. 

In addition to full Teamster support 
and assistance, his candidacy got a 
boost from the Grand Ole Opry, where 
Cutrer is staff announcer. Performers 
like Hank Snow, Roy Acuff, Grady 
Martin, Rusty Adams and Catfish 
Russell all joined the Teamster effort 
to campaign throughout the District. 

Cutrer is now considered a sure-bet 
for the November election and a pro- 
spective candidate for vice-chairman 
of the Senate Labor Committee. 
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HAPPY BIRTHDAY 
TEAMSTERS! 


Mr. Speaker: 

Today, the Internationa] 
Brotherhood of Teamsters is 75 
years old. I would like to join 
my fellow Teamsters and their 
friends throughout the country 
in congratulating the union. The 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, and 
the entire labor movement, have 
been and continue to be a force 
behind some of the most for- 
ward looking movements for 
economic progress and human 
development in American His- 
tory. 

The fact is that the Teamsters 
will continue to make a differ- 
ence because they have realized 
from the beginning that work- 
ing men and women, together 
with those of us in government, 
can and do bring about con- 
structive change when we join 
and work as partners, 

And as partners, I know my 
colleagues will join me in ex- 
tending sincere good wishes to 
every member and every family 


of the Intemational Brotherhood 
of Teamsters on this 75th anni- 
versary of its founding. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. RAYMOND F. 
LEDERER 
SEPTEMBER 22, 1978 


Mr. Speaker: 

On October I, the Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Teamsters 
will celebrate the 75th Anni- 
versary of their labor organiza- 
tion. On behalf of myself and 
my colleagues, I wish to extend 
to them our hearty congratula- 
tions and our best wishes for the 
future. 

The history of the Teamsters 
is a colorful one, Yet, through- 
out that history, one aspect has 
always been consistent: the 
union was there when its mem- 
bers needed it. You cannot Say 
this about all organizations, But 
the Teamsters have always pro- 
tected their membership and 
Sone to bat for them as Well as 
all working men and women. 

The IBT began as a loose 
collection of union locals set up 
to protect the interests of those 
men who drove teams of horses, 
As the world changed, so did 


the Teamsters: from small in- 
dependent locals to a large Na- 
tional Brotherhood; from horses 
and Wagons to trucks; from 
drivers to wide diversity of 
membership, In fact, the official 
name of the union js indicative 
of how diverse and widespread 
the Membership is: The Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Team- 
Sters, Chauffeurs, Warehouse- 
men and Helpers of America, 

I take special Pride in the 
fact that | have been a card 
carrying member of the Team- 
sters Union. I have always held 
@ special place in my heart for 
them. Their charity js world 
renowned. The Teamsters have 
a scholarship Program that is 
second to none. 

America Owes a great debt 
for highway and automobile 
safety programs which have 
been instituted by the Team- 
Sters. 

I know that my colleagues in 
the Congress join with me in 
saluting the International Broth- 
erhood of Teamsters for their 
contributions to America and its 
working men and women over 
the past 72 years. 

We look forward to their con- 
tributions and growth in the 
American Labor Movement in 
the next 75 years, 
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United States Senate 
Office of the Majority Lender 
Mushington, B.C. 20510 


September 28, 


Mr. Frank E. Fitzsimmons 

General President 

International Brotherhood of Teamsters 
25 Louisiana Avenue, N.W. 

Washington, D.C. 20001 


Dear President Fitzsimmons: 


I want to extend my congratulations to you and the more-than- 
two million members of the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen, and Helpers, on the 
occasion of your Seventy-fifth Anniversary. During this 
Diamond Anniversary, it is appropriate that the Teamsters 
Union be recognized for the contributions that it has made 

to the economy and life of this nation, and for the improved 
standards of living and wages that it has won for its members. 


I wish fo. the Teamsters added success in the future, and I 
look forward with you to many more Teamster anniversaries 
in the decades ahead. 


ly yours, 


ority Leader 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 
WASHINGTON 


STATEMENT BY 
SECRETARY OF LABOR RAY MARSHALL 


I would like to extend birthday greetings to the nearly two million men 
and women who make up the International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of America. It is you, the members 
of this important union, whose hard work, dedication and faith in the prin- 
ciples of industrial democracy that I salute today. 


This Administration cares about working men and women. With the 
support of organized labor, we have undertaken a series of jobs and training 
programs that have led to a sizeable drop in the unemployment rate. With 
your help and those of other unions, we have made great strides in providing 
workers with health and safety on the job. We have also taken aggressive 
steps to safeguard the pensions and other benefits that workers have earned 
and to which they are entitled. 


Despite these achievements, none of us can relax. We must continue to 
work to achieve full employment. We must continue to oppose those who 
stand in the way of full and fair enforcement of the laws that protect work- 
ing Americans. We must strive to further the ideals of democracy, not only 
in our unions, but in all aspects of American life. 


Finally, we must also recognize that we each have an important stake 
in a healthy and prosperous economy. We must work together toward an 
era in which Americans have both full employment and stable prices. 


I welcome the support of the members of this country’s largest union 
in achieving these common goals. 


Teamster 
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THANKSGIVING, 
1978 


WITH AUTUMN well upon us and the Thanksgiving Holiday rapidly : 
approaching, it is an excellent time to reflect upon where we are coming from and 
where We are going. 

All Teamsters, like most other Americans, have a lot to be thankful for and 
we have greater hopes and expectations for the future of our country and for 
wage earners throughout the land. 

Among the many reasons all Teamsters can be thankful is that we care about 
ourselves, our brothers and sisters and their welfare, and we care about the 
direction in which our country is going. Teamsters on November 7th streamed 
to the polls to participate in the freest form of elective process that exists 
anywhere in the world. We showed we cared and we did our part. 

Now we can only hope that our newly elected members of Congress and public 
officials in all states will live up to the promise of the mandate and help enact : 
legislation, such as labor law reform, tax cuts and equitable anti-inflationary 
measures that are vital to all working Americans. 

We can be thankful that we enjoy an open political process and we can maintain 
renewed hope that the newly elected Congress will live up to our expectations 
and show concern for our two million members as well as all wage earners. 

We can be thankful we have provided for the care and welfare of all our retirees. 

We can be thankful that the safety and health of our entire membership has 
become a priority second to none in considering standards and regulations that 
benefit workers on the job—be that workplace an office, a loading dock, a truck 
cab, a jet aircraft, or a hospital corridor. 

We hope the newly elected Congress can match our concerns and expectations 
in these areas and in many others. 

Our number one concern, which polls and the recent election have borne out 
as the major concern of the people is, of course, inflation. The Teamsters have 
for some time been calling for a firm comprehensive program to combat the 
inflationary spiral which robs our members of purchasing power and causes 
hardships for them and all wage earners. Now we must see what the new 
Congress and the President working together can accomplish toward eradicating 
this devastating problem that affects us all. 

With our upcoming Master Freight Negotiations fast approaching, I have 
steadfastly maintained that we in the Teamsters Union have a commitment to our 
members to do everything we can to protect them and to ensure that they remain 
in the economic mainstream of American life. 

Now we must take a look at the assessment and progress of the Administration’s 
new anti-inflationary program and hope that the Congress and the President 
together will work toward the will of the American worker. 

We must also hope that by next Thanksgiving all Teamsters will have more 
to be Thankful for with our concerns on inflation met. 


Fraternally, 


The International Teamster has 
an average monthly circulation 
of 1,886,230 and an estimated 
readership of 5,000,000 (based 
on average impartial surveys of 
periodicals). It is the largest 

‘ labor publication in the world. 
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EXECUTIVE BOARD 


Agenda includes discussions 
of inflation, upcoming 
negotiations, and the threat 
of trucking industry 
deregulation 
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REPRESENTING American workers 
in a troubled U.S. economy was the 
underlying theme of the quarterly 
meeting of the Teamster general ex- 
ecutive board held October 10 through 
12, 1978, in Carlsbad, California. 


Teamster General President Frank 
E. Fitzsimmons gave board members a 
detailed report of his meetings with 
Carter Administration officials on the 
President’s anti-inflation program. Car- 
ter subsequently announced the wage- 
price standards in a nationally tele- 
vised address on October 24. 


In a statement released following 
Carter’s announcement, the union 
declared that if credibility is estab- 
lished on the price side and adjust- 
ments are made on the wage standard, 
“We are sure that the two million 
Teamster members and their families 
will do their share in resolving this 
difficult problem. 


The first collective bargaining test 
of the Carter program will come 
beginning in December when Team- 
sters sit at the bargaining table with the 
nation’s truckers for renewal of the 
National Master Freight Agreement 
which expires March 31, 1979. 


Fitzsimmons told board members 
of his highly critical response to the 
Administration program as presented 
to him in two White House meetings. 


He criticized Administration plans 
to use the regulatory powers of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to 
enforce wage increase standards 
against the Teamsters. The nation’s 
truckers have been told by ICC officials 
that any rate increase to cover labor 
costs above the seven percent standard 
will be stubbornly resisted by the ICC 
which must give approval. 


Calling this ploy by the Administra- 
tion “highly discriminatory” against 
one class of workers, he pointed out 
that such government action is in vio- 
lation of the spirit and intent of the 
National Labor Relations Act which 
seeks to promote free and uninhibited 
collective bargaining in the private 
sector. 


Negotiations 
Since 1979 is a heavy bargaining 
year for the Teamsters, board mem- 
bers also discussed plans for negotia- 
tions in the National Automobile 
Transport Agreement and first nego- 


tiations for a national agreement with 
United Parcel Service. 


Following a preliminary report on 
the results of a membership survey in 
freight, board members voted for a 
similar survey to be conducted among 


the membership employed at UPS to 
be used as a guide in those negotia- 
tions. 


Other Action 


In other actions, the general execu- 
tive board: 


1. Approved the establishment of a 
national trade division of Public Ser- 
vice Employees of the United States 
and Canada. 


2. Expressed support for the con- 
tinued consumer boycott of scab 
Coors beer which is attempting to 
expand its marketing activities into 
the states of Missouri and Washing- 
ton. 


3. Heard a report of the recent 
convention of the Canadian section of 
the International Chemical Workers 
Union on the question of merger with 
the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters. 


Following the report, the board 
members approved the merger agree- 
ment in principle, authorized the issu- 
ance of whatever number of char- 
ters are necessary to implement the 
merger, and the issuance of a joint 
council charter for the province of 
Ontario. 


4. Approved a donation of $50,000 
to the United Labor Committee of 
Missouri to be used specifically for 
voter registration and get-out-the-vote 
drives in the November election where 
a compulsory open shop initiative is 
on the ballot. 


5. Approved donations of $5,000 to 
the Vincent T. Lombardi Cancer Re- 
search Center, and of $5,000 to the 
Transportation Center, Northwestern 
University. 


In an analysis of the grocery ware- 
house strike in Northern California, 
board members supported the position 
of involved local unions and the 
Western Conference of Teamsters 
that employers’ attempts to impose 
membership ratification methods as a 
condition of contract settlement be 
rejected. 


Local unions were instructed to 
return to the bargaining table with 
employers to resolve issues still in 
dispute. The board authorized Gen- 
eral President Fitzsimmons to appoint 
a committee of IBT vice presidents to 
work with the Western Conference 
and local unions to bring about a 
settlement. 


Extensive reports from the IBT le- 
gal and legislative departments were 
also presented to board members. 


WHAT ABOUT 
WAGES PRICE 


Statement of 
Int'l. Brotherhood of Teamsters 
Regarding Carter Inflation Program 


October 25, 1978 


‘The International Brotherhood of Teamsters agrees 


with President Carter that inflation is the most 
serious domestic problem facing America today. The 
Teamsters Union has for some time been calling 

for a vigorous, comprehensive program to combat 
the current inflationary spiral which robs our 
members of purchasing power and causes real 
hardship for our retired members who are on fixed 
incomes. 

While we appreciate the President’s acknowledging 
that wage increases chase price increases and, there- 
fore, wages are not cited as a cause of the current 
inflationary problem, the program, as outlined last 
night, appears to have greater flexibility and latitude 
on the price side but the wage and fringe benefit 
standard of 7% appears to be fairly rigid. Since 
this is a voluntary program, in order for the working 
men and women of this country to be willing to 
make the sacrifices called for, they must feel that 
the program is essentially fair. 

As this program develops, consideration must 
be given to adjustments in the wage standard. The 
acceptability and, therefore, the success of the pro- 
gram will depend on such adjustments. 

We feel that the President cannot in good faith ask 
the working people of this country to bear a heavy 
burden in this fight unless there is a vigorous and 
effective enforcement of the price standard and 
tangible progress made in holding down prices. If 
this program establishes some credibility on the 
price side, and adjustments are made on the wage 
standard, we are sure that the 2 million Teamster 
members and their families will do their share to 
assist in resolving this difficult problem which daily 


weakens the strength of the American economy and 
undermines the American wage earners’ standard of 
living. 

The media and certain spokesmen for the 
Administration have spotlighted our national 
negotiations in the freight industry as the first real 
test of the effectiveness of the President’s program. 
We feel that this undue attention to our upcoming 
negotiations is both premature and unwarranted, 
especially since there are other major collective 
bargaining negotiations that occur before our 
negotiations reach their final stage. 

We in the Teamsters Union have a commitment to 
our members to do everything in our power to 
protect them and to ensure that they remain in the 
economic mainstream of American life. 

In preparing for our upcoming trucking 
negotiations, we have conducted a survey for all 
of our members covered by the freight industry 
contract to determine their positions and priorities 
on various monetary and nonmonetary proposals. 
Our economic demands will be formulated at a 
later date based upon this survey, upon an assessment 
of the economic situation existing at the time of our 
negotiations and upon an assessment of the 
progress of the President’s anti-inflation program, 
especially on the price side. However, the President’s 
emphasis on deregulation of the trucking industry 
will make our negotiations extremely difficult. We 
assume that the Administration will consult us 
concerning any deregulation proposals before they 
are finalized since our members would be greatly 
affected by any such proposals. 


WHAT ABOUT 
WAGES PRIGE 
STANDARDS 


Following the President’s statement, government, business and 
labor leaders, including IBT General President Frank E. Fitz- 
simmons, were asked for their views on the plan. 

The views of our Union on this program have, in some in- 
stances, been misstated and misconstrued by the media. 

In order that our members receive an accurate report on our 
position, some excerpts from those interviews, expressing the 
Teamsters’ view on the policy, appear here. 


PRESIDENT Carter initiated his plan 
for curbing inflation last month, in- 
cluding curbs on government spending 
and employment. Perhaps most im- 
portant for labor was the Administra- 
tion’s adoption of voluntary wage and 
price guidelines, with the establishment 
of a 7 percent cap on allowable wage/ 
benefit increases for workers under 
the program. 

The President sought to make his 
program more appealing by promising 
to introduce to Congress a request for 
tax rebates for those workers who 
comply and are hurt, should inflation 
rise above 7 percent next year. He also 
promised retaliation—through denial 
of federal contracts and other methods 
—against those unions and businesses 
who do not comply. 

The deck was, however, stacked a 
little more on business’s side than 
labor’s, since employers were allowed 
more leeway in determining their per- 
centage increases than were workers. 

“Our basic target for economy-wide 
price increases is five and _ three- 
quarters percent,’ Carter said in his 
message. “To reach this goal, I’m to- 
night setting a standard for each firm 
in the nation to hold its price increases 
at least one-half of one percentage 
point below what they averaged dur- 
ing 1976 and 1977. Of course, we 
have to take into account binding 
commitments already in effect which 
will prevent an absolute adherence to 
these standards,” he noted. 


First, excerpts from an interview in the MacNei!/Lehrer Report—October 
25, 1978—With Jim Lehrer in Washington, Charlayne Hunter-Gault in New 
York. Also participating were J. C. Penney Co. Board Chairman Donald 
Seibert and President Carter’s Chief Domestic Advisor Stuart Eizenstat. 


Q. Mr. Fitzsimmons, will you go 
along with the 7% cap in these truck- 
ing negotiations? 

A. We agree with President Carter 
that inflation is the most serious do- 
mestic problem facing America today. 
However, as we go through the re- 
marks made by the President, we find 
that his statement last night appears 
to have greater flexibility and latitude 
on the price side but the wage and 
fringe benefit standard of 7% appears 
to be fairly rigid. 

Now there is no question that as 
this program develops consideration 
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must be given to adjustments in the 
wage standard. Its acceptability and 
therefore the success of the program 
will depend on such adjustments. 

(In the end) whether I agree or our 
executive board agrees, regardless of 
anything else, we must take the actual 
resolve back to our membership for 
their ratification. 

Q. Well, when you use the word 
‘adjustment’ I take it that what you 
mean is that an adjustment upward 
of eight, nine, ten percent if that’s the 
case. Is that right? 

A. (Referring back to the Nixon 
administration wage controls program 


board on which Fitzsimmons sat) We 
found out (then) that on the basis, for 
instance, of the rising cost of health 
costs—and these are just one or two, 
there’s many—on rising cost of health 
costs and pension benefits are con- 
cerned, those kind of costs were elimi- 
nated from the five and one-half per- 
cent that the government laid out in its 
plan similar to this. 


Q. Mr. Fitzsimmons, let me ask 
you. The President in his statement 
last night—Mr. Eizenstat has just 
reiterated it in effect—which is that 
the inflation rebate system, the insur- 


ance system, pretty well removes the 


MacNeil/Lehrer 


need for employees to seek a higher 
wage because they are in fact pro- 
tected from inflation. Do you agree 
with that? 


A. Absolutely not. I’ll tell you why 
I don’t agree with it. Insurance protec- 
tion, as far as what I understood the 
President’s statement, that if that is a 
factor as far as a reduced 7%, (that 
we'll get) that when we get our refund 
as far as federal income taxes are con- 
cerned next year. 

Although I have every confidence in 
the President of the United States, I’ve 
got to question what his ability will be 
to drive that through the Congress. 
The Congress has had him dangling 
since he’s been in office on a lot of 
legislation that he proposed. Even with 
his support and the administration’s 


support, we couldn’t even get to first 
base with the Labor Reform Bill. 

Q. Well, let’s go the next step 
though. Let’s say that in this case he 
is able to get that enacted into law. 
Would that, in fact, would you feel 
protected as a leader of a national 
union to go to your people and say, 
look, we’re protected from inflation 
problems, go along with it? If that, 
whatever it took to get it passed into 
law? 

A. I appreciate your position as an 
interviewer as far as television is con- 
cerned. But I must look at reality and 
I must look at the realities of better 
than two million members of our 
union. I don’t intend to take the re- 
sponsibility of the President of the 
United States or the determination of 
the Congress of the United States and 
tell my people that they are protected. 
Because they’ll make the decision in 
the final analysis of this whole situa- 
tion. (emphasis added) A 


STAN 


WHAT ABOUT =k; 
WAGES PRICE’ 


Excerpts from an interview on Good Morning, America Show, ABC Tele- 


vision—Oct. 26, 1978—With Steve Bell in Washington, David Hartman in 


New York. 


Q. But, the President is not just 
Saying he wants your voluntary com- 
pliance; he’s saying if you don’t come 
through with a non-inflationary agree- 
ment there’s going to be a move to 
deregulate the trucking industry—and 
that could be something that you might 
not want. How much pressure can the 
White House, can the government put 
on your industry to be acceptable? 

A. Steve, he didn’t only tell us that; 
he’s told the American public that. 
He’s told American industry if they 
don’t comply with his contract—his 
program, he’s going to put sanctions. 

Q. Is that blackmail, Mr. Fitzsim- 
mons? 

A. As far as my opinion is con- 
cerned, I don’t think the government 


should intervene in negotiations, as far 
as labor and management are con- 
cerned. 

And I want to call your attention to 
page 11 (of the President’s statement) 
—firms that cannot meet the decelera- 
tion standard because of uncontroll- 
able cost increases will be required to 
show that their before-tax profit mar- 
gin on sales is no higher than the aver- 
age of the firm’s best two out of the 
three fiscal years ending prior to Octo- 
ber 1, 1978. 

In other words, they can take the 
nine and a half percent and apply it 
because of uncontrollable costs. 

Q. In other words, they have flexi- 
bility and you don’t. 

A. Absolutely. A 


WHAT ABOUT 
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Excerpts from an interview on 
CBS Morning News, CBS Tele- 
vision—Oct. 26, 1978—With 


Susan Spencer in Washington, 
Ray Brady in New York. 


Q. What about the idea of a tax 
rebate? That was—according to one 
person we spoke with—that was re- 
ceived rather favorably by labor. It 
was thought that that might make this 
whole thing much more acceptable. 

A. Yes, but here comes the fact 
that this is another position that must 
go to the Congress to be legislated. 


Q. You don’t think that that’s go- 
ing to get through Congress? 

A. I can only say my opinion. The 
President hasn’t been too successful 
with Congress so far. 


Q. Mr. Fitzsimmons, were you sug- 
gesting before that a seven percent in- 
crease would not be enough for your 
membership? I know they usually get 
ten percent. 

A. Not with the additional costs 
such as health care, pensions and 
whatnot. 


Q. What percent would you call 
for in these guidelines? 

A. Well, really, I don’t know. I 
haven’t analyzed the situation that far. 
We go to the bargaining table to ne- 
gotiate—as I said before—to keep 
our people competitive in the main- 
stream of American life. And regard- 
less of this program or any other pro- 
gram, or these comments by anybody, 
in our union of 2 million members— 
we have to go back to our membership 
to have them ratify an agreement. And 
I can assure you I don’t think they’re 
going to ratify an agreement that won't 
keep them competitive with the Amer- 
ican way of life. 


Q. The government's position seems 
fairly adamant. Would you go so far 
right now as to say that a Teamster 
strike might be a possibility? 

A. Well, anything’s possible. Any- 
thing’s possible. 

Q. That’s not usually what 
presidents of labor unions say. 

A. Well, I don’t want to commit 
our people; our people make the final 
determination—acceptance or rejec- 
tion. A 


the 


ENERGY 


OV’T 
RELATIONS 


Teamsters’ 


Ombudsman 
in 
Washington 


WITHIN view of the Capitol in 
Washington, D.C., the Teamsters’ De- 
partment of Energy and Government 
Relations quietly carries out an on- 
going, yet low-key ombudsman-like 
relationship with Congress, govern- 
ment agencies and the executive 
branch. 

Unlike the IBT Legislative Depart- 
ment, whose job is to deal with Con- 
gress, legislators and legislation, En- 
ergy and Government Relations 
concerns itself with making Team- 
sters’ views known in a far hazier area 
—that of interpretation and implemen- 
tation. 

Where an ombudsman normally in- 
vestigates complaints from consumers, 
reports his findings, and helps to 
achieve equitable settlements after the 
fact, this department tries to short- 
circuit the process a little. By heading 
off potential problems before they arise 
and by being actively involved in 
Washington goings-on, it hopes to 
eliminate the need for complaints after 
a ruling is implemented. It, after all, 
represents more than two million con- 
sumers—all of them Teamsters—and 
their families, and they can account 
for a lot of complaints if a bad ruling 
affects their lives. 

It has existed since 1974 as an Inter- 
national department because Washing- 
ton is where the action is. That is 
where the laws are written, most regu- 
lations to implement and enforce them 
are drawn up, published and promul- 
gated, and the agencies are based 
whose bureaucrats will implement 
them. 

Donald Rodgers’ job as director is 
to monitor these activities: the passage 
of legislation, how the government 
agency writes up the “regs”, who will 
be administering them. 

To do that, he must know depart- 
ment heads at the various agencies and 
keep the channels of one-to-one com- 
munication open with them on major 
issues. 

“The process of government does 
not begin or end with passage of a 
piece of legislation,” Rodgers points 
out. “Rather, a circle of influence con- 
stantly revolves among legislators mak- 
ing the laws, government agencies 
interpreting them, consumers being 
affected by them, and the courts re- 
solving discrepancies in them.” 

This “circle of government” has no 
beginning. An idea, a policy, a pro- 
gram, a regulation, a guideline, a pro- 
posal, an executive order, a ruling— 
any of these can begin at any point on 
the circle and go in either or both 
directions, with positive or negative 
impact. 


“In today’s climate, it’s no longer 
enough to propose or oppose legisla- 
tion, or to elect or defeat political 
candidates,” Rodgers says. “Dealings 
with government must be on a contin- 
uous daily basis if they are to be 
effective. 

In an environment where legislators 
“leave the broadest possible interpre- 
tation of new laws to the adminis- 
trator,” he adds, “Teamsters must 
closely monitor how laws are inter- 
preted to see whether that interpre- 
tation safeguards their interests. 

“The sad fact of life today is that 
gains and benefits won at the bargain- 
ing table are increasingly in danger of 
being, wiped out by the actions of 
overzealous, arrogant or incompetent 
bureaucrats,” he said. 

And whether erosion comes in the 
form of interminable hearings and de- 
lays stretching into years for approval 
of projects necessary for expansion of 
our economy and for new jobs... or 
monetary policies that result in rising 
interest rates and fewer home loans... 
or an onslaught of imported consumer 
goods, someone needs to speak up for 
those affected. 

The Department of Energy and 
Government Relations stands ready to 
sound the alarm when danger is near, 


“The sad fact of life today is 
that gains and benefits won 
at the bargaining table 

are increasingly in danger 
of being wiped out by 

the action of overzealous, 
arrogant or incompetent 


bureaucrats.” 


Donald Rodgers, Director of Energy & Gov’t Relations 


and hopefully, to guide the member- 
ship through the bureaucratic maze. 
With all the dangers that could en- 
trap any change in law—either while 
it’s being written or as it’s being imple- 
mented—it’s increasingly amazing that 


THE CIRCLE OF INFLUENCE 


so many good and productive changes 
occur. 

Consider the many barriers, compro- 
mises, changes, additions or deletions 
that take place in Congress alone. 
Then add the effects on implementa- 
tion wrought by appropriations, budget 
allocations, staff assignments, prior- 
ities, interdepartmental disputes and 
department policy interpretations. 
Even after a law or program is in 
existence, there may be some who 
wish to do away with it, while others 
want to strengthen it. 

Opportunities abound for those who 
know how to use them. The President 
and the White House staff, the agen- 
cies of the Executive Branch, the reg- 
ulatory boards, the major political par- 
ties, the lobbying groups, various 
opinion makers and the press can all 
affect the final outcome with their 
comments, criticism and individual 
biases. 

Only civil servants dedicated to the 
best interests could get the job done at 
all, but even the best of them must be 
monitored lest they do what comes 
naturally—grow larger and larger and 
squeeze more and more taxes from us 
for their managerial function. 

In addition to monitoring the daily 
affairs of government agencies, and 
especially the newly created Depart- 
ment of Energy which holds such a 
serious potential impact on the liveli- 
hoods of Teamsters Union members 
with its decisions, Rodgers fills other 
roles. 

He serves as an alternate for Gen- 
eral President Frank E. Fitzsimmons 
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Energy & Gov’t Relations 


on a number of advisory committees, 
including the National Petroleum 
Council and the Trade Advisory Com- 
mittee. He also maintains liaison with 
other organizations concerning their 
joint dealings with government to ex- 
plore areas of mutual concern. 

It’s a big job. In the end, however, 
when all the chips are down, the job 
of dealing with government belongs to 
us all, Rodgers emphasizes. 

Government at all levels, from the 
town in which you live, up through 
county and state government, all the 
way to the halls of Congress and the 


Rodgers talks over a procedural point with his secretary, Ann Kendall. 


White House, must be monitored, 
questioned, checked and requestioned, 
by any and all concerned individuals 
and organizations. 

On major issues, it will be the re- 
sponse and cooperation of IBT local 
unions and the general membership 
that will win the battles. Their partici- 
pation and input will make the dif- 
ference. 

Together, the IBT Department of 
Energy and Government Relations and 
individual Teamsters can make their 
government more responsive, more 
attuned to citizens’ needs, and prompter 
in satisfying them. 


What Can I! Do? 


A checklist for good citizenship 


Your local union probably already is active in monitoring county, state 
and national affairs to assess their impact on you, the membership, and 


help remedy potential problems. 


As a private citizen, though, you have rights and responsibilities, too. 
Here are just a few of the ways you individually can monitor what’s 


happening, and have some say: 


1. Know what’s going on, what the important issues are: read news- 
papers, news magazines, labor and government columns; watch the tele- 
vised news to catch up on daily events that might affect you. 


2. Get to know your state, county and federal representatives. Elec- 
tion time offers you a chance to meet them, find out their positions. 
Broaden that by participation in the political party of your choice. 

3. Let your legislators know where you stand on important issues, both 
while they’re under consideration and when they come up for a vote. 
Constituent sentiment makes a difference! 


4. Question rulings coming down from state and local agencies if they 
seem inconsistent with law. You have 2 ready forum at open meetings, 
public forums (dates and locations are usually announced in local news- 
papers in advance). Letters to the editor columns offer another way of 
getting your opinion heard on the issues. Use them. 


Overnite 
Case 
On Appeal to 
The NLRB 


A REGIONAL director of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board has 
found enough substantiating evidence 
to recommend a hearing on eight of 
19 protests filed by the Teamsters fol- 
lowing the representation election held 
among Overnite Transportation em- 
ployees in August. 

The director has recommended that 
the election protests along with pend- 
ing unfair labor practice complaints 
be heard by an NLRB administra- 
tive law judge, who will then make a 
recommendation to the NLRB in 
Washington, D.C. 


Among the protests to be heard are 
the union’s contentions that Overnite 
employees were interrogated about 
their union activities and preferences; 
that the company conducted surveil- 
lance of employees to determine their 
union activities; that employees were 
discharged for union activity; that em- 
ployees were threatened with discharge 
or loss of benefits for union activity; 
that the company made threats to 
close terminals if the union was voted 
collective bargaining agent of the em- 
ployees; and that workers were dis- 
criminated against in employment, 
wages and working conditions because 
of union activity. 

Teamster lawyers are preparing ex- 
ceptions to the dismissal of other pro- 
tests by the regional director. 


The union seeks to make all Over- 
nite employees whole for any suffering 
in employment or wages or conditions 
of work because of their efforts on 
behalf of the union, and ultimately 
seeks to have the NLRB order a new 
election free of the taints outlined in 
the election protests now pending. 


Union attorneys make no predic- 
tions on a time table for resolve of the 
dispute with Overnite, but union orga- 
nizers are saying that regardless of 
the time frame or the results of the 
hearing, they will be back in the field 
until employees of Overnite are suc- 
cessful in establishing a bargaining 
unit with their employer. 
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IN A ROUSING affirmation of soli- 
darity, men and women from around 
the country, all members of the Coal- 
ition of Labor Union Women, met in 
Washington, D.C. last month at the 
First Annual CLUW Awards Dinner. 

Being honored were unions, includ- 
ing the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, which have lent CLUW 
their support, and four individuals 
whose actions and achievements have 
embodied and advanced CLUW’s 
goals. 

Receiving awards for individual 
achievement were: the Honorable 
Bella S. Abzug (Political Action and 
Legislation); Alexis MM. Herman, 
director, Women’s Bureau, U.S. Dept. 
of Labor (Affirmative Action); Delores 
Huerta, United Farm Workers (Or- 
ganizing the Unorganized); and Paul- 
ine Newman, health education direc- 
tor, New York Health Center, 
ILGWU (Participation of Women 
within their Unions). 

The night was a celebration of 
what women have achieved in recent 
years, but more than that a revival, 
with speakers urging the women and 
their unions to do more, to be more, 
to seek more. 

“There are 36 million women in 
the work force; fewer than six million 
are members of unions. It is impera- 
tive that within the framework of the 
trade union movement we take ag- 
gressive steps to address ourselves 
more effectively to the critical needs 
of our 31 million sisters who are un- 
organized,” said Clara Day, Teamster 
Local 743 Business Agent and CLUW 
Vice President, in presenting one 
award. 

“It is imperative that women, 
through their unions, become more 
active participants in political and 
legislative processes that they 
seek to educate and inspire our union 
brothers and sisters to help achieve 
affirmative action, full equality of op- 
portunities and rights in the labor 
force .. . and that women seek wider 
participation in the affairs of their 
unions, by seeking policy-making 
roles at all levels, both within their 
unions and within the labor move- 
ment as a whole,” others noted during 
the evening. 

Receiving an award on behalf of the 
International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters was J. Joseph Cotter, administra- 
tive assistant to the General President. 
It expressed CLUW’s appreciation for 
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Teamster efforts and for the union’s 
“outstanding work to promote equality 
for women in the workplace and in 
society.” The IBT has long supported 
CLUW’s basic goals and many Team- 
ster women are active in seeing that 
they become realities. 

The dinner served as kickoff for a 
three day working session for the 
group, including a one-day Legisla- 
tive Conference and an open session 
of CLUW’s National Executive Board. 

While noting some recent victories 


Hospital 


CLUW Honors Teamster Contributions 


women have achieved, including preg- 
nancy disability coverage for work- 
ing women and an extension of the 
equal rights amendment ratification 
deadline, the group also faced the 
future squarely, calling for more at- 
tention to affirmative action to reduce 
inequities still existing. 

Delegates left renewed and ready— 
to organize the unorganized, to seek 
better conditions for workers, to make 
their voices heard both politically and 
within their unions. 


Nurses 


= 


New Local 223 members in Portland, Oregon, meet with Local 223 Business 
Representative Ed Woynowskie prior to bargaining sessions with St. John’s Hos- 
pital for their first agreement. St. Johns is the first hospital organized within 
Joint Council 37's jurisdiction. Going over some points are from left to right: 
Negotiating Committee members Nurses Hazel Oberg, Mary Jeunemann and 


Sheryl Gawith, with Woynowskie. 


THE 95TH CONGRESS 
Did It Meet Its Mandate? 


AS CONGRESS worked down to the 
wire in its rush to year-end adjourn- 
ment last month, a flurry of legislation 
began moving toward the White House. 

For organized labor the 95th Con- 
gress, which began with great promise 
and much hope, brought far less than 


anticipated in legislative initiatives and 
broad social change. 

In many areas, especially on labor 
law reform, national health insurance, 
common site picketing language, and 
no-fault automobile insurance, efforts 
failed. Where were pro-labor legisla- 
tors then? “They took a walk on some 
key votes,” one Washington lobbyist 
said. 

What legislators pumped out in the 
last weekend before adjournment was 
meant to appease the folks back home 
in the pre-election rush. Considering 
that it took 18 months to pass a 
mediocre energy package and that en- 
actment of a watered-down Humphrey- 
Hawkins full employment bill came 
nearly three years after it was intro- 
duced, how impressed the voters were 
was questionable. 

Where taxpayers felt joy over the 
tax cut enacted in the final hours of 


Congress, even that was mitigated by 
the knowledge that for middle income 
families any gains there would be 
taken back as swiftly on January 1 
when a Social Security increase already 
scheduled goes into effect. (See related 
stories on energy and tax cut legisla- 
tion elsewhere in this issue. ) 

Passed in the final push, in addition 
to tax cuts, energy legislation and 
Humphrey-Hawkins, were airline de- 
regulation and highway bills; bills to 
extend federal aid to education, hous- 
ing aid and programs providing pub- 
lic service jobs; a bank “reform” bill 
and bills increasing veterans’ pensions 
and college aid to middle income 
families, and an 18-month extension of 
the Endangered Species Act. 

Overall, however, there were a few 
successes in the 95th Congress for 
labor. Workers saw an increase in the 
minimum wage, and an end to man- 
datory retirement at 65. Pregnancy dis- 
ability benefits for working women 
whose employers provide sickness 
plans became a right instead of a 
privilege, overruling an earlier Supreme 
Court decision with a new law. 

On the big issues, workers continued 
to see their needs and desires eclipsed 
by the special interests, with their big 
bucks and powerful lobbying forces. 

The right-to-workers and the right 
wingers were very much in evidence 
in this session, and their effective work 
harmed the interests of working men 
and women everywhere. 

The 96th Congress will convene in 
January, 1979. Labor will have an- 
other chance. Until then, all workers 
can do is regroup, establish their legis- 
lative targets, and make their voices 
heard with those who make the laws. 
Come January, let them know where 
you as workers stand, and that you’re 
tired of waiting in the back of the line. 
Millions of organized workers in this 
country have rights, too. It’s time they 
were answered. 

National health insurance, meaning- 
ful tax reform, equality for workers 
under the nation’s labor laws—these 
are among the priorities. Getting them 
enacted must be labor’s goal. 
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ENERGY 


THE NATION finally got an energy 
program last month after 18 months of 
wrangling and negotiation in the battle 
President Carter had termed the 
“moral equivalent of war.” 

What consumers will see in the way 
of positive results makes the effort ap- 
pear more like a skirmish. 

Ironically, the program exited Con- 
gress in its last hours, emerging from 
the Senate attached to a ragtag array 
of legislation. Because of the way the 
five-part package had been split up, its 
parts became: 

e A bill to suspend duty on an anti- 
biotic (the utility rate reform bill). 


e A bill for the relief of Jack Misner 
and his vessel the “Panda” (the energy 
conservation bill). 


® A bill to allow duty-free entry of 
competition luges—sleds (the coal con- 
version bill). 


e A bill for the private relief of 
Joe Cortina of Tampa, Fla. (the nat- 
ural gas pricing bill). 

e A bill to suspend the duty on 
bicycle parts (energy taxes). 

The last element of the energy pack- 
age cleared the Senate after retiring 
Sen. James Abourezk (D-S.D.) aban- 
doned his one-man farewell filibuster 
to natural gas pricing provisions. 

The House took the easier way out 
and voted on the five-part program as 
a whole. ; 

By the time they had finished, what 
did the much lobbied bill contain for 
consumers and other groups affected 
by it? Let’s look at the potential im- 
pact group-by-group. 


Homeowners 


Cost figures on the impact of the 
natural gas legislation on consumers 
range from $50 to $60 billion during 
the next eight years, but the average 
Teamster probably will see higher 
utility bills immediately. The typical 
family heating with natural gas can 
expect increases averaging $100 to 
$200 a year, if estimates are correct. 

Electricity rates also are expected 
to rise as utilities spend billions of 
dollars to switch from oil and gas to 
coal—and pass the cost on to con- 
sumers. 

The government will subsidize part 
of the cost of weatherizing with tax 
credits for installing insulation, storm 
windows, weatherstripping and energy 
saving devices such as thermal win- 
dows, and electric ignition systems to 
replace pilot lights on gas furnaces. 

Consumers will receive tax credits 
up to $300 for home insulation, and 
up to $2,200 for the installation of 
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solar energy devices. Both credits, 
which can be spread over several years, 
are retroactive to April 20, 1977. 
Consumers can also expect rising 
prices for insulation material this 
winter, as demand exceeds supply, in- 
dustry sources say. Ahead, too, are 
higher prices for many appliances such 
as refrigerators as manufacturers move 
to meet exacting new energy efficiency 
standards imposed by the legislation. 
Gone as well will be ornamental gas 
lamps—the kind that adorn suburban 
lawns throughout the nation; they 
must be permanently extinguished by 
January 1, 1982 under the bill. 


Vehicles 


Motorists probably will see no im- 
mediate severe impact, although the 
bill does continue fostering the trend 
to small, energy-efficient autos by im- 
posing taxes on 1980 cars that don’t 
meet fuel efficiency standards. 

There will be a $550 federal tax on 
1980 cars getting less than 13 miles 
per gallon; $300 for cars getting less 
than 14 mpg, and a $200 tax for cars 
getting less than 15 mpg. The tax will 
increase yearly until 1986, when it will 
range from a low of $500 for cars 
getting less than 23.5 mpg to a high of 
$3,850 for cars getting less than 12.5 
mpg (a figure most automakers are 
confident most vehicles will exceed by 
then). 

Exempt from the tax will be large 
vans, pickup trucks and recreational 
vehicles. 

Lawmakers refused President Car- 
ter’s request for a standby tax of 50 
cents per gallon on gasoline, but elimi- 
nated the federal income-tax deduction 
for state and local taxes on gasoline, 
diesel and other motor fuels, except 
when they are used in business. 


Utilities 


The legislation provides that the 
burning of gas and oil to generate 
electricity will be banned after 1990 
except for environmental reasons. This, 
too, means higher consumer prices as 
electric utilities seek to replace their oil 
and gas-burning boilers with coal-fired 
ones. 

Though state and local utility com- 
missions will retain their rate-setting 
powers, the federal government now 
has the right to intervene, and thus, 
can pressure utilities if necessary to 
adopt new rate policies that give resi- 
dential customers a price break over 
large industrial and commercial cus- 
tomers. 


Producers 


The verdict is mixed on this front. 
Petroleum companies now selling nat- 
ural gas to interstate pipelines will 
benefit from higher prices for newly 
discovered gas. There will be a gradual 
phasing out of federal price controls 
on gas by 1985, with the immediate 
impact, a rapid jump in the price of 
newly discovered gas from $1.50 at 
present to nearly $2 per 1,000 cubic 
feet. That price will rise about 10 per- 
cent a year until 1985 when the con- 
trols expire, unless reimposed by the 
President. 

For those who sell their gas intra- 
state, such as producers in Texas, 
Oklahoma and Louisiana who sell 
their gas within the state in which it 
was found, the result could be a price 
rollback when federal controls are ex- 
tended to all U.S. gas production. 

Previously, intrastate gas was cov- 
ered by no controls and often was 
sold for more than $2 per 1,000 cubic 
feet. 

The legislation allows higher prices 
for gas discovered in deep formations. 
In all, there are about 20 separate 
price categories. 

Also included in the bill is a 10 per- 
cent tax credit for equipment to pro- 
duce oil from shale or gas in high- 
pressure, high-temperature brines un- 
derground. 

For consumers the legislation will 


Consumers’ Boxscore 
on Energy 


For most consumers, the recently 
enacted energy package will 
show up through: 
© Higher gas, electric bills 
© Higher prices for food 
® Higher prices for insulation 
® Tax credit incentives for 
consumers who insulate their 
homes; install solar energy 
equipment 
Higher costs for appliances 
as new energy efficiency 
standards imposed on manu- 
facturers take effect 
Gas guzzler taxes on larger 
autos which can’t meet en- 
ergy efficiency standards by 
1980 (vans, trucks, recrea- 
tional vehicles excluded) 
Elimination of ornamental 
gas lamps 
Elimination of income-tax 
deduction for state and local 
gasoline taxes 


mean higher gas bills, but federal offi- 
cials say it will lessen the threat of 
future shortages that could incon- 
venience homeowners and cripple in- 
dustry (as they did last winter). In fact, 
many gas companies are again seeking 
residential customers after a long 
moratorium on new hookups. 

Tronically, recent studies show huge 
surpluses of both oil and natural gas, 
thus undercutting the shortage men- 
tality that brought this legislation into 
existence. 

Enactment of the legislation also is 
expected to clear the way for the $10 
billion Alaskan gas pipeline from 
Prudhoe Bay to the Lower 48 states 
which could mean jobs for Teamsters. 
Until they knew the potential price of 
Alaskan gas, some bankers had been 
reluctant to finance the venture. 


Business and Industry 


For industry, companies that install 
coal-burning, energy-saving equipment 
will be eligible for an extra 10 percent 
tax credit, bringing the total business 
tax credit for new equipment to 20 
percent. 

Manufacturers of household appli- 
ances will be affected by government 
efficiency standards for TV sets, re- 
frigerators, air conditioners, stoves, 
dishwashers and smaller equipment. 

Industry experts have predicted that 
the new law will drive up the prices of 
these appliances while reducing the 
range of products available to con- 
sumers. Lower-priced appliances tend 
to be less energy-efficient, one industry 
spokesman said. At the same time, 
more efficient motors and increased 
insulation will make appliances more 
expensive. 

While passage of the energy pro- 
gram may demonstrate legislative ac- 
tion, it does little else besides raise 
prices. 

It will be up to the next Congress 
to resolve questions such as limiting 
oil imports. The Administration has 
already indicated plans to submit a 
“national energy plan two” in January 
or February and is expected to seek a 
tax on domestic crude oil production— 
a levy turned down this year. Should 
Congress again refuse, the Administra- 
tion may allow price controls on do- 
mestic crude to expire, a move that 
would drive U.S. oil prices up to the 
level set by the Organization of Petro- 
leum Exporting Countries (OPEC) 
(now about a $4 per barrel difference). 

So, once again in the 96th Congress, 
ENERGY will be a keynote. Let’s 
hope it works more equitably to re- 
solve these fundamental concerns. 
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A TAX CUT is always popular with 
the constituents, and the 95th Congress 
was no exception in wanting to make 
voters happy right before election time. 

So, just as the session ended, they 
reached into the old pork barrel and 
pulled out a $13.1 billion tax cut that 
may indeed have made voters happy 
enough to return them to their offices 
November 7—unless those voters 
stopped and thought about the cuts be- 
fore they pulled those levers. 

For what the Congress handed 
Americans, Teamsters among them, 
was little more than a puff of smoke— 
a now-you-see-it, now-you-don’t bit of 
hocus-pocus—that gave taxpayers 
something with one hand, only to find 
it disappearing from the other. 

The tax cut was great news, until 
constituents remembered that Social 
Security deductions were slated to rise 
January 1, that inflation was. still 
spiraling up, that the new energy pro- 
gram would be taking added bucks out 


of their pockets and that the tax bill 
itself contained no substantive “re- 
forms” of the country’s tax system. 
Then consumers began to catch on to 
the feat of legerdemain they had wit- 
nessed, and joy deteriorated to dejec- 
tion. 

The legislation was unusual in one 
aspect, however. Unlike previous cuts, 
the measure provides tax cuts to mid- 
dle and upper income taxpayers, as 
well as those at the lower end of the 


wage scale. 
It’s a package in which the 50 per- 
cent of the taxpayers who earn 


$15,000 a year or less receive only 21 
percent of the bill’s total tax cuts for 
individuals. The other half making 
$15,000 and up will get 79 percent. 

In all, the $13.1 billion reduction 
for individuals will provide an average 
7.2 percent tax cut—most of it con- 
centrated in the $15,000 to $50,000 
range. 

For the broad “middle class,” those 


An Election-Time Tax 


in the $20,000 to $30,000 brackets, 
the reduction will be just enough to 
offset next January’s big Social Security 
tax increases and the rising inflation 
rate. But for most of those in either the 
lower or higher brackets, it won’t be 
sufficient. 

For example, as the attached chart 
shows, if a married couple earns 
$20,000 in 1979, their income taxes, 
compared to 1978, will be reduced by 
$9. Their overall taxes, however, will 
increase by $163, due to increases in 
Social Security taxes. 

What the legislation does provide is: 

© $13.1 billion in tax cuts for in- 
dividuals, including an increase from 
$750 to $1,000 in the personal ex- 
emption for each taxpayer and de- 
pendent. 

® Elimination of the federal income 
tax deduction for state and local gaso- 
line taxes. 

® Elimination of the $35 per per- 
son general tax credit. 


1979 INCOME TAX DECREASE APPROVED BY CONGRESS 


Adjusted Gross 


$30,000 $40,000 $50,000 _ $100,000 


Income $5,000 $10,000 $15,000 $20,000 $25,000 
Single Person —29 —22 --70 —117 —146 —232 —347 —426 —443 
Married Couple 0 —59 —27 — 09 —171 —235 —375 —427 —752 
Married Couple 
With Two 

—200 —72 —167 —249 —315 —536 ~1,002 
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1979 TAX INCOME DECREASES COMBINED WITH INCREASE IN SOCIAL SECURITY TAXES 
(Income and Social Security Taxes Combined) ** 


Adjusted Gross 


Income $5,000 $10,000 $15,000 $20,000 $25,000 $30,000 $40,000 $50,000 $100,000 
Single Person -—15 +6 =—37 +144 +293 +207 +92 +13 —4 
Married Couple +14 31 +15 +163 +268 +204 +64 1g 313 
Married Couple 

With Two 

Children —186 —44 — 5) +94 7 190 +124 oF —188 563 


* Source: Joint Committee on Taxation. 


** Combination of tax reductions in H.R.13511 and 1978 and 1979 social security tax increases based on Treasury 
Department Tax Analysis figures. 


Cut 


® A provision allowing home 
owners 55 and older a one-time op- 
portunity to take the first $100,000 in 
profits from the sale of their house 
tax-free, a measure designed to aid 
retirees who want to sell their homes 
and move to apartments or smaller 
houses. 

® Tax on unemployment compen- 
sation benefits where an_ individual 
earns more than $20,000 per year 
(joint return $25,000). 

e A $2.1 billion cut in capital gains 
taxes, by exempting 60 percent, rather 
than 50 percent, of the profit from the 
sale of stocks or property from regular 
income taxes, and by dilution of the 
“minimum” tax enacted in 1969 to 
prevent high-income investors from 
escaping payment of taxes entirely. 

© For business, the legislation low- 
ers the corporate tax rate from 48 to 
46 percent and liberalizes the 10 per- 
cent investment tax credit to enable 
companies to use it to offset 90 per- 
cent of their other taxes, rather than 
50 percent. 


© Streamlining of the jobs tax credit, 
intended to encourage employers to 
hire the disadvantaged. The provision 
allows employers to reduce their taxes 
by up to $3,000 for each worker the 
first year and $1,500 the second. 

All the tax cut provisions take effect 
January 1, with two major exceptions 
—the reduction in capital gains taxes 
was retroactive to November 1, 1978 
and the homeowners’ tax break applies 
to any sale made since July 20, 1978. 

The lawmakers rejected the bulk of 
the tax “reforms” originally proposed 
as part of the measure, including a 
proposal to repeal the big foreign tax 
breaks granted multinational corpora- 
tions and a plan to end deductions for 
“three-martini” lunches. 


That’s where the tax cut package 
brings workers. What happens next 
will depend on whether President 
Carter presses for reform of the tax 
code when the 96th Congress con- 
venes next January 15. Until then, tax- 
payers will have to be satisfied with 
breaking even. 


AS PRESIDENT CARTER jubilantly 
signed an end to 40 years of federal 
control—and_ protection—of the na- 


tion’s airlines last month, carriers 
poised for the final gun in the mod- 
ern day version of a frontier land 
rush. 

Representatives of more than a 
dozen carriers had camped in line 
outside Civil Aeronautics Board head- 
quarters for almost a week, day and 
night, rain and shine, through heat and 
cold, with sleeping bags and lawn 
chairs, for this moment. 

What were they waiting for? Why, 
to reap the first “reward” of the newly 
signed airline deregulation bill. 

At stake were thousands of non-stop 
routes which weren’t currently being 
serviced by carriers, and which, under 
the new law, were thrown open to the 
first carrier that asked to take over 
the route and reestablish service. 
Everything was on a first-come, first- 
served basis, and that spelled dog-eat- 
dog in the airline industry, as the vigil 
showed. 

The measure also authorizes air- 
lines to cut fares by up to 50 percent 
without prior board clearance and to 
pick one new route without advance 
CAB approval each January for the 
next three years. 

The CAB will lose all authority 
over routes after 1981 and all author- 
ity over fares at the end of 1982, 
stripping the board of the two major 
ways it had to regulate airlines since 
1938. 

Trade unions with employees in the 
airline industry have reservations 
about the new legislation, centering on 
concern that workers won’t be pro- 
tected. 

For all the help this law is supposed 


Deregulation in Action . . . 
And Trucking’s Next? 


to give consumers, it provides very 
little in the way of worker protection. 

For example, the only time a worker 
can collect benefits under the law is 
when an employer has gone oankrupt 
or suffered a 7.5 percent reduction in 
work force over a 12 month period. 

Thus, an airline with 25,000 em- 
ployees must lay off, at a minimum, 
1,875 individuals. 

That isn’t all. To get to the 7.5 step, 
the CAB must certify that the deregu- 
lation law is “the major” reason for 
all layoffs. 

There’s more. Only workers with 
four years’ seniority are eligible for 
payments. 

Finally, although the House of 
Representatives’ version of the bill in- 
cluded an amendment, adopted by an 
overwhelming vote of 299-78, to 
outlaw the mutual aid pact, the law 
ended up with a watered down version 
of the measure. 

Yet, with all this, President Carter 
began fulfilling his promise to the 
American people to bring them less 
regulation to complicate their lives. 

Next the Administration is eyeing 
deregulation of the nation’s trucking 
industry to allow the “free competitive 
forces” to reign. 

This proposal will be watched with 
a great deal of interest by the Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Teamsters and 
its many members employed in the 
trucking industry. 

While comparing air deregulation 
with trucking deregulation is like com- 
paring apples and oranges, the IBT 
would hope a great deal more study 
and thought would be given to this 
matter before the government proceeds 
to deregulate the finest transportation 
system in the world. 
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Teamsters Charity 


It Isn't a Sometimes Thing 


TWO-YEAR OLD Kimberly Trosino 
has every right to smile. She recently 
underwent successful closed heart surg- 
ery at Deborah Heart and Lung Center 
in Philadelphia, Pa., and now, for the 
first time in her young life, is able to 
romp and play with her brother. 

Her life is better because Deborah’s 
surgeons and the facility were: there, 
thanks in part to contributions from 
organized labor and the IBT, who be- 
lieve in its life-saving work. 

If there’s any such thing as a 
“typical” case when a child’s involved, 
Kimmie’s is it. Her case history reads 
like a parent’s nightmare. 

Referred by Children’s Hospital, 
which would not risk operating on the 
toddler, Kimmie was admitted to 
Deborah in November, 1977 in serious 
condition, running a fever. Twenty- 
two months old and weighing 14 
pounds, she could neither sit up or 
crawl and hadn’t eaten or slept for 
several days. She was so weak she 
couldn’t even hold her tiny head up. 

The problem was that her body’s 
circulatory system was incapable of 
pushing enough oxygen through her 
bloodstream. Consequently, any exer- 
tion proved too much for her, and 
often the usual blue tinge of her lips 
and fingertips would grow even deeper 
as demands on her system increased. 
Before she could be helped, her sys- 
tem had to be built back up, a process 
that took several weeks. 

Doctors then decided that a “‘blalock 
shunt” operation would buy Kimmie 
time. The day after Thanksgiving, 
1977, they went ahead with the closed 
heart surgery that, although risky, 
would increase the flow of blood 
enough to keep her alive. She was just 
too young and too weak for open-heart 
surgery. 

After several rough weeks, the gam- 
ble began paying off. Kimmie perked 
up and is, today, a-fragile but healthy 
child. In fact, she took her first steps 
alone at a recent Labor in Support of 
Deborah Luncheon attended by Team- 
sters, providing a thrill for those there 
to see it. 

For Kim, more surgery lies ahead, 
but that’s a few years away. Right now 
the little girl, at 242 years old weighs 
28 pounds, double what her weight 
was nine months ago. 
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Teamsters were on hand recently to help kick off the 1978-79 fund drive for the 
Deborah Hospital Foundation. Shown from left to right are: Andrew R. Crawford, 
secretary-treasurer, IBT Local 463; William L. Greenberg, chairman, charity com- 
mittee, Joint Council 53; Kimberly Trosino; Kimmie’s mother, Mrs. Ronald (Sandy) 
Trosino of Nottingham, Pa.; and Reuben E. Cohen, national president, Deborah 
Hospital Foundation. 


And Sandy Trosino, her mother, OR the ability to pay for care. 


tells everyone: “Kimmie would not be 
alive today if it were not for you who 
support Deborah.” 

Kimmie was a lucky little lady. 
Deborah is recognized as one of the 
leading cardiopulmonary centers in the 
country, and was well equipped to give 
her the help she needed. 

It admits patients in need of its 
specialized services without regard to 
color, race, national origin, religion 


Recently Deborah Center and labor 
embarked on a $14 million expansion 
program to make the hospital’s services 
even more comprehensive. 

With the continued support of its 
many friends, including the Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Teamsters and 
its local union affiliates, Deborah will 
continue to provide children like Kim- 
mie with a new lease on their tomor- 
rows. 


$1,500 Donation 


— 


Teamster Local 525 of Alton, Ill., recently donated $1,500 from a special fund 


to Kathy Johnson, daughter of Thomas Johnson, a member of the local union, 
to help defray the cost of an expensive eye operation. The 20-year-old woman 
has been declared legally blind but has a chance to regain sight in one eye. 
Shown are (left to right) father, daughter, and Marshall McDuffy, secretary- 
treasurer of the union, presenting the check. 


THANKS largely to Teamsters’ char- 
ity, the biggest Little City in the world 
is now in Pallatine, Illinois. It’s not 
as populous as the other “biggest little 
city.” Reno, Nev., but it is a far more 
important city to this nation’s men- 
tally disadvantaged and their families. 

From an idea and a dirt field only 
a decade ago, Little City has become 
one of America’s most advanced 
treatment centers for the mentally re- 
tarded. Today specialists from around 
the world visit Little City to learn 
what, in the words of Executive Di- 
rector Robert Dachman, “the children 
have taught us.” 

What the children have taught Dach- 
man and his superb staff is that there 
is not only hope for the mentally 
retarded, but that they can often 
lead happy, productive lives. In the 
street corners of Little City, you al- 
most never hear a discouraging word. 

That’s why the annual Frank E. 
Fitzsimmons golf tournament is not 
just another charity event. That’s why 
the $1.5 million it has raised so far 
for Little City is so important. 

When the amateur golfers assem- 
bled last month to contribute their 


AT LITTLE CITY 


annual dues to Little City, they were 
shown a new film about the children 
and their lives. This film will be made 
available to all Teamster locals in a 
few months. 

This year’s big announcement is the 
initiation of an outpatient program 
whereby 1,000 to 2,000 mentally re- 
tarded children and their friends are 
brought to Little City each week. 
Commuting from their homes, they 
now can participate in a unique 


The new outpatient facility. 
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leisure-time program offering services 
geared totally to their social, recrea- 
tional and therapy needs. 

Little City’s building drive to make 
a semi-independent living center for 
adult retardates a reality is well- 
started. 

The community is continuing to 
grow, to improve, to expand—we’re 
happy to say it’s doing so with the 
support of the Teamsters Union and 
its members. 


A Gift 
from 
Local 200 


Patients and staff at a Muscular 
Dystrophy summer camp at Minikani 
examine a new pontoon boat given the 
group from funds raised at a recent 
retirement dinner for Roy Lane, former 
president of Local 200. 
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At top, Admiral McCain, Ken BeLieu and Donald Rodgers talk with Ray 


Schoessling; bottom left, Congressman Meeds; bottom right (second from 


left) Admiral McCain with students. 


MOVING INTO high gear, the 
Teamster Labor Workshop welcomed 
two more classes of local union, joint 
council and conference representatives 
to Washington, D.C. in late September 
and early October for four days of 
classroom work on_ nuts-and-bolts 
trade unionism. 

On hand to greet the delegates was 
General Secretary-Treasurer Ray 
Schoessling, who invited the groups 
to explore and make use of all the 
facilities made available at head- 
quarters to help them. 

Informative discussions with depart- 
ment heads about these services high- 
lighted the September 25 session. At- 
tending the class were: 

Glenn Baldwin, secretary-treasurer, 
Local 15, Galesburg, Ill; Marvin 
Schlinke, president, Local 19, Grape- 
vine, Tex.; Jack Adkins, secretary- 
treasurer, Local 159, Portsmouth, 
Ohio; George G. Hall, secretary-treas- 
urer, and Pete Espudo, vice president, 
both of Local 166 in San Bernardino, 
Calif. 

Dean Hollomon, secretary-treasurer, 
Local 305, Portland, Ore.; Tom Hall, 
president, Local 317, Syracuse, N.Y.: 
Lawrence Sullivan, president, Local 
455, Dixon, IIl.; Arthur Revellese, sec- 
retary-treasurer, Local 456, Elmsford, 
N.Y.; Marshall McDuffy, secretary- 
treasurer, Local 525, Alton, Ill.; Ed- 
ward Pete Walling, vice president, Lo- 
cal 588, Oakland, Calif.; George 
Huizar, business agent, Local 630, Los 
Angeles, Calif.; James R. Rice, secre- 
tary-treasurer, and Hall DeMille, busi- 
ness agent, both of Local 631, Las 
Vegas, Nev. 

Also attending were: Monte K. Og- 
den, secretary-treasurer, and Jim Sand- 
lin, vice president, both from Local 
692 in Long Beach, Calif.; William L. 
Niven, secretary-treasurer, and Paul 
H. Knollinger, president, both of Lo- 
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cal 697 in Wheeling, W. Va.; James 
Holden, president, Local 767 in Ar- 
lington, Tex.; William L. Hagner, 
president, Local 803, New York, N.Y.; 
Charles J. Martelli, secretary-treasurer, 
and James V. Bracco, president, both 
of Local 814, Long Island City, N.Y. 

Leman Clarkson, president, and 
Franklin Bond, secretary-treasurer, 
Local 823, Joplin, Mo.; Doug Beuree, 
secretary-treasurer, Local 927, Hali- 
fax, Nova Scotia; A. W. Parker, sec- 
retary-treasurer, and Renato Cuellar, 
president, both of Local 968, Houston, 
Tex.; Francis Hicks, secretary-treas- 
urer, Local 971, Belleville, Ill.; Al 
Wensman, business agent, Local 975, 
St. Paul, Minn.; Charles Collins, sec- 
retary-treasurer, Local 984, Memphis, 
Tenn.; Theodore Brovarski, recording 
secretary, Local 1205, Brooklyn, N.Y.; 
and Dwayne Johnson, research direc- 
tor, J.C. 32, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Delegates visiting International 
headquarters the week of October 9 
received an added bonus, hearing from 
guest speakers during the week. 

One of them, former Undersecre- 
tary of the Navy and the Army Ken 
BeLieu, spoke about the correlation 
between oil and national defense. 

Retired Four-Star Admiral John C. 
McCain gave the group an illuminat- 
ing view of America’s relative military 
strength, with insights into the pre- 
carious balance of power between 
nations few outside government nor- 
mally get to share. 

Another informative speaker, Con- 
gressman Lloyd Meeds (D-Wash.), 
spoke about activities of the recently 
ended 95th Congress. 

Attending the October session were: 

Jack Brand, president, Local 7, 
Kalamazoo, Mich.; Gordon McCon- 
nell, secretary-treasurer, Local 47, 
Fort Worth, Tex.; Tampa, Fla. Local 
79 officers Manuel Fernandez, presi- 


TEAMSTER 
WORKSHOPS 
CONTINUE 


dent, Bill Meeks, secretary-treasurer, 
and Dennis Fernandez, business agent; 
Jim Jesinski, secretary-treasurer, Local 
200, Milwaukee, Wisc.; Bruce Wilson, 
secretary-treasurer, Local 206, Port- 
land, Ore.; Joseph Konowe, secretary- 
treasurer, Local 210, New York, N.Y. 

Eugene Bennett, president, Local 
272, New York, N.Y.; Charles Pay- 
ette, secretary-treasurer, Local 275, 
Montreal, Quebec, Canada; Anthony 
J. Distinti, president, Local 277, 
New York, N.Y.; Art Dyson, vice- 
president, Local 289, Minneapolis, 
Minn.; Denis J. Howe, secretary-treas- 
urer, Local 464, Vancouver, B.C., Can- 
ada; Harold Peters, president, Local 
471, Minneapolis, Minn.; Al Leniz, sec- 
retary-treasurer, Local 533, Sparks, 
Nev.; Lawrence Parrott, president, Lo- 
cal 543, Lafayette, Ind. 

Organizers Jack Velin and Rich 
Wesley, Local 544, Minneapolis, 
Minn.; Business Agents James Pearson 
and Jerry Stephens, Local 598, Los 
Angeles, Calif.; Alex Garcia, trustee, 
and Roland Rasco, business agent, 
both of Local 631, Las Vegas, Nev.; 
Johnny Raney, president, and Maurice 
Smith, business agent, both of Local 
667, Memphis, Tenn.; Paul A. Roe, 
secretary-treasurer, Local 687, Water- 
town, N.Y. 

Clem Weber, secretary-treasurer, 
Local 749, Sioux Falls, $.D.; John S. 
Mahoney, secretary-treasurer, Local 
808, Woodside, N.Y.; Edward Ost- 
rowski, president, Local 831, New 
York, N.Y.; Harold Wolchok, secre- 
tary-treasurer, Local 791, N.Y., N.Y. 

Howard Shelkie, secretary-treasurer, 
and Fred Johnston, recording secre- 
tary, both of Local 938, Mississauga, 
Ontario, Can.; Jerry Burnthorn, secre- 
tary-treasurer, Local 991, Mobile, 
Ala.; and Harrison Lushbaugh, sec- 
retary-treasurer, Local 992, Hagers- 
town, Md. 


IBT 


Department of Safety and Health 


- Testimony on Truck Lengths 


TRUCK length restrictions and the 
safety problems they create were the 
topics of the day recently as Teamster 
officers and members testified before 
the Senate Commerce Committee. 


OSHA's Rule 
On Benzene 
Hit by Court 


A United States Court of Appeals 
in New Orleans has dealt the Occu- 
pational Safety and Health Administra- 
tion (OSHA) a severe blow by striking 
down one of the agency’s most impor- 
tant health standards. The court’s Oc- 
tober decision held that the method in 
which OSHA issued its standard limit- 
ing exposure to benzene was unlawful. 

According to the court, the principal 
defect in the rule was OSHA’s failure 
to balance the anticipated benefits of 
controlling benzene exposure against 
the costs of obeying the standard, esti- 
mated to be approximately $500 
million. 

The standard varies significantly 
from those of other federal appellate 
courts reviewing earlier OSHA health 
standards for asbestos, vinyl chloride 
and coke oven emissions. This is the 
first court to require such extensive 
consideration, in terms of dollars and 
cents, of the lives to be saved by a 
given standard versus the costs of 
implementing it. 

OSHA officials worry that this de- 
cision, if upheld, will make their job 
of writing and enforcing meaningful 
health standards next to impossible, 
since the benefits of these rules can’t 
be given dollar values very easily. For 
this reason, OSHA almost certainly 
will seek review of the decision by the 
U.S. Supreme Court. 


That committee is considering a bill, 
introduced by Senators Kennedy, 
Magnuson and Percy, that would re- 
quire states to apply length limits to 
the trailer portion of a combination 
vehicle. The bill has the strong en- 
dorsement of the Teamsters Union. 

Those testifying or submitting state- 
ments for the record on behalf of 
the union included IBT Safety and 
Health Director R. V. Durham; B. 
H. Pannell, president of Local 886, 
Oklahoma City; Kenneth Rittman, 
assistant business agent, Local 89, 
Louisville, Ky.; Bob Myers, road 
steward, Local 89; Larry Berry, busi- 
ness agent, Local 533, Reno, Nev.; 
Robert Waterman, road driver, Local 
533; Don Thomas, business agent, 
Local 776, Harrisburg, Pa.; James 
Teat, business agent, Local 135, In- 
dianapolis, Ind.; and J. G. McGeorge, 
road driver, Local 391, Greensboro, 
N.C. 

These witnesses were able to give 


the committee firsthand accounts of 
the safety hazards produced by com- 
bining very long trailers with very 
short wheelbase tractors. The drivers 
cited such problems as_ excessive 
weight on front axles, leading to blow- 
outs and hard steering, cramped driv- 
ing conditions, and exposure to heat 
and fumes when the driver must sit 
next to the engine housing. 

Members of the committee ques- 
tioned the drivers and officers on a 
number of areas, including their feel- 
ings about the “cab-under” tractor, 
and were visibly impressed by their 
very knowledgeable responses. 

The committee also heard from 
Department of Transportation  offi- 
cials, who indicated their support for 
the bill, and from representatives of 
the American Trucking Associations, 
who oppose it. Further action will be 
taken on a reintroduced version of 
the bill after Congress convenes in 
January. 


Testifying at recent Senate Commerce Committee hearings on truck length re- 
strictions were Teamsters (left to right at table): Larry Berry, Local 533; IBT 
Safety Director R. V. Durham; Robert Waterman, Local 533; and J. G. McGeorge, 


Local 391. 
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AS THE 95th Congress came to a 
close in October, the flurry of legisla- 
tive activity made it difficult to tell the 
players, even with a scorecard. When 
all the dust had settled, however, it 
was clear that the Occupational Safety 
and Health Administration (OSHA) 
had survived the most serious threats 
to its effectiveness since it was created 
in 1970. 

A series of amendments to various 
bills passed in either the Senate or the 
House (though fortunately not both) 
would have cut back substantially 
on the protections OSHA now affords 
to American workers. 

This activity began with an amend- 
ment to the Small Business Act, 
offered by Senator Dewey Bartlett 
(R-Okla.), that would have eliminated 
OSHA coverage altogether for em- 
ployees of small businesses in so-called 
“safe” industries. But the method of 


determining which industries were safe 
was so generalized that some of the 
most hazardous occupations in Amer- 
ica would have been exempted. When 
representatives of virtually every labor 
union, including the Teamsters, ex- 
pressed their opposition to this provi- 
sion, which had passed the Senate but 
not the House, a conference committee 
dropped it from the final bill. 


The skirmish of the Small Business 
Act was no sooner completed than 
Congress began consideration of the 
bill to fund the Department of Labor, 
including OSHA, for the next fiscal 
year. Senator Bartlett introduced essen- 
tially the same amendment to exempt 
small employers, but this time his 
amendment was ruled out of order. 
This was followed by an equally dam- 
aging amendment by Senator J. Ben- 
nett Johnston (D-La.) that would have 
prevented OSHA from enforcing its 


OSHA's Congressional Scorecard 


new standard on cotton dust for at 
least one year. It, too, passed the Sen- 
ate, despite thousands of pages of sci- 
entific evidence gathered at an OSHA 
hearing showing cotton dust produces 
byssinosis, or brown lung disease, 
among textile workers. Fortunately, 
the conferees from the House, whose 
version of the bill did not contain this 
provision, stuck to their guns and the 
amendment was dropped. 

The eventual appropriations bill 
contained only a few minor amend- 
ments, most of which also had been 
attacked in previous years, on such 
items as recordkeeping rules for small 
businesses and exemptions for small 
family farms. In addition, OSHA re- 
ceived $32 million more than last year, 
including authorization to hire 200 
new health investigators and support 
staff. 


AUTO HAULER HAZARDS 


THE TEAMSTERS Union, to- 
gether with the National Automobile 
Transporters Association, has launch- 
ed an investigation into the problem 
of driver slips and falls during load- 
ing and unloading of automobiles. A 
recent Department of Transportation 
study confirmed the union’s conten- 
tion that while slip and fall injuries 
are a major hazard throughout the 
trucking industry, the problem is part- 
icularly severe among auto haulers. 

As a result, the Teamsters National 
Automobile Transporters Joint Safety 
Committee is determining how wide- 
spread the problem is and what steps 
can be taken to correct it. 

The committee visited several auto- 
mobile loading facilities in the greater 
Detroit area, where they observed 
the problems associated with loading 
today’s cars and light trucks onto the 
trailers. In recent years, style changes 
by auto makers have eliminated pro- 
truding door handles, radio antennas 
and other accessories. When the driver 
leaves the car after loading it, these 
devices are no longer available for the 
driver to hold while he climbs down. 

The committee members were ac- 
companied on this visit by a number 
of experts who are providing techni- 
cal assistance in the area of human 
factors engineering. These included 
Howard Bunch, Transport Research 
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Examining the hazards of the auto hauler recently in Detroit, Mich., are from left 
to right: IBT Safety & Health Director R. V. Durham; Joseph Velasquez, OSHA; 
lan Hunter, co-chairman, National Automobile Transporters Labor Division; Wil- 
son Holsinger, trustee, Local 299; James M. Miller, Ph.D., associate professor, 


University of Michigan. 


Manager, University of Michigan; 
James M. Miller, Associate Profes- 
sor, Industrial and Operation Engi- 
neering Department, University of 
Michigan; Larry Schneider, Associate 


Professor, Highway Safety Research 
Institute, University of Michigan; and 
Joseph Velasquez, Special Assistant to 
the director of the Occupational 
Safety and Health Administration. 


TODAY'S TEAMSTERS 
Active in Many Areas... 


Driver 
Barbara 


Barbara Michaud (right), a member 

of Teamster Local 962 in Medford, 
Ore., drives heavy construction equip- 
ment at the Applegate Dam construc- 
tion project in Oregon. Cliff Cooper 
(left), secretary-treasurer of Local 962, 
said Barbara learned her driving skills 
in the A.G.C.-Teamsters Training 
Program, finishing second in her class 
of 78 students. 


Nearly 2,000 law enforcement officer stewards attended the out the State of Michigan, and expectations are that next 
First Annual Law Enforcement Conference of Stewards con- year’s conference will be attended by police officers from 
ducted by Teamster Local 214 recently in Bellaire, Michigan. other states throughout the Central Conference of Teamsters, 
The stewards represented 2,500 police officers from through- according to Local 214 President Joseph Valenti. 
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When Linda Frachalla and Peter 
Saraceno became engaged more than 
two years ago, it looked like smooth 
sailing ahead. 

Then tragedy struck. Peter was cri- 
tically injured days after the engage- 
ment in an automobile accident. 
Thrown 50 feet from his car, he was 
thought to be dead. He wasn’t, but re- 
mained in a coma, eventually con- 
tracting double pneumonia. The prog- 
nosis was dim, recovery written off. 
His mother was encouraged by doc- 
tors to remove the machines that kept 
him alive. Certainly, no one believed 
he would ever walk again. He was 21 
years old at the time. 

Through it all his fiancee, Linda, 
the daughter of Teamster Local 738 
Member James Frachalla, refused to 
accept so bleak a report and daily 
visited his bedside. She decorated a 
tree for Christmas, spent New Year’s 
Eve with him, and was there when he 
finally opened his eyes to silently fol- 
low her around the room more than 
3-1/2 months after the accident. 

From there, it was a long, uphill 
struggle—from movement of a finger, 
then his arms and legs, and finally, to 
halting speech which only Linda 


After Tragedy, A Happy Ending 
For Ill. Teamster’s Daughter 


seemed to understand at first (by 
reading his lips, she says now). Pete 
eventually spent seven months in the 
hospital, then went to the Rehabilita- 
tion Institute of Chicago, before re- 
turning home 

It was then that Linda quit her job 
and moved in with Pete and his 
widowed mother, spent her savings on 
a swimming pool for his therapy exer- 
cises, and dedicated herself to nursing 
him back to health. 

Pete, too, had strong incentive to 
get better. When he asked Linda’s 
father for permission to marry her, 
Frachalla told him: “When you can 
walk down that aisle, she’s all yours.” 

The spectacular wedding that took 
place in mid-July was a fitting climax 
to the years of agony and determina- 
tion experienced by the couple. With 
all the attendants friends and rela- 
tives of the couple, including some 
from the hospital Peter had been in, 
it was a celebration of love and life. 

“It was a long, hard battle,” said 
Mrs. Frachalla recently. “With his 
will to live and her love, today they 
are Mr. and Mrs. Saraceno. I’m happy 
it turned out the way they wanted it. 
They worked so hard.” 


A happy (and courageous) bride and groom, Mr. and Mrs. Peter Saraceno, are 
shown after their marriage July 16, with the bride’s parents Mr. and Mrs. James 
Frachalla (far left and far right) and Susan Mitchell, the bride’s sister. The proud 
father of the bride is a Teamster Local 738 member employed by E. J. Brach 


and Sons Warehouse, in Carol Stream, Ill. 
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In Canada 


Ray Bartolotti, left, president of Team- 
ster Local 1000 in Ontario, Canada, is 
proud of his Italian ancestry and active 
in many Italian-Canadian groups. Here 
he congratulates fellow Italian, Senator 
M. Rizzuto, on his recent appointment 
to Canada’s Parliament, where he will 
join fellow Senator Edward M. Lawson, 
also a Teamster Vice President and 
Canadian Conference Director, in mak- 
ing laws governing the Canadian prov- 
inces. 


Reinstatement 
Won for Driver 
In Safety Case 


Teamster Local 333 of Baltimore, 
Md., won an arbitration decision 
recently in a case in which a driver 
was fired for refusing to take what he 
considered to be an unsafe truck out 
on the road. 

Bryan Griffin, secretary-treasurer of 
Local 333, said the award favored 
Gerald Cook, a member employed by 
Federal Yeast Corp., of Baltimore, a 
subsidiary of Diamond Shamrock, 
Corp. The company fired Cook for 
“gross insubordination” when he re- 
fused to drive a truck because he 
thought the heater and window de- 
frosters were not working properly. 

The arbitrator, in his decision, noted 
that although the company had made 
a reasonable effort to rectify the com- 
plaints on the vehicle, nevertheless 
another vehicle was requested by Cook 
and there was no testimony to show 
that his demeanor was insolent or in- 
sulting. 

Gross insubordination as a basis for 
summary discharge under the con- 
tract, ruled the arbitrator, could not 
be sustained. It was ruled that Cook 
should be reinstated without loss of 
seniority or benefits, but without 
backpay. : 


Organizing Victory Margin Continues 


A LARGE UNIT of production and 
maintenance workers employed by a 
Texas company making concrete bridge 
beams voted recently for Teamster 
representation. 

Teamster Local 657 of San Antonio, 
Tex., won the election conducted by 
the National Labor Relations Board 
at Stanley Structures, Inc., in San An- 
tonio. 

R. C. Shafer, Local 657 president, 
said 120 employees were eligible to 
vote. The count was 71 for the union 
and 12 against. Some 32 ballots were 
challenged. 

Teamster Local 671 of East Hart- 
ford, Conn., turned back a raid attempt 
for employees of the Connecticut 
Natural Gas Corp., a gas utility located 
in Hartford and employing 351 people. 

Richard Robidoux, secretary-treas- 
urer of Local 671, said the vote to re- 
tain the Teamsters was 156 to 116 
against an organization identified as 
NAGE. Only five workers cast no- 
union ballots. 

Two large election victories were 
scored recently by Teamster Local 554 
in Omaha, Neb., according to Thomas 
McFarland, secretary-treasurer of the 
union. 

A strong majority of 69 workers 
employed by Silvey Refrigerated Car- 
riers, Inc., a tractor-trailer leasing 
company and truck line in Council 
Bluffs, Ia., voted for the union. The 
other win was at K & K Transporta- 
tion Corp., Inc., an over-the-road 
trucking firm in Omaha where a ma- 
jority of 41 drivers voted for Local 
554. 

Numerous other Teamster election 
victories were scored in NLRB ballot- 
ing, including: 

® Drivers working for Roofing Di- 
vision of Alumco II in Toledo, O., 
voted 3-to-1 for Teamster Local 20, ac- 
cording to Harold Leu, president of 
the union. 

© Employees of a retail and whole- 
sale photo processing company with 
outlets in Woburn, Mass., and North- 
boro, Maine., voted for Teamster Local 
25 of Boston, Mass., according to 
Ernest Sheehan, Jr., business agent. 
The units total 16 workers. 

e Drivers and warehousemen em- 
ployed by Mr. Furniture Clearance, 
Inc., and Railroad Furniture and Car- 
pet in Racine, Wis., voted for Team- 
ster Local 43, according to George 
Mueller, secretary-treasurer. 

® Warehousemen working at Para- 
mount Freight Handling of N.C., Inc., 


a freight consolidator in Charlotte, 
N.C., voted overwhelmingly in favor 
of Teamster Local 71, according to 
K. R. Bowman, Sr., president. 

@ A heavy majority of 32 workers 
employed by Hi-Way Power & Equip- 
ment Corp., in Russellville, Ky., voted 
for Teamster Local 89 of Louisville, 
Ky., according to Marion Winstead, 
president of the union. 

® Warehouse employees of Cyrpus 
Wire & Cable Co., in Seattle, Wash., 
voted unanimously for Teamster Local 
117, according to IBT Vice President 
Arnie Weinmeister who is also secre- 
tary-treasurer of Local 117. 


® Keypunch and computer opera- 
tors employed by Lake Park Data 
Services, Inc., of Youngstown, Ohio, 
voted for Teamster Local 377, accord- 
ing to Dan Brott, secretary-treasurer 
of the union. 

e Mill workers employed by 
Georgia-Pacific Corp., at Los Angeles, 
Calif., voted unanimously for Teamster 
Local 420 of El Monte, Calif., accord- 
ing to B. J. Cooper, business agent. 

® Drivers and helpers working at 
Merritt Corp., a lumber company in 
Reading, Pa., voted for Teamster 
Local 429, according to Russell Fasig, 
president of the union. 


Arbitration Win 
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As Local 877 member Marty Konkus receives his backpay award, he and the other 
two arbitration winners thank Local 877 President Russell Harris and attorney 
Howard Goldberger for their aid. From left to right are: Harris, Pat Vetek, Gold- 


berger, Konkus and Ray Forte. 


Three members of IBT Local 877 in 
Linden, N.J., are back on the job now, 
with $30,000 in backpay and benefits, 
thanks to their local union’s arbitra- 
tion skills (and sense of humor in 
one case). 

For two of the men, the precipita- 
ting incident began with an Exxon 
Corp. allegation that Teamster Pat 
Vetek had “mooned” a plant super- 
visor, a charge he denied, but for 
which he was suspended for one 
month without pay. 

Subsequently, Vetek’s fellow 
Teamsters came to his defense, sub- 
mitting a photo to a national maga- 
zine which when published was taken 
as an insult by the company. Exxon 
then fired Teamster Marty Konkus 
who had submitted the photo. 

Ultimately an arbitrator ruled that 


discharge was not a proper employer 
right for out-of-plant actions, which 
did not violate the collective bar- 
gaining agreement, and said the work- 
ers were guaranteed a right of free 
expression. Charging that the company 
also had shown a “lack of sense of 
humor” by taking affront to the pub- 
lished article, he ordered the two men 
reinstated with backpay and all bene- 
fits restored. 

In another, unrelated case, an ar- 
bitrator ruled that Teamster Ray 
Forte, who had been discharged for 
alleged neglect of duty by his em- 
ployer, was, in fact, innocent of the 
charge. He, too, was ordered rein- 
stated with full backpay amounting 
to $16,000 and all benefits, after 
intervention by the local union. 
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A Teamster 


Tradition 


Donald Allen, Sr., pictured here with 
son Don, Jr., comes from a long line 
of Teamsters. A truck driver and mem- 
ber of Teamster Local 191 in Bridge- 
port, Conn., Allen is the son of retired 
Local 191 business agent Michael J. 
Allen, and grandson of one of the 
local’s former  secretary-treasurers, 
John J. Allen. Don is hoping that some- 
day Donny will carry the Teamster 
tradition into a fourth generation. 


$17,000 Backpay 


Teamster Local 930 in Auburndale, Florida, has successfully arbitrated the cases 
of five employees of Honeywell, winning $17,000 in backpay and full seniority 
rights for four, and a fifth won reinstatement with full rights. From left to right 
in photo, Vaular Rouse, president and business manager, Lorian Batson, Oppie 
Ringley, Liz Johnson, Shirley Beattie, and Adrian Miller. The five were fired during 
a strike in October, 1977, and were off work for seven months. 


$21,765 Backpay 


Gene Glessner (left) and Travis Johnson (center) are two happy Teamsters as 
they accept backpay checks from Des Moines, lowa Local 394 President James 
Blanchard (right). Together with Marion Koons (not shown), they received $21,765 
as a result of the Local’s arbitration of their unfair discharges from Associated 
Grocers of lowa. Local 394 took the grievance all the way to the State Supreme 
Court before the company finally agreed to obey the arbitrator’s decision. 
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Backpay 


Teamster Douglas Turner, a member of 
Local 992 in Chambersburg, Pa., re- 
ceives a $3,500 backpay award from 
Local 992 Business Agent Ray Trum- 


power (left) and Steward Charles 
Stotler (right) after the successful arbi- 
tration of his illegal discharge from 
Cushwa & Sons. The Teamsters also 
won reinstatement to his job with full 
seniority and benefits. 


$2 MILLION In Backpay? Maybe 


ABOUT 100 members of Teamster 
Local 51 in Detroit, Mich., have a shot 
at backpay totaling nearly $2 mil- 
lion if everything goes well before the 
National Labor Relations Board. 

An administrative law judge has 
just ruled that Farm Crest Bakeries, 
a division of the multimillion-dollar 
Ward Baking Co., has badly mis- 
treated its driver-salesmen. The com- 
pany is now appealing the judge’s 
decision to the full board. 

“It means,” said Louis M. Picchi, 
president of Local 51, “that our mem- 
bers are eligible to gain nearly two 
million dollars in backpay and pen- 
sion credits if the administrative law 
judge is upheld.” 

Even then, if the Board’s final con- 
sideration went against the company, 
Farm Crest still would have the option 


Beverage Men 
Go Teamster 
In New York 

A heavy majority of 144 production 
and maintenance workers as well as 
drivers and helpers employed at Amer- 
ican Beverage Corp., in College Point, 
N.Y., voted for Teamster representa- 
tion recently, 

Dave Levinger, president of Local 
812 in Scarsdale, N.Y., said every em- 
ployee cast ballots in the National 
Labor Relations Board election. The 
vote was 85 for the Teamsters, 12 for 
another union, and 47 ballots were 
challenged, _ 

In other recent NLRB elections: 

© Some 35 employees of the Speas 
Co., a vinegar and cider production 
warehouse in Kansas City, voted 23 to 
12 for representation by Teamster Lo- 
cal 41, according to Charlene George, 
organizer for the union. 

® Clerical workers at LAWI/CSA 
Consolidators, Inc., a freight ware- 
house in Glendale, Calif., voted for 
Teamster Local 357 of Los Angeles, 
according to Thomas Reyes, secretary- 
treasurer of the union. The unit Bas 
16 employees. 

© By a count of 9 to 4, warchowe: 
men and machine operators employed 
at Radiation Technology, Inc., in 
Rockaway, N.J., voted for representa- 
tion by Teamster Local 560 of Union 
City, N.J., according to Michael 
Sciana, business representative of the 
union. 


of going into civil court for further 
appeal. So there are some “ifs and 
buts” hanging loose in the case. 

Nevertheless, Picchi said, the Team- 
ster local union will pursue the dis- 
pute through to the end. The prospects 
are better than good because of the 
nature of the case. 

It was ruled by the administrative 
law judge that Farm Crest unilaterally 
changed its operations in violation of 
the union contract. Also, the company 
refused to sign and honor as well as 
comply with the terms of an industry- 
wide collective bargaining agreement 
that it had agreed to sign. The con- 
tract dates were Oct. 31, 1976, to 
Oct. 6, 1979. 

The judge ordered Farm Crest to 
cancel its current subcontracting pol- 
icy and re-establish its driver-salesmen 
operation. It was considered a prec- 
edent-setting decision. 

Local 51 further charged in its un- 
fair labor practice complaint that the 
company had bypassed the union and 
sought to deal directly and individu- 
ally with the driver-salesmen concern- 
ing their job conditions. The Team- 
sters were terminated in March, 1977. 

At one point in the dispute, the 
company deliberately sandbagged the 
union. In good faith, Local 51 with- 


Louis Picchi (right), president of 
Teamster Local 51, explains the 
favorable findings of an NLRB 
judge to driver-salesmen who stand 
to gain nearly $2 million in backpay 
and pension credits. 


held strike action when Farm Crest 
agreed to sign and comply with the 
contract. But the company reneged on 
this promise. 

In his ruling, the administrative law 
judge ordered Farm Crest to cease and 
desist: 

—Dealing directly or individually 
with its employees. 

—Unilaterally changing wages, 
hours or other terms of conditions of 
employment in violation of the col- 
lective bargaining agreement. 

—Failing or refusing to execute, 
honor and comply with the collective 
bargaining agreement negotiated by 
Local 51. 

—In any other manner interfering 
with, restraining or coercing employ- 
ees in the exercise of their rights 


guaranteed by federal law. 


New Deputies 


Carl Gentile (left) and Ernest Tusino, 
business agents for Teamster Local 
170 in Worcester, Mass., recently were 
sworn in as deputy sheriffs of Wor- 
cester county. 


Local 781 
Awards 
College Grants 


Teamster Local 781, in Chicago, 
Ill., believes in fostering the higher 
education of its young. The local 
union recently awarded 15 $500 cash 
grants to college-bound students after 
a competition open to all Local 781 
members’ youngsters. 

Joseph Bernstein, president of the 
Chicago local, noted that since the 
program began in 1962, more than 
125 young men and women have 
received similar support from Local 
781 members in the ongoing program. 

This year’s winners include: 

Edwin Caban, son of Mercedes 
Calo, employed at Dr. Scholl; Joan 
Cody, daughter of Zelma Cody, 
D.C.A. Foods; Laurie Dombrowski, 
daughter of Richard Dombrowski, 
Chemical Petroleum. 

Leta Ferrill, daughter of Melvina 
Hayes, Cotter & Co.; Cheryl Grant, 
daughter of Richard Grant, B. & F. 
Turgeon, Inc.; Michael Kolodziej, son 
of Joseph Kolodziej, F. W. Wool- 
worth Distribution Center; and Dan- 
iel Labriola, son of Vito Labriola, 
Sovereign Oil Co. 

Also receiving awards were: Bonnie 
McGee, daughter of Hubert McGee, 
Target Auto Parts; Cynthia Partyka, 
daughter of Edward Partyka, F. W. 
Woolworth Distribution Center; Wes- 
ley Robertson, son of Roy Robert- 
son, Sr., Rheem Mfg. Co.; Crystal 
Ross, daughter of Caroline Ross, B. 
Heller & Co., and Dawn Schroeder, 
daughter of Diane Schroeder, Morton 
Quality Products. 

Also winning were: Janice Smith, 
daughter of Walter Smith, Rheem 
Mfg. Co.; Michael Vodrazka, son of 
Anton Vodrazka, Cellu-Craft Prod- 
ucts, and Linda White, daughter of 
David White, Aeronautical Radio, Inc. 
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TEAMSTER COUNTRY 


EMPLOYEES of Libby, McNeill & 
Libby, Inc., in Peoria, Ill., no longer 
have to look to the “Great Pumpkin” 
of “Peanuts” comic strip fame to bet- 
ter their lives. Now that they’re mem- 
bers of the Teamsters Union, they'll 
have union representatives to help 
them. 

Workers at the plant won union 
protection when they voted 152-2 for 
representation by Peoria Teamster 
Local 627 in a recent NLRB-con- 
ducted ballot. 


Business Representative Chuck 


Gauwitz, speaking of the vote of con- 
fidence in the Teamsters, noted that 
wins by “this large a margin are al- 


Local 627 Business 
Representative Chuck 
Gauwitz (below left) 
helped Libby workers 
achieve the right to 
have the Teamsters 
negotiate for them, 
assisted by Gary Sul- 
livan (center) and Ken 
Dean (right) of Joint 
Council 65. 


most unheard of in today’s field of 
organizing.” 

He added that the organizing vic- 
tory was made possible with some 
excellent assistance from the Central 
Conference of Teamsters, Joint Coun- 
cil 65, a fine in-plant organizing com- 
mittee and Union Stewards Jim Dan- 
hof and Steve Pople. 

Gauwitz especially thanked Cen- 
tral Conference Trade Directors 
Roger Wallace and Bruno Myszkowski 
and Joint Council representatives Ken 
Dean and Gary Sullivan for their 
efforts. 

The new unit consists primarily of 
production workers at the food proc- 
essing plant. 


New Local 627 mem- 
bers at Libby, McNeill, 
Libby deliver the 
produce, get it to the 
conveyor belts, and 
process it on its way 
through the plant. This 
particular batch may 
end up as the pumkin 
in your pie as you sit 
down to Thanksgiving 
dinner. 


Where the Dues Go 


“What, me worry? My dad’s a Teamster,’’ says yawning 3-day-old Sarah Ann, 
shown here accompanying her parents Mr. and Mrs. Walter Copple to Local 58’s 
office at Longview, Washington. Copple, employed by Western Farmers, had come 
to pay his union dues to Betty Scruggs, left, of the office staff. The Teamster 
noted one benefit of those dues—financial assistance on the birth of Sarah Ann. 
Of a total bill of $1,561.66, Copple paid only $45.02 out-of-pocket since his union 
health plan took care of the rest. That’s having a baby the easy way, with Team- 
ster help. 


$22,000 Backpay 


Three members of Local 813 have been reinstated in their jobs and awarded 
approximately $22,000 in backpay. Shown above is Nat Morgan (right) receiving 
$7,398 in backpay from Local 813 Recording Secretary Martin Adelstein. Also in- 
volved in the dispute which was affirmed by the New York State Supreme Court 
were Local 813 members Leo Coraci and Dominick DeMonaco. The New York 
State Mediation Board adjudicated the dispute over the unwarranted suspensions. 


No Wage-Talk 
Decision Won 
In Pennsylvania 


Teamster Local 491 of Uniontown, 
Pa., won a National Labor Relations 
Board ruling over a company which 
imposed a rule forbidding employees 
to discuss their wages with each other. 

The decision went against TV and 
Radio Parts Co., Inc., and the Board, 
upholding the administrative law 
judge, said the firm also violated the 
law by rescinding a promised wage in- 
crease because of the employees’ 
union organizing activity. 

The company was ordered by the 
Board to toss out its rule prohibiting 
talk about wages, and to reimburse 
two employees for wage increases un- 
lawfully withheld from them. 


Teamster Sets 
Saltwater 
Fish Record 


A world saltwater angling rec- 
ord for a catch of the heaviest 
fish of a species in an approved 
line class category has been 
achieved by Alfred V. Gibbs, a 
member of Teamster Local 237 
in New York City. 

Gibbs caught a 30-pound 
black sea bass off Montauk Point 
last October and has a certificate 
from the International Game 
Fish Association to attest to the 
record feat. 


City Ordered 
To Bargain 
By the Court 


The U.S, District Court for Eastern 
Virginia has ruled that cities cannot 
pick the unions with which they want 
to discuss terms of employment for 
their workers. 

The case arose when the City of 
Richmond discussed employment terms 
with organizations representing its 
firemen and solid waste bureau work- 
ers, but ignored the Teamsters Union, 
which police officers had chosen to 
join and have represent them. 

Workers have the constitutional 
right to pick the collective bargaining 
agent of their choice, the court said. 
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Pay Adjustment 
Alert policing of the contract resulted in a gain of $2,227 in backpay for Patrick 
Marty (center) of Teamster Local 618 in St. Louis, Mo. Bill Shackles (right), re- 


cording secretary, presents the check to Marty as Francis Kuenstring, steward, 
looks on. The money was a wage rate adjustment. 


Arbitration Win 


Arbitration by Teamster Local 618 of St. Louis, Mo., resulted in $1,950 backpay 
for Palmer Silvers (right) who was suspended two months without pay by Purex 
Corp. Presenting the check are Dick Porterfield (left), Local 618 business agent, 
and Howard Johnson (center), chief steward. 
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Victories 
For Teamsters 
From NLRB 


AN EMPLOYER who orchestrated his 
own business loss also suffered an- 
other loss in a decision issued recently 
by the National Labor Relations Board. 

It was one of the most unique cases 
in the more than 40 years of Board 
history and involved Teamster Local 
414 of Fort Wayne, Ind. 

To make the case even more rare, 
the Board’s decision reversed the find- 
ings of the administrative law judge 
who possibly might not have been able 
to believe what he saw and heard when 
conducting a hearing on the unfair 
labor charge brought by Local 414. 


The Board ruled that Meyer Stamp- 
ing & Mfg. Co., Inc., of Fort Wayne 
had discriminated against four em- 
ployees by laying them off the job 
because of their activity on behalf of 
Local 414. 


The employer had claimed the fir- 
ings were because of lack of business. 


Not so, said the Board. It was con- 
cluded that the employer had “or- 
chestrated a decline in business in 
December 1976 to conceal its actual 
and unlawful reason for laying off 
the four because of their support of 
Teamster Local 44.” 


The Board said that the timing of 
the layoff and the employer’s unwill- 
ingness to accept new business evid- 
enced the discriminatory nature of the 
action. 


In addition, the employer had 
selected for layoff an admittedly valu- 
able employee—because of his ability 
to perform various jobs—over two 
less senior part-time employees. 

Meyer Stamping & Manufacturing 
was ordered by the Board to cease its 
illegal acts and to offer the discrimi- 
natees reinstatement and backpay. 

Bargaining orders were issued by 
the Board in several Teamster cases 
after the employer was found guilty 
of numerous violations of which the 
main error was a refusal to bargain. 
The decisions included: 

—Teamster Local 71 of Charlotte, 
N.C., over M. Lowenstein & Sons, 
Inc., of Rock Hill, S.C. 

—Teamster Local 78 of Oakland, 
Calif., over Semperit Pacific, Inc., of 
Union City, Calif. 

—Teamster Local 215 of Evans- 
ville, Ind., over Wright Motors, Inc. 

—Teamster Local 582 of Spokane, 
Wash., over J.C. Penney Co., Inc., 
Store No. 29. 
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Driver in the Right 


Persistence sometimes pays off, as in the case of Oregon Teamster Richard 
Rentschler (center), who is showing Local 81 President Walt LaChapelle (left) and 
Business Representative Bill Williams a $170 check he recently received from the 
State Department of Justice. Rentschler won the sum, which represents lost 
earnings, after receiving a traffic ticket attributable to faulty police radar equip- 
ment. Knowing his car’s cruise control had been set on 52, while officers allegedly 
clocked him at 80, the Teamster fought the charge, won, and eventually regained 
the pay he lost while pursuing the case in the courts. 


OSHA Proposes 
$47,400 Penalty 
In Grain Blast 


Penalties totaling $47,400 
against the Continental Grain 
Co., of Westwego, La., have 
been proposed by the Occupa- 
tional Safety and Health Admin- 
istration (OSHA). 

OSHA’s action included three 
citations and came after the 
agency’s investigation of the ex- 
plosion at a Continental Grain 
elevator in Westwego last De- 
cember. Thirty-six people died 
in the blast, including 16 mem- 
bers of Teamster Local 1158 in 
Kenner, La. 

The proposed penalties in- 
cluded $40,000 for “willful” vio- 
lations of the federal safety law, 
$7,300 for 10 “serious” viola- 
tions and $100 for one of three 
violations in the non-serious 
category. 

Of the eight “willful” viola- 
tions, six were cited under a 
clause in the law that obligates 
employers to “furnish employ- 
ment and a place of employment 
which are free from recognized 
hazards that are causing or likely 
to cause death or serious physi- 
cal harm to his employees.” 

The Westwego explosion was 
one of several serious blasts that 
occurred in the middle part of 
the nation during the winter 
months, 


Honorary 


Teamster 


Arthur Fiedler (left), famed conductor 
of the Boston Pops Orchestra, recently 
was presented a plaque making him an 
honorary member of Teamster Local 
55, the Metropolitan Police Patrolmen’s 
Union in Boston, Mass. Making the 
presentation was Fred Bickford, vice 
president of the local, on the occasion 
of Fiedler’s 50th anniversary of 
conducting the Charles River 4th of 
July concert. 
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Exhausted 
No longer will you get exhausted 
pumping a mechanical jack to 


change, chain or rotate tires. Let the 
real exhaust, from your tailpipe, do 
the work along with this ‘“‘jack,’’ new 
on the market. It is simply a pneu- 
matic bag made of non-freezing and 
thermal-resistant rubber. You place 
the empty bag under your car and 
attach its hose to your tailpipe. Then 
watch the exhaust fill the bag and 
lift the car neatly, quietly and safely 
off the ground. Also useful as a 
cushion between the front of your 
car and the rear of the other as you 
push a disabled vehicle or for getting 
out of bad roads and ruts. Reason- 
able price for what you get. 


Havva Cuppa 


“Coffee to go,’’ you might say 
about this coffee maker which rides 
with you. It makes up to four cups of 
fresh coffee; comes with two cups 
and spoons, as well as detachable 
12-volt adapter which allows 110-V 
operation, too. For car or truck or 
trailer. 
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Mighty Cable Cutter 


Even seven-way trailer cable can 
be cut with one hand with this hand 
tool, according to the manufacturer. 


One-Man Job 


The power train hoist shown here 
was invented by a member of a 
Teamsters Local Union who saw the 
need for such a tool in the course of 
his work. It ‘‘makes the difficult job 
of removal and reinstallation of heavy 
power train components such as tan- 
dem axle differential third members 
a one-man job, completed in a frac- 
tion of the time previously taken,”’ 
the manufacturer claims. 

The design of the hoist, patented 
by the inventor, ‘‘allows it to fold, 
tilt and swing into tight, hard-to- 
reach places.’’ It has been in use at 
the inventor’s workplace for three 
years, and other plants have picked 
up on it, too. 


WHAT'S NEW keeps our read- 
ers informed of new ideas. Since 
it is the policy of THE INTER- 
NATIONAL TEAMSTERS not 
to advertise any product, trade 
names and manufacturers are 
omitted. Interested readers can 
obtain names of manufacturers 
by writing THE INTERNA- 
TIONAL TEAMSTER 11200 
Prospect Hill Rd., Glenn Dale, 
MD. 20769. A stamped, self- 
addressed envelope must be en- 
closed. 

A report on new products and 
processes on this page in no 
way constitutes an endorsement 
or recommendation. All per- 
formance claims are based on 
statements by the manufacturer. 


Like Riding on Air 


This shock absorber is made for 
cab spaces too small for larger seat 
bases. It shifts automatically to lessen 
fore-aft road shocks, the manufac- 
turer claims. 


—— 
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When the right-to-workers and the open-shoppers get down to work, 
who'll help protect your interests on Capitol Hill? 


When deregulation and budget cuts threaten your jobs, 
who'll speak up for you? 


DRIVE, as the political action committee of the IBT, gives you a 
voice in the political process. It’s a voluntary fund estab- 
lished to provide support for candidates for federal, 
state and local offices who support labor’s causes. 
Through DRIVE and your ballot, your voice will 
be heard—but only {} if you belong, and then 
become active in the political process. 
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C1 I’D LIKE TO CONTRIBUTE TO DRIVE POLITICAL FUND. 
| am enclosing the amount checked below as my contribution. 


Oo $5 Oo $10 $25 $50 


lam contributing to DRIVE with the understanding that this voluntary contribution may be 
used for political purposes in accordance with the constitution and rules of DRIVE. A copy 
of our Report is filed with the Federal Election Commission and is available for purchase 
from the Federal Election Commission, Washington, D.C. Make check payable to DRIVE 
... Democratic, Republican, Independent, Voter, Education, 25 Louisiana Avenue, N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 20001. 
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Name 


(please print) 


Address 


City 


Signature 


Company 


they tackle 
the issues 


Inflation 
is one 
of them 


We stay on top because... WE CARE 


MESSAGE FROM 
FRANK E. FITZSIMMONS 


THIS HOLIDAY SEASON the entire International Brotherhood of Teamsters 
extends greetings to all its members and to people everywhere for a joyous 
and happy holiday and the very best New Year. 

In the coming year we will be concentrating on many priorities that concern 
the welfare and well-being of every Teamsters Union member. 

Our Master Freight negotiations with the trucking industry have begun and 
certainly will be a top priority for everyone at the International Brotherhood 
of Teamsters, as negotiations will affect the lives and livelihoods of hundreds of 
thousands of Teamsters and their families for the next three years. I have stated 
on many occasions that we will be negotiating for whatever is necessary to see 
that the Teamster and his or her family can maintain a standard of living that 
is within the mainstream of the American economy today. That is our goal and 
our promise to you. 

Another top priority will be to continue our fight against bureaucrats and big 
shippers who are urging deregulation of the trucking industry, which ultimately 
would lead to fewer jobs and substandard wages for our members. 

Those who are proposing deregulation are doing so without adequately 
considering the adverse effect upon our members, the industry, safety on the 
highways, energy consumption and the environment. 

Deregulation could result in union members losing their jobs and carriers 
being unable to pay fair wages. It would adversely affect safety by increasing the 
number of unsafe vehicles and unqualified drivers. It would place more trucks 
on the road to handle the same amount of traffic, resulting in traffic congestion, 
in greater consumption of fuel and in adding more pollutants in the air. 

Increasing the number of trucks to handle the same volume of traffic will 
result in lighter loads and in more empty mileage resulting in inefficiencies in 
operations and ultimately in higher transportation costs to the public. 

These points of consideration need to be brought to the attention of everyone 
in government from the Interstate Commerce Commission to members of Congress, 
especially those new members who were just elected and whose views on 
deregulation are not known. 

I urge you to contact your Congressmen and Senators before they return 
to Washington in January for the opening of the new Congress to protest the 
deregulation of the trucking industry, as it is an issue vital to the welfare and 
livelihoods of Teamsters everywhere. 

Deregulation is a matter that should be decided by the actions of Congress 
and not by unelected bureaucrats and government officials appointed by the 
Administration. It is an issue that belongs in the hands of the elected officials 
of the people, whose views they must represent. 

And in these closing weeks of this year I truly hope that all of you may have 
the spirit of the holiday, which is peace; the gladness of the holiday, which is 
hope; and the heart of the holiday, which is love. 

Season’s Greetings to Brothers and Sisters everywhere. 


Fraternally, 
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Following is a Teamster policy statement 
on deregulation, made recently in Boston, 
Mass. by General President Fitzsimmons. If 
this threat to trucking industry payscales 
and benefits is to be thwarted, it is impor- 
tant for Teamsters to unite now, and begin 
a concerted effort to make Congress aware 
of the hazards such policies hold for the 
trucking industry. 


In 1935, the Motor Carrier Act extended the juris- 
diction of the Interstate Commerce Commission to 
trucks and buses. As a result today, the United States 
has the world’s finest distribution and service system. 
Goods move freely and swiftly through the most re- 
mote sections of the country as well as the most 
heavily populated areas. 

Today the bulk of our food, supplies and services 
are provided by truck, sometimes as swiftly as 72 
hours coast-to-coast, door-to-door. It’s safe to say 
that, if you’ve got it, a truck brought it, somewhere 
along the way. 

This truck distribution system gets more efficient 
every day, thanks to better equipment, better roads, 
better productivity of workers, and sometimes, better 
regulations. 

In the past two years, productivity of the trucking 
industry increased an average of 8% per year, thanks 
to the skill, dedication, and joint efforts of Teamsters 
and others in the industry. 

These productivity and efficiency gains have been 
returned to the consumer in the form of lower costs. 

The record shows that the trucking industry has 
increased its ton-mile revenue only 59% in the last 
ten years, while wholesale prices have gone up 94%. 
In this same period the value of the dollar declined 
nearly 50%. 

This means that in terms of real dollars, real 1967 
dollars, truck transportation costs have dropped. For 
every 1967 dollar a shipper spent in truck trans- 
portation then, he spends only 7714 cents now. 

Regulated truck transportation has become one of 
the nation’s best bargains. 

Now there are people who want to dismantle this 
system. There are people who argue that this system 
would be better off deregulated, as it was before 
1935, when it was in total chaos. If trucking is de- 
regulated, they promise, rates would be even lower. 

In order to gain public support for deregulation, 
advocates have issued the usual reams of phony and 
false figures, mostly based on the imagination of one 
Professor Thomas Moore, of Stanford University. 

Professor Moore and his fellow market economists 
have estimated—which is another word for dreamed 
up—that deregulation would save $4-billion annually. 
Another time, they imagined it would save $16- 
billion. Let me say that Professor Moore might well 
be the Professor Walter Mitty of our day. 

Even the President of the United States has been 
a victim of this sort of misinformation. In an earlier 
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speech, he reported that deregulation would save 
$2,000 per year per family—or about $100-billion a 
year. 

When asked, the White House was unable to sup- 
ply any documentation for this ridiculous figure. 

The reason these figures are issued was best ex- 
plained by one of the advocates of deregulation, 
Professor George Wilson of Indiana University, when 
he acknowledged the truth about them—that they are 
“phony.” 

He said the point is to keep throwing out these 
figures so that eventually Congress may start believ- 
ing them. 

Not only as a representative of the Teamsters, but 
as a concerned American, I deplore these callous 
tactics of the deregulators. 

I deplore use of the big lie technique. While it may 
have its intended effect on the right people, it has 
no place in America. 

The economic effects of deregulation are known 
and available for the whole world to see. All you 
have to do is look at nations which have no regula- 
tion—or which have had regulation and then de- 
regulation—or which have had regulation and then 
deregulation and then regulation again. 

I will cite these examples in a few moments. But 
first I want to cover the most chilling and callous 
effects of deregulation—and that is on human life, 
on carnage on the highways. 

Thanks to Professor Daryl Wyckoff of Harvard 
University, we have an absolute measure of what 
deregulation would mean in terms of human life, in 
terms of accidents and carnage on the highways. And 
what it would mean in terms of the severe economic 
consequences of that carnage. 

Thanks again to Professor Wyckoff, we also have 
a measure of the enormous consequences of deregu- 
lation on the waste of petroleum, and how it would 
directly affect the energy and trade imbalance of this 
nation. 

As many of you know, not every truck and driver 
in this nation are regulated. We have large numbers 
of exempt, or unregulated carriers. Professor Wyckoff 
wanted to learn if there were differences between 
regulated and nonregulated drivers in the way they 
obeyed the traffic laws, including speed, and in the 
number of accidents they had. 

In one of the most massive studies ever conducted, 
Professor Wyckoff polled some 10,500 drivers and 
independent operators. Harvard University’s report 
of that study is in your press kits. 

These drivers told Professor Wyckoff that exempt, 
nonregulated owner-operators had nearly 3.7 times 
as many reportable accidents per 100,000 miles as 
regulated common carriers, over 3.2 times as many 
moving violations, over 18.5 times the number of 
hours driving time regularly over the legal limit of 
10, and drove over four miles per hour faster. 

Now these are comparisons of regulated carriers 


versus nonregulated owner-operators. Professor Wy- 
ckoff also compared the records of union, generally 
Teamsters, drivers against non-union drivers working 
for companies. 

Again, the differences are startling. Union drivers 
had one-fourth less reportable accidents than non- 
union company drivers, nearly two-thirds fewer mov- 
ing violations, and averaged nearly three miles per 
hour slower speed on the highway. 

There are compelling reasons for this. In an at- 
tempt to remain economically solvent, the nonregu- 
lated driver regularly violates the hours of driving 
laws, the speed laws, the laws on safe maintenance 
of equipment, and as a result, has more accidents 
and squanders more fuel through speeding. 

The regulated carrier—and in particular the Team- 
ster driver—does not have the false economic incen- 
tive to violate laws. Our Teamsters are proud pro- 
fessionals, with the strength of our union to get 
contracts with adequate pay and working conditions. 
In fact, health and safety are of such high priority 
that that is the reason many drivers have become 
Teamsters. 

It should be obvious that a major consequence of 
deregulation would be enormous increases in truck 
accidents, not limited to trucks alone, and an enor- 
mous squandering of precious fuel by driving too fast. 
Since trucks consume about as much fuel as all our 
automobiles combined, the automobile driver would 
wind up paying for the added shortfall every time he 
or she filled a gas tank. And every insurance holder 
would pay equally for the added costs of the incal- 
culable economic and human carnage that would 
result, 

Given the record and these facts, it is difficult to 
imagine why anyone would promote human and 
economic carnage through deregulation. It is diffi- 
cult to imagine a deliberate program to squander 
more precious fuel. 

Deregulators ignore these issues. They continue to 
issue phony reports that billions of dollars would be 
saved by consumers. 

In the total absence of any tangible evidence that 
deregulation would save one dollar, let alone a bil- 
lion, we should look at other countries which have 
this experience. 

Professor Maister of the University of British 
Columbia and now of Harvard University made a 
study of deregulation in Australia, Great Britain and 
Sweden. He also studied the various Provinces of 
Canada where varying degrees of regulation and de- 
regulation prevail, and where there is no federal regu- 
lation worthy of the name. 

In no instance did he find that deregulation, or 
absence of regulation, resulted in lower rates. In no 
instance. 

In Austrialia, Great Britain and Sweden, he found 
that a high rate of bankruptcies results. High con- 
centration of the trucking business in the hands of 
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a few companies was the rule. Service remained 
about the same. Safety became impossible to enforce. 

In Australia, discrimination in pricing and in rates 
followed deregulation with big shippers profiting at 
the expense of their smaller competitors. 

In Canada rates are approximately the same in all 
provinces regardless of extent of regulation. 

In Alberta, where there is no regulation, the in- 
dustry is very unprofitable. 

Ontario, which controls entry but not rates, dereg- 
ulated dump trucking and found destructive competi- 
tion resulted. Severe safety problems developed so 
entry regulation was reintroduced. 

Sweden similarly tried deregulation and ten years 
later reintroduced regulation primarily because of 
severe safety problems. 

Even in Great Britain where all kinds of experi- 
ments have been tried, higher not lower rates fol- 
lowed deregulation and concentration of traffic has 
accelerated. 

The bottom line is that deregulation in other coun- 
tries did not provide rate or other benefits to ship- 
pers. 

If total deregulation becomes a fact of life, I be- 
lieve the American public can expect a severe crip- 
pling of the most efficient transportation system in 
the world. 

I believe we could expect thousands of shippers 
serving outlying communities to go out of business 
as those who remain rush to serve only the more 
lucrative big city to big city business. 

I believe there would not be one dollar saved 
passed on to the American consumer in lower trans- 
portation costs. 

Rather, I believe the higher insurance costs, higher 
fuel bills, and higher freight rates that fewer carriers 
are able to charge, would have to be borne by each 
and every American. 

While total deregulation is an issue that will come 
before the Congress in its next session, partial or 
administrative deregulation has been going on for 
some time. 

Through administrative rulings, the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has usurped the powers of Con- 
gress to regulate, and is already fast returning the 
industry to the shambles it was in the early 1930's. 

The Teamsters. Union believes it is time that the 
Congress reestablish its authority over the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission to prevent the admin- 
istrative break-up of the trucking industry. 

The Teamsters Union also is asking Congress to 
turn thumbs down on any attempt to legislatively 
deregulate the trucking industry. 

The Teamsters Union is asking the American 
public to turn thumbs down on actions which would 
lead to increased carnage on the highway, a waste 
of precious fuel, and the additional higher prices 
that other nations experienced under deregulation. 


DEREGULATION 


Cold Winds Are Blowing Our Way 


DEREGULATION OF THE 
TRUCKING INDUSTRY. The winds 
of deregulation blow stronger every 
day in the nation’s capital and it 
doesn’t take a crystal ball to know that 
this probably will be one of the major 
policy issues confronting Teamsters in 
the next session of Congress. 

The Administration made regulatory 
reform one of its top priorities when 
President Carter took office, and he, in 
fact, has in recent weeks renewed his 
commitment to motor carrier deregu- 
lation. 

Other Administration spokesmen 
have gone further, announcing that 
deregulation is coming. With airline 
industry deregulation now accom- 
plished, trucking is the next target. 

Already, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has moved administra- 
tively to make many changes in long- 
standing ICC policy affecting regulated 
carriers. 

That deregulation is indeed part of 
the overall blueprint was evidenced by 
remarks made recently by ICC Chair- 
man A. Daniel O’Neal to the Board of 
Governors of the Regular Common 
Carrier Conference in New York City, 
in which he outlined ICC thinking. 

“Regulatory reform is no longer 
merely a topic for academic debate,” 
O’Neal said. “It is an emerging move- 
ment, which I expect to see blossom 
in the coming year. For the trucking 
industry, the seeds have already been 
sown. 1979 will probably be a memor- 
able year for the trucking industry and 
those concerned with it.” 

O’Neal enumerated the areas in 
which the ICC already has moved ad- 
ministratively to ease regulatory re- 
quirements: easier entry regulations 
which saw 96.7 percent of all applica- 
tions for operating rights granted in 
1978; expansion of regulation-free 
commercial zones; proposed elimina- 
tion of a 40-year old prohibition 
against granting for-hire authority to 
private carriers, and the proposed 
elimination of limits on the number of 
contracts a contract carrier may hold. 

Take the hauling authority. Just last 
month, the ICC without warning, 
and before anyone could object, 
abolished a 40-year old rule that 
barred companies that haul their own 
goods by truck from transporting 
goods for other shippers, opening the 
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business to so-called private carrier 
fleets maintained by supermarket 
chains, mail order houses and the like. 

Rather than encourage new busi- 
ness or competition, the rule change 
only shifts the direction of trucking 
business, giving private carriers a 
competitive edge not available to com- 
mon carriers. 

It means that legitimate common 
carriers, already subject to the per- 
petual haul-sniping of gypsy operators 
with unsafe trucks and driving habits, 
will become even more vulnerable as 
the system becomes increasingly dis- 
rupted. 

And it didn’t stop there, as O’Neal 
proved when he discussed the rules 
published in late October by the ICC 
which, among other things, limit the 
ability of existing carriers to protest 
applications to enter the industry. 

Of 39 recommendations made by an 
ICC task force last year (reported in 
the January, 1978 International Team- 
ster), “close to half ... are now in 
effect,” O’Neal said. “And nearly all 
the remainder are under active con- 
sideration.” 

The ICC early in November ap- 
proved a new rule that opens the 
trucking industry to wide-open com- 
petition. The rule sharply limits the 
right of motor carriers already licensed 
to protest applications by individuals 
seeking new certificates. It eases entry 
into the trucking business whether the 
new carrier is qualified or not. 

In short, the ICC action issued what 
amounted to an open invitation to 
every fly-by-night operator in the 
country to start undercutting estab- 
lished carriers. 

The net effect of the ICC rule re- 
verses many years of decisional law 
built up by the ICC’s own rulings all 
of which were made with the hope of 
maintaining equity in trucking while 
providing reasonable service at reason- 
able rates for American shippers. 

And still the agency hasn’t gone 
anywhere near as far as it would like. 
The 39 recommendations were never 
intended to constitute the “final or sole 
thrust of the Commission’s initiatives 
to reform motor carrier regulations. 
Far from it,’ O’Neal maintained. 

In explaining what the ICC’s trying 
to do, O’Neal said: “Our concern now 
is much more with the quality of com- 


petition and of service rather than with 
hazards to the competitors.” (In other 
words, too bad about the drivers and 
legitimate carriers involved.) 

He noted that in seeking answers, 
the ICC had questioned how to achieve 
freight transportation that is efficient, 
reliable, equitable, ensures competi- 
tion, and enables firms and individuals 
to have access to the widest range of 
products. It decided several factors 
needed to be weighed. 

MORE COMPETITION: “In some 
segments of the industry there is the 
need for downward pressure on rates. 
We can stand some attention to better 
service and there appears to be a need 
for some improved efficiencies. All of 
these suggest the need for more com- 
petition,” O’Neal said. 

MORE COMPETITORS: “The fact 
that the Commission is the recipient 
of an extremely large number of ap- 
plications for authority” suggests that, 
he said. 

A DIFFERENTLY SHAPED REG- 
ULATORY FRAMEWORK: The vol- 
ume of applications for motor carrier 
operating rights authority is threaten- 
ing to overwhelm the regulation insti- 
tution. This by itself suggests a search 
for a different structure, he added. 

The ICC thus decreeing, O’Neal 
offered this view of the upcoming 
deregulation scenario. “It is reason- 
able to believe that altering the regu- 
latory structure which presently gov- 
erns the trucking industry will result in 
a measure of adversity for some inter- 
ests,” he acknowledged, but at the ICC, 
the light still is green to proceed. 

He concluded by saying: “I think 
you can properly conclude from what 
I have said today that we will step up 
our efforts to develop a more coherent 
regulatory system, one that places a 
maximum reliance on private enter- 
prise, and one that places a minimum 
reliance on regulation to attain our 
goals for transportation.” 

The ICC’s direction can’t be made 
any clearer. Over at the Department 
of Transportation, it’s pretty much the 
same story. There, Secretary of Trans- 
portation Brock Adams, who as a 
former congressman compiled years 
of experience studying transportation 
of freight by all carriers, is heading up 
another group studying the industry. 

His approach has been based on the 


idea of improving the existing system 
of regulation with reasoned changes 
acceptable to the carriers as well as 
the public. 

Adams recently announced that his 
department will present to the Presi- 
dent a detailed options paper by mid- 
December on what he called “ways to 
loosen the regulatory bonds on truck- 
ing.” 

On Capitol Hill, where a Senate 
antitrust subcommittee has just com- 
pleted hearings on the costs of truck- 
ing regulation, Sen. Edward Kennedy 
of Massachusetts, chairman of the 
subcommittee, has indicated he will 
introduce legislation in the next Con- 
gress with the aim of creating “more 
competition in the field.” 

President Carter is expected to dis- 
cuss surface transportation deregula- 
tion in his January “State of the Un- 
ion” speech to the new 96th Congress, 
so it is there that the final battle will 
probably come. 

More than 150 bills were introduced 
in the 95th Congress to deal with some 
aspect of regulatory reform. Undoubt- 
edly the bulk of that and more will be 
reintroduced to the 96th Congress. 

If the deregulators are to make sen- 
sible decisions, it’s going to be up to 
the Teamsters to make the case for 
reasonable regulation, so that what’s 
involved is understood. 

The ammunition is there. The facts 
about the inadvisability of deregulating 
the industry were documented in the 
Wyckoff study, and in testimony by 
the International Union, drivers and 
carriers before the ICC and congres- 
sional committees. 

Time and again, testimony has 
shown that reasonable regulation is in 
the best interests of the shipping pub- 
lic, shippers and workers alike. 

Regulation of trucking routes, rates 
and types of commodities hauled in 
interstate commerce has operated suc- 
cessfully for more than four decades. 

The International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters favors continuance of rea- 
sonable regulation for many reasons, 
one of them being that regulation 
brings order to what formerly had 
been a chaotic enterprise. 

Unless caution is taken in any legis- 
lative proposals, motor carriers may 
find themselves again operating in a 
jungle. And that’s good for no one. 


What Can You Do? 
GET INVOLVED! 


1. WRITE YOUR REPRESENTATIVE AND SENATORS 

This is a pocketbook issue. This means jobs. Irresponsible moves 
like those proposed by the ICC, the Administration and others will 
mean a loss of work for thousands of Teamsters. 

Using the materials in this article, we urge you to write to your 
legislators, urging them to oppose the move to deregulate the motor 
carrier industry. Also urge members of your family to write. 

This is extremely important. Unless your elected officials hear from 
you about your job, they won’t know. 


FORM OF ADDRESS: 


Honorable. 

United States Senate 
Washington, D.C. 20510 
Dear Senator —.- ——- : 


Honorable 
U.S. House of Representatives 
Washington, D.C. 20515 
Dear Congressman (woman) 


2. JOIN DRIVE 

We must provide financial support for those elected officials who 
will represent our views. 

If you work for a freight company, we urge you to complete the 
form below and return it to the International Union. If you already 
belong to DRIVE, you know its value. 

The issue of deregulation is here and unless we maximize our 


efforts, we will lose. 


DRIVE 


Democrat Republican Independent Voter Education 


DATE 


| subscribe the sum of $5.00 each year to DRIVE with the understanding that 
this voluntary contribution may be used for political purposes in accordance with 
the constitution and rules of DRIVE. 

| further hereby authorize and request my employer to deduct from my earnings 
the sum of $5.00 each year during any payroll period to be remitted to my local 
DRIVE Chapter. 

| reserve the right in accordance with the applicable State or Federal laws to 
revcke this authorization at any time by giving written notice of such revocation 
to my local DRIVE Chapter in accordance with such laws or otherwise. 

A copy of our report is filed with the Federal Election Commission and is ayail- 
able for purchase from the Federal Election Commission, Washington, D.C. 20463. 


NAME OF COMPANY—PLEASE PRINT SIGNATURE 


NAME-—PLEASE PRINT ADDRESS 


LOCAL UNION STATE 


3. REGISTER TO VOTE 

The recently concluded elections proved one thing: working people 
are not registering to vote or voting the way they should be. 

In the long run, this will work against us. So please register to vote 
and get involved. 


N-M-F Negotiations Begin 


THE INTERNATIONAL Brother- 
hood of Teamsters has taken the first 


formal step in negotiating a new 
National Master Freight Agreement 
with the nation’s trucking industry. 
The current agreement expires March 
S172: 

More than 130 representatives from 
freight local unions and area con- 
ferences met in Washington, D.C., 
November 28 and 29 as a screening 
committee to draft final proposals to 
be presented to management Dec. 14. 

Representatives reviewed members’ 


suggestions for a new agreement which 
were assembled in local union meet- 
ings and from a mail survey circulated 
by the International Union among the 
membership. 

The meeting was chaired by Team- 
ster General President Frank E. Fitz- 
simmons who also serves as chair- 
man of the freight negotiating com- 
mittee. Also addressing the delegates 
were General Secretary-Treasurer 
Ray Schoessling and IBT Vice Presi- 
dent Roy Williams, director of the 
union’s national freight division. 


Representatives heard from Team- 
ster leaders and other transportation 
experts on the question of deregu- 
lation of the trucking industry. Speak- 
ers stated that if present deregulation 
efforts proceed as they are, they could 
have a serious impact on negotiations. 
Speakers also deplored the disastrous 
effects trucking deregulation will have 
on wages and working conditions of 
Teamster members and reviewed the 
chaos which will result in moving raw 
materials to manufacturers and fin- 
ished products to market. 


Anheuser-Busch 
Pact 


The Brewery and Soft Drink Confer- 
ence of the International Brotherhood 
of Teamsters has signed an historic 
first National Master Agreement with 
Anheuser Busch, Inc. 

The agreement covers 6,800 workers 
in a single bargaining unit. They are 
employed in 10 Anheuser Busch 
breweries, and are members of 15 
different Teamster local unions 
throughout the nation. 

The agreement,-consummated after 
several bargaining sessions, was rati- , 
fied by the membership involved by { 
a more than three to one margin. It 
was signed by union and company 
officials in Washington, D.C. 

Present at the signing ceremonies 
were representatives of the Teamster 
local unions involved. 

Shown at left, shaking hands on 
the new pact are (left to right): Lee 
Waltemade, company director of labor 
relations; Charles Klare, secretary- 
treasurer of the IBT Brewery and Soft 
Drink Division; Stuart Meyer, company 
vice president of labor relations; IBT 
General Secretary-Treasurer Ray 
Schoessling, and IBT General Organizer 
John Hoh. 


New Strength 
In the 
West 


MORE THAN 100 representatives 
from 21 local unions in seven Western 
states gathered in Denver last month 
for merger ceremonies in which four 
Teamster joint councils were merged 
into. two. 

Consolidated were Joint Councils 23 
and 67 which are now officially known 
as Joint Council 2, and Joint Councils 
54 and 71, now officially known as 
Joint Council 3. 

Both Teamster General President 
Frank E,. Fitzsimmons and General 
Secretary-Treasurer Ray Scholessling 
were present for the ceremony and 
addressed the delegates. 

Joint Council 2 now encompasses 
Southern Idaho, Montana and Utah. 
Joint Council 3 is composed of the 
states of Colorado, Wyoming, Arizona 
and New Mexico. 

Harry Marshall, secretary-treasurer 
of Teamster Local 17 in Denver is 
president of the newly chartered Joint 
Council 3. Jim Roberts, secretary- 
treasurer of Teamster Local 2, in 
Butte, Montana, is president of Joint 
Council 2. 


Harry Marshall, president of Joint Council 3, welcomes dele- 
gates to merger ceremonies. From left to right, Jim Roberts, 
President of Joint Council 2; Western Conference Director 
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Fitzsimmons reviewed for the dele- 
gates the union’s position on the Carter 
Administration’s wage-price standards, 
saying that the program must be re- 
vised with adjustments in the wage 
standard. He noted that under the 
present structure, the seven per cent 
standard would hardly cover the cost 
of maintaining present health and wel- 
fare and pension benefits, leaving little 
if anything for real wage increases. 


Schoessling called on delegates to 


Jesse Carr. 


M. E. ‘Andy’ Anderson; Marshall; General Secretary-Treasurer 


Joint Council delegates welcome 
officials from the International Union 


and the Western Conference of 
Teamsters to merger ceremonies. 
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rededicate themselves to practices and 
approaches which have made the 
Teamsters the largest union in the free 
world. He called these approaches 
vigorous organizing drives among non- 
union workers and negotiating the best 
labor agreements in the land. Schoess- 
ling said that the union would pay 
particular attention to organizing 
workers in the energy industries. He 
noted that in the seven states repre- 
sented at the meeting the nation has 
vast energy resources to be developed. 


Ray Schoessling; General President Frank E. Fitzsimmons; 
IBT Vice President Arnie Weinmeister; and IBT Trustee 


WHEN Missouri voters rousted the 
right-to-workers last month, rejecting 
3-to-2 a proposed referendum to make 
the “open shop” state law, Teamsters 
in the state celebrated jubilantly along 
with other unionists. 

The victory for organized labor had 
come as the result of one of the most 
massive coalition efforts ever seen in 
the labor field, as members of many 
unions united to beat back the refer- 
endum. If enacted, it would not only 
have given right-to-workers the power 
to undercut union agreements in Mis- 
souri by outlawing labor contract pro- 
visions requiring workers to join 
unions or pay union dues after they 
are hired but the impetus to expand 
their anti-union campaign to adjoin- 
ing industrial states. 

“I have seen Missouri labor in its 
finest hour,” said Al Williams, cam- 
paign coordinator for the United 
Labor Committee of Missouri, allud- 
ing to the successful effort that had 
seen Teamster and non-Teamster 
alike united shoulder-to-shoulder 
against the influx of anti-union dollars 
and diatribes by the R-T-W forces. 

Only weeks earlier, union forces 
had heard the open shoppers proclaim 
victory for right-to-work. Early polls, 
in fact, had given the amendment a 
2-to-1 edge. Yet, against this tide, 
union members and their leaders per- 
severed. They took their message to 
the people, and in the end, they won 
a tremendous and pivotal victory. 

The battle had been a pitched and 
hard-fought one. From the state legis- 
lature where right-to-work forces first 
tried to railroad through an open shop 
clause (unsuccessfully), to a much 
challenged and somewhat suspect peti- 
tion drive to get the measure placed on 
the fall ballot, to the final days and 
minutes before voters spoke through 
their ballots, organized labor never 
gave up. 

Leading the efforts among Teamster 
forces were two tough organizing vet- 
erans—IBT Vice Presidents Roy Wil- 
liams and Harold Gibbons—who aided 
by Joint Council 13 President Edwin 
Dorsey, made sure our members did 
their part. 


In the St. Louis area, Gibbons and 
Dorsey led area locals in the battle to 
get Teamsters registered, to get them 


aroused and involved, and to get them 
to the polls. 

Taking labor’s case to the voters, 
Teamsters called, visited and pamph- 
leted voters to inform them of the 
issues. In the week prior to November 
7, thousands of union volunteers 
joined them in hitting the bricks. In 
St. Louis alone, more than 7,000 vol- 
unteers canvassed homes. Thousands 
more began working before 4 a.m. on 
election day and were still at work 
when the polls closed. 


‘No’ to the Open Shop In 


In Kansas City, Williams, who’s 
also head of the Central Conference of 
Teamsters and president of Joint 
Council 56, marshalled support. He 
urged Teamsters to register themselves 
and to get involved in voter registra- 
tion campaigns. 


To the United Labor Committee, he 
pledged and delivered cooperation and 
financial support. 


While the ULC was doing the job 
in the major cities, though, Williams 


Jubilant smiles told the story as Missouri union leaders learned their fight 
against efforts to make Missouri a “right-to-work’”’ state had been successful. At 
left is Ed Dorsey, president, Teamsters Joint Council 13, who celebrated the 
victory with other labor leaders from around the state. 
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dispatched men and material into 
“hard-to-reach” outlying areas of the 
state to do what Teamsters do best— 
organize. 

Feeling like a “carpetbagger in the 
holy land,” Williams said he realized 
that “If you have just one bullet to 
kill a rabbit, you’re a lot better off and 
more likely to succeed if you see a 
lot of rabbits.” 

The successful’ coordination was 
apparently just the one-two punch 
needed to KO the open shop effort. 
Together the united union forces were 
able to reach the one million Missour- 
ians who aren’t union members, With 
letters, calls and visits to hundreds of 
thousands of Missouri homes, they 
helped produce one of the largest off- 
year election turnouts in the state’s 
history. 

Their efforts sounded the death 
knell for the untruthful laboring under 
the guise of “freedom to work.” 
Teamsters can be proud that they 
were a part of that effort. 

Speaking of the victory, all three 
Teamster leaders lauded the coopera- 
tion of Joint Councils 13 and 56, and 
the efforts of the officers and members 
of the 29 local unions within the state, 
which helped make it possible. 

Thanks also went to the Interna- 
tional Union executive board which in 
early October voted a $50,000 dona- 
tion to the ULC for use in voter 
registration and get-out-the-vote drives, 
and to the conferences, joint councils 
and local unions around the country 
which volunteered their support. 

In the end, because of labor’s ef- 
forts, Missourians were able to defeat 
Amendment 23 and send the right-to- 
workers packing. 

Special interests got a clear message 
in Missouri—organized labor CAN 
mobilize an effective, sophisticated. 
campaign, and win the support of a 
tremendous number of Missourians... 
Missourians who believe as labor 
does .. . in democracy and fair play 

. and who share concerns about 
jobs and salaries and schools and re- 
tirement benefits which meet the min- 
imum needs of human beings. 

With this defeat in mind, the open- 
shoppers may think twice before 
tackling another state with their anti- 
union army. 


Gene 
Hubbard 


Head of 
Dairy Conf. 
Dies 


EUGENE R. HUBBARD, veteran 
chairman of the Mid-States, Southeast 
Dairy Conference and later the Na- 
tional Dairy Conference, died Novem- 
ber 18, 1978 of a heart attack at 
Arlington; Virginia, hospital. 

Hubbard was 64 years old and had 
spent 42 years in the Teamster move- 
ment, having gone to work for Chest- 
nut Farms Dairy in 1936, Three years 
later, he was elected business agent of 
Teamster Local 246. In 1940, he was 
elected secretary-treasurer of the local 
union and served as an official in the 
union until his death. 

At the time of his death, Hubbard 
was secretary-treasurer of Teamster 
Joint Council 55 and held the same 
position in the Alexandria (Virginia) 
Central Labor Union. 

In 1950, he was elected vice presi- 
dent of the Mid-States, Southeast 
Dairy Conferen¢e, and served as its 
chairman until a national Teamster 
Dairy Conference was established. He 
served as its chairman at his death. 

A political activist, Hubbard served 
a term as chairman of Labor’s League 
for Political Education for Virginia’s 
Eighth Congressional District. 

He was first vice president and a 
member of the board of the Virginia 
State Federation of Labor and had 
served as a delegate to the Greater 
Washington Central Labor Council 
and to the Maryland and District of 
Columbia Federation of Labor. 

He served on the ‘Arlington County 
Housing Advisory Committee and the 
Fairfax County Manpower Advisory 
Committee. Hubbard was a deacon of 
the First Presbyterian Church in Ar- 
lington, Va. He was a 32nd degree 
Mason and a member of the Scottish 
Rite. 

Funeral services were held Novem- 
ber 22, 1978 at the First Presbyterian 
Church. 


Vernon Debo (left), director of the Retarded Children’s Comprehensive Develo; 
ment Center, thanks Teamster Vice President Roy Williams for the $160,000 
donation that financed construction of a 17-room addition to the facility. 


Japanese Unionists Visit 


A seven-man delegation of Japanese trade unionists representing more than 
17,000 civil aviation workers in 39 affiliated unions recently visited Teamsters 
headquarters in Washington, D.C. where they discussed their common problems 
with IBT representatives. Here IBT General Secretary-Treasurer Ray Schoessling 
makes a point as Teamsters Airline Division Director Norman Greene (head of 
table, right and left respectively) and IBT Economist Norman Weintraub (right 
corner) listen along with the visitors. 
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K. C. Teamsters 


Help the 
Retarded 


A NEW ADDITION to the Retarded 
Children’s Comprehensive Develop- 
ment Center in Kansas City, Mo. 
opened recently, thanks to Teamster 
contributions. 

Dedicating the 17-room cottage 
named in his honor was Teamster Vice 
President and Central Conference Di- 
rector Roy L. Williams, who spear- 
headed a three-year drive to make it 
a reality. 

Officers and members from Kansas 
City Local 41 and Joint Council 56 
joined Teamsters from elsewhere in 
the Central Conference and many 
state officials and civic leaders for 
opening day ceremonies. 

Speaking at the dedication, Williams 
lauded the work done at the center 
and expressed his personal pride in the 
$160,000 in Teamster donations that 
made the new cottage possible. 

The center, run by the Kansas City 
Foundation for Retarded Children, has 
since 1951 provided care and training 
for the area’s mentally retarded. Both 
children and adults benefit from a 
special school program, training in 
vocational arts, residential care for the 
severely handicapped, sheltered em- 
ployment, and a resource center where 
families can find understanding and 
guidance for their special problems. 

The new cottage won’t be the Team- 
sters’ last contribution, Williams 
promised, noting that the center had 
another goal—the addition of a $25,- 
000 Rapid Care unit. 

Such a facility, capable of housing 
five or six persons at a time, could 
provide temporary care for the men- 
tally retarded, thereby easing parents’ 
burdens should deaths, illnesses, emer- 
gencies or trips arise when they must 
be away. 

Aside from hospitals, no other facil- 
ity now meets the need for competent 
interim care in the Kansas City area, 
pointed out Vernon Debo, the cen- 
ter’s director. Such an _ alternative, 
however, could greatly ease parents’ 
worries about leaving their dependents. 

Williams promised that he and 
Teamsters Union members would try 
to make a rapid care unit in Williams 
cottage available. 


The Three-Year Haul 


the old Dodge truck, wheeled to a stop at the only 

gasoline pump in Bemidji, Minnesota. He stepped 
down to fill the tank and nodded to the stranger lean- 
ing against a nearby shed. The man wore a grease- 
marked sheepskin coat against the early winter cold. 
The day was sunny and dry. 

Clark exchanged a few words with the stranger while 
running the gasoline. It was natural for small-town 
folks to talk. There was another reason, too. Times 
were tough in 1934. There was steep economic depres- 
sion, hunger and turmoil in the nation. The confusion 
and anger brought people closer together. It occurred 
to Clark that the stranger looked tired and under- 
nourished. 

When Clark hung the hose nozzle on the pump, 
the stranger spoke suddenly, “How’s about joining the 
union.” It was neither a question nor a statement. 

“What’s a union?” John Clark asked. He had learned 
to ask questions during a year enrolled at Bemidji 
State Teachers College. He had quit school to drive a 
truck and help keep the family farmstead operating in 
the black. Anyway, he liked driving better than reading 
books. 

“A union is an organization of working people banded 
together so they can meet the employer collectively,” 
the man answered. “That is, as one person, you might 
say.” 

Clark asked, “What does the union do?” 

“It bargains with the employer on your behalf.” 

Clark was uncertain about the subject. Unionism 
was a brand new word in Minnesota in 1934. Only a 
few people understood how it worked. He asked, “To 
do what?” 

“To get better wages,” said the man. 

“Well,” Clark’s blue eyes smiled as he climbed into 
the cab after cranking the engine into action. “I’m all 
for that. But I just work as a driver for different farmers 
around here.” 

The stranger came to the driver’s side of the cab. 
“That’s all right,” he said. ““The more members we 
have in the union, the better off we all are.” 


|= CLARK, a sturdy farmboy still learning to drive 


Clark still was unsure. He remembered hearing about 
a big union strike in Minneapolis. Some drivers and 
warehousemen called Teamsters had fought with a 
business group called the Citizens Alliance. The Team- 
sters had won. That’s all he knew about unions. 

“Well,” Clark replied. “I'll talk it over with my dad.” 

“Do that. Look. Pll be around here tomorrow. Stop 
by if you can.” The stranger’s smile was friendly. 

“Okay.” Clark glanced to the northwestern sky. It 
looked like a new storm was moving in from Canada. 
He asked the man, “Where you from?” 

“Minneapolis. Nice talkin’ with you.” 

“Yeah. See you later.” Clark drove away wondering 
if this was one of the Teamsters. It had been a hard 
strike, it was said, and at one point the governor had 
declared martial law—whatever that was. 


except around the wood stove. John Clark and 
his father sat facing each other across the table 
covered with oil cloth, talking about unionism. 

The elder Clark knew about Samuel Gompers and 
explained how unions operated. He also explained the 
recent Minneapolis strike. Two men died and scores 
were injured in days of fighting but the picket lines 
held together. When the Citizens Alliance gave up, it 
then tried to weasle out of the agreement. The strike 
was on again and spread into St. Paul. National Guard 
troops came in. But the Teamsters hung on against 
all odds and won a collective bargaining agreement 
guaranteeing higher wages and better hours. 

John Clark, only 19 years old, greatly admired his 
father. The Clark farm was one of scores clustered 
around the Lake Bemidji area. Father and son had 
hunted and fished together for years. The son listened 
to his father conclude the talk about unions: 

“Get right in there, kid. Get right in that there 
union. This is the only way you’re going to do any- 
thing if you’re going to work for somebody else for a 
living.” 

The next day, the younger Clark joined the Team- 


ob HERE WAS SNOW ouTSIDE. The kitchen was cold 
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sters Union. He gave the stranger a dollar for an ini- 
tiation fee and another dollar for a month’s dues. 


ARLY IN JANUARY, 1935, John Clark picked up a 
hauling job for a mercantile store in Bemidji. The 
store needed some damaged machinery taken to 

Minneapolis. Clark borrowed a neighbor’s 1928 Inter- 
national truck to make the 240-mile trip. It was a bat- 
tered vehicle but it had a four-cylinder engine with a 
two-speed rear end that still worked good. 

There was no way of knowing the condition of the 
gravel roads so Clark loaded the machinery at three 
o'clock in the morning. He also loaded some roofing. 
His hands felt like claws when he finished the task. 
The roads were treacherously icy and the expanses of 
snow were blinding. A half-hour before sundown, he 
pulled into the machine shop district of Minneapolis. 
He was tired from the 16-hour drive. His head ached 
from the monoxide fumes. 

As Clark switched off the engine, a ragged-looking 
fellow jumped onto the running board. The man yelled 
through the crack at the top of the window, “You 
belong to the union?” 

Clark laboriously rolled down the window and said, 
“You bet I do.” 

“Where?” 

“Bemidji.” 

The Minneapolis man seemed unbelieving. 

Clark explained: “We’re just getting the groundwork 
done. Then we’re going to get us a charter there. That’s 
what the business agent says.” 

“Well, now,” the man asked. “You come in here a 
lot?” 

“Now and then. I haul whatever I can get.” Clark 
was becoming concerned. Night was closing fast and 
it already was below zero. He still had to unload his 
freight and find a place to sleep. Across the street, he 
could see, stood a motley group of men with hands 
outstretched over flames licking upward from an oil 
barrel. 

The man on the running board said: “Well, you 
know. part of this Minneapolis agreement to start with 
is that we’re going to furnish the men to load and 
unload this freight.” 

“Great Scot!” Clark said with surprise. “Who’s going 
to pay them?” 

“Whoever owns the truck.” 

Clark said, “I don’t carry much money, really, to 
pay for unloading this.” 

“That’s the rule.” 

“Can I help so that I know it’s done right and 
everything?” 
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“You can kinda supervise it,” said the man after a 
moment of thought. “You can help a little bit if you 
want to but we'll have to send somebody to do the 
job.” 

There was nothing threatening about the conversa- 
tion yet Clark was puzzled. He was a member of the 
union, too. Well, he thought, the mercantile store would 
pay him back when he got home to Bemidji. 


EN JOHN CLARK returned, the manager of the 

W store refused to reimburse him. The manager 

said it was Clark’s problem. The next time 
he saw the Teamster business agent, Clark inquired and 
learned that the only answer was to work steadily for 
a single employer. Once enough local drivers belonged 
to the union, they could bargain for their own contract. 

That sounded good to Clark. He got a job driving 
for Stone-Ordean-Wells Company, the third largest 
wholesale grocery company in America. Stone-Ordean, 
as it was called, had a warehouse in Bemidji. The small 
town, set on Lake Bemidji, was the center of a large 
farming community. 

Driving for Stone-Ordean was hard work—six or 
seven days a week—but it paid $15 every week with- 
out fail. It was a lot of money. Clark had his own 
32-foot semi to drive. It was called the Reo Speed 
Wagon and had a gold crown engine. Absolute top 
speed over the gravel roads was 45 miles an hour and 
that was running empty. 

e labor was time-consuming. Clark and the other 
five drivers for Stone-Ordean, all sons of farmers, would 
load their trucks anywhere from 3 a.m. onward. The 
loading system depended upon the delivery route sched- 
uled for the day. A couple of warehousemen would 
hand-truck the goods to the Reo and Clark packed it 
as needed—the last delivery to be made stacked first 
in the van. 

Fruit, vegetables, hardware and everything else in 
the mercantile line—including barrels of vinegar that 
had to be arm-wrestled into a store—were distributed. 
There was no power gate for the heavy items. If a 
fellow was lucky enough to have a short run on a 
given day, it was balanced by a long run the next 
day because he would have had time to sleep. Some- 
times Clark would not return home until late at night. 

Retail grocers in small towns along the route usually 
paid their bills in cash which in turn was used by the 
driver to pay for any needed repairs. If a tire blew, a 
water pump went out, the plugs went haywire or a 
fan belt busted, the driver was expected to make repairs 
on the spot. If a major part was needed, the driver 
somehow coaxed his wagon to the nearest town where 
the part might be found, with luck. Clark, like the 
others, carried his own tools. Once he was very glad 
he had them because he had to put in a universal 
joint on the Reo in 47-degree-below-zero weather. 

Clark, over six feet tall, weighed 175 pounds and 
added muscle with the steady hard labor. Often he 
would drive 200 miles or more a day with half his time 
spent loading at Bemidji and unloading to the cus- 
tomers. A choice run took maybe 12 hours. When there 
was no run to be made, the company kept him busy 
unloading rail cars at the track. 

A lot of Clark’s driving took him 160 miles into 
Duluth, through the Mesabi Mountain Range. Other- 
wise he drove north of the Thief River and into the 
corner where Manitoba, North Dakota and Minnesota 
joined. Cften he went west to East Grand Forks to 
pick up beet sugar. He might go into the Crow Wing 


River country to the south. Now and then he took 
the long drive to Minneapolis and stayed overnight, 
receiving 75 cents in expense money for a room and 
40 cents. every six hours for a meal. He knew several 
farmhouses where he could get a good family-style 
meal for 35 cents—making a nickel on the deal. A 
nickel could buy a hamburger. 

There were times when Clark was mighty thankful 
for the Reo’s dual axle although there was no dual 
drive. The vehicle had a tag axle with sprockets and 
bull chains for long pulls or pushing through a bliz- 
zard with the snow blowing at 50 to 60 miles an hour 
and only a crooked line of telephone poles to mark 
the road. Weather never affected the driving schedule, 
no matter freezing in the winter or burning hot in the 
summer. 


OR Two YEARS, Clark and the other Stone-Ordean 
drivers kept track of Minneapolis Teamster con- 
tracts and working conditions while trying to sign 

new members in Bemidji. They held meetings with 
Teamster business agents traveling in from Minneapolis 
or Duluth. Gradually the drivers for the two other 
wholesale grocery houses in Bemidji signed up. Soon 
20 drivers were members of the union. They held meet- 
ings in somebody’s home or in the rear of a saloon, 
passing the word a week or 10 days in advance. 

The employers came to be very curious about the 
union activity. They would get wind of a meeting and 
sit outside in a parked car to watch and see who at- 
tended. Clark and the others would greet the bosses 
going in and out and the managers would respond 
rather sheepishly. There were no hard feelings about 
it; Bemidji was a farm center where everybody knew 
everybody else. 

But it was different the day after a meeting. The 
employer wanted to know what Clark and the other 
drivers knew and so he would fish for information. 
One of Clark’s first such talks with the boss was 
typical. It came at the warehouse coffee pot. 

“Well,” said the boss genially, “how did your union 
meeting go last night?” 

“Oh, just fine. Just fine.” Clark was amused. “We’re 
learning a little bit more about this union thing.” 

Indeed the drivers were learning. They knew that 
the Minneapolis and Duluth Teamster contracts guar- 
anteed nearly twice the money the fellows were mak- 
ing in Bemidji. Besides, the big city Teamsters had 
job seniority, a week’s paid vacation, some paid holi- 
days, and most of all they had overtime pay after a 
certain number of hours. These were unheard of bene- 


fits in the outlying areas of northern Minnesota where 
employers thought the work week was 168 hours long. 

The boss felt expansive: 

“We don’t care if you fellows join the union, have 
union meetings or anything. But if you hand us a 
contract that’s anything like Minneapolis has got, why 
we'll just have to close the doors. We couldn’t afford 
to pay it.” 

“We'll see when the time comes, won’t we?” Clark 
grinned. He was feeling good about it. 


HEN CAME the magical day the Teamster business 

; agent appeared with a charter approved by the 

International Brotherhood of Teamsters. The 
charter declared that chauffeurs, teamsters and helpers 
in Bemidji, Minnesota, had their own local union— 
number 468—effective August 8, 1938. 

The two dozen or so drivers in Bemidji who now 
were an official local union immediately held a meet- 
ing. Clark was elected a trustee, one of the seven offi- 
cers of the new affiliate of the Teamsters. A fellow 
called Trapper Brown was elected secretary-treasurer 
and business agent, an unpaid job. It was Trapper 
Brown, aided by the big city Teamster officials, who 
went in to see the three wholesale grocery employers 
in Bemidji. 

The bosses did not like it but they agreed to a 
contract in short order. The agreement provided 50 
cents an hour and overtime after 54 hours, seniority, 
a week’s vacation paid by the company, and two paid 
holidays. The agreement was not quite as strong as 
that in Minneapolis-St. Paul and Duluth. But then, 
Teamster Local 468 had a lot of growing to do. 

Clark and his brother members were ecstatic. It took 
the bosses only a few weeks to learn that the new 
Bemidji Teamsters usually had clocked 54 hours some 
time during the fourth day of work. The bosses hated 
the overtime. New drivers were hired to add to the 
company’s crew and seniority protected the older hands. 
Similarly, the union’s membership roster grew. 

It had been a long 3-year haul to unionism in 
Bemidji—but it was worth it. 


* * * 


EAMSTER LOCAL 468 was dissolved on Septem- 

j ber 5, 1941, after three years of life. The Bemidji 

members were assigned to a Duluth local union. 
The 468 number eventually was reassigned by the In- 
ternational Union to an affiliate in Oakland, California. 

John Clark remained a Teamsters Union member 
throughout the years. After marriage, he moved to 
Medford, Oregon, where he transferred his member- 
ship to Teamster Local 962 from which he retired a 
64-year-old grandfather in August, 1978. 

Still a ruddy, vigorous man, Clark is proud of his 
line driving record of more than three million accident- 
free miles. He remembers fondly the time when every 
Teamster who could walk or crawl attended union 
meetings. It was a time when employers freely fired 
men for union activity and, at the least, threatened 
them constantly. The memory prompts Clark to say: 

“Before a person really appreciates what he’s got, 
he has to face the threat of losing it—or actually los- 
ing it—then fight to keep it or get it back again. This 
has the advantage of setting a fellow right solid because 
he knows what he had in the beginning.” 

As for unionism, Clark is single-minded: “What you 
get out of being a union member is a hundred percent 
ahead of what’s next!” 
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INFLATION 
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Cars 


1967—$3,000 
1978—$5,892 
Up 96.4% 


Housing 


1967—$25,000 
1978 —$54,475 
Up 117.9% 


Fruits, Vegetables 


1967—$10.00 
1978—$23.35 


Up 133.5% 


Medical Care 


1967—$100.00 
1978—$231.40 


Up 131.4% 


IN JUST 11 years, the purchasing 
power of the consumer’s dollar has 
declined to less than half its value in 
1967. With the Consumer Price Index 
standing at 200.9, the consumer today 
spends $201 to purchase what $100 
bought in 1967. 

Some economists are predicting 
that if inflation continues at its present 
rate, the cost-of-living will double 
again in just seven and one-half years. 

The Cost of Living Index is meas- 
ured from 1967 with a base of 100. 
From that base, prices for necessities 
have doubled, and the following aver- 
age figures present a dire picture of 
what Americans are up against in to- 
day’s marketplace. 

In 1967, a pound of hamburger 
sold for 55 cents. In October, 1978, 
it had risen to $1.20. 

In 1967, a man’s suit cost $158. 
Today, that same suit sells for $270. 

The cost of housing has risen over 
the past 11 years 117.9 percent. 

In 1967, a motorist could pull up 
to the gas pump and buy a gallon of 
fuel for 33 cents. Today, the aver- 
age price is 66 cents. 

The cost of that automobile, on 
the average, has increased 96.4 per- 
cent, not including the cost of mainte- 
nance. 

Other bad news for consumers goes 
like this: 

Fruits and vegetables are up 133.5 
percent. 

Medical care is up 131.4 percent. 

Dairy products are up 91.1 percent. 

Meat, poultry and fish are up 110.6 
percent. 

And fuel leads the list with present 
day prices up 213.6 percent over 
1967. 

OPEC nations are planning a price 
increase for oil imported into the 
United States, and the Congress in 
its last session passed a bill which 
President Carter signed taking con- 
trols off the price of natural gas. So 


the horrendous bad news for con- 
sumers on the cost of fuel is only in 
the beginning stages. 

In random interviews around the 
country, the news media are finding 
that consumers are mad, that they are 
cutting down on consumption of meat, 
are eating more beans, cornbread, 
hot dogs and spaghetti. Carbohydrates 
are replacing protein in the daily diet. 
One consumer noted that hamburger 
used to be reasonably priced, “but 
now it is almost as expensive as 
chicken, and I have to use quite a bit 
of starches, and more potatoes than 
usual.” 

When the bad consumer price news 
was released in Washington, D.C., 
Congress was in recess. Administra- 
tion officials were considering relax- 
ing Carter’s wage guidelines to allow 
for the increased cost of just maintain- 
ing fringe benefits. 

Businessmen, economists, and gov- 
ernment statisticians were in general 
agreement that President’s Carter’s in- 
flation program would have little effect 
in controlling the cost of living. 

Carter’s chief inflation fighter, Al- 
bert Kahn called the October figures 
on inflation “God awful,” and said 
the Administration will probably not 
be able to get inflation below seven 
per cent next year. Kahn estimated 
that the inflation rate will continue to 
rise at about a 10 percent rate. 

That goes with his earlier remarks 
that even if Carter’s inflation program 
works, the consumer will see little dif- 
ference in the marketplace until at 
least February, 1979. 

Teamsters and their fellow Ameri- 
can workers may not have calculated 
it down to the penny, but the bottom 
line is that purchasing power for the 
average worker now stands 3.6 per 
cent below the level of a year ago, 
and that purchasing power has been 
below comparable 1977 levels for the 
past five months. 
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Dairy Products 


1967—$10.00 
1978—$19.11 
Up 91.1% 
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Meat, Poultry, Fish 


1967—$10.00 
1978—$21.06 
Up 110.6% 


Fuel 


19€7—$100.00 
1978—$313.60 
Up 213.6% 
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Cereals, Baked Goods 


1967—$10.00 
1978—$20.73 
Up 107.3% 


Workshop Codirectors Donald Rodgers (front row, far left) and Norman Gold- 
stein (front row, far right) are shown with class participants (listed below). 


They're Learning about Their Union 


TEAMSTER workshops must be 
doing their job, because local 
union officers keep writing and 
asking to attend the informative 
week-long sessions. 

A class was held the week of 
November 13 for 31 students from 
local union affiliates, with two 
more planned for this month. 

Guest speakers included IBT 
Trustee T. R. Cozza, National 
Mediation Board member Robert 
Harris and Sven Cramer of the 
National Strategy Information 
Center. 


Members of the November class 
included: Philip Horne, Jr., 
president, Local 24, Akron, Ohio; 
Larry Waters, secretary-treasurer 
Local 67, Washington, D.C.; 
Charles Giordano, president, 
Local 125, Irvington, N.J.; Cal 
Rogers, president, Local 162, 


Portland, Ore; Theodore Hermans, 


president, Local 177, Hillside, 
N.J.; Lyman Melancon, secretary- 
treasurer, Local 201, Lafayette, 
La.; Jack Bookter, secretary- 
treasurer, Local 278, San 
Francisco, Calif.; Earl Grayhek, 
secretary-treasurer, and Mitch 
Miller, business representative, 
Local 299, Detroit, Mich. 
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Also part of the group were: 
David Y. Morris, secretary- 
treasurer, Local 320, Minneapolis, 
Minn.; Patrick J. Hart, president, 
Local 338, Mt. Vernon, N.Y.; 
Dan Brott, secretary-treasurer, 
Local 377, Youngstown, Ohio; 
Jack Gordon, president, Local 413, 
Columbus, Ohio; and William 
Klaiber, secretary-treasurer, Local 
476, Buffalo, N.Y. 

Also present were Bob Barnes, 
secretary-treasurer, Local 519, 
Knoxville, Tenn.; H. B. Hammon- 
tree, secretary-treasurer, and 
Coleman Davis, vice-president, 
both of Local 523, Tulsa, Okla.; 
LeRoy Salido, president, and 
Jack Rodriguez, trustee, both of 
Local 588, Oakland, Calif.; 
Antonio Chloros, Jr., secretary- 
treasurer, Local 633, Manchester, 
N.H.; Ray Johnson, secretary- 
treasurer, Local 638, Minneapolis, 
Minn.; and Ferdie Tanner, 
secretary-treasurer, Local 649, 
Falconer, N.Y. 

Other participants included: 
James Henry, secretary-treasurer, 
Local 679, San Jose, Calif.; 
Harold Keller, secretary-treasurer, 
and Ben Thomas, recording 
secretary, both of Local 744, 


Chicago, IIl.; Charles Greenawalt, + 
president, Local 764, Milton, Pa.; 

Robert Henry, president, and 

David Stewart, secretary-treasurer, 

Local 770, Peoria, Ill.; Leonard 

Dooley, president, Local 855, 

St. John’s, Newfoundland; Carl 

Hofmeister, recording secretary, 

Local 1021, Belleville, Ill., and 

George Eichler, secretary- 

treasurer, Local 1110, San 

Antonio, Tex. ; 


Member Ends 
50-Year Career | 
Of Driving 


John Lebendenski was pre- 
sented a plaque by Teamster 
Local 677 in Waterbury, Conn., 
upon the occasion of his retire- 5 
ment as a driver for Darcey 
Transportation Co. 


Lebendenski started trucking 
in 1928 and became a member 
of Local 677 in 1935. He re- 
tired under the New England 
Teamsters and Trucking Indus- 
try Pension Fund. 
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Giving Kids a Helping Hand 


A DESIRE to keep area kids off the 
streets along with a love of sports 
were the dual interests that nudged 
Arizona Teamster Local 83 member 
Andy Mejia into an unusual avoca- 
tion. 

During the day, Mejia is a driver 
for Washington Construction. In his 
Spare time, though, he and his wife, 
Mary, devote a lot of their energy 
and effort to the Phoenix Boys Center, 
a gym/recreational complex where 
area youngsters can come and work 
out, or just while away a few hours 
talking to their friends. 


Since first learning about the cen- 
ter, the Mejias’ interest has grown— 
to the point that the Teamster now 
finds himself fund drive chairman as 
well as coach. 


The gym, located in southwest 
Phoenix, is one of few in the area 
supported entirely by voluntary dona- 
tions and a share of the proceeds of 
the Golden Gloves Championship, a 
situation that Mejia readily admits 
gives incentive to his fund-raising 
efforts. “We could use some paint out- 
side and some remodeling inside,” he 
says, “but right now they have to 
wait.” 

While funds are sometimes low, en- 
thusiasm runs high. The most popu- 
lar activity is amateur boxing and the 
coaches are proud of their club’s rec- 
ord, They currently have several 
young men training for the U.S. team 
to the 1980 Olympics in Moscow 
and proudly note that many of their 
kids have gone on to win title honors 
in the ring. 

But the center is open to anyone. 
Some use it to lose weight; others 
just work off excess energy. 


“Our goal is to keep the club going 
and to fix it up,” Mejia notes. That 
way, Phoenix kids can learn impor- 
tant sports skills and have someplace 
to head for after school when they 
want to work out. 

Mejia’s brother and sister Teams- 
ters can take pride in the active role 
he’s playing in his community, and 
the good he’s doing for area youth. 


Teamster’s avocation not 
only keeps kids off the streets 
but gives them new skills and the 
thrill of competition. 


At left: Teamster 
Andy Mejia, drive 
chairman and 
coach at the Boys 
Center. 


Below left: Local 83 
member John 
Heredia has used 
the club to hone 

his skills. With an 
impressive 105-5 
win/loss record, 
he'll be competing 
in the regional 
Olympic competition 
shortly. 


Below right: Young 
Nick Contreras, one 
of the center’s 
promising junior 
boxers, also nurses 
Olympic ambitions. 


Don't Let 
Bad 
Weather 
Catch You 


Unaware 


HAVE YOU winterized? With winter 
weather fuel bills and emergencies on 
their way, weatherizing your home and 
car can save you dough. 

Following a few simple hints will 
not only help you keep out the cold, 
but may also help cut the tax bite on 
your income next April, since some of 
these aids are eligible for tax credits. 

Around the house, there are a lot 
of little things you can do to prevent 
heat loss. 

‘Make your home as airtight as pos- 
sible by caulking or weather-stripping 
windows and doors. To test for air 
leaks, move a lighted candle around 
window frames. If the flame dances 
around use weather-stripping or caulk- 
ing to stop the draft. If a quarter slips 
easily under the door, you need 
weather-stripping there also. 

Insulate your home, if you haven’t 
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done so already. Consult your utility 
company, state energy office, or pub- 
lic service commission for advice. 

Consider storm windows. Combina- 
tion screen and storm windows are 
convenient and energy-efficient, be- 
cause they can be opened easily dur- 
ing mild weather. Single-pane storm 
windows are less expensive, but have 
to be removed to let in outside air. 
Clear plastic film, taped tightly to the 
inside of window frames, is the least 
expensive way to winterize your win- 
dows. 

Install a clock thermostat to lower 
indoor temperatures at night auto- 
matically and raise the temperature 
before you wake up. Or you can ad- 
just the thermostat yourself. Most 
healthy people, including infants, can 
cope well with indoor temperatures 
in the 60-70 degree range. Elderly 
persons should consult their physi- 
cians before lowering the thermostat 
drastically. 

If you have a conventional heating 
system, close off unoccupied rooms 
and shut their heat vents. But if you 
have a heat pump system, leave the 
vents alone. 

Make sure your heating system is 
working properly, and consider mak- 
ing energy-saving modifications. 


® For oil heat: Have the furnace 
serviced once a year, and have 
the service person check to see if 
the firing rate is correct. Most 
oil furnaces are over-fired. 
© For gas heat: The best system is 
a properly sized furnace with an 
electronic ignition. An automatic 
flu damper should also be con- 
sidered. Ask your gas utility how 
your present system measures up, 
and how much money you might 
save by retrofitting your present 
system or buying a new one. 
® For electric furnace systems: 
Consider installing a heat pump. 
Heat pumps use thermal energy 
from outside for both heating 
and cooling. They can cut elec- 
tricity use by 30-40 percent. Ask 
your utility for more information. 
® If you have radiators: Dust or 
vacuum them frequently. Dirt 
and grime can impede heat flow. 
If radiators need painting, use 
flat paint rather than glossy paint. 
© If you have a forced-air system: 
Clean or replace the filter each 
month. Check the duct work for 
air leaks, especially around joints, 
and repair them with duct tape 
and/or caulking. Exposed duct 
work should be insulated. 
Keep fireplace dampers shut when 
you don’t have a fire going. When you 


do have a fire, remember that the fire 
draws air from the rest of the house; 
if you’re heating that air, you're losing 
money. So when you have a fire going, 
turn down the furnace, close off the 
fireplace room, and open the window 
near the fireplace one inch. That way 
the fire will use air from the outside. 
If you’re buying a new home or 
remodeling your home, think about 
making energy conservation improve- 
ments. Such improvements will save 
you money in the years to come. Ask 
your mortgage lender about the pos- 
sibility of paying for energy improve- 
ments as part of the mortgage. Ask 
your utility, state energy office, or pub- 
lic service commission for informa- 
tion about grants, tax credits, and 
loans for energy improvements. 
Prepare for possible winter emer- 
gencies by having an emergency heat- 
ing source and a supply of fuel. Fire- 
places, wood stoves, or coal stoves all 
can serve in emergencies with proper 
ventilation. Also, have the following 
items on hand: phone numbers to dial 
for help; emergency food and water 
supplies; transistor radio and extra bat- 
teries; flashlight and extra batteries; 
first-aid supplies; extra blankets or 
sleeping bags; fire fighting equipment. 
Before winter road conditions set 
in, make sure your car is tuned up. 
A properly tuned engine saves fuel 
year-round and lasts longer. In addi- 
tion, make sure your car is ready for 
winter by checking the following 
items: ignition system, battery, lights, 
tire tread, cooling system, fuel system, 
exhaust system, antifreeze, winter- 
grade oil, heater, brakes, wiper blades, 
defroster, snow tires, and chains. 


Your car as well as your home 
should be ready for winter emergen- 
cies. Make sure you have the follow: 
ing items in your car: winter clothing 
and overshoes; first aid kit; pocket 
knife; flashlight and extra batteries; 
transistor radio and extra batteries; 
small sack of sand; tire chains; shovel; 
tools; windshield scraper; battery 
booster cables; candles and matches; 
empty three-pound coffee cans with 
lids (for burning candles and for sani- 
tation); and a supply of non-perish- 
able high-calorie food. A CB radio 
can be very useful in emergencies. 

These are just a few of the ways 
you can prepare for winter, survive it, 
and save energy too. For more infor- 
mation, the Department of Energy 
offers two free publications: “Tips for 
Energy Savers” and “Winter Survi- 
val.” Single copies of each booklet 
are available free from: DOE Techni- 
cal Information Center, P.O. Box 62, 
Oak Ridge, Tenn. 37830. 


IBT 


Department of Safety and Health 


DOT Digests Work Rules Comments 


THE U.S. Department of Transpor- 
tation has concluded its series of pub- 
lic hearings on the proposed changes 
in hours of service rules for truck and 
bus drivers. Regional hearings were 
conducted in New York City, Chicago, 
Portland, Los Angeles, Dallas, Atlanta 
and Washington, D.C. 

Teamster local union officers, agents 
and drivers testified at each of the 
sessions. They presented their views on 
the D.O.T. proposals, both in terms of 
the safety benefits they offered and 
the impact they would have on a 
driver’s earning opportunity. Most of 
the Teamster witnesses suggested alter- 
native methods of providing more rest 
for drivers to reduce fatigue .behind 
the wheel. 


At the final hearing in Washington, 
the International Union’s position was 
delivered by Safety and Health Direc- 
tor R. V. Durham. Building on the 
earlier testimony of all the local union 
witnesses, the IBT set out a compre- 
hensive plan of its own for improving 
the existing rules. 

The basic thrust of the Union’s pro- 
posals was not a reduction in the num- 
ber of hours a driver can be behind 
the wheel, but rather an increase in 
off-duty time between trips and at the 
end of the week. The Union also pro- 
posed greater freedom for drivers to 
pursue their own activities while off- 
duty rather than waiting by the phone, 
and a more efficient, predictable method 
of notifying drivers of dispatch times. 


Among the D.O.T. proposals that 
the Union opposed was a 450 mile 
limit on daily driving, even though the 
10 hour driving limit would remain 
unchanged. The IBT produced evi- 
dence of many trips above 450 miles 
that are completed at legal speeds in 
less than 10 hours. Elimination of 
these trips would result in at least a 
loss of earnings for those drivers, and 


in some cases would require relocation 
of drivers and their families. 

The Union also opposed the D.O.T. 
proposal that would require a driver 
to take a 30 minute rest break every 
2% hours and log it as on-duty time 
regardless of the location at that time. 
The IBT urged instead that rest breaks 
be taken when and where the driver 
thinks they’re necessary and be logged 
off-duty. 

It must be remembered that these 
D.O.T. hours of service rules apply 
to all commercial vehicle drivers of 
common, private or exempt carriers. 
They are intended to be minimum 
standards. As such, collective bargain- 
ing provisions that offer more protec- 
tion to drivers than these rules would 
not be affected by a change in the 
D.O.T. regulations. 

Local union witnesses testifying at 
the regional hearings included, in New 
York City: Lucien Boutin, Joint Coun- 
cil 10, Boston, Mass.; Lee Via, secre- 
tary-treasurer, and Harry Himelwright, 
business agent, both of Local 771, 
Lancaster, Pa.; Donald Thomas, busi- 
ness agent, Local 776, Harrisburg, Pa.; 
Kenneth Stocker, president, Phillip 


Reitano, steward, and Hayden Gibbs, 
road driver, all of Local 430, York, 
Pa. 

In Chicago: Robert Schlieve, secre- 
tary-treasurer, Local 563, Appleton, 
Wisc.; Loran Robbins, president, Local 
135, Indianapolis, Ind.; William Ber- 
nard, business agent, Local 164, Jack- 
son, Mich.; and Robert Myers, 
steward, Local 89, Louisville, Ky. 

In Portland, Ore.: Lloyd Filer, vice- 
president, and Edward Dennis, busi- 
ness agent, both of Local 81, Portland, 
Ore.; and Dale Hanson, recording sec- 
retary, Local 961, Denver, Colo. 

In Los Angeles: Rex Sommerville, 
business agent, Local 467, Rialto, 
Calif.; and Robert Seligman, vice 
president, Local 224, Los Angeles, 
Calif. 

In Dallas: Charles Haddock, secre- 
tary-treasurer, Local 745, Dallas, Tex.; 
and B. H. Pannell, president, Local 
886, Oklahoma City, Okla. 

In Atlanta: Al Johnson, secretary- 
treasurer, Local 728, Atlanta, Ga. 

And in Washington, D.C.: Daniel 
George, president, Local 639, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


ATTENTION DRIVERS 


Next month’s issue of the International Teamster will contain a four- 
page questionnaire on the “ride quality” of tractor-trailers. Ride quality 
is concerned primarily with truck cab vibrations and resulting rough ride, 
but also includes such other factors as noise, heat and fumes. 

The objective of the survey is to answer two main questions—how 


rough ride affects you in handling your rig safely, and how it affects your 
health over the course of a driving career. 

The IBT has developed this questionnaire to assist the U.S. Department 
of Transportation in its long-range study of heavy truck ride. Along with 
this driver survey, the study will involve road testing of various types of 
cab configurations, suspension systems and road surfaces. 

The eventual goal of the study is the design of truck cabs that will 
handle more safely, and offer a smoother, more comfortable ride. 
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OSHA's Serious About Safety; 


Takes Workers’ Advice on Rules 


The Occupational Safety and Health 
Administration (OSHA) demonstrated 
that it is very serious about its new 
“get tough” policy on health hazards 
when it recently issued a standard for 
employee exposure to lead. The new 
regulation limits the concentrations of 
lead found both in the plant atmos- 
phere and employees’ bloodstreams to 
the low levels urged by witnesses from 
every labor union, including the 
Teamsters, that testified at OSHA’s 
March, 1977 hearing. (International 
Teamster, April, 1977.) 

Of equal importance, OSHA adopted 
a proposal by the IBT and others that 
guarantees full economic protection to 
workers who must leave their jobs 
temporarily due to overexposure to 
lead. This is the first OSHA standard 
to contain such a provision. 

Lead exposure is measured in terms 
of micrograms of lead per cubic meter 
of air (m*). The old limit was 200 
micrograms m’. OSHA’s new standard 
cuts that limit by 75%, to 50 micro- 
grams m*. Plants using lead will be 
required to take regular measurements 
of the amount of lead in the air, along 
with periodic testing of employees’ 
blood, to make sure they are in com- 


pliance with the standard. (While it’s 
strongly recommended that they do so, 
employees are not required to submit 
to blood tests. ) 

The economic protection aspect of 
the standard has been its most contro- 
versial section. In essence, this part of 
the standard requires that when an 
employee must be removed from a 
high lead exposure area until his blood 
lead levels go down, whether he moves 
to a lower paying job elsewhere in the 
plant or leaves the plant altogether, he 
must be made whole for his losses. 
This includes wages, customary over- 
time, vacations and holidays, pension 
and insurance contributions, and con- 
tinued status as a member of a bar- 
gaining unit. Supporters of this section 
of the standard argued that it was the 
only way to insure that employees 
wouldn’t sacrifice their health and 
refuse blood tests because of economic 
consequences. 

Not surprisingly, the lead industry 
filed suit challenging the standard as 
soon as it was issued, on the basis that 
it is too costly, and that OSHA has no 
authority to include the economic pro- 
tection section. A decision in that case 
is not expected for quite some time. 


Highway Safety 
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AMSTERS LOCAL 773 ALLENTOWN 


Teamster Local 773 in Allentown, Pa., doesn’t just advocate highway safety; it 
does something about it. The local union recently erected this sign along Pa. 
Route 22 to warn motorists about a particularly dangerous stretch of road, now 
under construction, which has been the site of numerous fatal accidents. 
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Marathon Man 


Richard Volpe, president of Teamster 
Local 550 in New York City, found time 
in his busy schedule to compete with 
5,000 other runners in the New York 
City marathon race through five bor- 
oughs of the city. Volpe did not win 
but he completed the distance of 26 
miles and 385 yards which is more 
than most of the competitors could say. 


Local 70 Gets 
Money Due 
From Employers 


Teamster Local 70 of Oakland, 
Calif., recently won two large settle- 
ments totaling nearly $100,000 from 
employers in grievance and contract 
delinquency actions. 

Chuck Mack, secretary-treasurer of 
Local 70, said Darold Wright con- 
cluded a long case with Forman Mfg., 
to win $23,000 in backpay for mem- 
bers trapped in a situation in which 
the company had sought to divest it- 
self of master contract responsibilities 
during the middle of the contract pe- 
riod. The case eventually went to 
arbitration. 

In another matter, Business Agent 
Dick Durossette collected more than 
$75,000 from Marathon Delivery 
Service. The firm had been delinquent 
in both pension and health and wel- 
fare fund payments. A picketing threat 
was necessary to get the members’ 
benefits restored. 
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TODAY'S TEAMSTERS 
Active in Many Areas... 


$9,581 


Severance 


The contract with National Casket 
Co, guaranteed it and so Willie 
Jones, a member of Teamster Local 
1034 in New York City, got a 
$9,581 check when the company let 
him go. With Jones is Martin 
Adelstein, secretary-treasurer of the 
local union. Severance payments to 
Local 1034 members during 1977 
totaled $1,183,000 according to 
Adelstein. 


Safe Drivers 
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Teamsters employed by Hall’s Motor Transit Company were 
honored for their safe driving records (20 to 25 years each 
without a chargeable offense) at company headquarters 
recently. Shown, from left to right, are: John N. Hall, 
company board chairman; Mr. and Mrs. Casimir Ciborow- 
ski, Baltimore, Md. (Local 557); Mr. and Mrs. James King, 
Parkersburg, W.Va. (Local 175); Gustave Offner, Erie, Pa. 
(Local 397); Jack Briggs and daughter, Cherie, Erie, Pa. 
(Local 397); Mr. and Mrs. Peter Horvath, Mechanicsburg, 
Pa. (Local 776); Mr. and Mrs. Collins Mellot, Hagerstown, 
Md. (Local 992); Mr. and Mrs. Eugene Keath, Mechanics- 


burg, Pa. (Local 776); Mr. and Mrs. Anthony Dooley, Me- 
chanicsburg, Pa. (Local 776); Mr. and Mrs. John Muth, 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. (Local 401), and Mr. and Mrs. Marvin 
Schmuck, Mechanicsburg, Pa. (Local 776). 

Seven other drivers also qualified for awards, but were 
unavailable for the picture-taking ceremony. They included: 
Frank Boccuti and Walter Jankowski, Philadelphia, Pa. (Local 
107); Philbert Bowers, Baltimore, Md. (Local 557); Kenneth 
Esterly and Ronald Reed, Kutztown, Pa. (Local 429); Allen 
Miller, Williamsport, Pa. (Local 764), and Howard Townsend, 
Syracuse, N.Y. (Local 317). 
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panied them across the Sound and back, 


In the Swim For a Good Cause 


TEAMSTER Mike Simmons, a mem- 
ber of New York Local 111 and a 
cable operator at Western Union In- 
ternational (WUI) has a good job and 
a loving family; he’s also a seizure- 
free epileptic—now. 

Thousands of other epileptics aren’t 
so lucky, because of the stigma society 
and employers sometimes pin on them. 
So perhaps it was for them, as well as 
in personal gratitude, that Simmons 
and his family decided to swim Long 
Island Sound to benefit the Nassau 
County, N.Y. chapter of the Epilepsy 
Foundation. 

Thanks to successful brain surgery 
at the National Institute of Health in 
Bethesda, Md. which last April con- 
trolled Mike’s seizures, he joined his 
father, sister, five brothers and two 
uncles as they hopped into the water 
at Hempstead Harbor, Long Island, 
at 6 a.m. August 9, on the first leg of 
a planned relay to Greenwich, Conn. 
and back—a journey that took more 
than 13 hours and raised more than 
$2,000 in donations and pledges. 
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Accompanied by family friends in 
boats (with Mom coaching from one 
of them), the Simmons crew  suc- 
ceeded in finishing the 25-plus mile 
journey, despite cold, choppy water, 
jellyfish and the distance, with par- 
ticipants swimming 15-25 minute legs 
at a time. Mike himself swam the first 
leg of the return trip. 

One of the boats accompanying 
them was “Possibilities Unlimited,” a 
sailboat captained by Al Hayes, a dis- 
abled Vietnam war veteran, who hopes 
to enter a yacht in the America’s Cup 
next year, with an “entire crew of dis- 
abled vets.” 


Although the purpose of the swim 
was to raise money for the Epilepsy 
Foundation, the Simmons family also 
hopes its efforts will inspire other 
handicapped people. “The idea of the 
family doing it together was important, 
too,” says Mike’s brother Kevin. 


We swam to “celebrate the triumph 
of the human spirit,” the family adds. 
“We also wanted to try and get rid 


of some misconceptions about epi- 
lepsy, added Mike’s mother, June, who 
noted that he has always participated 
in sports such as swimming with the 
rest of the family, and has been with 
WUI since 1975, long before his 
surgery. 

“The handicapped don’t ask for spe- 
cial privileges . . . just the chance to 
demonstrate their abilities,” Mike says. 
And although his epilepsy is now 
under control, he notes how important 
it is for employers to give others with 
handicaps a chance to prove what they 
can do, “We can’t make a move until 
you do! Are you willing to make that 
move?” he asks. 


Together, the Simmons family, and 
especially Mike, have achieved the 
“triumph of the human spirit” they 
sought. And along the way, they’ve 
given hope to others. 


As for Mike, his Local 111 brothers 
and sisters can only add: “We’re proud 
of you, Mike, and glad to have you as 
a union brother.” 


A Proud Father 


Names Narumiya, a Teamster Local 299 member employed at NuCar Driveaway, 
Inc., in Detroit, Mich., recently received a certificate for his son, Pat, who was a 
1978 International Union scholarship winner. Making the presentation were, from 
left: Local 299 President Robert Lins, Narumiya, Trustee Wilson Holsinger and 
Business Agent Tom Deady. 


$12,000 Backpay 
Johnnie Henry (right) receives a $12,000 backpay check from Roy Jackson, busi- 
ness representative of Teamster Local 743 in Chicago, III. The cash was awarded 


Henry in a discharge case arbitrated by the local with Montgomery Ward. Jerry 
Powers, a Local 743 steward, assisted Jackson and Henry in handling the case. 


Runaway Co. 
Ends Up With 
$200,000 Bill 


A runaway company that moved 
one state westward—rather than 
southward as is often the case—lost an 
arbitration award requiring severance 
pay of $200,000 to 190 Teamsters. 


The award benefited members of 
Teamster Local 916 in Springfield, Iil., 
who formerly worked at the Bunn-O- 
Matic Co., which suddenly moved its 
operation to Creston, Iowa, where the 
infamous right-to-work law prevails. 


Jerry Banning, president of Local 
916, said that when Bunn-O-Matic 
made the location change, not only did 
the company try to weasel out of its 
contractual severance obligations to 
the Teamsters employed at Springfield, 
but it made certain that none of the 
190 unionists were invited to become 
part of the work force in the Iowa 
plant. 


Banning said the arbitrator ruled 
flatly that the employees had accrued 
severance pay under the agreement up 
to the time of termination of the con- 
tract, and that “when the company 
closed its plant in Springfield, IIl., the 
severance pay became due and pay- 
able.” 


Trailer Mechanic 
Gets Citation For 
Dock Heroism 


A Teamster trailer mechanic was 
cited by Mayor Richard Godfrey of 
Normal, Ill., recently for heroism in 
preventing possible catastrophe at a 
truck terminal dock. 


Reynolds J. Folkerts, a member of 
Teamster Local 179 in Joliet, Il. 
employed by Nussbaum Trucking, 
Inc., drove a flaming semi-trailer truck 
away from the Nussbaum docks into 
an open parking lot. Cause of the fire 
was unknown. 


Folkerts said he knew the trailer 
contained propane gas so he drove the 
truck away to prevent any harm or 
damage to people and equipment at 
the dock. 

Fire officials said the Teamster’s ac- 
tion probably prevented a disaster. 
The city council citation awarded 
Folkerts declared: “It is obvious you 
placed your own life in jeopardy to 
prevent what could have been a sub- 
stantial loss of life and property.” 
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Happy Teamsters 


It’s been exactly a year since the National Labor Relations Board certified 
Teamster Local 100 as bargaining representative for 62 warehouse employees 
of Cincinnati Economy Drug Company, and workers have no regrets. Shown 
above are some of the new Teamsters with Steward Norma Evans as she presents 
a plaque to Business Agent George Cooper as an expression of gratitude for the 
outstanding representation they’ve received from the Ohio local union. 


Aid to the Blind 
The Illinois Conference of Teamsters and III. Joint Council 65 recently donated 
$5,000 to aid the Lions Club International Illinois Foundation in its work with 
the blind. Members of the joint council executive board, shown presenting the 
contribution, included, standing, left to right: Larry Sullivan, recording secretary; 
Bob Mooney, representative of the Lions Club International; Bill Bounds, presi- 
dent, and Lester Harriss, trustee. Sitting, left to right, are: Marshall McDuffy, 
trustee; Jerry Banning, secretary-treasurer; Robert Barker, vice president, and 
Francis Hicks, trustee. 
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Member Services 


Teamster Local 299 in Detroit, Mich., 
in an effort to better serve its mem- 
bership, has added a Director of 
Social Services to its staff. She is 
Rita Kondoleon, whose training is in 
nursing, psychology and sociology 
and whose past clinical experience 
has included work with alcohol and 
drug abusers and the aged. She will 
help Local 299 members in obtaining 
benefits available from social service 
agencies such as the Social Security 
Administration and will be available 
for counselling on problems such as 
drug or alcohol addiction. 


MORE ABOUT 
TEAMSTER 
CHARITY 


Deborah Heart and Lung Center, 
the March of Dimes and Little 
City are only a few of the chari- 
table causes to which Teamsters 
pour out their hearts and dollars. 

Teamster charity has many 
other dimensions—helping those 
in the community . . . at disaster 
scenes ...in need... and edu- 
cation of the young. 

While a comprehensive list 
would go on and on, a brochure 
detailing many of the member- 
ship’s major contributions has 
been prepared, and is available 
for purchase by Teamster local 
unions around the country. 

If you'd like to know more 
about what your brothers and 
sisters are doing, contact the IBT 
Communications Department, at 
International Headquarters, 25 
Louisiana Ave., N.W., Washing- 
ton, D.C., 20001. 


Members Win 
In 
Discharge Suits 


Teamster local unions continue to 
rise to the challenge of unfair labor 
practices against the membership and 
lately have won an unusually large 
number of decisions involving dis- 
criminatory firings. 

One of the most flagrant cases in- 
volved Teamster Local 373 of Fort 
Smith, Ark., which brought charges 
against three firms: Woodline, Inc., 
Fort Smith Cartage Co., and Carter 
Truck Line, Inc. 

At issue was what the National 
Labor Relations Board called the dis- 
criminatory discharge of eight em- 
ployees because of their activities on 
behalf of Local 373. 


The Board ordered the companies 


$12,296 Backpay to stop violating the law and issued 


a bargaining order as well as tell- 

seanieter Local 997 ere Av iptedel aah Prenig tlic plied Brewing Co., in Fort ing the firms to reinstate eight local 

orth, Tex., resulting in . ckpay for Dannie Tisdale (center). Presenting ick d deli i ith total 

the check to Tisdale are Ralph E. Wood (left) and Walter P. Davis, secretary: Poop 3” elvery, deere Mie Ie 
treasurer and president respectively of the union. Bey 


—Teamster Local 667 of Memphis, 
Tenn., over Thurston Motor Lines, 
Inc. This case, involving a 600 per- 
cent increase in reprimands to em- 
ployees, resulted in the reinstatement 
of one employee. 

—Teamster Local 878 of Little 
Rock, Ark., over Valmac Industries, 
Inc., of Bloomer, Ark. 


Local 728 
Officer 
A Hero 


Albert Johnson, secretary-treasurer 
of Local 728 in Atlanta, Georgia, re- 
cently ran into an emergency situation 
in the cafeteria in the Atlanta, 
Georgia, airport, and emerged a hero. 

Johnson noticed a woman standing 
at a table, gasping for breath and 
choking on food she had just eaten. 

Johnson moved behind the woman, 
knotted both fists, forced his arms into 
the woman’s chest and applied pres- 
sure to the abdominal area with his 
fists. The first aid technique worked, 
forcing the food from the woman’s 
throat. 

Afterward, Johnson acknowledged 
that he had learned the technique 
when his wife experienced a similar 
emergency when a fish bone lodged in 


$696 Backpay her throat. 


j h Harris (eft) ‘ oda d of $696 In back oe The woman, Jo Ann Ploeger, was 
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secretary-treasurer and vice president respectively of Teamster Local 991 in fog fo 
Mobile, Ala. Huron, Michigan. 
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Teamster Team 
They slaughter a lot of beef at the lowa Beef Processors plant in Amarillo, 
Texas, and the employees there play in an organized softball league. Shown 
here are members of the Teamster Local 577 softball team. They are part 
of the work force in the largest and most modern slaughter and processing 
plant in the world, covering 600,000 square feet and employing 1,900 workers. 
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School Employees Contract 


Teamster Local 270 in New Orleans recently consummated an agreement cover- 
ing 500 members employed in the Transportation and Maintenance Departments 
of the Orleans Parish Public School System. Shown at the contract signing 
(seated from left to right) are Local 270 President and Business Agent Ray 
Lapino; Dr. Mack J. Spears, Orleans Parish School Board president; and Local 
270 Business Agent and Union Negotiator Nolen J. LeBlanc. Standing, left to 
right, are Union Negotiating Committee Members Christian Smith, Donald 
Fuselier, Stanley DiGiovanni, Joseph Tucker, Fred Parker and Floyd Parker. 
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Western Local 
Gains Trio Of 
NLRB Election 
Wins 


Teamster Local 467 of Rialto, 
Calif., won three representation elec- 
tions in three different cities recently, 
according to Gary Daub, secretary- 
treasurer of the local union. 

Daub said the ballots conducted by 
the National Labor Relations Board 
resulted in victories at: Victorville, 
Calif., where a majority of 93 truck 
drivers and mechanics employed by 
the Harris Transportation Co., voted 
for the union; at G. W. Trucking, a 
steel hauling company in Fontana, 
Calif., where truck drivers and yard- 
men voted unanimously for Local 467, 
and at Alta Loma, Calif., where truck 
drivers employed by J. E. Trucking 
chose the union unanimously. 

A similarly unique victory was 
scored by Teamster Local 986 of Los 
Angeles, Calif., during the same 
period as each of 108 workers em- 
ployed by a paper products company 
cast a ballot and unanimously favored 
the union. 

Ray Frankowski, executive admini- 
strator of Local 986, said the unani- 
mous vote involving such a large 
number of workers came at Trico 
Container & Display Corp., in City of 
Commerce, Calif. The bargaining unit 
includes production and maintenance 
workers, as well as warehousemen, 
shipping clerks and truck drivers. 

In other NLRB representation elec- 

tions around the country: 
e A strong majority of clerical work- 
ers employed at KHS Air Freight, Inc., 
in Battle Creek, Mich., voted for 
Teamster Local 34, according to A. B. 
Emswiler, secretary-treasurer. 


e A two-thirds majority of truck driv- 
ers and helpers employed by Bob & 
Ray’s Express, Inc., of Fairfield, Ohio, 
voted for Teamster Local 100 of 
Cincinnati, Ohio, according to Odell 
Hinkle, secretary-treasurer. 

© A heavy majority of workers at 
National Sales Co., of Rochester, Inc., 
in Rochester, N.Y., voted for Team- 
ster Local 118. Robert Porter, secre- 
tary-treasurer, said the bargaining unit 
includes route salesmen, stock control 
selectors and assemblers of wholesale 
paper and household products. 


© Drivers and mechanics working at 
Burns Motor Freight, Inc., of Marling- 
ton, W. Va., voted for Teamster Local 
175, according to McDonald Smith, 
president. The company hauls wood 
chips to paper mills. 


Grievance Won 


Buster Pidgeon (left) receives a check for holiday pay due him and also the news 
from Joe Davis, business agent of Teamster Local 137 in Redding, Calif., that 
his seniority was restored after settlement of a grievance. Pidgeon’s company had 
mistreated him after discovering he had filed a grievance on a contract violation. 


Local 439 Scholarship 


James H. Welch (center), 1978 graduate of Calaveras High School in Stockton, 
Calif., is this year’s recipient of Local 439’s A. J. Hardy Memorial Scholarship. 
Shown making the presentation are Bob Plummer, local union secretary- 
treasurer (left) and Ace C. Hatten, local union president (right). Young Welch is 
the son of Frank H. Welch, employed at Moore Truck Lines. The scholarship win- 
aphiard been accepted at the University of Oregon where he will be a pre-med 
student. 


Donald. Stinson, a longtime member of 
Teamster Local 162 in Portland, Ore., 
is shown with a plaque he received for 
driving a million miles without accident. 
Stinson is a 32-year employee of Wad- 
hams & Co., and American-Strevell. 


Elected 


Fifteen-year-old Anna Ceremelli, daugh- 
ter of Local 853 member Joe Ceremelli 
(right), was recently named the 1978- 
79 Queen of the Oakland Chapter of 
1.C.D.E.S., a Portuguese fraternal or- 
ganization. She will represent the lodge 
throughout Northern California this year. 
Here Ray Blasquez, Jr., Local 853 vice 
president, congratulates the Ceremellis 
on the honor. 


Oregon Retiree 


HE x 


Jack Becker (left) retired recently after 
27 years as a driver for E. D. Kingsley 
and is shown with Bill Klein, benefits 
coordinator for Teamster Local 162 in 
Portland, Ore. 
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Tops in 


Tournament , 


Local 81 member Emmett Pouncil took 
top honors recently at the Teamster 
Locals 81 and 255 joint annual golf 
tournament, held in Portland, Oregon. 
Pouncil (with his trophy) is flanked by 
secretary-treasurers of the sponsoring 
Teamster locals: Jim Nolan of Local 
255, left, and Jack Alexander of Local 
81. 


Backpay Award 


Teamster Local 483 Business Agent 
Roy Corson (left) and Attorney Robert 
Moore (right) present Kerry Fulfer a 
check totaling $2,500. The settlement 
represents backpay and fringe benefits 
lost by the Teamster after his employer 
violated an Idaho craft contract and 
tried to operate non-union. When the 
local union discovered the scheme, it 
a able to gain compensation for 
ulfer. 


Driver Retires 
James Galvin (center), a member of Teamster Local 81 in Portland, Ore., retired 
recently after driving a truck since 1942. Walt LaChapelle (left), president of the 


union, presented Galvin his withdrawal card while Jack Powell, business repre- 
sentative, gave the retiree his first pension check. 


Beck Biography Published 


Dave Beck, a new biography of the former Teamsters Union president, ) 
promises to give readers not only an inside look at one union leader coming 
up through the ranks, but at the union movement itself in its early days. 

Beck, now 84, was there at the beginning and saw much of what is now 
history happen before his eyes, These are just a few of the experiences 
recounted from Beck’s years with the union, his battle with the govern- } 
ment and other events from his long career, These memories, both good ’ 
and bad, are presented in lively, chatty, no-holds-barred language. 

While younger Teamsters might not be familiar with the Dave Beck 
story, it can accurately be said that Beck was one of the great labor lead- 
ers of his time. He became president of the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters in 1952, and during his five-year term in office the union would 
grow to become the largest labor union in the world. 

While the McCallum biography of the former Teamster leader’s history 
makes interesting reading, it leaves room for a second book, This one dis- 
cusses mostly his bad times and what led up to them. A book about the 


Teamster veteran Jessie L. Littlejohn 
recently laid down his tools after more 
than 40 years as a mechanic with ITT 
Continental Baking Co. An Oklahoma 
City, Okla. Local 886 member, he will 
now collect pension benefits instead of 
payroll checks. 
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good times prior to 1957, some 35 active years during which he helped 
create a mammoth and forceful labor unit from a number of rag-tag em- 
ployee groups, would round out the image of the man portrayed here. 

Dave Beck, authored by John D. McCallum and Dave Beck, Jr., is 
published by The Writing Works, Inc., Mercer Island, Wa. 


At right: 

Inspecting one of the 
Local 106 trucks 

are Joint Council 91 
President Louis 
Lacroix (left) and 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert 
Robichaud. 
Robichaud is 
Canadian Conference 
research director. 


Below: 

Canadian Conference 
Director Edward 
Lawson (second from 
left) visits with Rino 
Grondin of Local 
106, Mr. Lafrance of 
Local 931 and other 
Teamsters. 


At top: 

Greeting a group of 
Teamsters outside 
the exhibits are 
Albert Valade, 
secretary-treasurer 
of Local 1999, and 
Mrs. Claire Lacroix. 


At left: 

The rides were part 
of the fun for 
Teamsters and their 
families. 


Teamster 
Day 
at La Ronde 


IS THERE anybody who doesn’t like 
an amusement park? Not judging from 
Canadian Teamsters, who recently en- 
joyed a free day at the fair. 

It was Teamster Day at La Ronde, 
Man and His World, an amusement 
complex operated by the City of 
Montreal near the Expo ’67 fair- 
grounds. 

More than 30,000 tickets were dis- 
tributed to Quebec Teamsters and 
their families for the event, giving 
them free admission to the park and 
tickets for rides within the complex. 

The event, organized by Joint Coun- 
cil 91 of Montreal, was a first in the 
park’s history and proved a big hit 
with all who attended. 

Part of the show was the display of 
Teamster vehicles and exhibit booths 
showing the diversity of work Team- 
sters do. Beers and soft drinks had 
been produced and delivered by Ca- 
nadian Teamsters, trucks were those 
Teamsters drive day-to-day, and ex- 
hibitors were employers with whom 
Canadian brothers hold contracts. 

Represented were trucking compa- 
nies, soft drink bottlers, laundry and 
milk drivers, wine vintners, limousine 
and bus companies, to name just a 
few. Near each exhibit, Teamsters an- 
swered questions, explained what they 
do, and what the Teamsters Union 
stands for. 

Since La Ronde was open to the 
public during Teamster Day, a lot of 
Canadian residents received—without 
extra charge—a chance to learn about 
the Teamsters Union. 

Helping make the event possible was 
Joint Council 91, with assistance from 
Canadian Locals 1999, 106 and 931. 

On hand to welcome guests to the 
Teamster exhibits were IBT Interna- 
tional Vice President Edward M. 
Lawson, also director of the Canadian 
Conference; Louis Lacroix, president 
of Joint Council 91; Albert Valade, 
secretary-treasurer of Local 1999; 
Robert Robichaud, research director 
for the Canadian Conference, and a 
host of other Teamsters who helped 
coordinate the planning. 

Out of the 35,000 participants, 
11,000 were card-carrying Teamsters. 
For them and their families it was a 
proud and exciting day. 
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Michigan’s 


Perry A. Harrell, a member of Teamster 
Local 337 in Detroit, Mich., is shown 
receiving congratulations from IBT Vice 
President Robert Holmes, president of 
Local 337, upon being named ‘Driver of 
the Year’ by the Michigan Trucking 
Assn. Harrell, a driver for Allied Super- 
markets the past 30 years, has totaled 
nearly 2.2 million local delivery miles 
without accident. 
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The 
March of Dimes 
Helps 
Crippled Kids 


Won't You? 


This little charmer, eight-year-old 
Melanie Brockington of Lancaster, 
Tex., is the 1978-79 March of 
Dimes Poster Child. She visited 
International headquarters recently 
to solicit Teamster support for the 
upcoming March of Dimes national 
campaign to stamp out birth 
defects through research, medical 
services and education, and clearly 
conquered the heart of General 
President Frank Fitzsimmons. 

He and Melanie join in urging ali 
Teamsters to get behind this worthy 
fund drive. 


by Sidney Margolius 


HE MARKETPLACE 


Consumer Advisor For International Teamsters 


Manufacturers this fall raised prices 
of many drugs and vital medicines 
from 5 to 20%, retail pharmacists 
have informed us. The widespread 
hikes affect both prescription drugs 
and household medicines sold over- 
the-counter. 

One pharmacist said the increases 
are the sharpest he’s seen in a long 
time. The timing and widespread na- 
ture of the raises indicates the manu- 
factures may have been trying to beat 
the voluntary price restraints Presi- 
dent Carter announced late in October. 

One of the few recourses you have 
in the face of the price increases is 
to buy drugs under their generic or 
common names rather than brand 
names. This is easy enough to do on 
over-the-counter drugs, since you can 
buy house brands and other low-price 
brands of aspirin, cold remedies, de- 
congestants, antacids, antihistamines, 
vitamins and other household medi- 
cines easily enough as long as they 
are sold by reputable stores. 

Another safeguard is the letters 
“U.S.P.” on the label. This indicates 
the product meets the official standards 
of the U.S. Pharmacopeia. 

But it’s sometimes harder to get 
prescription medicines under their 
generic names. Most states now allow 
pharmacists to make some amount of 
substitution of generics for the 
patented-name products. Still, only 
about one out of eight prescriptions is 
filled generically. 

The problem is that many doctors 
and pharmacists feel safer or at least 
know more about the brand-name 
products. It’s been estimated that man- 
ufacturers of brand-name drugs spend 
about $5,000 a year per doctor on 
visits, samples and ads directed to 
doctors and other promotions to get 
them to prescribe their products. Such 
promotion expenditures actually take 
one-fourth of the revenue of these 
pharmaceutical companies. 


Another block to greater use of 
generics is that an individual pharma- 
cist may not stock a generic equiva- 
lent for a specific prescribed medicine. 


Pharmacists usually get a higher 
markup on the brand-name products. 
However, they can and often do 
compensate for the otherwise often 
too-low markup on generics by charg- 
ing a minimum professional fee. This 
fee reduces some of the savings to 
consumers. But the savings still are 
substantial. 


For example, one large retailer 
charges $17.95 for 100 polycillin cap- 
sules of 250-mg. strength (an antibi- 
otic) but only $7.50 for the generic 
Ampicillin capsules. Similarly, the di- 
uretic drug Hydrodiuril sells for less 
than half the price of the more- 
difficult-to-buy but cheaper generic 
name of Hydroclorothiazide. 

Scores of other widely-used brand- 
name medicines can be bought in 
generic equivalents at a fraction of 
the price including such widely-used 
brand-name drugs as Achromycin V, 
Premarin, Papavid, Peritrate Drama- 
mines, Darvon, V-Cillin K, Serpasil, 
Tetrex, Thorazine, Librium, etc. 

The savings available through use of 
generics are especially important on 
continuing or maintenance drugs re- 
quired by many heart patients, hy- 
pertensives, diabetics and other chron- 
ically ill people. 

Dependability of generic drugs has 
long been a major and even bitter 
controversy. Brand-name manufactur- 
ers often argue that even though ge- 
neric products may be chemically 
identical they may not be the same in 
biological availability and thus lack in 
therapeutic effectiveness. 

The government is trying in several 
ways to overcome the reluctance to 
prescribe and dispense drugs generic- 
ally as many hospitals and clinics 
themselves do. 


Early in 1979 the government will 
publish a “Guide to Prescription 
Drug Prices.” It is intended primarily 
for doctors and pharmacists to help 
make them aware of the variation in 
prices of drugs of the same chemical 
entity and of different chemical en- 
tities usable for the same purposes. 

The 80-page guide won’t be avail- 
able until late January or early Febru- 
ary. You, too, can get one then and 
for free by writing to the Office of 
Pharmaceutical Reimbursement, 
Health Care Financing Administra- 
tion, Room 3076 Switzer Building, 
Washington, D.C. 20201. 

The Federal Trade Commission also 
is trying to help the public get more 
use from the new state substitution 
law. A forthcoming report will offer 
suggestions on which approaches work 
best to encourage pharmacists to sub- 
stitute low-cost generic equivalents. 

On the issue of dependability, all 
recent Food and Drug Commissioners 
have said that the generics are reliable. 
Most recently, Commissioner Donald 
Kennedy reported that government 
tests provide no evidence of wide- 
spread differences in quality between 
brand-name and generic drugs, or be- 
tween the products of large versus 
small firms. 

“Only a small percentage of drugs 
do not comply with standards of 
quality, purity and potency, and when 
a drug deviates from the standard, it 
is just as likely to be a brand name 
as a generic drug,” Kennedy says. 

Further, he said, an analysis by the 
Food and Drug Administration last 
year found no difference in the recall 
records of brand versus generic drugs. 

Ironically enough, as we and others 
have pointed out, sometimes brand- 
name companies buy drugs from ge- 
neric manufacturers, put their labels 
on them and charge more than orig- 
inal manufacturers under the com- 
mon names. 
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Stopping Hot-Wirers 


This is what its manufactuer calls 
“one of the finest anti-theft devices 
on the market today.”’ Simply clamps 
brake and accelerator pedals of your 
car, truck or trailer together so that 
neither can be depressed. Made of 
heavy-duty aircraft aluminum; the 
lock’s maker boasts ‘‘three-second 
installation’. 

This device is recognized by the 
1.S.0. (Insurance Services Office) as 
a useful anti-theft device, for which 
lesser premiums might become avail- 
able. Also approved by Underwriters’ 
Laboratory (UL). 

Let them go ahead and hot-wire 
your Cadillac. They're not going any- 
place. 


Light and Heat 


Here comes a product which the 
manufacturer says “really fills a 
need”’. It is a candle in a can which 
burns for 50 hours (at least), giving 
off both heat and light during an 
emergency such as a power outage 
of roadside accident or breakdown. 

“It gives off enough heat to warm 
small portions of food and bever- 
ages,”’ they also claim. ‘‘The candle 
burns hotter and brighter because of 
a self-supporting wick,’’ they con- 
tinue, and “with proper wick trim- 
ming the 50-hour burning time can 
be greatly extended.”’ 


Watch It 


Here is a beautiful example of 
modern miniaturization technology— 
a ball point pen with a digital clock 
built in. The pen is made of stainless 
steel, and it has built in to the case 
a_ six-function, LED-display watch 
which tells month, date, day of the 
week, hour, minute and seconds. 
Lighted dial for in the dark, and can 
be used as a stop watch. Accurate to 
within one minute per year. Battery- 
operated. One-year factory warranty 
and money-back guarantee. 


WHAT'S NEW keeps our read- 
ers informed of new ideas. Since 
it is the policy of THE INTER- 
NATIONAL TEAMSTERS not 
to advertise any product, trade 
names and manufacturers are 
omitted. Interested readers can 
obtain names of manufacturers 
by writing THE INTERNA- 
TIONAL TEAMSTER 11200 
Prospect Hill Rd., Glenn Dale, 
MD. 20769. A stamped, self- 
addressed envelope must be en- 
closed. 

A report on new products and 
processes on this page in no 
way constitutes an endorsement 
or recommendation. All per- 
formance claims are based on 
statements by the manufacturer. 


Hold, Please 


For waiting telephone callers, this 
desk- or table-top device is simply an 
AM/FM radio which switches on auto- 
matically when the telephone receiver 
is placed in the cradle. A side knob 
also operates the radio. Battery- 
operated music for your friends or 
customers who are ‘“‘holding’’. 
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Updated “Your Rate 
of Pay” 


Here is the revised and expanded 
version of two books we featured 
some time ago (March, 1976, p. 31). 
In the book called, “Your Rate of 
Pay” are simply tables showing your 
hourly, daily, weekly and monthly 
rates of pay, as well as time-and-a- 
half and double-time rates, so you can 
see at a glance what the figures are. 
Originally published as two books— 
“Monthly” and ‘‘Hourly’’ versions— 
the two have been combined into a 
single large booklet. 
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With the deregulators knocking 
at the backdoor, Congress will 
in 1979 make crucial decisions 
affecting regulated motor 
carriers and most importantly 
Teamsters Union members in 
the trucking industry. 

Stability or chaos will be 
determined largely by the input 
Teamsters offer during the 
decision-making process. A 
43-year old system of 
regulation that has worked so 
efficiently and well shouldn’t 
be scrapped, as some have 
suggested. 

The Teamsters Union will 
continue its fight against 


Deregulation 
is one of them 


they tackle 
the issues 


reckless deregulation. We urge 
all Teamsters around the 
country to join the battle, to 
get involved early, and to make 
your voices heard now and in 
coming months. Legislators will 
need the input Teamsters can 
provide. 

Use the material, provided in 
this issue of The International 
Teamster, and contact your 
Congressional Representative 
and Senators. 

Only by becoming a part of 
the process can we ensure that 
our jobs in this industry will be 
protected. 


We stay on top because... WE CARE 
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